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PREFACE. 


The  last,  or  fiftli  edition  of  this  work,  was  published  ia 
February,  1855,  so  that  nearly  ten  years  have  since  elapsed. 
I  have  allowed  it  to  remain  several  years  out  of  print,  having 
been  much  occupied  in  travelling  through  various  parts  of 
Europe,  and  latterly  in  writing  my  "  Geological  Evidences  of 
the  Antiquity  of  Man,"  as  well  as  the  appendices  to  the 
second  and  third  editions  of  that  treatise.  In  the  interval 
since  1855  I  have  published  several  supplements  to  the  "  Ele- 
ments," the  contents  of  which  are  now  incorporated  in  this 
work.  This  and  other  new  matter,  illustrated  by  more  than 
50  new  woodcuts,  has  added  130  pages  to  the  volume,  which 
has  thus  outgrown  the  dimensions  usually  assigned  to  a 
Manual.  I  have,  therefore,  restored  to  the  book  its  original 
title  of  "  The  Elements  of  Geology,"  under  which  name  it 
first  api)eared  in  1838,  when  it  consisted  of  an  expansion  of 
the  fourth  book  of  my  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  which  had 
at  that  time  reached  a  fifth  edition. 

The  "Elements"  were  successively  reedited,  and  in  each 
case  to  a  great  extent  recast,  in  the  years  1842,  1851,  1852, 
and  1855.  On  former  occasions  I  have  given  a  list  of  the 
principal  corrections  and  additions  in  which  each  new  edition 
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differed  from  its  predecessor ;  but  I  shall  not  attempt  to  offer 
the  reader  sach  a  sammary  in  the  present  ease,  fearing  that 
that  would  prove  tediously  long.* 

A  fall  index  is  given  in  this  as  in  former  editions,  and 
the  student  will  observe  that  all  the  organic  remains  of  which 
there  are  woodcut  figures  in  the  text  are  printed  in  italics 
in  the  index. 

CHARLES  LYELL. 

68  Harlkt  Street,  London, 
December  20,  1864. 


*  Ab  it  is  impossible  to  enable  the  reader  to  recognize  rocks  and  minerals  at 
flight  by  aid  of  verbal  descriptions  or  figures,  he  will  do  well  to  obtain  a  well- 
arranged  collection  of  specimens,  such  as  may  be  procured  from  Mr.  Tennant 
(149  Strand),  teacher  of  Mineralogy  at  King^s  College,  London. 
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CHAPTER  L 

ON  THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF  ROCKS. 

Geology  defined — Successive  formation  of  the  earth's  crust— Classification  of 
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and  imbedded  fossils — Volcanic  rocks,  with  and  without  cones  and  craters — 
Plutonic  rocks,  and  their  relation  to  t)ie  yolcanio — Metamorp^c  rocks  and  their 
probable  origin — The  term  primitive,  why  erroneously  applied  to  the  crystal- 
line formations — Leading  division  of  the  work. 

Of  what  materials  is  the  earth  composed,  and  in  what  manner  are  these 
materials  arranged  ?  These  are  the  first  inquiries  with  which  Geology 
is  occupied,  a  science  which  derives  its  name  from  the  Greek  yri,  ge^  the 
earth,  and  Xoyo^,  logos^  a  discourse.  Previously  to  experience,  we  might 
have  imagined  that  investigations  of  this  kind  would  relate  exclusively 
to  the  mineral  kingdom,  and  to  the  various  rocks,  soils,  and  metals, 
which  occur  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  at  various  depths  beneath 
it  But,  in  pursuing  such  researches,  we  soon  find  ourselves  led  on  tc> 
consider  the  successive  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  former 
state  of  the  earth's  surface  and  interior,  and  the  causes  which  have  given 
rise  to  these  changes ;  and,  what  is  still  more  singular  and  unexpected, 
we  soon  become  engaged  in  researches  into  the  history  of  the  animate 
creation,  or  of  the  various  tribes  of  animals  and  plants  which  have,  at 
different  periods  of  the  past,  inhabited  the  globe. 

All  are  aware  that  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth  consist  of  distinct  sub- 
stances, such  as  clay,  chalk,  sand,  limestone,  coal,  slate,  granite,  and  th» 
like;  but  previously  to  observation  it  is  commonly  imagined  that  all 
these  had  remained  from  the  first  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  see 
them, — that  they  were  created  in  their  present  form,  and  in  their  present 
position.  The  geologist  soon  comes  to  a  different  conclusion,  discovering 
proo&  that  the  external  parts  of  the  earth  were  not  all  produced  in  the 
beginning  of  things,  in  the  state  in  which  we  now  behold  them,  nor  in 
an  instant  of  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  can  show  that  they  have  acquired 
their  actual  configuration  and  condition  gradually,  under  a  great  variety 
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of  circuniste{fces,  and  at  successive  periods,  during  each  of  which  distinct 
races  of.)!fing  beings  have  flourished  on  the  land  and  in  the  waters,  the 
remaj/w'of  these  creatures  still  lying  buried  in  the  crust  of  the  earth. 

By.jtJjOe  "earth's  crust,"  is  meant  that  small  portion  of  the  exterior  of 

out .jJfenet  which  is  accessible  to  human  observation,  or  on  which  we  are 

ea&y^l  to  reason  by  observations  made  at  or  near  tlie  surface.     These 

reasonings  may  extend  to  a  depth  of  several  miles,  perhaps  ten  miles  ; 

**«nd  even  then  it  may  be  said,  that  such  a  thickness  is  no  more  than  j^ 

'..^part  of  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the  centre.     The  remark  is  just ; 

•-/•  out  although  the  dimensions  of  such  a  crust  are,  in  truth,  insignificant 

when  compared  to  the  entire  globe,  yet  they  are  vast,  and  of  magnificent 

extent  in  relation  to  man,  and  to  the  organic  beings  which  people  our 

globe.     Referring  to  this  standard  of  magnitude,  the  geologist  may 

admire  the  ample  limits  of  his  domain,  and  admit,  at  the  same  time, 

that  not  only  the  exterior  of  the  planet,  but  the  entire  earth,  is  but  an 

atom  in  tlie  midst  of  tlie  countless  worlds  surveye<l  by  tlie  astronomer. 

The  materials  of  this  crust  are  not  thrown  together  confusedly ;  but 
distinct  mineral  masses,  called  rocks,  are  found  to  occupy  definite  spaces, 
and  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  of  arrangement.  The  term  rock  is  applied 
indifferently  by  geologists  to  all  tliese  substances,  whether  they  be  soft  or 
stony,  for  clay  and  sand  are  included  in  the  term,  and  some  have  even 
brought  peat  under  this  denomination.  Our  older  writers  endeavored 
to  avoid  offering  such  violence  to  our  language,  by  speaking  of  the  com- 
ponent materials  of  the  earth  as  consisting  of  rocks  and  soils.  But  there 
is  often  so  insensible  a  passage  from  a  soft  and  incoherent  state  to  that 
of  stone,  that  geologists  of  all  countries  have  found  it  indispensable  to 
have  one  technical  term  to  include  botli,  and  in  this  sense  we  find  roche 
applied  in  French,  rocca  in  Itidian,  sindfelsart  in  German.  The  beginner, 
however,  must  constantly  bear  in  mind,  that  the  term  rock  by  no  means 
implies  that  a  mineral  mass  is  in  an  indurated  or  stony  condition. 

The  most  natural  and  convenient  mode  of  classifying  the  various  rooks 
which  compose  the  earth's  crust,  is  to  refer,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  their 
origin,  and  in  the  second  to  their  relative  age.  I  shall  therefore  begin 
by  endeavoring  briefly  to  explain  to  the  student  how  all  rocks  may  be 
divided  into  four  great  classes  by  reference  to  their  difl'erent  origin,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  reference  to  the  different  circumstances  and  causes  by 
wliich  they  have  been  produced. 

The  first  two  di\isions,  which  will  at  once  be  understood  as  natural, 
are  the  aqueous  and  volcanic,  or  the  protlucts  of  watery  and  tliose  of 
igneous  action  at  or  near  the  surface. 

Aqueous  rocks. — The  aqueous  rocks,  sometimes  called  the  sedimentary, 
or  fossil iferous,  cover  a  larger  part  of  the  eartli's  surface  than  any  others, 
Tliese  rocks  are  stratified,  or  divided  into  distinct  layers,  or  strata.  The 
term  stratum  means  simply  a  bed,  or  any  thing  spread  out  or  strewed 
over  a  given  surface ;  and  we  infer  that  these  strata  have  been  generally 
spread  out  by  the  action  of  water,  from  what  we  daily  see  taking  place 
near  the  mouths  of  rivers,  or  on  the  land  during  temporary  iimndations. 
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For,  whenever  a  running  stream  charged  with  mud  or  sand,  has  its  ve- 
locity checked,  as  when  it  enters  a  lake  or  sea,  or  overflows  a  plain,  the 
sediment,  previously  held  in  suspension  by  the  motion  of  the  water 
sinks,  by  its  own  gra\ity,  to  the  bottom.  In  this  manner  layers  of  mud 
and  sand  are  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

K  we  drain  a  lake  which  has  been  fed  by  a  small  stream,  we  frequently 
find  at  the  bottom  a  series  of  deposits,  disposed  with  considerable  regu- 
larity, one  above  the  other ;  the  uppermost,  perhaps,  may  be  a  stratum 
of  peat,  next  below  a  more  dense  and  solid  variety  of  the  same  material ; 
still  lower  a  bed  of  shell-marl,  alternating  with  peat  or  sand,  and  then 
other  beds  of  marl,  divided  by  layers  of  clay.  Now,  if  a  second  pit  be 
sunk  through  the  same  continuous  IsiCuainnQ  Jbrmation,  at  some  distance 
from  the  first,  nearly  the  same  series  of  beds  is  commonly  met  with,  yet 
with  slight  variations  ;  some,  for  example,  of  the  layers  of  sand,  clay,  or 
marl,  may  be  wanting,  one  or  more  of  them  having  thinned  out  and 
given  place  to  others,  or  sometimes  one  of  the  masses  first  examined  is 
observed  to  increase  in  thickness  to  the  exclusion  of  other  beds. 

The  term  ^^ formation^'*  which  I  have  used  in  the  above  explanation, 
expresses  in  geology  any  assemblage  of  rocks  which  have  some  character 
in  common,  whether  of  origin,  age,  or  composition.  Thus  we  speak  of 
stratified  and  imstratified,  freshwater  and  marine,  aqueous  and  volcanic, 
ancient  and  modem,  metalliferous  and  non-metalliferous  formations. 

In  the  estuaries  of  large  rivers,  such  as  the  Ganges  and  the  Mississippi, 
we  may  observe,  at  low  water,  phenomena  analogous  to  those  of  the 
drained  lakes  above  mentioned,  but  on  a  grander  scale,  and  extending 
over  areas  several  hundred  miles  in  length  and  breadth.  When  the  pe- 
riodical inundations  subside,  the  river  hollows  out  a  channel  to  the  depth 
of  many  yards  through  horizontal  beds  of  clay  and  sand,  the  ends  of 
which  are  seen  exposed  in  perpendicular  cliffs.  These  beds  vary  in  their 
mineral  composition,  or  color,  or  in  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  their 
particles,  and  some  of  them  are  occasionally  characterized  by  containing 
drift-wood.  At  the  junction  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  especially  in  la- 
goons nearly  separated  by  sand-bars  from  the  ocean,  deposits  are  often 
formed  in  which  brackish-water  and  salt-water  shells  are  included. 

In  Egypt,  where  the  Nile  is  always  adding  to  its  delta  by  filling  up 
part  of  the  Mediterranean  with  mud,  the  newly-deposited  sediment  is 
stratified^  the  thin  layer  thrown  down  in  one  season  differing  slightly 
in  color  from  that  of  a  previous  year,  and  being  separable  from  it,  as 
has  been  observed  in  excavations  at  Cairo,  and  other  places.* 

When  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  containing  shells  and  vegetable 
matter,  are  found  arranged  in  a  similar  manner  in  the  interior  of  the 
earth,  we  ascribe  to  them  a  similar  origin ;  and  the  more  we  examine 
their  characters  in  minute  detail,  the  more  exact  do  we  find  the  resem- 
blance. Thus,  for  example,  at  various  heights  and  depths  in  the  earth, 
»and  often  far  from  seas,  lakes,  and  rivers,  we  meet  with  layers  of  rounded 

•  See  Principlet  of  Geology,  by  the  Author,  Index,  "Nile,"  '•  Rivers,'*  Ac. 
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pebbles  composed  of  flint,  limestone,  granite,  or  other  rocks,  resembling 
the  shingles  of  a  sea-beach  or  the  gravel  in  a  torrent's  bed.  Such  layers 
of  pebbles  frequently  alternate  with  others  formed  of  sand  or  fine  sedi- 
ment, just  as  we  may  see  in  the  channel  of  a  river  descending  from  hills 
bordering  a  coast,  where  the  current  sweeps  down  at  one  season  coarse 
sand  and  gravel,  while  at  another,  when  the  waters  are  low  and  less  rapid, 
fine  mud  and  sand  alone  are  carried  seaward.* 

If  a  stratified  arrangement,  and  the  rounded  form  of  pebbles,  are  alone 
suflScient  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  O/Crtain  rocks  originated  under 
water,  this  opinion  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  distinct  and  independent 
evidence  of  fossils,  so  abundantly  included  in  the  earth's  crust  By  a 
fossil  is  meant  any  body,  or  the  traces  of  the  existence  of  any  body, 
whether  animal  or  vegetable,  which  has  been  buried  in  the  earth  by 
natural  causes.  Now  the  remains  of  animals,  especially  of  aquatic  species, 
are  found  almost  evcryw^here  imbedded  in  stratified  rocks,  and  sometimes, 
in  the  case  of  limestone,  they  are  in  such  abundance  as  to  constitute  the 
entire  mass  of  the  rock  itself.  Shells  and  corals  are  the  most  fi*equent, 
and  with  them  are  often  associated  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes,  fi-ag- 
ments  of  wood,  impressions  of  leaves,  and  other  organic  substances.  Fossil 
shells,  of  forms  such  as  now  abound  in  tlie  sea,  are  met  with  far  inland, 
both  near  the  surface,  and  at  great  depths  below  it.  They  occur  at  all 
heights  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  having  been  observed  at  elevations 
of  more  than  8000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  10,000  in  the  Alps,  13,000  in 
the  Andes,  and  above  18,000  feet  in  the  Himalaya.f 

These  shells  belong  mostly  to  marine  testacea,  but  in  some  places 
exclusively  to  forms  characteristic  of  lakes  and  rivers.  Hence  it  is  con- 
cluded that  some  ancient  strata  were  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea, 
and  others  in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

When  geology  was  first  cultivated,  it  was  a  general  belief,  that  these 
marine  shells  and  other  fossils  were  the  effects  and  proofe  of  the  deluge 
of  Noah ;  but  all  who  have  carefully  investigated  the  phenomena  have 
long  rejected  this  doctrine.  A  transient  flood  might  be  supposed  to  leave 
behind  it,  here  and  there  upon  the  surface,  scattered  heaps  of  mud,  sand, 
and  shingle,  with  shells  confusedly  intermixed ;  but  the  strata  containing 
fossils  are  not  supei-ficial  deposits,  and  do  not  simply  cover  the  earth,  but 
constitute  the  entire  mass  of  mountains.  Nor  are  the  fossils  mingled 
without  reference  to  the  original  habits  and  natures  of  the  creatures  of 
which  they  are  the  memorials ;  those,  for  example,  being  found  associated 
together  which  lived  in  deep  or  in  shallow  water,  near  the  shore  or  far 
from  it,  in  brackish  or  in  salt  water. 

It  has,  moreover,  been  a  favorite  notion  of  some  modem  writers,  who 
were  aware  that  fossil  bodies  could  not  all  be  referred  to  the  deluge, 
that  they,  and  the  strata  in  which  they  are  entombed,  might  have  been 
deposited  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  during  the  period  which  intervened 

•Seep.  18,  fig.  7. 

f  Capt  R  J.  Stracbey  found  oolitic  fossila  18,400  feet  high  ia  the  Himalaj& 
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between  (ke  creation  of  man  and  the  deluge.  Fhey  have  imagined 
that  the  antediluvian  bed  of  the  ocean,  after  having  been  the  receptacle 
of  many  stratified  deposits,  became  converted,  at  the  time  of  the  flood, 
into  the  lands  which  we  inhabit,  and  that  the  ancient  continents  were  at 
the  same  time  submerged,  and  became  the  bed  of  the  present  seas. 
This  hypothesis,  although  preferable  to  the  diluvial  theory  before  alluded 
to,  since  it  admits  that  all  fossiliferous  strata  were  successively  thrown 
down  from  water,  is  yet  wholly  inadequate  to  explain  the  repeated  revo- 
lutions which  the  earth  has  undergone,  and  the  signs  which  the  existing 
continents  exhibit,  in  most  regions,  of  having  emerged  from  the  ocean  at 
an  era  frur  more  remote  than  four  thousand  years  from  the  present  time. 
Ample  proofs  of  these  reiterated  revolutions  will  be  given  in  the  sequel, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  many  distinct  sets  of  sevlimentary  strata,  hundreds 
and  sometimes  thousands  of  feet  thick,  are  piled  one  upon  the  other  in 
the  earth's  crust,  each  containing  peculiar  fossil  animals  and  plants  of 
species  distinguishable  for  the  most  part  from  all  those  now  living. 
The  mass  of  some  of  these  strata  consists  almost  entirely  of  corals,  others 
are  made  up  of  shells,  others  of  plants  turned  into  coal,  while  some  are 
without  fossils.  In  one  set  of  strata  the  species  of  fossils  are  marine ; 
in  another,  lying  immediately  above  or  below,  they  as  clearly  prove 
that  the  deposit  was  formed  in  a  lake  or  brackish  estuary.  When  the 
student  has  more  fully  examined  into  these  appearances,  he  will  become 
convinced  that  the  time  required  for  the  origin  of  the  rocks  composing 
the  actual  continents  must  have  been  far  greater  than  that  which  is  con- 
ceded by  the  theory  above  alluded  to ;  and  likewise  that  no  one 
universal  and  sudden  conversion  of  sea  into  land  will  account  for  geo- 
logical appearances. 

We  have  now  pointed  out  one  great  class  of  rocks,  which,  however 
they  may  vary  in  mineral  composition,  color,  grain,  or  other  characters, 
external  and  internal,  may  nevertheless  be  grouped  together  as  having  a 
common  origin.  They  have  all  been  formed  under  water,  in  the  same 
manner  as  modem  accumulations  of  sand,  mud,  shingle,  banks  of  shells, 
reefs  of  coral,  and  tlie  like,  and  are  all  characterized  by  stratification  or 
fossils,  or  by  both. 

Volcanic  rocks, — The  division  of  rocks  which  we  may  next  consider 
are  the  volcanic,  or  those  which  have  been  produo^l  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face whether  in  ancient  or  mod<5m  times,  not  by  water,  but  by  the  action 
of  fire  or  subterranean  heat  These  rocks  are  for  the  most  part  unstrat- 
ified,  and  are  devoid  of  fossils.  They  are  more  partially  distributed  than 
aqueous  formations,  at  least  in  respect  to  horizontal  extension.  Among 
those  parts  of  Europe  where  they  exhibit  characters  not  to  be  mistaken, 
T  may  mention  not  only  Sicily  and  the  country  round  Naples,  but  Au- 
vergne,  Velay,  and  Vivarais,  now  the  departments  of  Puy  de  Dome, 
Haute  Loire,  and  Ard^che,  towards  the  centre  and  south  of  France,  in 
which  are  several  hundred  conical  hills  having  the  forms  of  modem  vol- 
canoes, with  craters  more  or  less  perfect  on  many  of  their  summits.  These 
cones  are  composed  moreover  of  lava,  sand,  and  ashes,  similar  lo  those 
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of  active  volcanoes.  Streams  of  lava  may  sometimes  be  traced  from  tlie 
cones  into  the  adjoining  valleys,  where  they  have  choked  up  the  ancient 
channels  of  rivers  with  soHd  rock,  in  the  same  manner  as  some  modem 
flows  of  lava  in  Iceland  have  been  known  to  do,  the  rivers  either  flowing 
beneath  or  cutting  out  a  narrow  passage  on  one  side  of  the  lava.  Al- 
though none  of  these  French  volcanoes  have  been  in  activity  within  the 
period  of  history  or  tradition,  their  forms  are  often  very  perfect.  .  Some, 
however,  have  been  compared  to  the  mere  skeletons  of  volcanoes,  tlie 
rains  and  torrents  having  washed  their  sides,  and  removed  all  the  loose 
sand  and  scoriae,  leaving  only  the  harder  and  more  solid  materials.  By 
this  erosion,  and  by  earthquakes,  tlieir  internal  structure  has  occasionally 
been  laid  open  to  view,  in  fissures  and  ra\ines ;  and  we  then  behold  not 
only  many  successive  beds  and  masses  of  porous  lava,  sand,  and  scoriae, 
but  also  perpendicular  walls,  or  dikes,  as  they  are  called,  of  volcanic 
rock,  which  have  burst  through  the  other  materials.  Such  dikes  are 
also  observed  in  the  structure  of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  and  other  active 
volcanoes.  They  have  been  formed  by  the  pouring  of  melted  matter, 
whether  from  above  or  below,  into  open  fissures,  and  they  commonly 
traverse  deposits  of  volcanic  tuff,  a  substance  produced  by  the  show- 
ering down  from  tlie  air,  or  incumbent  waters,  of  sand  and  cinders, 
first  shot  up  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  by  the  explosions  of  volcanic 
gases. 

Besides  the  parts  of  France  above  alluded  to,  there  are  other  countries, 
as  the  north  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Sicily,  tlie  Tuscan  territory  of  Italy, 
the  lower  Rhenish  provinces,  and  Hungary,  where  spent  volcanoes  may 
be  seen,  still  preserving  in  many  cases  a  conical  form,  and  having  craters 
and  often  lava-streams  connected  with  them. 

Tliere  are  also  other  rocks  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  almost 
every  country  in  Europe,  which  we  infer  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  altliough 
they  do  not  form  hills  with  cones  and  craters.  Thus,  for  example,  we 
feel  assured  that  the  rock  of  Staffa,  and  that  of  tlie  Giants'  Causeway, 
called  basalt,  is  volcanic,  because  it  agrees  in  its  columnar  structure  and 
mineral  composition  with  streams  of  lava  which  we  know  to  have  flowed 
from  the  craters  of  volcanoes.  We  find  also  similar  basaltic  and  other 
igneous  rocks  associated  with  beds  of  tuff  in  various  parts  of  the  British 
Isles,  and  forming  dikes,  such  as  have  been  spoken  of ;  and  some  of  the 
strati  through  which  these  dikes  cut  are  occasionally  altered  at  the 
point  of  contact,  as  if  tliey  had  been  exposed  to  the  intense  heat  of 
melted  matter. 

Tlie  absence  of  cones  and  craters,  and  long  narrow  streams  of  super- 
ficial lava,  in  England  and  many  other  countries,  is  principally  to  be 
attributed  to  the  eruptions  having  been  submarine,  just  as  a  considerable 
proportion  of  volcanoes  in  our  o^vn  times  burst  out  beneath  the  sea. 
But  this  question  must  be  enlarged  upon  more  fully  in  the  chapters  on 
Igneous  Rocks,  in  which  it  will  also  be  shown,  that  as  different  sedi- 
mentary formations,  containing  each  their  characteristic  fossils,  have 
been  deposited  at  successive  periods,  so  also  volcanic  sand  and  scoria? 
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have  been  thrown  out,  and  lavas  have  flowed  over  the  land  or  bed  of  the 
sea,  at  many  different  epochs,  or  have  been  injected  into  fissures ;  so  that 
the  igneous  as  well  as  the  aqueous  rocks  may  be  classed  as  a  chronologi- 
cal series  of  monuments,  throwing  light  on  a  succession  of  events  in  the 
history  of  the  earth. 

Plutonic  rocks  (Granite,  <fec). — ^We  have  now  pointed  out  Hie  exist- 
ence of  two  distinct  orders  of  mineral  masses,  the  aqueous  and  the 
volcanic  :  but  if  we  examine  a  large  portion  of  a  continent,  especially  if 
it  contain  within  it  a  lofty  mountain  range,  we  rarely  fail  to  discover 
two  other  classes  of  rocks,  very  distinct  from  either  of  those  above 
alluded  to,  and  which  we  can  neither  assimilate  to  deposits  such  an 
are  now  accumulated  in  lakes  or  seas,  nor  to  those  generated  by 
ordinary  volcanic  action.  The  members  of  both  these  divisions  of 
rocks  agree  in  being  highly  crystalline  and  destitute  of  organic  remains. 
The  rocks  of  one  division  have  been  called  plu tonic,  comprehending 
all  the  granites  and  certain  porphyries,  which  are  nearly  allied  in 
some  of  their  characters  to  volcanic  formations.  The  members  of  the 
other  class  are  stratified  and  often  slaty,  and  have  been  called  by 
some  the  crystalline  schists^  in  which  group  are  included  gneiss, 
micaceous-schist  (or  mica-slate),  hornblende-schist,  statuary  marble, 
the  finer  kinds  of  roofing  slate,  and  oUier  rocks  afterwards  to  be 
described. 

As  it  is  admitted  that  notliing  strictly  analogous  to  these  crystalline 
productions  can  now  be  seen  in  Uie  progress  of  formation  on  the  earth*s 
surface,  it  will  naturally  be  asked,  on  what  data  we  can  find  a  place  for 
them  in  a  system  of  classification  founded  on  the  origin  of  rocks.  I 
cannot,  in  reply  to  this  question,  pretend  to  give  the  student,  in  a  few 
words,  an  intelligible  account  of  the  long  chain  of  facts  and  reasonings 
by  which  geologists  have  been  led  to  infer  tlie  analogy  of  the  rocks  in 
question  to  others  now  in  progress  at  the  surface.  The  result,  however, 
may  be  briefly  stated.  All  the  various  kinds  of  granite,  which  consti- 
tute the  plutonic  family,  are  supposed  to  be  of  igneous  origin,  but  to 
have  been  formed  under  great  pressure,  at  a  considerable  depth  in  the 
earth,  or  sometimes,  perhaps,  under  a  certain  weight  of  incumbent 
water.  Like  the  lava  of  volcanoes,  they  have  been  melted,  and  have 
afterwards  cooled  and  crystallized,  but  with  extreme  slowness,  and  under 
conditions  very  diflerent  from  those  of  bodies  cooling  in  the  open  air. 
Hence  tliey  differ  from  the  volcanic  rocks,  not  only  by  their  more  crys- 
talline texture,  but  al^50  by  the  absence  of  tuffs  and  breccias,  which  are 
the  products  of  eruptions  at  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  seas  of 
mconsiderablo  depth.  Tliey  differ  also  by  the  absence  of  pores  or  cel- 
lular cavities,  to  which  the  expansion  of  the  entangled  gases  gives  rise 
in  ordinary  lava. 

Although  granite  hfis  often  pierced  tlirough  other  strata,  it  has  rarely, 
if  ever,  been  observed  to  rest  upon  them,  as  if  it  had  overflowed.  But 
as  this  is  continuallv  the  case  \\\\\\  the  volcanic  rocks,  thev  have 
been    styled,  from   this   peculiarity,  "  overlying"  by  Dr.  MacCulloch : 
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and  Mr.  Necker  has  proposed  the  term  "  underlying"  for  the  granites, 
to  designate  the  opposite  mode  in  which  they  almost  invariably  present 
themselves. 

MetamarphiCy  or  stratified  crystalline  rocks. — ^The  fourth  and  last 
great  division  of  rocks  are  the  crystalline  strata  and  slates,  or  schists, 
called  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  chlorite-schist,  marble,  and  the  like, 
the  origin  of  which  is  more  doubtful  than  that  of  the  other  three 
classes.  They  contain  no  pebbles,  or  sand,  or  scoriae,  or  angular  pieces 
of  imbedded  stone,  and  no  traces  of  organic  bodies,  and  they  are  often 
as  crystalline  as  granite,  yet  are  divided  into  beds,  corresponding  in 
form  and  arrangement  to  those  of  sedimentary  formations,  and  are 
therefore  said  to  be  stratified.  The  beds  sometimes  consist  of  an  alter- 
nation of  substances  varying  in  color,  composition,  and  thickness,  pre- 
cisely as  we  see  in  stratified  fossiliferous  deposits.  According  to  the 
Quttonian  theory,  which  I  adopt  as  the  most  probable,  and  which  will  be 
afterwards  more  fully  explained,  the  materials  of  these  strata  were  origi- 
nally deposited  fix)m  water  in  the  usual  form  of  sediment,  but  they  were 
subsequently  so  altered  by  subterranean  heat,  as  to  assume  a  new  texture. 
It  is  demonstrable,  in  some  cases  at  least,  that  such  a  complete  conversion 
has  actually  taken  place,  fassiliferous  strata  laving  exchanged  an  earthy  for 
a  highly  crystalline  texture  for  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fix)m  their 
contact  with  granite.  In  some  cases,  dark  limestones  replete  with  shells  and 
corals,  have  been  turned  into  white  statuary  marble,  and  hard  clays,  contain- 
ing vegetable  or  other  remains,  into  slates  called  mica-schist  or  hornblende- 
schist,  every  vestige  of  the  organic  bodies  having  been  obliterated. 

Although  we  are  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of 
the  influence  exerted  in  these  cases,  yet  it  evidently  bears  some  analogy 
to  that  which  volcanic  heat  and  gases  are  known  to  produce ;  and  the 
action  may  be  conveniently  called  plutonic,  because  it  appears  to  have 
been  developed  in  those  regions  where  plutonic  rocks  are  generated,  and 
imder  similar  circumstances  of  pressure  and  depth  in  the  earth.  Whether 
hot  water  or  steam  permeating  stratified  masses,  or  electricity,  or  any 
other  causes  have  cooperated  to  produce  the  crystalline  texture,  may  be 
matter  of  speculation,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  plutonic  influence  has  some- 
times pervaded  entire  mountain  masses  of  strata. 

In  accordance  with  the  hypothesis  above  alluded  to,  I  proposed  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  Principles  of  Geology  (1833),  the  term  "  Metamorphic" 
for  the  altered  strata,  a  term  derived  from  fAsra,  meta,  trans^  and  fAop^tj, 
morphe, /orma. 

Hence  there  are  four  great  classes  of  rocks  considered  in  reference  to  their 
origin, — ^the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic.  In 
the  course  of  this  work  it  will  be  shown,  that  portions  of  each  of  these  four 
distinct  classes  have  originated  at  many  successive  periods.  They  have  all 
been  produced  contemporaneously,  and  may  even  now  be  in  the  progress 
of  formation  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  not  true,  as  was  formerly  supposed, 
tlmt  all  granites,  together  with  the  crystalline  or  metamorphic  strata, 
were  first  formed,  and  therefore  entitled  to  be  called  "  primitive,"  and 
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that  the  aqueous  and  yolcauic  rocks  were  afterwards  superimposed,  and 
should,  therefore,  rank  as  secondary  in  the  order  of  time.  This  idea 
was  adopted  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  when  all  formations,  whether 
stratified  or  unstratified,  earthy  or  crystalline,  with  or  without  fossils, 
were  alike  regarded  as  of  aqueous  ori^n.  At  that  period  it  was  natu- 
rally argued,  that  the  foundation  must  be  older  than  the  superstructure ; 
but  it  was  afterwards  discovered,  that  this  opinion  was  by  no  means  in 
every  instance  a  legitimate  deduction  from  facts  ;  for  the  inferior  parts 
of  the  earth's  crust  have  often  been  modified,  and  even  entirely  changed, 
by  the  influence  of  volcanic  and  other  subterranean  causes,  while  super- 
imposed formations  have  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree  altered.  In 
other  words,  the  destroying  and  renovating  processes  have  given  birth 
to  new  rocks  below,  while  those  above,  whether  crystalline  or  fossilif- 
erous,  have  remained  in  their  ancient  condition.  Even  in  cities,  such  as 
Venice  and  Amsterdam,  it  cannot  be  laid  down  as  universally  true,  that 
the  upper  parts  of  each  edifice,  whether  of  brick  or  marble,  are  more 
modem  than  the  foundations  on  which  they  rest,  for  these  often  consist 
of  wooden  piles,  which  may  have  rotted  and  been  replaced  one  after 
the  other,  without  the  least  injury  to  the  buildings  above ;  meanwhile, 
these  may  have  required  scarcely  any  repair,  and  may  have  been  con- 
stantly inhabited.  So  it  is  with  the  habitable  surface  of  our  globe,  in 
its  relation  to  large  masses  of  rock  immediately  below  :  it  may  continue 
the  same  for  ages,  while  subjacent  materials,  at  a  great  depth,  are  passing 
from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state,  and  then  reconsolidating,  so  as  to  acquire  a 
new  texture. 

As  all  the  crystalline  rocks  may,  in  some  respects,  be  viewed  as  be- 
longing to  one  great  family,  whether  they  be  sb-atified  or  unstratified, 
plutonic  or  metamorphic,  it  will  often  be  convenient  to  speak  of  them  by 
one  common  name.  It  being  now  ascertained,  as  above  stated,  that  they 
are  of  very  different  ages,  sometimes  newer  than  the  strata  called  second- 
ary, the  terms  primitive  and  primary,  which  were  formerly  used  for  the 
whole,  must  be  abandoned,  as  they  would  imply  a  manifest  contradiction. 
It  is  indispensable,  therefore,  to  find  a  new  name,  one  which  must  not  be 
of  chronological  import,  and  must  express,  on  the  one  hand,  some  pecu- 
liarity equally  attributable  to  granite  and  gneiss  (to  the  plutonic  as  well 
as  the  altered  rocks),  and,  on  the  other,  must  have  reference  to  characters 
in  which  those  rocks  differ,  both  from  the  volcanic  and  from  the  unal- 
tered sedimentary  strata.  I  proposed  in  the  Principles  of  Geology  (first 
edition,  vol.  iii.),  the  term  "hypogene"  for  this  purpose,  derived  from 
C«'o,  under,  and  yivo/xai,  to  6e,  or  to  be  bom ;  a  word  implying  the 
theory  that  granite,  gneiss,  and  the  other  crystalline  formations  are  alike 
nether-formed  rocks,  or  rocks  which  have  not  assumed  their  present 
form  and  structure  at  the  surface.  They  occupy  the  lowest  place  in 
the  order  of  superposition.  Even  in  regions  such  as  the  Alps,  where 
some  masses  of  granite  and  gneiss  can  be  shown  to  be  of  comparatively 
modem  date,  belonging,  for  example,  to  the  period  hereafter  to  be 
described  as  tertiary,  they  are  still  underltfing  rocks.     They  never  repose 
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on  tlie  volcanic  or  trappean  formations,  nor  on  strata  containing  organic 
remains.     They  are  hypogene^  as  "  being  under"  all  the  rest 

From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reader  will  understand  that  eacl) 
of  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks  may  be  studied  under  two  distinct 
points  of  view ;  first,  they  may  be  studied  simply  as  mineral  masses  de- 
riving their  origin  from  particular  causes,  and  having  a  certain  composi- 
tion, form,  and  position  in  the  earth's  crust,  or  other  characters  botli 
positive  and  negative,  such  as  the  presence  or  absence  of  organic  re- 
mains. In  the  second  place,  the  rocks  of  each  class  may  be  viewed  as 
a  grand  chronological  series  of  monuments,  attesting  a  succession  ot 
events  in  the  former  histor}-  of  the  globe  and  its  living  inhabitants. 

I  shall  accordingly  proceed  to  treat  of  each  family  of  rocks  ;  first,  in 
reference  to  those  characters  which  are  not  chronological,  and  then  in 
particular  relation  to  the  several  periods  when  tliey  were  formed 


CHAPTER  n. 

AQUEOUS    ROCKS — THEIR    COMPOSITION    AND    FORMS    OF    STRATIFI- 
CATION. 

Mineral  coni]H)sition  of  strata — Arenaceous  rocks — Argillaceous — Calcareous— 
Gypsum — Forms  of  stratificAtion — Original  horizontality — Thinning  out — Diag- 
onal arrangement — Ripple  mark. 

In  pursuance  of  the  arrangement  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  we  shall 
begin  by  examining  the  aqueous  or  sedimentary  rocks,  which  are  for 
the  most  part  distinctly  stratified,  and  conUun  fossils.  We  may  first 
study  them  with  reference  to  their  mineral  composition,  external  appear- 
ance, position,  mode  of  origin,  organic  contents,  and  other  characters 
which  belong  to  them  as  aqueous  formations,  independently  of  their  age, 
and  we  may  afterwards  consider  them  chronologically  or  with  reference 
to  the  successive  geological  periods  when  tliey  originated. 

I  have  already  given  an  outline  of  the  data  which  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  stratified  and  fossilifcrous  rocks  were  originally  deposited  under 
water ;  but^  before  entering  into  a  more  detailed  investigation,  it  will  bo 
desirable  to  say  something  of  the  ordinary  materials  of  which  such 
strata  are  composed.  These  may  be  said  to  belong  principally  to  three 
divisions,  the  arenaceous,  the  argillaceous,  and  the  calcareous,  which  are 
formed  respectively  of  sand,  clay,  and  carbonate  of  lime.  Of  these,  the 
arenaceous,  or  sandy  masses,  are  chiefly  made  up  of  siliceous  or  flinty 
grains;  the  argillaceous,  or  clayey,  of  a  mixture  of  siliceous  matter, 
with  a  certiin  proportion,  about  a  fourth  in  weight,  of  aluminous  earth ; 
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and,  lastly,  the  calcareous  rocks  or  limestones  consist  of  carbonic  acid 
and  lime. 

Arenaceous  or  siliceous  rocks, — ^To  speak  first  of  the  sandy  division : 
beds  of  loose  sand  are  frequently  met  with,  of  which  the  grains  consist 
entirely  of  silex,  which  term  comprehends  all  purely  siliceous  minerals, 
as  quartz  and  conmion  fiint.  Quartz  is  silex  in  its  purest  form ;  flint 
usually  contains  some  admixture  of  alumine  and  oxide  of  iron.  The 
siliceous  grains  in  sand  are  usually  rounded,  as  if  by  the  action  of  running 
water.  Sandstone  is  an  aggregate  of  such  grains,  which  often  cohere  to- 
gether without  any  visible  cement,  but  more  commonly  are  bound  togetlier 
by  a  slight  quantity  of  siliceous  or  calcareous  matter,  or  by  iron  or  clay. 

Pure  siliceous  rocks  may  be  known  by  not  effervescing  when  a  drop 
of  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  other  acid  is  applied  to  them,  or  by  the  grains 
not  being  readily  scratched  or  broken  by  ordinary  pressure.  In  nature 
there  is  every  intermediate  gradation,  from  perfectly  loose  sand,  to  the 
hardest  sandstone.  In  micaceous  sandstones  mica  is  very  abundant; 
and  the  thin  silvery  plates  into  which  that  mineral  divides,  are  oft«n  ar- 
ranged in  layers  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  giving  a  slaty  or 
laminated  texture  to  the  rock. 

When  sandstone  is  coarse-grained,  it  is  usually  called  grit,  K  the 
grains  are  rounded,  and  large  enough  to  be  called  pebbles,  it  becomes  a 
conglomerate^  or  pudding-stone,  which  may  consist  of  pieces  of  one  or  of 
many  different  kinds  of  rock.  A  conglomerate,  therefore,  is  simply 
gravel  bound  together  by  a  cement 

Argillaceous  rocks, — Clay,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mixture  of  silex  or 
flint  vnih  a  large  proportion,  usually  about  one-fourth,  of  alumine,  or 
argil ;  but,  in  common  language,  any  earth  which  possesses  sufficient 
ductility,  when  kneaded  up  with  water,  to  be  fashioned  like  paste  by 
the  hand,  or  by  the  potter's  lathe,  is  called  a  clay  ;  and  such  clays  vary 
greatly  in  their  composition,  and  are,  in  general,  nothing  more  than  mud 
derived  from  the  decomposition  or  wearing  down  of  rocks.  The  purest 
clay  found  in  nature  is  porcelain  clay,  or  kaolin,  which  results  from  the 
decomposition  of  a  rock  composed  of  felspar  and  quartz,  and  it  is  almost 
always  mixed  with  quartz.*  Shale  has  also  the  property,  like  clay,  of 
becoming  plastic  in  water  :  it  is  a  more  solid  form  of  clay,  or  argillaceous 
matter,  condensed  by  pressure.  It  usually  divides  into  laminae,  more  or 
less  regular. 

One  general  character  of  all  argillaceous  rocks  is  to  give  out  a  pe- 
culiar, earthy  odor  when  breathed  upon,  which  is  a  test  of  the  presence 
of  alumine,  altliough  it  does  not  belong  to  pure  alumine,  but,  apparently, 
to  the  combination  of  that  substance  with  oxide  of  iron.f 

♦  The  kaolin  of  China  consists  of  71'15  parts  of  silex,  15  "86  of  alumine,  1"92  ot 
lime,  and  6-73  of  water  (W.  Phillips,  Mineralogy,  p.  88) ;  but  other  porcelain  clays 
differ  materially,  that  of  Cornwall  being  composed,  according  to  Boaso,  of  nearly 
equal  parts  of  silica  and  alumine,  with  1  per  cent  of  magnesia.  (Phil  Mag.  vol 
X.  1887.) 

t  Sec  W.  Phillips's  Mineralogy,  **  Alumine." 
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Calcareous  rocks, — ^This  division  comprehends  those  rocks  which,  like 
chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  lime  and  carbonic  acid.  Shells  and  coral? 
are  also  formed  of  the  same  elements,  with  the  addition  of  animal  matter. 
To  obtain  pure  lime  it  is  necessary  to  calcine  these  calcareous  substances, 
that  is  to  say,  to  expose  them  to  heat  of  suflScient  intensity  to  drive  oflf 
the  carbonic  acid,  and  other  volatile  matter.  White  chalk  is  sometimes 
pure  carbonate  of  lime ;  and  this  rock,  although  usually  in  a  soft  and 
earthy  state,  is  occasionally  sufficiently  solid  to  be  used  for  building, 
and  even  passes  into  a  compact  stone,  or  a  stone  of  which  the  separate 
parts  are  so  minute  as  not  to  be  distinguishable  from  each  other  by  the 
naked  eye. 

Many  limestones  are  made  up  entirely  of  minute  fragments  of  shells 
and  coral,  or  of  calcareous  sand  cemented  together.  These  last  might 
be  called  "  calcareous  sandstones  ;"  but  that  term  is  more  properly  ap- 
plied to  a  rock  in  which  the  grains  are  partly  calcareous  and  partly  sili- 
ceous, or  to  quartzose  sandstones,  having  a  cement  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  variety  of  limestone  called  "  oolite"  is  composed  of  numerous 
small  egg-like  grains,  resembling  the  roe  of  a  fish,  each  of  which  has 
usually  a  small  fragment  of  sand  as  a  nucleus,  around  which  concentric 
layers  of  calcareous  matter  have  accumulated. 

Any  limestone  which  is  sufficiently  hard  to  take  a  fine  polish  is  called 
marble.  Many  of  these  are  fossiliferous ;  but  statuary  marble,  which  is 
also  called  saccharine  limestone,  as  having  a  texture  resembling  that  of 
loaf-sugar,  is  devoid  of  fossils,  and  is  in  many  cases  a  member  of  the 
metamorphic  series. 

Siliceous  limestone  is  an  intimate  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and 
flint,  and  is  harder  in  proportion  as  the  ffinty  matter  ])redominates. 

The  presence  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  a  rock  may  be  ascertained  by 
applying  to  the  surface  a  small  drop  of  diluted  sulphuric,  nitric,  or  mu- 
riatic acids,  or  strong  vinegar ;  for  tlie  lime,  having  a  greater  chemical 
affinity  for  any  one  of  these  acids  than  for  the  carbonic,  unites  imme- 
diately with  them  to  form  new  compounds,  thereby  becoming  a  sulphate, 
nitrate,  or  muriate  of  lime.  The  carbonic  acid,  when  thus  liberated 
from  its  union  with  the  lime,  escapes  in  a  gaseous  form,  and  froths  up 
or  effervesces  as  it  makes  its  way  in  small  bubbles  through  the  drop  of 
liquid.  This  effervescence  is  brisk  or  feeble  in  proportion  as  the  lime- 
stone is  pure  or  impure,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
foreign  matter  mixed  with  the  carbonate  of  lime.  Without  the  aid  of 
this  test,  the  most  experienced  eye  cannot  always  detect  the  presence  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  rocks. 

The  above-mentioned  three  classes  of  rocks,  the  siliceous,  argillaceous, 
and  calcareous,  pass  continually  into  each  other,  and  rarely  occur  in  a 
perfectly  separate  and  pure  form.  Thus  it  is  an  exception  to  the  general 
rule  to  meet  with  a  limestone  as  pure  as  ordinary  white  chalk,  or  with 
clay  as  aluminous  as  that  used  in  Cornwall  for  porcelain,  or  with 
sand  so  entirely  composed  of  siliceous  grains  as  the  white  sand  of  Alum 
Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  sandstone  so  pure  as  the  grit  of  Fontaine 
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bleau,  used  for  pavement  in  France.  More  commonly  we  find  sand  and 
clay,  or  clay  and  marl,  intermixed  in  tne  same  mass.  When  the  sand 
and  clay  are  each  in  considerable  quantity,  the  mixture  is  called  loam. 
If  there  is  much  calcareous  matter  in  clay  it  is  called  marl ;  but  this 
term  has  unfortunately  been  used  so  vaguely,  as  often  to  be  very  ambig- 
uous. It  has  been  applied  to  substances  in  which  there  is  no  lime ;  as, 
to  that  red  loam  usually  called  red  marl  in  certain  parts  of  England. 
Agriculturists  were  in  the  habit  of  calling  any  soil  a  marl,  which,  like 
true  marl,  fell  to  pieces  readily  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Hence  arose  the 
oonftision  of  using  this  name  for  soils  which,  consisting  of  loam,  were 
easily  worked  wiUi  the  plough,  though  devoid  of  lime. 

Marl  slate  bears  the  same  relation  to  marl  which  shale  bears  to  clay^ 
being  a  calcareous  shale.  It  is  very  abundant  in  some  countries,  as  in 
the  Swiss  Alps.  Argillaceous  or  marly  limestone  is  also  of  common  oc- 
currence. 

There  are  few  other  kinds  of  rock  which  enter  so  largely  into  the 
composition  of  sedimentary  strata  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  dwell  here 
on  their  characters.  I  may,  however,  mention  two  others, — magnesian 
limestone  or  dolomite,  and  gypsum.  Magnesian  lim^tone  is  composed 
of  carbonate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  magnesia ;  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  amounting  in  some  cases  to  nearly  one-half.  It  eftervesces  much 
more  slowly  and  feebly  with  acids  than  common  limestone.  In  England 
this  rock  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  color ;  but  it  varies  greatly  in  min- 
eralogical  character,  passing  from  an  earthy  state  to  a  white  compact 
stone  of  great  hardness.  Dolomite^  so  common  in  many  parts  of  Ger- 
many and  France,  is  also  a  variety  of  magnesian  limestone,  usually  of  a 
granular  texture. 

Gypsum, — Gypsum  is  a  rock  composed  of  sulphuric  acid,  lime,  and 
water.  It  is  usually  a  soft  whitish-yellow  rock,  with  a  texture  resembling 
that  of  loaf-sugar,  but  sometimes  it  is  entirely  composed  of  lenticular 
crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  acids,  and  does  not  effervesce  Uke  chalk  and 
dolomite,  because  it  does  not  contain  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air,  the 
lime  being  already  combined  with  sulphuric  acid,  for  which  it  has  a 
stronger  affinity  than  for  any  other.  Anhydrous  gypsum  is  a  rare  vari- 
ety, into  which  water  does  not  enter  as  a  component  part.  Gypseous 
marl  is  a  mixture  of  gypsum  and  marl.  Alabaster  is  a  granular  and 
compact  variety  of  gypsum  found  in  masses  large  enough  to  be  used  in 
sculpture  and  architecture.  It  is  sometimes  a  pure  snow-white  substance, 
as  that  of  Volterra  in  Tuscany,  well  known  as  being  carved  for  works  of 
art  in  Florence  and  Leghorn.  It  is  a  softer  stone  than  marble,  and  more 
easily  wrought. 

Forms  of  stratification, — A  series  of  strata  sometimes  consists  of  one 
of  the  above  rocks,  sometimes  of  two  or  more  in  alternating  beds. 
Thus,  in  the  coal  districts  of  England,  for  example,  we  often  pass  through 
several  beds  of  sandstone,  some  of  finer,  others  of  coarser  grain,  some 
white,  others  of  a  dark  color,  and  below  these,  layers  of  shale  and  sand- 
fttone  or  beds  of  shale,  divisible  into  leaf-like  laminae,  and  containing 
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beautiful  impressions  of  plants.  Then  again  we  meet  vrith  beds  of  porf 
and  impure  coal,  alternating  with  shales  and  sandstones,  and  underneath 
the  whole,  perhaps,  are  calcareous  strata,  or  beds  of  limestone,  filled  with 
corals  and  marine  shells,  each  bed  distinguishable  from  another  by  cer- 
tain fossils,  or  by  the  abundance  of  particular  species  of  shells  or 
loophjTtes. 

This  alternation  of  diflferent  kinds  of  rock  produces  the  most  distinct 
stratification ;  and  we  often  find  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  conglom- 
erate and  sandstone,  sand  and  clay,  recurring  again  and  again,  in  nearly 
regular  order,  throughout  a  series  of  many  hundred  strata.  The  causes 
which  may  produce  these  phenomena  are  various,  and  have  been  fully 
discussed  in  my  treatise  on  the  modem  changes  of  the  earth's  surface,* 
It  is  there  seen  that  rivers  flowing  into  lakes  and  seas  are  charged  with 
sediment,  varying  in  quantity,  composition,  color,  and  grain,  according  to 
the  seasons ;  the  waters  are  sometimes  flooded  and  rapid,  at  other  periods 
low  and  feeble ;  different  tributaries,  also,  draining  peculiar  countries  and 
soils,  and  therefore  charged  with  peculiar  sediment,  are  swollen  at  distinct 
Deriods.  It  was  also  shown  that  the  waves  of  the  sea  and  currents  un- 
dermine  the  cliffs  during  wintry  storms,  and  sweep  away  the  materials 
into  the  deep,  after  which  a  season  of  tranquillity  succeeds,  when  nothing 
but  the  finest  mud  is  spread  by  the  movements  of  the  ocean  over  the 
same  submarine  area. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  the  present  work  to  give  a  description  of  these 
operations,  repeated  as  they  are,  year  after  year,  and  century  after  century ; 
but  I  mjiy  suggest  an  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  some  micaceous 
sandstones  have  originated,  namely,  those  in  which  we  see  innumerable 
thin  layers  of  mica  dividing  layers  of  fine  quartzose  sand.  I  obsen'ed  the 
same  arrangement  of  materials  in  recent  mud  deposited  in  the  estuary  oi 
La  Roche  St  Bernard  in  Brittany,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire.  The  sur- 
rounding rocks  are  of  gneiss,  which,  by  its  waste,  supplies  the  mud :  when 
this  dries  at  low  water,  it  is  found  to  consist  of  brown  laminated  clay, 
divided  by  thin  seams  of  mica.  The  separation  of  the  mica  in  this  case,  or 
in  that  of  micaceous  sandstones,  may  be  thus  understood.  If  we  take  a 
handful  of  quartzose  sand,  mixed  with  mica,  and  throw  it  into  a  clear 
running  stream,  we  see  the  materials  immediately  sorted  by  the  water, 
the  grains  of  quartz  falling  almost  directly  to  the  bottom,  while  the  plates 
of  mica  take  a  much  longer  time  to  reach  the  bottom,  and  are  carried 
farther  down  the  stream.  At  the  first  instant  the  water  is  turbid,  but 
immediately  after  the  flat  surfaces  of  the  plates  of  mica  are  seen  all  alone 
reflecting  a  silvery  light,  as  they  descend  slowly,  to  form  a  distinct  mica- 
ceoi»  lamina.  The  mica  is  the  hea\*ier  mineral  of  the  two ;  but  it  re- 
mains a  longer  time  suspended  in  the  fluid,  owing  to  its  greater  extent  ot 
surface.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  perceive  that  where  such  mud  is  acted 
upon  by  a  river  or  tidal  current,  the  thin  plates  of  mica  will  be  carried 

•  Consult   Index  to   Principles  of  Geology,   "Stratification,"   "Currents," 
'*  Deltas"  "  Water."  Ac 
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farther,  and  not  deposited  in  the  same  places  as  the  grains  of  quartz ;  and 
since  the  force  and  velocity  of  the  stream  varies  from  time  to  time,  layers 
of  mica  or  of  sand  will  be  thrown  down  successively  on  the  same  area. 

Onginal  horizontality, — It  is  said  generally  that  the  upper  and 
under  surfaces  of  strata,  or  the  planes  of  stratification,  are  parallel. 
Although  this  is  not  strictly  true,  they  make  an  approach  to  paral- 
lelism, for  the  same  reason  that  sedinient  is  usually  deposited  at  first 
in  nearly  horizontal  layers.  The  reason  of  this  arrangement  can  by 
no  means  be  attributed  to  an  original  evenness  or  horizontality  in  the 
bed  of  the  sea;  for  it  is  ascertained  that  in  those  places  where  no 
matter  has  been  recently  deposited,  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  is  often  as 
uneven  as  that  of  the  dry  land,  having  in  like  manner  its  hills,  valleys, 
and  ravines.  Yet  if  the  sea  should  sink,  or  the  water  be  removed  near 
the  mouth  of  a  large  river  whe^fe  a  delta  has  been  forming,  we  should 
see  extensive  plains  of  mud  and  sand  laid  dry,  which,  to  the  eye,  would 
appear  perfectly  level,  although,  in  reality,  they  would  slope  gently  from 
the  land  towards  the  sea. 

This  tendency  in  newly-formed  strata  to  assume  a  horizontal  position 
arises  principally  from  the  motion  of  the  water,  which  forces  along  par- 
ticles of  sand  or  mud  at  the  bottom,  and  causes  them  to  settle  in  hollows 
or  depressions,  where  they  are  less  exposed  to  the  force  of  a  current  than 
when  they  are  resting  on  elevated  points.  The  velocity  of  the  current 
and  the  motion  of  the  superficial  waves  diminish  from  the  surface 
downwards,  and  are  least  in  those  depressions  where  the  water  is 
deepest 

A  good  illustration  of  the  principle  here  alluded  to  may  be  sometimes 
seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  volcano,  when  a  section,  whether  natural 
or  artificial,  has  laid  open  to  view  a  succession  of  various-colored  layers 
of  sand  and  ashes,  which  have  fallen  in  "showers  upon  uneven  ground. 
Thus  let  A  B  (^g,  1)  be  two  ridges  with  an  intervening  valley.  These 
original  inequalities  of  the  surface  have  been  gradually  eflfaced  by  beds 
of  sand  and  ashes  c,  rf,  c,  the  surfjice  at  e  being  quite  level.  It  will  be 
%een  that  although  the  materials  of  the  first  layers  have  accommodated 

themselves  in  a  great  degree  to  the  shape 
of  the  ground  A  B,  yet  each  bed  is  thick- 
est at  the  bottom.  At  first  a  great  many 
particles  would  be  carried  by  their  own 
gravity  down  the  steep  sides  of  A  and  B, 
and  others  would  afterwards  be  blown  by  the  wind  as  they  fell  off  the 
ridges,  and  would  settle  in  the  hollow,  which  would  thus  become  more 
and  more  eflfaced  as  the  strata  accumulated  from  c  Xjo  e.  This  levelling 
operation  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  clear  to  the  student  by  sup- 
posing a  numl)er  of  parallel  trenches  to  be  dug  in  a  plain  of  moving 
sand,  like  the  African  desert,  in  which  case  the  wind  would  soon  cause 
all  signs  of  these  trenches  to  disappear,  and  the  surface  would  be  ah 
uniform  as  before.  Now,  water  in  motion  can  exert  this  levelling  power 
on  similar  materials  more  easily  than  air,  for  almost  all  stones  loj^e  m 
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water  more  than  a  third  of  the  weight  which  they  have  in  air,  the  spe- 
cific gravity  of  rocks  being  in  general  as  2^  when  compared  to  that  of 
water,  which  is  estimated  at  1.  But  the  buoyancy  of  sand  or  mud 
would  be  still  greats  in  the  sea,  as  the  density  of  salt  water  exceeds 
that  of  fresh. 

Yet,  however  uniform  and  horizontal  may  be  the  surface  of  new  de- 
posits in  general,  there  are  still  many  disturbing  causes,  such  as  eddies 
in  the  water,  and  currents  moving  first  in  one  and  then  in  another 
direction,  which  frequently  cause  irregularities.  We  may  sometimes 
follow  a  bed  of  limestone,  shale,  or  sandstone,  for  a  distance  of  many 
hundred  yards  continuously ;  but  we  generally  find  at  length  that  each 
individual  stratum  thins  out,  and  allows  the  beds  which  were  previously 
above  and  below  it  to  meet.  If  the  materials  are  coarse,  as  in  grits  and 
conglomerates,  the  same  beds  can  rarelv  be  traced  many  yards  without 
varying  in  size,  and  often  coming  to  an  end  abruptly.     (See  fig.  2.) 

Fig.  2. 


Section  of  strata  of  sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate. 

Diagonal  or  Cross  Stratification, — ^There  is  also  another  phenomenon 
of  frequent  occurrence.  We  find  a  series  of  larger  strata,  each  of  which 
is  composed  of  a  number  of  minor  layers  placed  obliquely  to  the  general 

Fig.  8. 


Section  of  sand  at  Sandy  Hill,  near  Biggleswade,  Bea/oTilsliire. 
Height  20  feet    (Green-sand  formation.) 

planes  of  stratification.  To  Uiis  diagonal  arrangement  tlie  name  of 
"  false  or  cross  stratification"  has  been  given.  Thus  in  the  annexed  sec- 
tion (fig.  3)  we  see  seven  or  eight  large  beds  of  loose  sand,  yellow  and 
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browD,  and  the  lines  a,  6,  c,  mark  some  of  the  principal  planes  of  strati- 
fication, which  are  nearly  horizontal.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  sub- 
ordinate laminae  do  not  conform  to  these  planes,  but  have  often  a  steep 
slope,  the  inclination  bein'g  sometimes  towards  opposite  points  of  ihe 
compass.  When  the  sand  is  loose  and  incoherent,  as  in  the  case  here 
represented,  the  deviation  from  parallelism  of  the  slanting  laminse  can- 
not possibly  be  accounted  for  by  any  rearrangement  of  the  particles  ac- 
quired during  the  consolidation  of  the  rock.  In  what  manner  then  can 
such  irregularities  be  due  to  original  deposition  ?  We  must  suppose 
that  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  as  well  as  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  the  mo- 
tions of  waves,  currents,  and  eddies  often  cause  mud,  sand,  and  gravel 
to  be  thrown  down  in  heaps  on  particular  spots,  instead  of  being  spread 
out  uniformly  over  a  wide  area.  Sometimes,  when  banks  are  thus 
formed,  currents  may  cut  passages  through  them,  just  as  a  river  forms 
its  bed.     Suppose  the  bank  A  (fig.  4)  to  be  thus  formed  with  a  steep 
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sloping  side,  and  the  water  being  in  a  tranquil  state,  the  layer  of  sedi- 
ment No.  1  is  thrown  down  upon  it,  conforming  nearly  to  its  surface. 
Afterwards  the  other  layers,  2,  3,  4,  may  be  deposited  in  succession,  so 
that  the  bank  B  C  D  is  formed.  If  the  current  then  increases  in  ve- 
locity, it  may  cut  away  the  upper  portion  of  this  mass  down  to  the 
dotted  line  e  (fig.  4),  and  deposit  the  materials  thus  removed  farther  on, 
so  as  to  form  the  layers  5,  6,  7,  8.  We  have  now  the  bank  BODE 
(fig.  6),  of  which  the  surface  is  almost  level,  and  on  which  the  nearly 
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horizontal  layers,  9,  10,  11,  may  then  accimiulate.  It  was  shown  in  fig. 
3  that  the  diagonal  layers  of  successive  strata  may  sometimes  have  an 
opposite  slope.     This  is  well  seen  in  some  cliffs  of  loose  sand  on  the 

Suffolk  coast.  A  portion  of  one  oi 
these  is  represented  in  fig.  6,  where 
the  layers,  of  which  there  are  about 
six  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch,  are 
composed  of  quartzose  grains.  This 
arrangement  may  have  been  due  to 
the  altered  direction  of  the  tides  and 

Cliff  between  Miamer  and  Danwich.  currents  in  the  same  place. 
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The  description  above  given  of  the  slanting  position  of  the  minor 
layers  constituting  a  single  stratum  is  in  certain  cases  applicable  on  a 
much  grander  scale  to  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick,  and  many  miles 
in  extent.  A  fine  example  may  be  seen  at  the  base  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  near  Nice.  The  mountains  here  terminate  abruptly  in  the  sea,  so 
that  a  depth  of  many  hundred  fathoms  is  often  found  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  the  beach,  and  sometimes  a  depth  of  3000  feet  within  half  a 
mile.  But  at  certain  points,  strata  of  sand,  marl,  or  conglomerate,  in- 
tervene between  the  shore  and  the  mountains,  as  in  the  annexed  fig.  (7), 
where  a  vast  succession  of  slanting  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  may  be 

Monta  Galm  Fig.  7. 
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Section  from  Monte  Calvo  to  the  sea  by  the  valley  of  Mtgimn,  near  Nice. 
A  Dolomite  and  sandstone.    (Qreen-sand  formation  ?) 
Of  &,  d.  Beds  of  gravel  and  sand, 
c  Fine  marl  and  sand  of  Bt  Madeleine,  with  marine  shells. 

traced  from  the  sea  to  Monte  Calvo,  a  distance  of  no  less  than  9  miles 
in  a  straight  line.  The  dip  of  these  beds  is  remarkably  uniform,  being 
always  southward  or  towards  the  Mediterranean,  at  an  angle  of  about 
25°.  They  are  exposed  to  view  in  nearly  vertical  precipices,  varying 
from  200  to  600  feet  in  height,  which  bound  the  valley  through  which 
the  river  Magnan  flows.  Although  in  a  general  view,  the  strata  appear 
to  be  parallel  and  imiform,  they  are  nevertheless  found,  when  examined 
closely,  to  be  wedge-shaped,  and  to  thin  out  when  followed  for  a  few 
hundred  feet  or  yards,  so  that  we  may  suppose  them  to  have  been 
thrown  down  originally  upon  the  side  of  a  steep  bank,  where  a  river  or 
alpine  torrent  discharged  itself  into  a  deep  and  tranquil  sea,  and  formed 
a  delta,  which  advanced  gradually  from  the  base  of  Monte  Calvo  to  a 
distance  of  9  miles  from  the  original  shore.  If  subsequently  this  part  of 
the  Alps  and  bed  of  the  sea  were  raised  700  feet,  the  coast  would  acquire 
its  present  configuration,  the  delta  would  emerge,  and  a  deep  channel 
might  then  be  cut  through  it  by  a  river. 

It  is  well  knowTi  that  the  torrents  and  streams,  which  now  descend 
from  the  alpine  declivities  to  the  shore,  bring  down  annually,  when  the 
snow  melts,  vast  quantities  of  shingle  and  sand,  and  then,  as  they  sub- 
side, fine  mud,  while  in  summer  they  are  nearly  or  entirely  dry  ;  so  that 
it  may  be  safely  assumed,  that  deposits  like  those  of  the  valley  of  the 
Magnan,  consisting  of  coarse  gravel  alternating  with  fine  sediment,  are 
still  in  progress  at  many  points,  as,  for  instance,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Var.  They  must  advance  upon  the  Mediterranean  in  the  form  of  great 
shoals  terminating  in  a  steep  talus  ;  such  being  the  original  mode  of  ao- 
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cumulation  of  all  coarse  maleriala  conveyed  into  deep  waUr,  espedallj 
where  they  are  composed  id  great  part  of  pebbles,  which  cannot  be 
transported  to  indefinite  distances  by  currents  of  moderate  velocity.  By 
inattention  to  &cU  and  inferences  of  this  kind,  a  very  exaggerated  eed- 
matA  has  sometimes  been  made  of  the  supposed  depth  of  the  ancient 
ocean.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  for  example,  that  the  strata  a,  fig.  7, 
or  those  nearest  to  Monte  Calvo,  are  older  than  those  indicated  by  6,  and 
theee  again  were  formed  before  e  ;  but  the  Tertical  depth  of  gravel  and 
sand  in  any  one  place  cannot  be  proved  to  amount  even  to  1000  feet, 
although  it  may  perhaps  be  much  greater,  yet  probably  never  exceeding 
at  any  point  3000  or  4000  feet  But  were  we  to  assume  that  all  the 
strata  were  once  horizontal,  and  that  their  present  dip  or  inclination  was 
due  to  subsequent  movements,  wo  should  then  be  forced  to  conclude, 
that  a  sea  9  miles  deep  had  been  filled  up  with  alternate  layers  of  mud 
and  pebbles  thrown  down  one  upon  another. 

Id  the  locality  now  under  consideration,  situated  a  few  miles  to  the 
west  of  Nice,  there  are  many  geological  data,  the  details  of  which  can- 
not be  given  in  this*  place,  all  leading  to  the  opinion,  that  when  the 
deposit  of  the  Magnan  was  formed,  the  shape  and  outline  of  the  alpine 
declivities  and  the  shore  greatly  resembled  what  we  now  behold  at  many 
points  in  the  neighborhood.  That  the  beds,  a,  b,  c,  d,  are  of  compara- 
tively modern  date  is  proved  by  this  fact,  that  in  seams  of  loamy  marl 
intervening  between  the  pebbly  beds  are  fossil  shells,  half  of  which  be- 
long to  species  now  living  in  the  Mediterranean. 

RippU  mark. — The  ripple  mark,  so  common  on  the  surface  of  sand- 
atones  of  all  ages  (see  fig.  8),  and  which  is  so  often  seen  on  the  sea-shore 
Fig,  a 
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storms  extends  to  a  very  slight  depth.  To  this  rule,  however,  there  are 
some  exceptions,  and  recent  ripple-marks  have  been  observed  at  the  depth 
of  60  or  70  feet.  It  has  also  been  ascertained  that  currents  or  large 
bodies  of  water  in  motion  may  disturb  mud  and  sand  at  the  depth  of  300 
or  even  450  feet*  Beach  ripple,  however,  may  usually  be  distinguished 
from  current  ripple  by  frequent  changes  in  its  direction.  In  a  slab  of 
sandstone,  not  more  than  an  inch  thick,  the  furrows  or  ridges  of  an  an- 
cient ripple  may  often  be  seen  in  several  successive  laminse  to  run  to- 
wards different  points  of  the  compass. 


CHAPTER  m. 

ARRAKOEMENT   OF  FOSSILS   IN   STRATA — FRESHWATER  AND   MARINE. 

Successive  deposition  indicated  by  fossils — Limestones  formed  of  corals  and  shells 
— Proofs  of  gradual  increase  of  strata  derived  from  fossils — Serpula  attached 
to  spatangus — Wood  bored  by  teredina — Tripoli  and  semi-opal  formed  of  in- 
fusoria— Chalk  derived  principally  from  organic  bodies — Distinction  of  fresh- 
water from  marine  formations — Genera  of  freshwater  and  land  shells — Rules 
for  recognizing  marine  testacea — ^yrogonite  and  chara — Freshwater  fishes — 
Alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  deposits — Lym-Fiord. 

Haying  in  the  last  chapter  considered  the  forms  of  stratification  so 
far  as  they  are  determined  by  the  arrangement  of  inorganic  matter,  we 
may  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  organic  remains  are 
distributed  through  stratified  deposits.  We  should  often  be  unable  to 
detect  any  signs  of  stratification  or  of  successive  deposition,  if  particular 
kinds  of  fossils  did  not  occur  here  and  there  at  certain  depths  in  the 
mass.  At  one  level,  for  example,  univalve  shells  of  some  one  or  more 
species  predominate ;  at  another,  bivalve  shells ;  and  at  a  third,  corals  ; 
while  in  some  formations  we  find  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  commonly 
derivoi  &om  land  plants,  separating  strata. 

It  may  appear  inconceivable  to  a  beginner  how  mountains,  several 
thousand  feet  thick,  can  have  become  filled  with  fossils  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  but  the  difliculty  is  removed,  when  he  reflects  on  the  origin  of 
stratification,  as  explained  in  the  last  chapter,  and  allows  sufiicient  time 
for  the  accumulation  of  sediment.  He  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that,  during  the  process  of  deposition,  each  separate  layer  was  once  the 
uppermost,  and  covered  immediately  by  the  water  in  which  aquatic  ani- 
mals lived.  Each  stratum  in  fsict,  however  far  it  may  now  lie  beneath  the 
fiiuface,  was  once  in  the  state  of  shingle,  or  loose  sand  or  soft  mud  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  in  which  shells  and  other  bodies  easily  became  enveloped. 

By  attending  to  the  nature  of  these  remains,  we  are  often  enabled  to 
determine  whether  the  deposition  was  slow  or  rapid,  whether  it  took 
place  in  a  deep  or  shallow  sea,  near  the  shore  or  far  firom  land,  aud 
whether  the  water  was  salt,  brackish,  or  fresh.     Some  limestones  consist 

*    Edin.  New  FhiL  Joum.  vol  xzxL ;  and  Darwin,  Vole  Islands,  pi  184 
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illustnitioD.  It  IB  well  known  that  these  animals,  when  living,  are  inva- 
riably covered  with  numerous  suckers,  or  gelatinous  tubes,  uLlIed  "  smbu- 
lacral,"  because  they  serve  as  organs  of  motion.  They  are  also  armed  witV 
spines  supported  by  rows  of  tubercles.  These  last  are  only  seen  after  the 
death  of  the  sea-urchin,  when  the  spines  have  dropped  off.  In  fig.  12  n 
living  species  of  Spatan^us,  common  on  our  coast,  is  represented  with 


ono-half  of  its  shell  stripped  of  the  spines.  In  fig.  11  a  fossil  of  the 
same  genns  from  the  white  chalk  of  England  shows  the  naked  surbce 
which  the  individuals  of  this  family  eshibit  when  denuded  of  their  bris- 
tles. The  full-grown  Serpula,  therefore,  which  now  adheres  eztcmally, 
could  not  have  b^un  to  grow  tilt  the  Spatangut  had  died,  and  the 
spines  were  detached. 

Now  the  series  of  events  here  attested  by  a  single  fossil  may  be  carried 

a  step  fiirther.     Thus,  for  example,  we  often  meet  with  a  sea-urchin  in 

the  chalk  (see  fig.  13),  which  has  fixed  to  it  the  lower  valve  of  a  Crania, 

n»  >&  a  genus  of  bivalve  mollusca.     The  upper  valve  {b,  fig.  - 

13)  is  almost  invariably  wanting,  though  occasionally 

found  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation  in  white  chalk 

.  some  distance.    In  this  cose,  we  see  clearly  that  the 

a-urchin  first  lived  trom  youth  to  age,  then  died  and 

I  lost  its  spines,  which  were  carried  away.     Then  the 

I^U^a,  young  Crania  adhered  to  tlie  bared  sliell,  grew  and 
^n  DfUw  (Voato  perished  in  its  turn ;  a&et  wiiich  the  upper  valve  was 
^tobd  separated  fi'om  the  lower  before  the  Echinus  became 

Crania  daUcbed,      enveloped  m  clialky  mud. 

It  may  be  well  to  mention  one  more  illustration  of  the  manner  in 
which  single  fossils  may  sometimes  throw  light  on  a  former  state  of 
things,  both  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  on  some  adjoining  land.  We 
meet  with  many  fragments  of  wood  bored  by  ship-worms,  at  various 
depths  in  the  clay  on  which  London  is  built.  Entire  branches  and  stems 
of  trees,  several  feet  in  length,  are  sometimes  dug  out,  drilled  all  over  by 
the  holes  of  these  borers,  the  tubes  and  shells  of  the  mollusk  still  re- 
maining in  the  cylindrical  hollows.  In  fig.  15  e,  a  representation  is 
fpven  of  a  piece  of  recent  wood  piercc^d  by  the  Teredo  navalis,  or  com- 
mon ship-worm,  which  destroys  wooden  piles  and  ships.  When  the 
cylindrical  tube  d  has  been  extracted  from  (lie  wood,  a  shell  is  seen  at 
th«  larger  extremity,  composed  of  two  pieces,  as  shown  at  e.    In  like 
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roanner,  a  piece  of  foawl  wcxxi  (a,  fig.  14)  has  been  perforatnd  by  on 
animal  of  a  kindred  but  extinct  genus,  called  Teredina  hy  fiKmKnk. 
The  calcareous  tube  of  this  moltuslc  was  united  and  as  it  were  soldered 
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on  to  the  valves  of  llie  shell  (6),  ^¥hieh  therefore  cannot  be  detached 
from  the  tube,  like  the  valves  of  the  recent  Teredo.  The  wood  in  this 
frissil  specimen  is  now  converted  into  a  stony  mass,  a  mixture  of  day 
and  hme  ;  but  it  must  once  have  been  buoyant  and  floating  in  the  sea, 
when  the  Teredimx  lived  U[>on  it,  perforating  it  in  all  directions.  Again, 
before  the  infant  i-olony  settled  upon  the  drift-wood,  the  branch  of  a  tree 
mtist  have  been  floated  down  to  tlie  sea  by  a  river,  uprooted,  perhaps,  by 
a  flood,  or  torn  off  and  cast  into  the  waves  by  the  wind  :  and  thus  our 
thoughts  are  carried  hack  to  a  prior  period,  when  the  tree  grew  for  years 
on  dry  I'wd,  enjoying  a  fit  soil  and  climate. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  there  arc  rocks  in  the  interior  of 
continents,  at  various  depths  in  the  earth,  and  at  great  heights  above  the 
sea,  almost  entirely  made  up  of  the  remains  of  zoophytes  and  testacea. 
Such  masses  may  be  compared  to  modem  oyster-beds  and  coral  reefc; 
and,  like  them,  the  rate  of  increase  must  have  been  extremely  gradnal. 
But  there  are  a  variety  of  stony  deposits  in  the  eartli's  crust,  now  proved 
to  have  been  derived  from  plants  and  animals,  of  which  the  organic  ori- 
gin was  not  Euipected  until  of  lale  years,  even  by  naturalists.  Great 
surprise  was  therefore  created  by  the  recent  discovery  of  Professor  Ehren- 
beig  of  Berlin,  tliat  a  certain  kind  of  siliceous  stone,  called  tripoli,  was 
entirely  composed  of  millions  of  the  remains  of  organic  beings,  which 
the  Prussian  naturalist  refers  to  microscopic  Infusoria,  but  which  most 
otherv  now  believe  to  be  plants.  They  abound  in  freshwater  lakes  and 
England  and  other  countries,  and  are  termed  Diatomaceie  by 
naturalists  who  lielieve  in  their  v^^tjible  origin.     The  st " 
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alluded  to  has  long  been  well  known  in  the  arts,  being  used  in  tbe  fom 
of  powder  for  poliahiug  stones  and  metals.  It  has  been  procured,  among 
otber  places,  from  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  where  a  single  stratum,  extending 
over  a  wide  area,  is  no  less  thun  14  feet  thick  This  stone,  when  exam- 
ined  with  a  powerful  microscope,  is  found  to  consist  of  the  siliceous 
plates  or  frustulea  of  the  above-mentioned  Diatomacete,  united  together 
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without  any  viwble  cement  It  is  difficult  to  convey  an  idea  of  their 
ertreme  minuteness ;  but  Ehrenbei^  estimates  that  in  the  Bilin  tripoli 
Uiere  are  41,000  millions  of  individuals  of  the  Gaillonella  dUtam  (see 
fig.  17)  in  every  cubic  inch,  which  weighs  about  220  grains,  or  about 
187  millions  in  a  single  grain.  At  every  stroke,  therefore,  that  we  make 
with  this  polishing  powder,  several  millions,  perhaps  tens  of  millions,  of 
perfect  fossils  are  crushed  to  atoms. 

Tlie  remains  of  these  Diatomaceffi  are  of  pure  silex,  and  their  forms 
are  various,  hut  very  marked  and  constant  in  particular  genera  and  spe- 
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Thus,  in  the  femily  Ba- 
eillaria  (see  fig.  16),  the  fos- 
sib  preserved  in  tripoli  are 
seen  to  exhibit  the  same  di- 
visions and  transverse  lines 
which  characterize  the  living 
species  of  kindred  form.  With 
these,  also,  the  siliceous  spicu- 
lie  or  internal  supports  of  the 
freshwater  sponge,  or  Span- 
gilla  of  Ejamarck,  are  some- 
times intermingled  (see  the 
needle-sliHped  bodies  in  fig. 
20).  These  flinty  cases  and 
spicule,  although  hard,  are 
^JJITa'^  very  fragile,  breaking  like 
WMs  ^  glass,  and  are  therefore  admi- 
IJP  ''?.,  rably  adapl«d,  when  rubbed, 
for  wearing  down  into  a  fine 
powder  fit  for  [xilishing  the 
surface  of  metals. 
■ipoii-Biiin-  Besides  the  tripoh,  formed 
exclusively  of  the  fossils  above 


described,  there  o 
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upper  part  of  the  great  stratum  at  Bilin  another  heavier  and  more  compact 
stone,  a  kind  of  semi-opal,  in  which  innumerable  parts  of  Diatomacea^ 
and  spiculae  of  the  Spongilla  are  filled  with,  and  cemented  together  by, 
siliceous  matter.  It  is  supposed  that  the  siliceous  remains  of  the  most 
delicate  Diatomacese  have  been  dissolved  by  water,  and  have  thus  given 
rise  to  this  opal  in  which  the  more  durable  fossils  are  preserved  like  in- 
sects in  amber.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  organic 
bodies  decrease  in  number  and  sharpness  of  outline  in  proportion  as  the 
opaline  cement  increases  in  quantity. 

In  the  Bohemian  tripoli  above  described,  as  in  that  of  Planitz  in  Sax- 
ony, the  species  of  Diatomaceae  (or  Infusoria,  as  termed  by  Ehrenberg) 
are  freshwater ;  but  in  other  countries,  as  in  the  tripoli  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  they  are  of  marine  species,  and  they  all  belong  to  formations  of 
the  tertiary  period,  which  will  be  spoken  of  hereafter. 

A  well-known  substance,  called  bog-iron  ore,  often  met  wath  in  peat- 
mosses, has  also  been  shown  by  Ehrenberg  to  consist  of  innumerable  ar- 
ticulated threads,  of  a  yellow  ochre  color,  composed  partly  of  flint  and 
partly  of  oxide  of  iron.  These  threads  are  the  cases  of  a  minute  micro- 
scopic body,  called  Gaillonella  ferruginea  (fig.  18). 

It  is  clear  that  much  time  must  have  been  required  for  the  accumulation 
of  strata  to  which  countless  generations  of  Diatomaceae  have  contributed 
their  remains ;  and  these  discoveries  lead  us  naturally  to  suspect  that  other 
deposits,  of  which  the  materials  have  usually  been  supposed  to  be  inorganic, 
may  in  reality  have  been  derived  from  microscopic  organic  bodies.  That 
this  is  the  case  with  the  white  chalk,  has  often  been  imagined,  this  rock 
having  been  observed  to  abound  in  a  variety  of  marine  fossils,  such  as 
echini,  testacea,  bryozoa,  corals,  sponges,  Crustacea,  and  fishes.  Mr.  Loi\s- 
dale,  on  examining,  Oct.,  1835,  in  the  museum  of  the  Geological  Society 
of  London,  portions  of  white  chalk  from  different  parts  of  England,  found, 
on  carefully  pulverizing  them  in  water,  that  what  appear  to  the  eye  simply 
as  white  grains  were,  in  fact,  well  preserved  fossils.  He  obtained  above 
a  thousand  of  these  from  each  pound  weight  of  chalk,  some  being  frag- 
ments of  minute  bryozoa  and  corallines,  others  entire  Foraminifera  and 
Cytheridae.  The  annexed  drawings  will  give  an  idea  of  the  beautiful 
forms  of  many  of  these  bodies.  The  figures  a  a  represent  their  natural 
size,  but,  minute  as  they  seem,  the  smallest  of  them,  such  as  a,  fig.  24, 

Cytheridcb  and  Foraminifera  from  the  chalk. 
Fig.  21.  Fig.  22.  Fig.  28.  Fig.  24 

Cyihere^  Mull.  Portion  of  CriHellaria  Jio9al4na. 

UytherinOy  Jjuru     Nodosaria.  rotulata. 

are  gigantic  in  comparison  with  the  cases  of  Diatomaceae  before  men- 
turned.     It  has,  moreover,  been  lately  discovered  that  the  chambers  into 
these  Foraminifera  are  divided  are  actually  often  filled  with  thou- 
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sands  of  well-preserved  organic  bodies,  which  abound  in  every  minute 
grain  of  chalk,  and  are  especially  apparent  in  the  white  coaling  of- 
flints,  often  accompanied  by  innumerable  needle-shaped  spiculse  of 
sponges.  After  reflecting  on  these  discoveries,  we  are  naturally  led  on 
to  conjecture  that,  as  the  formless  cement  in  the  semi-opal  of  Bilin 
has  been  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  re- 
mains, so  also  many  chalk  flints  in  which  no  organic  structure  can  be 
recognized  may  nevertheless  have  constituted  a  part  of  microscopic 
anunalcules. 

**  The  dost  we  tread  upon  was  once  alive  1" — Btbon. 

How  faint  an  idea  does  this  exclamation  of  the  poet  convey  of  the 
real  wonders  of  nature  !  for  here  we  discover  proofe  that  the  calcareous 
and  siliceous  dust  of  which  hills  are  composed  has  not  only  been  once 
alive,  but  almost  every  particle,  albeit  invisible  to  the  naked  eye,  still 
retains  the  organic  structure  which,  at  periods  of  time  incalculably  re- 
mote, was  impressed  upon  it  by  the  powers  of  life. 

Fresktoater  and  marine  fossils, — Strata,  whether  deposited  in  salt 
or  fresh  water,  have  the  same  forms;  but  the  imbedded  fossils  are 
very  different  in  the  two  cases,  because  the  aquatic  animals  which  fre- 
quent lakes  and  rivers  are  distinct  from  those  inhabiting  the  sea.  In 
the  northern  part  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  formations  of  marl  and  lime- 
stone, more  than  60  feet  thick,  occur,  in  which  the  shells  are  prin- 
cipaUy,  if  not  all,  of  extinct  species.  Yet  we  recognize  their  freshwater 
origin,  because  they  are  of  the  same  genera  as  those  now  abounding 
in  ponds  and  lakes,  either  in  our  own  country  or  in  warmer  latitudes. 

In  many  parts  of  France,  as  in  Auvergne,  for  example,  strata  of  lime- 
stone, marl,  and  sandstone  are  found,  hundreds  of  feet  thick,  which  con- 
tain exclusively  freshwater  and  land  shells,  together  with  the  remains  of 
terrestrial  quadrupeds.  The  number  of  land  shells  scattered  through 
some  of  these  freshwater  deposits  is  exceedingly  great ;  and  there  ar\d 
districts  in  Germany  where  the  rocks  scarcely  contain  any  other  fossils 
except  snail-shells  (helices) ;  as,  for  instance,  the  limestone  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  between  Mayence  and  Worms,  at  Oppenheim,  Find- 
heim,  Budenheim,  and  other  places.  In  order  to  account  for  this  phe- 
nomenon, the  geologist  has  only  to  examine  the  small  deltas  of  torrents 
which  enter  the  Swiss  lakes  when  the  waters  are  low,  such  as  the  newly- 
formed  plain  where  the  Kander  enters  the  Lake  of  Thun.  He  there  sees 
sand  and  mud  strewed  over  with  innimierable  dead  land  shells,  which 
have  been  brought  down  from  valleys  in  the  Alps  in  the  preceding  spring; 
during  the  melting  of  the  snows.  Again,  if  we  search  the  sands  on  the 
borders  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  we  find  countless 
land  shells  mixed  with  others  of  species  belonging  to  lakes,  stagnant 
pools,  and  marshes.  These  individuals  have  been  washed  away  from 
the  alluvial  plains  of  the  great  river  and  its  tributaries,  some  from 
mountainous  regions,  others  from  tlie  low  country. 
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Although  freahwater  formations  are  ofteu  of  great  thicknem,  yet  they 
«re  UBually  very  limited  in  area  when  compared  to  marine  deposits, 
just  as  lakes  and  estuaries  are  of  small  dimensions  in  comparison  vith 


We  may  distinguish  a  freshwater  formation,  first,  by  the  absence  of 
many  fossils  almost  invariably  met  with  in  marine  strata.  For  example, 
there  are  no  sea-urchins,  no  corals,  and  scarcely  any  zoophytes ;  no 
chambered  shells,  such  as  the  nautilus,  nor  microscopic  Foraminifera. 
But  it  is  chiefly  by  attending  to  the  forms  of  the  moUusca  that  we  are 
guided  in  determining  the  point  in  question.  In  a  freshwater  deposit, 
the  number  of  individual  shells  is  ofW  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  in 
a  marine  stratum  ;  but  there  is  a  smaller  variety  of  species  and  genera. 
This  might  be  anticipated  from  the  feet  that  the  genera  and  species  of 
recent  freshwater  and  land  sholU  are  few  when  contrasted  with  the  ma- 
rine. Thus,  the  geneis  of  true  moUusca  according  to  Woodward's 
system,  excluding  those  altogether  extinct  and  those  without  shells, 
amount  to  446  in  number,  of  which  the  terrestrial  and  freshwater 
genera  scarcely  form  more  than  a  fifth.* 

Almost  all  bivalve  shells,  or  those  of  acephalous  mollusca,  are  marine. 
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about  ten  only  out  of  ninety  genera  btang  freshwater.     Among  these 
last,  the  four  most  common  forms,  both  recent  and  fossil,  are  Ci/clas,  Gy 
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rtna,  Unio,  and  Anodonta  (see  figures) ;  the  two  first  and  two  last  of 
which  are  so  nearly  allied  as  to  pass  into  each  other. 


•  See  Woodwitd'e  Uantul  oT  the  UoUnsca,  1866. 
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Lamarck  dirided  the  bivalye  mollusca  into 
the  Dimyary,  or  those  haring  two  huge  mtia- 
cqIot  impressioDS  ia  each  valve,  as  a  &  in  the 
Cyclaa,  fig.  2S,  and  the  Motwmyary,  such  as 
the  oyster  aod  scallop,  in  which  there  is  only 
one  of  these  impressions,  as  is  seen  in  fig.  30. 
Now,  as  uone  of  these  last,  or  the  onimuscolar  ' 
bivalves,  are  freshwater,*  we  may  at  once  pro- 
same  a  deposit  in  which  we  find  any  of  them 
to  be  marine. 

The  univalve  shells  most  characteristio  of  ^ 
Gresfa-water  deposits  are,  Planorbii,  JAmnaa, 
and  Paludina.    (Sea  figorea.)    But  to  these  are  occasionally  added 

Pig.  n.  Fif.  n. 


Phyta,  Succinea,  Aneyttu,  Valvata,  Melanopnt,  Mdania,  Potamida, 
and  Neritina.     (See  figures.) 

Flg.M.  n«.B5,  «»«.  nf.»T. 


•  The  freshwatop  MuUeri*,  which  Imh  two  musculap  impressions  when  young,  hu 
only  one  la  the  uliilt  etato,  Ihiu  fortning  a  B'mgU  ciceptioD  to  the  rule. 
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Some  nataraliets  include  Nerititia  (Eg,  42)  and  the  marine  Merita 
(fig.  43)  in  the  same  genus,  it  being  acarcely  possible  to  diBtinguish 


KerWna  gMniliit.    I'arlibuiiL  XtHta granulom.    Peiis] 

the  two  by  good  generic  characters.     But,  as  a,  general 
rule,  the  fluviatile  species  are  smaller,  smoother,  and  more 
globular  than  tlie  marine;  and  they  have  never,  like  the 
JVerilce,  the  inner  mat^n  of  the  outer  lip  toothed  or  crei 
lated.     (Sco  fig.  43.) 

The  Potamides  inliahit  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  wa 
latitudes,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  marine  ceritl 
by  their  orbicular  and  multispiral  opercuk.      The  genus   rBiatnidu 
auricula  (fig.  38)  is  amphibious,  frequenting  swamps  and  '^^^'J^' 
marshes  within  the  influence  of  the  tide. 

The  terrestrial  shells  are  all  univalves.  The  most  abundant  gen«» 
among  these,  both  in  a  recent  and  fossil  state,  are  ffelix  (fig.  45),  Cy- 
riostoma  (fig.  46),  Pupa  (fig.  47),  Clausilia  (fig.  48),  Bulimus  (fig.  49), 

Fig. «,  Fig. «,  Fig.  41.       Pig.  *a  Ftg.  *». 
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and  Aehatina  ;  which  two  last  arc  nearly  allied  and  pass  into  each  other. 
The  AmpuUaria  (fig.  50)  is  another  genus  of  shells,  inhiihitiug  riveis 
and  ponds  in  hot  countries.  Many  fossil  species  have 
been  referred  to  this  genus,  but  they  have  been  found 
cliiefly  in  marine  formations,  and  are  suspected  by 
some  oonchologisls  to  belong  to  Malica  and  other  ma- 
rine genera. 

All  univalve  shells  of  land  and  freshwater  species, 

with  the  exception  of  Melanopsia  (fig.  41),  and  Acha- 

japaoaria  giauea,  ''"Oi  which  has  a  sliglit  indentation,  have  entire 
from ih» Jomnfc  mouths;  and  this  circumstance  may  often  serve  as 
a  convenient  rule  for  distinguishing  freshwater  from  marine  strata ; 
since,  if  any  univalves  occur  of  which  tlie  mouths  are  not  entire,  we 
may  presume  that  the  formation  is  marine.  The  aperture  is  said  to  be 
entire  in  such  shells  as  the  AmpuUaria  and  the  land  shells  (figs.  45 — 
48),  when  its  outline  is  not  interrupted  by  an  indentation  or  notch. 
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is  not  prolonged  into 


Ruch  as  that  seen  at  i  in  ATteillaria  (fig.  G2) ; 
a  caual,  hs  that  seen  at  a  in  Pleuroloma  (fig.  Bl). 

The  moaths  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  marine  univalves  have  theee 
notches  or  canals,  and  almost  all  such  epedes  are  carnivorous ;  whereas 
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nearly  all  testacea  having  entire  mouths,  are  plaut-eaters ;  whetlier  the 
species  be  marine,  freshwater,  or  terrestrial. 

There  is,  however,  one  genus  which  affords  an  occasional  exception  to 
one  of  the  above  rules.  The  Cerilhium  (fig.  44),  although  provided  with 
a  short  canal,  comprises  some  species  which  inhabit  salt,  others  bracldsh, 
and  others  fresh  water,  and  they  are  said  to  be  all  plant-eaters. 

Among  the  fossils  veiy  common  in  freshwater  deposits  are  the  shells 
of  OypH»,  a  minute  craataceous  animal,  having  a  shell  much  resembling 
that  of  the  bivalve  mollusca.*  Many  minute  living  species  of  this  genus 
swarm  in  lakes  and  stagnant  pools  in  Great  Britain  ;  but  their  shells  are 
not,  if  considered  separately,  conclusive  as  to  the  freshwater  origin  of  a 
deposit,  because  the  majority  of  species  in  another  kindred  genus  of  the 
same  order,  the  Cytherina  of  Lnmarck  (see  above,  fig.  21,  p.  S6],  in- 
habit salt  wat«r;  and,  although  the  animal  differs  slightly,  the  shell  is 
scarcely  distinguishable  from  that  of  the  Oypris, 

The  seed-vessels  and  stems  of  Cbara,  a  genus  of  aquatic  plants,  are 
very  frequent  in  freshwater  strata.  These  seed-vessels  were  called,  before 
their  true  nature  was  known,  gyrogonitea,  and  were  supposed  to  be 
foraminiferous  shells.     (See  fig.  53  a.) 

The  Charce  inhabit  the  bottom  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  flourish 
mostly  where  the  water  is  charged  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Their  seed- 
vessels  are  covered  with  a  very  tough  integument,  capable  of  resisting 
decomposition ;  to  which  circumstance  we  may  attribute  (heir  abundan<% 
in  a  fossil  state.  The  annexed  figure  (fig.  S4)  represents  a  branch  of 
one  of  many  new  species  found  by  Professor  Amici  in  the  lakes  of 
northern  Italy.  The  seed-vessel  in  this  plant  is  more  globular  than  in 
the  British  Charm,  and  therefore  more  nearly  resembles  in  form  the  ex- 
tinct fossil  species  found  in  England,  France,  and  other  countries.     The 


*  For  figures  of  fouil  (pedes  of  Farbrck,  see  below,  eh.  zx. 
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stems,  as  well  as  the  seed-vessels,  of  these  plants  occur  both  in  modern 
shell  marl  and  in  ancient  freshwater  formations.     They  are  generally 


Fig.  68. 


Fig.  61 


(^ra  medicaginvla  ; 
foMil    Upper  Eocene, 
Isle  of  Wight 
a.  8eed-vc«isel, 

magnified  20 

diameters. 
h.  Stem,  magnified. 


Chara  elasUoa  ;  recent    Italy. 

a.  Sessile  seed-vessel  between  the  divisions  of 
tlie  leaves  of  the  female  plant 

h.  Magnified  transverse  section  of  a  branch, 
witli  five  seed-vessels,  seen  f^om  below 
upwards. 


composed  of  a  large  tube  surrounded  by  smaller  tubes ;  the  whole  stem 
being  divided  at  certain  intervals  by  transverse  partitions  or  joints. 
(See  b,  fig.  63.) 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  impres- 
sions of  leaves,  and  branches  of  trees,  in  strata  containing  freshwater 
shells ;  and  we  also  find  occasionally  the  teeth  and  bones  of  land  quad- 
rupeds, of  species  now  unknown.  The  manner  in  which  such  remains 
are  occasionally  carried  by  rivers  into  lakes,  especially  during  floods,  has 
been  fully  treated  of  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology."* 

The  remains  of  fish  are  occasionally  useful  in  determining  the  fresh- 
water origin  of  strata.  Certain  genera,  such  as  carp,  perch,  pike,  and 
loach  {Cyprijuis,  Perca^  Esox^  and  Cobltis),  as  also  Lebias,  being  pe- 
culiar to  freshwater.  Other  genera  contain  some  freshwater  and  some 
marine  species,  as  Coitus,  Mugil,  and  Anguilla,  or  eel.  The  rest  are 
either  common  to  rivei*s  and  the  sea,  as  the  salmon  ;  or  are  exclusively 
characteristic  of  salt  water.  The  above  observations  respecting  fossil 
fishes  are  applicable  only  to  the  more  modem  or  tertiary  deposits ;  for 
in  the  more  ancient  rocks  the  forms  depart  so  widely  from  those  of  ex- 
isting fishes,  that  it  is  very  difficult,  at  least  in  the  present  state  of  sci- 
ence, to  derive  any  positive  information  from  icthyolites  respecting  the 
element  in  which  strata  were  deposited. 

The  alternation  of  marine  and  freshwater  formations,  both  on  a  small 
and  large  scale,  are  facts  well  ascertained  in  geology.  When  it  occurs 
on  a  small  scale,  it  may  have  arisen  from  the  alternate  occupation  of 
certain  spaces  by  river  water  and  the  sea ;  for  in  the  flood  season  the 
river  forces  back  the  ocean  and  freshens  it  over  a  large  area,  depositing 
at  the  same  time  its  sediment ;  after  which  the  salt  water  again  returns, 
and,  on  resuming  its  former  place,  brings  with  it  sand,  mud,  and  marine 
shells. 

♦  Sec  Index  of  Principles,  "  Fossilization." 
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There  are  also  lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  many  rivers,  as  the  Nile  and 
Mississippi,  which  are  divided  off  by  bars  of  sand  from  the  sea,  and 
which  are  filled  with  salt  and  fresh  water  by  turns.  They  often  conmiu- 
nicate  exclusively  with  the  river  for  months,  years,  or  even  centuries ; 
and  then  a  breach  being  made  in  the  bar  of  sand,  they  are  for  long  pe- 
riods filled  with  salt  water. 

The  Lym-Fiord  in  Jutland  offers  an  excellent  illustration  of  analogous 
changes  ;  for,  in  the  course  of  the  last  thousand  years,  the  itestern  ex- 
tremity of  this  long  filth,  which  is  120  miles  in  length,  including  its 
windings,  has  been  four  times  fi^h  and  four  times  salt,  a  bar  of  sand 
between  it  and  the  ocean  having  been  as  ofi;en  formed  and  removed. 
The  last  irruption  of  salt  water  happened  in  1824,  when  the  North  Sea 
entered,  killing  all  the  fi-eshwater  shells,  fish,  and  plants ;  and  from  that 
time  to  the  present,  the  sea-weed  Fucus  venculostis,  together  with  oys- 
ters and  other  marine  moUusca,  have  succeeded  the  CyclaSj  LymneOf 
Paludina^  and  Charce,* 

But  changes  like  these  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  and  those  before  mentioned 
as  occurring  at  the  mouths  of  great  rivers,  will  only  account  for  some 
cases  of  marine  deposits  of  partial  extent  resting  on  fi*eshwater  strata. 
When  we  find,  as  in  the  southeast  of  England,  a  great  series  of  fi^h- 
water  beds,  1000  feet  in  thickness,  resting  upon  marine  formations  and 
again  covered  by  other  rocks,  such  as  (he  cretaceous,  more  than  1000 
feet  thick,  and  of  deep-sea  origin,  we  shall  find  it  necessary  to  seek  for  a 
different  explanation  of  the  phenomena.f 


CHAPTER  IV. 


CONSOLIDATION    OF    STRATA    AND    PETRIFACTION    OF    FOSSILS. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits — Cementing  together  of  particles — Hardening 
by  exposure  to  air — Concretionary  nodules — Consolidating  effects  of  pressure — 
Mineralization  of  organic  remains — Impressions  and  casts  bow  formed — Fossil 
wood — GSppert's  experiments — Precipitation  of  stony  matter  most  rapid  where 
putrefaction  is  going  on — Source  of  lime  in  solution — Silex  derived  from  de- 
composition of  felspar — Proofs  of  the  lapidification  of  some  fossils  soon  after 
burial,  of  others  when  much  decayed. 

Having  spoken  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  characters  of  sedi- 
mentary formations,  both  as  dependent  on  the  deposition  of  inorganic 
matter  and  the  distribution  of  fossils,  I  may  next  treat  of  the  consolidation 
of  stratified  rocks,  and  the  petrifaction  of  imbedded  organic  remains. 

Chemical  and  mechanical  deposits, — A  distinction  has  been  made  b}* 

*  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Lym-Fiord." 
t  Sec  below,  Chap.  XVIIL,  on  the  Wealdea 
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geologists  between  deposits  of  a  chemical,  and  those  of  a  mechanical 
origin.  By  the  latter  name  are  designated  beds  of  mud,  sand,  or  peb- 
bles produced  by  the  action  of  running  water,  also  accumulations  <A 
stones  and  scoriae  thrown  out  by  a  volcano,  which  have  fedlen  into  their 
present  place  by  the  force  of  gravitation.  But  the  matter  which  forms 
a  chemical  deposit  has  not  been  mechanically  suspended  in  water,  but  in 
a  state  of  solution  until  separated  by  chemical  action.  In  this  manner 
carbonate  of  lime  is  often  precipitated  upon  the  bottom  of  lakes  and 
seas  in  a  solid  form,  as  may  be  well  seen  in  many  parts  of  Italy,  where 
mineral  springs  abound,  and  where  the  calcareous  stone,  called  travertin, 
is  deposited.  In  these  springs  the  lime  is  usuially  held  in  solution  by  an 
excess  of  carbonic  acid,  or  by  heat  if  it  be  a  hot  spring,  until  the  water, 
on  issuing  from  the  earth,  cools  or  loses  part  of  its  acid.  The  calcareous 
matter  then  fells  down  in  a  solid  state,  incrusting  shells,  fragments  of 
wood  and  leaves,  and  binding  them  together.* 

In  coral  reefs,  large  masses  of  limestone  are  formed  by  the  stony  skel- 
etons of  zoophytes ;  and  these,  together  with  shells,  become  cemented 
together  by  carbonate  of  lime,  part  of  which  is  probably  furnished  to 
the  sea-water  by  the  decomposition  of  dead  corals.  Even  shells  of  which 
tlie  animals  are  still  living,  on  these  reefe,  are  very  conmionly  found  to 
be  incrusted  over  with  a  hard  coating  of  limestone.f 

K  sand  and  pebbles  are  carried  by  a  river  into  the  sea,  and  these 
are  bound  together  immediately  by  carbonate  of  lime,  the  deposit 
may  be  described  as  of  a  mixed  origin,  partly  chemical,  and  partly 
mechanical. 

Now,  the  remarks  already  made  in  Chapter  11.  on  the  original  hori- 
zontality  of  strata  are  strictly  applicable  to  mechanical  deposits,  and 
only  partially  to  those  of  a  mixed  nature.  Such  as  are  purely  chemical 
may  be  formed  on  a  very  steep  slope,  or  may  even  incrust  the  vertical 
walls  of  a  fissure,  and  be  of  equal  thickness  throughout ;  but  such  de- 
posits are  of  small  extent,  and  for  the  most  part  confined  to  vein-stones. 

Cementing  of  particles. — It  is  chiefly  in  the  case  of  calcareous  rocks 
that  solidification  tiikes  place  at  the  time  of  deposition.  But  there  are 
many  deposits  in  which  a  cementing  process  comes  into  operation  long 
afterwards.  We  may  sometimes  obsene,  where  the  water  of  ferruginous 
or  calcareous  springs  has  flowed  through  a  bed  of  sand  or  gravel,  that 
iron  or  carbonate  of  lime  has  been  deposited  in  the  interstices  between 
the  grains  or  pebbles,  so  that  in  certain  places  the  whole  has  been  bound 
together  into  a  stone,  the  same  set  of  strata  remaining  in  other  parts 
loose  and  incoherent. 

Proofs  of  a  similar  cementing  action  are  seen  in  a  rock  at  Kelloway 
in  Wiltshire.  A  peculiar  band  of  sandy  strata,  belonging  to  the  group 
called  Oolite  by  geologists,  may  be  traced  through  several  counties,  the 
sand  being  tor  the  most  part  loose  and  unconsolidated,  but  becoming 

♦  See  Principles,  Index,  "  Calcareous  Springs,"  Ac 
t  Ibid.    "Travertin,"  "Coral  Reefs,"  <kc 
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stony  near  Kelloway.  In  this  district  there  are  numerous  fossil  sheUs 
which  have  decomposed,  having  for  the  most  part  left  only  their  casts. 
The  calcareous  matter  hence  derived  has  evidently  served,  at  some  former 
period,  as  a  cement  to  the  siliceous  grains  of  sand,  and  thus  a  solid  sand- 
stone has  been  produced.  K  we  take  fragments  of  many  other  argilla- 
ceous grits,  retaining  the  casts  of  shells,  and  plunge  them  imto  dilute 
muriatic  or  other  acid,  we  see  them  immediately  changed  into  common 
sand  and  mud  ;  the  cement  of  lime  derived  from  the  shells,  having  been 
dissolved  by  the  acid. 

Traces  of  impressions  and  casts  are  often  extremely  faint  In  some 
loose  sands  of  recent  date  we  meet  with  shells  in  so  advanced  a  stage  of 
decomposition  as  to  crumble  into  powder  when  touched.  It  is  clear  that 
water  percolating  such  strata  may  soon  remove  the  calcareous  matter  of 
the  shell ;  and,  unless  circumstances  cause  the  carbonate  of  lime  to  be 
again  deposited,  the  grains  of  sand  will  not  be  cemented  together ;  in 
which  case  no  memorial  of  the  fossil  will  remain.  The  absence  of  or- 
ganic remains  from  many  aqueous  rocks  may  be  thus  explained ;  but 
we  may  presume  that  in  many  of  them  no  fossils  were  ever  imbedded, 
as  there  are  extensive  tracts  on  the  bottoms  of  existing  seas  even  of 
moderate  depth  on  which  no  fragment  of  shell,  coral,  or  other  living 
creature  can  be  detected  by  dredgiug.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
parts  of  the  Mediterranean  (the  -^ean  sea  for  example),  where,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  the  zero  of  animal  life  has  been  reached,  at 
the  depth  of  230  fathoms ;  a  deposit  of  yellowish  mud  of  very  uniform 
character,  and  devoid  of  organic  remains,  being  there  in  progress.* 
Later  experiments,  however,  have  proved  that  organic  beings  inhabit 
other  parts  of  the  same  sea  at  considerably  greater  depths. 

In  what  manner  silex  and  carbonate  of  Ume  may  become  widely  dif- 
fused in  small  quantities  through  the  waters  which  permeate  the  earth^s 
crust  will  be  spoken  of  presently,  when  the  petrifaction  of  fossil  bodies 
is  considered ;  but  I  may  remark  here  that  such  waters  are  always 
passing  in  the  case  of  thermal  springs  from  hotter  to  colder  parts  of  the 
interior  of  the  earth  ;  and  as  often  as  the  temperature  of  the  solvent  is 
lowered,  mineral  matter  has  a  tendency  to  separate  from  it  and  solidify. 
Thus  a  stony  cement  is  often  supplied  to  sand,  pebbles,  or  any  fragment- 
ary mixture.  In  some  conglomerates,  like  the  pudding-stone  of  Hertford- 
shire (a  Lower  Eocene  deposit),  pebbles  of  flint  and  grains  of  sand  are 
united  by  a  siliceous  cement  so  firmly,  that  if  a  block  be  fractured  the 
rent  passes  as  readily  through  the  pebbles  as  through  the  cement 

It  is  probable  that  many  strata  became  solid  at  the  time  when  they 
emerged  from  the  waters  in  which  they  were  deposited,  and  when  they 
first  formed  a  part  of  the  dry  land.  A  well-known  fact  seems  to  con- 
firm this  idea :  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  stones  used  for  building 
and  road-making  are  much  sofrer  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry 
than  after  they  have  been  long  exposed  to  the  air ;  and  these,  when  once 

•  Report  Brit  Asa.  1843,  p.  178. 
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dried,  may  afterwards  be  immersed  for  any  length  of  time  in  water 
witliout  becoming  soft  again.  Hence  it  is  found  desirable  to  shape  the 
stones  which  are  to  be  used  in  architecture  while  they  are  yet  soft  and 
wet,  and  while  they  contain  their  "  quarry-water,"  as  it  is  called ;  also  to 
break  up  stone  intended  for  roads  when  soft,  and  then  leave  it  to  dry  in 
the  air  for  months  that  it  may  harden.  Such  induration  may  perhaps 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  the  water,  which  penetrates  the  minutest 
pores  of  rocks,  to  deposit,  on  evaporation,  carbonate  of  lime,  iron,  silex, 
and  other  minerals  previously  held  in  solution,  and  thereby  to  fill  up  the 
pores  partially.  These  particles,  on  crystallizing,  would  not  only  be 
themselves  deprived  of  freedom  of  motion,  but  would  also  bind  together 
other  portions  of  the  rock  which  before  were  loosely  aggregated.  On 
the  same  principle  wet  sand  and  mud  become  as  hard  as  stone  when 
fi^zen ;  b^^ause  one  ingredient  of  the  mass,  namely,  the  water,  has  crys- 
tallized, so  as  to  hold  firmly  together  all  the  separate  particles  of  which 
the  loose  mud  and  sand  were  composed. 

Dr.  MacCulloch  mentions  a  sandstone  in  Skye,  which  may  be  moulded 
like  dough  when  first  found  ;  and  some  simple  minerals,  which  are  rigid 
and  as  hard  as  glass  in  our  cabinets,  are  often  flexible  and  soft  in  their 
native  beds ;  this  is  the  case  with  asbestos,  sahlite,  tremolite,  and 
chalcedony,  and  it  is  reported  also  to  happen  in  the  case  of  the 
beryl.* 

The  marl  recently  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  Lake  Superior,  in  North 
America,  is  soft^  and  often  filled  with  fi-esh water  shells ;  but  if  a  piece 
be  taken  up  and  dried,  it  becomes  so  hard  that  it  can  only  be  broken  by 
a  smart  blow  of  the  hammer.  If  the  lake  therefore  was  drained,  such 
a  deposit  would  be  found  to  consist  of  strata  of  marlstone,  like  that 
observed  in  many  ancient  European  formations,  and  like  them  contain- 
ing freshwater  shells. 

It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  heterogeneous  materials  which  rivers 
transport  to  the  sea  may  at  once  set  under  water,  like  the  artificial  mix- 
ture called  pozzolana,  which  consists  of  fine  volcanic  sand  charged  with 
about  20  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
of  lime.  This  substance  hardens,  and  becomes  a  solid  stone  in  water, 
and  was  used  by  the  Romans  in  constructing  the  foundations  of  build- 
ings in  the  sea. 

Consolidation  in  these  cases  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  chemical 
affinity  on  finely  comminuted  matter  previously  suspended  in  water. 
After  deposition  similar  particles  seem  to  exert  a  mutual  attraction  on 
each  other,  and  congregate  together  in  particular  spots,  forming  lumps, 
nodules,  and  concretions.  Thus  in  many  argillaceous  deposits  there  are 
calcareous  balls,  or  spherical  concretions,  ranged  in  layers  parallel  to  the 
general  stratification  ;  an  arrangement  which  took  place  after  the  shale 
nr  marl  had  been  thrown  down  in  successive  laminae  ;  for  these  laminsc 

♦  Dr.  MacCulloch,  Syst.  of  Geol.  vol  i.  p.  128. 
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Fig.  65. 


Calctfvoos  nodules  In  JAaB. 


Fig-M 


Spheroidal  concretions  in  msgneelsn 
limestone. 


are  often  traced  in  the  concretions,  remaining  parallel  to  those  of  the  sur- 
rounding unconsolidated  rock.  (See  fig.  65.)  Such  nodules  of  lime- 
stone have  often  a  shell  or  other  foreign 

body  in  the  centre.* 

Among  the  most  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  concretionary  structure  are  those 
described  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as 
abounding  in  the  magnesian  limestone 
of  the  north  of  England.  The  spherical  balls  are  of  various  sizes,  from 
that  of  a  pea  to  a  diameter  of  several  feet,  and  they  have  both  a  con- 
centric and  radiated  structure,  while  at  the  same  time  the  laminae  of 
original  deposition  pass  uninterruptedly  through  them.  In  some  clifli 
this  limestone  resembles  a  great  irregular  pile  of  cannon  balls.  Some 
of  the  globular  masses  have  their  centre  in  one  stratum,  while  a  portion 
of  their  exterior  passes  through  to  the  stratum  above  or  below.  Thus 
the  larger  spheroid  in  the  annexed  section  (fig.  56)  passes  fit>m  the 

stratum  b  upwards  into  a.  In  this  in- 
stance we  must  suppose  the  deposition  of 
a  series  of  minor  layers,  first  forming  the 
stratum  6,  and  afterwards  the  incumbent 
stratum  a  ;  then  a  movement  of  the  par- 
ticles took  place,  and  the  carbonates  of 
lime  and  magnesia  separated  from  the 
more  impure  and  mixed  matter,  forming  the  still  unconsolidated  parts  of 
the  stratum.  Crystallization,  beginning  at  the  centre,  must  have  gone 
on  forming  concentric  coats,  around  the  original  nucleus  without  inter- 
fering with  the  laminated  structure  of  the  rock. 

When  the  particles  of  rocks  have  been  thus  rearranged  by  chemical 
forces,  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  or  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  certain 
lines  of  division  are  due  to  original  deposition  or  to  the  subsequent  ag- 
gregation of  similar  particles.     Thus  suppose  three  strata  of  grit.  A,  B, 

C,  are  charged  unequally  with  calcareous 
matter,  and  that  B  is  the  most  calcareous. 
If  consolidation  takes  place  in  B,  the  con- 
cretionary action  may  spread  upwards 
into  a  part  of  A,  where  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  more  abundant  than  in  the  rest ;  so  that  a  mass  c?,  ^,/,  forming 
a  portion  of  the  superior  stratum,  becomes  united  with  B  into  one  solid 
mass  of  stone.  The  original  line  of  division  rf,  e,  being  thus  eflfaced,  the 
line  rf,  /,  would  generally  be  considered  as  the  surface  of  the  bed  B, 
though  not  strictly  a  true  plane  of  stratification. 

Pressure  and  heat, — When  sand  and  mud  sink  to  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  sea,  the  particles  are  not  pressed  down  by  the  enormous  weight  of 
the  incumbent  ocean  ;  for  the  water,  which  becomes  mingled  wiUi  the 
sand  and  mud,  resists  pressure  with  a  force  equal  to  that  of  the  column 
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*  De  la  Beche,  Qeol  Researches,  p.  95,  and  QeoL  Observer  (1861),  p.  686. 


St  iHKEXLAUZAnas  or  IQ^  n. 

v£  fbiid  a^*n[B»-  TIh-  Bane  luameu  in  T^rod  lo  orgwiir  TBnuuns  fdudb 
wat  £lied  iriiL  inoer  under  great  prcBBiire  jtE>  llifT  amk.  oxliflrwiBe  liicy 
wanld  lie  iiiiiDed2aie]T  crndied  Id  pieoBb  snd  &axexi€td.  Is^^ertlielaft.  H 
^le  nuABciiik  of  &  Bimmm  Tenuds  in  &  xieidin^  hthv-.  and  do  not  aat  or 
wlidifr.  iber  will  t«e  cmduftlhr  figoeezed  down  Idt  xkie  "wei^ix  of  odiflr 
matediik  B]iooeBBiv«}T  iRiaited  in»cm  tlicm.  jnsi  a^  sofi  cIbt  or  loose  smd 
cm  iducL  a  Loufie  if>  baih  nifij  |five  itbt.  Bt  sncL  downward  pKHore 
partickE  of  olar,  sand,  and  xnacL  mar  Iteeome  packed  imr*  a  wnaTW 
ipaoe.  and  Le  made  lo  cubere  t<»£rBiiier  permanexdr. 

Analo^Q£>  €5k:ii>  of  ccmdensanciL  max  aziae  wiien  ibe  ftolid  pon^  of 
the  eBrtL*§  crosi  are  fcirced  in  TanDnE>  direcsianf  hv  those  mac^iamcal 
mov^sEUBOiB  afierwardf  ic>  l*e  dt*«tcnt»ed.  lir  wiiic^  fcrau  liave  liesn  lient, 
Im^en.  and  raki^  above  the  lentil  of  ibe  itea.  LockF  of  more  yielding 
iDatenalE>  mnst  ci&eii  bare  l»eeiL  farmed  afrainst  adieR-  prpncmslT  canBoK 
idsted.  and.  \kuh  ccimpresbed.  msj  bave  acquired  a  new  scrncaire.  JL 
leoeni  diMXtT^rr  msr  b^j»  ns  tc»  comprebend  bow  £ne  Bedimem  decrFad 
from  "ibe  dtftritnt  of  rc»c^  max  l»e  Robdifit^  Inr  mere  preaRure.  13ie 
gra|ibitie  or  ^  bb^ck  bsad^  <(f  eximmeroe  baring  l»eo^ane  vesy  acjotse.  Mz. 
Brockedon  contnT^  a  medicKi  bj  wbidi  ibe  dnst  cd*  ibe  pnrar  pooticBii 
of  the  mineral  found  in  Borrow  dale  miribi  t*e  Tecampas«d  inK>  a  masBas 
denae  and  compaci  a£>  naiire  gr&pbiie.  The  jK'wder  of  p:apbiie  is  £nl 
cu^efalhr  prepared  and  freed  from  air.  and  jib&oed  under  a  pctwerfoQ  jBfcm 
on  a  strong  sieel  dk.  with  air-ticbi  frttings.  It  if  ib«n  scnick  serera] 
UowB,  «acb  (*f  a  }K»w€r  of  1 00C«  lonf ;  afi«r  vLicb  c»j»eraticai  ibe  powda 
is  ao  jter^KctJT  Bobdi^ed  ibat  ii  can  l»e  cui  i^*r  jteucik.  and  exibildis  wbea 
brc^fcen  tbe  same  lerture  as  naiive  craj^brife- 

But  tbe  acDoii  of  beat  at  Tiiric»uf  depibf  in  tbe  eanb  is  probablT  the 
most  jK>w€rfai  c»f  aJ]  catbes  in  bardenin^  seiimeLiajT  srraUL  To  tbi? 
fiubject  1  ebal]  reftsr  apun  wboi  trtsatmr  c»f  tbe  noesamoipibic  rxis,  and 
of  tbe  alatT  and  ic»int^  Esrmc^nirt:. 

MtMraUzaivcoi  wf  ivroaaiMc  roMtita.. — The  cbanijeS'  wbic^  foasD  arcamc 
bodies  bare  underc'.»iie  sinc^  tber  were  first  iml»ed3<^  in  roc^  tiiwa 
mwh  hghi  on  tbe  w»nsc»bdation  erf  straik.  Tussl  f»bell>  in  sc»me  modem 
deposits  bare  been  bcaroel'T  ah-ered  in  tbe  K^tirjie  of  c«LtiirJ«v  baiing 
fiimplT  lost  a  pan  of  tb«ir  animal  matier.  Bet  ic  c»iber  ca^es  tbe  sbeD 
bas  disajijieared.  and  j«f:  an  impressit»n  onlr  of  its  exttiriair,  or  a  casa  rf 
its  inieri:»r  lonn.  or  tbirdir.  a  cast  erf  ibe  sbeili  iis»el£  tbe  ori^iinal  matter 
<j£  wbiti  bat  beet  remor*fd.  TLew-  different  forms  of  fvisabxaxion  mar 
«hDt  be  unde8iBiCK*d  if  we  examine  tbe  mud  reoentlr  tbiv^wn  c»ui  ^*an  a 
pond  or  canai  in  wbidi  tbere  are  fabelk.  If  tbe  mud  l»e  aipHaoeooa,  it 
aeqmres  canBieuoicr  (,m  drrin^;.  and  c»n  lfl»eaidn^  open  a  pordon  of  h  we 
find  liitt  «ai!b  tdieE  bat  idt  imjiresgions  erf  its  external  ictrm.  If  we  tben 
tbe  idtdj  ii*eHl  we  iind  witbin  a  K»bd  nuck^tis  erf  dUy,  Laving  t3i€ 
of  tbe  im^ricir  fM  tbe  BbelL  Tbis  fc^m  is  c^ften  veT  difersni  from 
that  <irf  tbe  omw  libelL  Tbut  a  cast  stich  as  «.  %,  5S.  Oi^mmonh-  aJkd 
s  fanil  «cn«w.  wouid  n*n  «r  be  Bi»j:»ec!iied  bj  an  inexpeiritmocNi  ooncboSrcwl 
l»  W  tbe  iirt«nial  «Liap€  irf  tbe  faasi]  tmiTa]Tr,  K  %,  »^SL     Xor  should 
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we  have  imagined  at  &nt  sight  that  the  shell  a  and  the  cast  b,  fig.  B9, 
were  different  parts  of  the  same  fossil.     The  reader  will  observe,  in  the 


last-mendoned  figure  {b,  fig.  69),  that  an  empty  apace  shaded  dark,  which' 
the  shell  itself  once  occupied,  now  intervenes  between  the  enveloping 
stone  and  the  cost  of  the  smooth  interior  of  the  whorls.  In  such  cases 
the  shell  has  been  dissolved  and  the  component  pardcles  removed  hy 
water  percolating  the  rock.  If  the  nucleus  were  taken  out  a  hollow 
mould  would  remain,  on  which  the  external  form  of  the  sltell  with  its 
tubercles  and  strije,  as  seen  in  a,  fig.  59,  woiJd  be  seen  embossed.  Now 
if  the  space  alluded  to  between  (he  nucleus  and  the  impreesion,  instead 
of  being  left  empty,  has  been  filled  up  with  calcareous  spar,  flint,  py- 
rites, or  other  mineral,  we  then  obtain  from  the  mould  an  exact  cast  both 
of  the  externa!  and  internal  form  of  the  original  shell.  In  this  manner 
silicified  casts  of  shells  have  been  formed  ;  and  if  the  mud  or  sand  of 
the  nucleus  happen  to  be  incoherent,  or  soluble  in  acid,  we  can  then  pro- 
cure in  flint  an  empty  shell,  which  in  shape  is  the  exact  counterpart  of 
the  original.  This  cast  may  be  compared  to  a  bronze  statue,  representing 
merely  the  superficial  form,  and  not  the  internal  oigaoizadon ;  but  there 
is  another  description  of  petrifaction  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  of  a 
much  more  wonderful  kind,  which  may  be  compared  to  certain  anatom- 
ical models  in  wax,  where  not  only  the  outward  forms  and  features,  but 
the  nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  other  internal  oigans  are  also  shown. 
Thus  wo  find  corals,  ori^nally  calcareous,  in  which  not  only  the  general 
shape,  but  also  the  minnte  and  complicated  internal  organization  are  re- 
tained in  flint 

Such  a  process  of  petrifaction  is  still  more  remarkably  exhibited  in 
fossil  wood,  in  which  we  often  perceive  not  only  the  rings  of  annnal 
growth,  but  all  the  minute  vessels  and  medullary  rays.  Many  of  the 
minute  cells  and  fibres  of  plants,  and  even  those  spiral  vessels  which  in 
the  living  vegetable  can  only  be  discovered  by  the  microscope,  are  pre- 
served. Among  many  instances,  I  may  mention  a  fossil  tree,  72  feet  in 
length,  found  at  Gosforth  near  Newcastle,  in  sandstone  strata  associated 
with  coal.  By  cutUng  a  transverse  slice  so  thin  as  to  transmit  light, 
and  magnifying  it  about  fifty-five  times,  the  texture  seen  in  fig.  60  is  ex- 
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hibited.  A  tracbtre  equally  minute  and  complicaud  has  been  observed 
in  tbo  wood  of  laige  trunks  of  foesil  trees  found 
in  the  Craigleilh  quany  near  Edinburgh,  where 
the  stone  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  siliceous, 
but  consisted  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  hme,  with 
oxide  of  iron,  alumina,  and  carbon.  The  parallel 
rows  of  vessels  here  seen  ara  the  rings  of  an- 
nual growth,  but  in  one  part  (hey  are  imperfectly 
^^  presen'ed,  the  wood  baring  probably  decayed 
before  the  mineralizing  matter  had  penetrated  to 
that  portion  of  the  tree. 
In  attempting  to  explain  the  process  of  petrifaction  in  such  cases,  we 
may  first  assume  that  strata  are  very  generally  permeated  by  water 
charged  with  minute  portions  of  calcareous,  siliceous,  and  other  earths 
in  solution,  la  what  manner  they  become  so  impregnated  will  be  after- 
wards con^dered.  If  an  organic  substance  is  exposed  in  the  open  air 
to  the  action  of  the  sun  and  rain,  it  will  in  time  putrefy,  or  be  dksolved 
into  its  component  elements,  which  consist  cliiefly  of  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon.  These  will  readily  be  absorbed  by  the  atmosphere  or  be 
washed  away  by  rain,  so  that  all  vestiges  of  the  dead  animal  or  plant 
disappear.  But  if  the  same  substances  be  submerged  in  water,  they  de- 
compose more  gradually ;  and  if  buried  in  earth,  still  more  slowly,  as  in 
the  familiar  example  of  wooden  piles  or  other  buried  timber.  Now,  if 
as  fast  as  each  particle  is  set  free  by  putrefaction  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous 
state,  a  particle  equally  minute  of  cirbonate  of  lime,  llint,  or  other  min- 
eral, is  at  hand  and  ready  to  be  precipitated,  we  may  imagine  this  inor- 
ganic matter  to  take  tlie  place  just  before  left  unoccupied  by  the  organic 
molecule.  In  this  manner  a  cast  of  the  interior  of  certain  vessels  may 
Grst  be  taken,  and  aftem-ards  the  more  solid  walls  of  the  same  may 
decay  and  suffer  a  like  transmutation.  Yet  wlien  the  whole  is  lapidified, 
it  may  not  form  one  homogeneous  mass  of  stone  or  metal.  Some  of  the 
original  ligneous,  osseous,  or  other  organic  dements  may  remain  mingled 
in  certain  parts,  or  the  lapidifying  substance  itself  may  bo  differently 
colored  at  difierent  times,  or  so  crystallized  as  to  reflect  light  differ- 
ently, and  thus  the  texture  of  the  original  body  may  be  faithfully 
exhibited. 

The  student  may  perhaps  ask  whether,  on  chemical  principles,  we  have 
any  ground  to  expect  that  mineral  matter  will  be  thrown  down  precisely 
in  those  spots  where  organic  decomposition  is  in  progress  f  The  following 
curious  experiments  may  serve  to  illustrate  tbb  point.  Professor  Gop- 
pert  of  Brcslau  attempted  recently  to  imitate  the  natural  process  of  pet- 
rifaction. For  this  purpose  ho  steeped  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable 
substances  in  waters,  some  holding  siliceous,  others  calcareous,  others 
metallic  matter  in  solution.  He  found  that  in  the  period  of  a  few  weeks, 
or  even  days,  the  organic  bodies  thus  immersed  were  mineralized  to  a 
certain  extent.  Thus,  for  example,  thin  vertical  slices  of  deal,  taken 
from  the  Scotch  fir  [Piiius  syhealria),  were  immersed  in  a  moderately 
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strong  solution  of  sulphate  of  iron.  When  they  had  been  thoroughly 
soaked  in  the  liquid  for  several  days  they  were  dried  and  exposed  to  a 
red-heat  until  the  vegetable  matter  was  burnt  up  and  notliing  remained 
but  an  oxide  of  iron,  which  was  found  to  have  taken  the  form  of  the 
deal  so  exactly  that  casts  even  of  the  dotted  vessels  peculiar  to  this  fam- 
ily of  plants  were  distinctly  visible  under  the  microscope. 

Another  accidental  experiment  has  been  recorded  by  Mr.  Pepys  in  the 
Geological  Transactions.*  An  earthen  pitcher  containing  several  quarts 
of  sulphate  of  iron  had  remained  undisturbed  and  unnoticed  for  about  a 
twelvemonth  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  end  of  this  time  when  the  liquor 
was  examined  an  oily  appearance  was  observed  on  the  surface,  and  a 
yellowish  powder,  which  proved  to  be  sulphur,  together  with  a  quantity 
of  small  hairs.  At  the  bottom  were  discovered  the  bones  of  several  mice 
in  a  sediment  consisting  of  small  grains  of  p3rrites,  others  of  sulphur, 
others  of  crystallized  green  sulphate  of  iron,  and  a  black  muddy  oxide 
of  iron.  It  was  evident  that  some  mice  had  accidentally  been  drowned  in 
the  fluid,  and  by  the  mutual  action  of  the  animal  matter  and  the  sulphate 
of  iron  on  each  other,  the  metallic  sulphate  had  been  deprived  of  its  ox- 
ygen ;  hence  the  pyrites  and  the  other  compounds  were  thrown  down. 
Although  the  mice  were  not  mineralized,  or  turned  into  pyrites,  the  phe- 
nomenon shows  how  mineral  waters,  charged  with  sulphate  of  iron,  may 
be  deoxydated  on  coming  in  contact  with  animal  matter  undergoing  pu- 
trefaction, so  that  atom  after  atom  of  pyrites  may  be  precipitated,  and 
ready,  under  favorable  circumstances,  to  replace  the  oxygen,  hydrogen, 
and  carbon  into  which  the  original  body  would  be  resolved. 

The  late  Dr.  Turner  observes,  that  when  mineral  matter  is  in  a 
**  nascent  state,"  that  is  to  say,  just  liberated  from  a  previous  state  of  . 
chemical  combination,  it  is  most  ready  to  unite  with  other  matter,  and 
form  a  new  chemical  compound.  Probably  the  particles  or  atoms  just 
set  free  are  of  extreme  minuteness,  and  therefore  move  more  freely,  and 
are  more  ready  to  obey  any  impulse  of  chemical  affinity.  Whatever  be 
the  cause,  it  clearly  follows,  as  before  stated,  that  where  organic  matter 
newly  imbedded  in  sediment  is  decomposing,  there  will  chemical  changes 
take  place  most  actively. 

An  analysis  was  lately  made  of  the  water  which  was  flowing  off  from 
the  rich  mud  deposited  by  the  Hooghly  river  in  the  Delta  of  the  Ganges 
after  the  annual  inundation.  This  water  was  found  to  be  highly  charged 
with  carbonic  acid  gas  holding  lime  in  solution.f  Now  if  newly- 
deposited  mud  is  thus  proved  to  be  permeated  by  mineral  matter  in  a 
state  of  solution,  it  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  that  decomposing  organic 
bodies,  naturally  imbedded  in  sediment,  may  as  readily  become  petrified 
as  the  substances  artificially  immersed  by  Professor  Goppert  in  various 
duid  mixtures. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  water  of  springs,  or  that  which  is  continually 

♦  Vol.  L  p.  899,  first  series. 

f  PiddingtoD,  Asiat.  Research,  vol.  zviii.  p.  226. 
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percolating  the  earth's  crust,  is  rarely  free  from  a  slight  adminore  either 
of  iron,  carbonate  of  lime,  sulphur,  silica,  potash,  or  some  other  earthy, 
alkaline,  or  metallic  ingredient  Hot  springs  in  particular  are  copiously 
chaiged  with  one  or  more  of  these  elements;  and  it  is  only  in  theii 
waters  that  silez  is  found  in  abundance.  In  certain  cases,  therefore, 
especially  in  volcanic  regions,  we  may  imagine  the  flint  of  silicified 
wood  and  corals  to  have  been  supplied  by  the  waters  of  thermal  springs. 
In  other  instances,  as  in  tripoli,  it  may  have  been  derived  in  great  part,  if 
not  wholly,  from  the  decomposition  of  diatomacese,  sponges,  and  othei 
bodies.  But  even  if  this  be  granted,  we  have  still  to  inquire  whence  a  lake 
or  the  ocean  can  be  constantly  replenished  with  the  calcareous  and  siliceous 
matter  so  abundantly  withdrawn  from  it  by  the  secretions  of  living  beings. 

In  regard  to  carbonate  of  lime  there  is  no  difficulty,  because  not 
only  are  calcareous  springs  very  numerous,  but  even  rain-water,  when 
it  falls  on  ground  where  vegetable  matter  is  decomposing,  may  be- 
come so  charged  with  carbonic  acid  as  to  acquire  a  power  of  dis- 
solving a  minute  portion  of  the  calcareous  roclra  over  which  it  flows. 
Hence  marine  corals  and  mollusca  may  be  provided  by  rivers  with 
the  materials  of  their  shells  and  solid  supports.  But  pure  silex,  even 
when  reduced  to  the  finest  powder  and  boiled,  is  insoluble  in  wateTi 
except  at  very  high  temperatures.  Nevertheless  Dr.  Turner  has  well  ex- 
plained, in  an  essay  on  the  chemistry  of  geology,*  how  the  decomposi- 
tion of  felspar  may  be  a  source  of  silex  in  solution.  He  has  remarked 
that  the  siliceous  earth,  which  constitutes  more  than  half  the  bulk  of 
felgpar,  is  intimately  combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  some  other 
eleipents.  The  alkaline  matter  of  the  felspar  has  a  chemical  affinity  for 
water,  as  also  for  the  carbonic  acid  which  is  more  or  less  contained  in 
the  waters  of  most  springs.  The  water  therefore  carries  away  alkaline 
matter,  and  leaves  behind  a  clay  consisting  of  alumine  and  silica.  But 
this  residue  of  the  decomposed  mineral,  which  in  its  purest  state  is  called 
porcelain  clay,  is  found  to  contain  a  part  only  of  the  silica  which  existed 
in  the  original  felspar.  The  other  part,  therefore,  must  have  been  dis- 
solved and  removed  ;  and  this  can  be  accounted  for  in  two  ways ;  first, 
because  silica  when  combined  with  an  alkali  is  soluble  in  water ;  sec- 
ondly, because  silica  in  what  is  technically  called  its  nascent  state  is  also 
soluble  in  water.  Hence  an  endless  supply  of  silica  is  afforded  to  rivers 
and  the  waters  of  the  sea.  For  the  felspathic  rocks  are  universally  dis- 
tributed, constituting,  as  they  do,  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  volcanic^ 
plutonic,  and  metamorphic  formations.  Even  where  they  chance  to  be 
absent  in  mass,  they  rarely  foil  to  occur  in  the  superficial  gravel  or  allu- 
vial deposits  of  the  basin  of  every  large  river. 

The  disintegration  of  mica  also,  another  mineral  which  enters  largely  in- 
to the  composition  of  granite  and  various  sandstones,  may  yield  silica  which 
may  be  dissolved  in  water,  for  nearly  half  of  this  mineral  consists  of  silica, 
combined  with  alumine,  potash,  and  about  a  tenth  part  of  iron.  The  ox- 
idation of  this  iron  in  the  air  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mica. 

♦  Jam.  Ed.  New  Phil.  Journ.  Na  30,  p.  24«. 
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We  have  still,  however,  much  to  learn  before  the  conversion  of  fossil 
bodies  into  stone  is  fiilly  understood.  Some  phenomena  seem  to  imply 
that  the  mineralization  must  proceed  with  considerable  rapidity,  for 
stems  of  a  soft  and  succident  character,  and  of  a  most  perishable  nature, 
are  preserved  in  flint ;  and  there  are  instances  of  the  complete  silicifica- 
tion  of  the  young  leaves  of  a  palm-tree  when  just  about  to  shoot  forth, 
and  in  that  state  which  in  the  West  Indies  is  called  the  cabbage  of  the 
palm.*  It  may,  however,  be  questioned  whether  in  such  cases  there 
may  not  have  been  some  antiseptic  quality  in  the  water  which  re- 
tarded putrefaction,  so  that  the  &ofl  parts  of  the  buried  substance  may 
have  remained  for  a  long  time  without  disintegration,  like  the  flesh  of 
bodies  imbedded  in  peat 

Mr.  Stokes  has  pointed  out  examples  of  petrifactions  in  which  the 
more  perishable,  and  others  where  the  more  durable  portions  of  wood 
are  preserved.  These  variations,  he  suggests,  must  doubtless  have  de- 
pended on  the  time  when  the  lapidifying  mineral  was  introduced.  Thus, 
in  certain  silicified  stems  of  palm-trees,  the  cellular  tissue,  that  most  de- 
structible part,  is  in  good  condition,  while  all  signs  of  the  hard  woody 
fibre  have  disappeared,  the  spaces  once  occupied  by  it  being  hollow  or 
filled  with  agate.  Here,  petrlfjEiction  must  have  conmienced  soon  after 
the  wood  was  exposed  to  the  action  of  moisture,  and  the  supply  of  min- 
eral matter  must  then  have  failed,  or  the  water  must  have  become  too 
much  diluted  before  the  woody  fibre  decayed.  But  when  this  fibre  is 
alone  discoverable,  we  must  8up|K)se  that  an  interval  of  time  elapsed  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  lapidification,  during  which  the  cellular  tissue 
was  obliterated.  When  both  structures,  namely,  the  cellular  and  the 
woody  fibre,  are  preserved,  the  process  must  have  conmienced  at  an 
early  period,  and  continued  without  interruption  till  it  was  completed 
throughoutf 

*  Stokes,  OeoL  Trans,  vol  v.  p.  212,  second  seriea 
t  Ibid. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

ELEVATION     OP    STRATA    ABOVE    THE    BSA HORIZONTAL    AND    INCUNED 

STRATIFICATION. 

Why  the  position  of  marine  strata,  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  should  be  referred 
to  the  rising  up  of  the  land,  not  to  the  going  down  of  the  sea — Upheaval  of 
extensive  masses  of  horizontal  strata — Inclined  and  vertical  stratification — An- 
ticlinal and  synclinal  lines — Bent  strata  in  east  of  Scotland — Theory  of  folding 
by  lateral  movement — Creeps — Dip  and  strike — Structure  of  the  Jura — Vari- 
ous forms  of  outcrop — Rocks  broken  by  flexure — Inverted  position  of  disturbed 
strata — Unconformable  stratification — Button  and  Playfair  on  the  same — Frac- 
tures of  strata — Polished  surfaces — Faults — Appearance  of  repeated  alterna- 
tions produced  by  them — Origin  of  great  faults. 

Land  has  been  raised^  not  the  sea  lowered, — ^It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  aqueous  rocks  containing  marine  fossils  extend  over  wide  conti- 
nental tracts,  and  are  seen  in  mountain  chains  rising  to  great  heights 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  (p.  4).  Hence  it  follows,  that  what  is  now  dry 
land  was  once  under  water.  But  if  we  admit  this  conclusion,  we  must 
imagine,  either  that  there  has  been  a  general  lowering  of  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  or  that  the  solid  rocks,  once  covered  by  water,  have  been  raised 
up  bodily  out  of  the  sea,  and  have  thus  become  dry  land.  The  earlier 
geologists,  finding  themselves  reduced  to  this  alternative,  embraced  the 
former  opinion,  assuming  that  Uie  ocean  was  originally  universal,  and 
had  graduaUy  sunk  down  to  its  actual  level,  so  that  the  present  islands 
and  continents  were  left  dry.  It  seemed  to  them  far  easier  to  conceive 
that  the  water  had  gone  down,  than  tliat  solid  land  had  risen  upwards 
into  its  present  position.  It  w^as,  however,  impossible  to  invent  any  sat- 
isfactory hypothesis  to  explain  the  disappearance  of  so  enormous  a  body 
of  water  throughout  the  globe,  it  being  necessary  to  infer  that  the  ocean 
had  once  stood  at  whatever  height  marine  shells  might  be  detected.  It 
moreover  appeared  cle^ar,  as  the  science  of  Geology  advanced,  that  certain 
spaces  on  the  glol)e  had  been  alternately  sea,  then  land,  then  estuary, 
then  sea  again,  and,  lastly,  once  more  habitable  land,  having  remained 
in  each  of  these  states  for  considerable  periods.  In  order  to  account  for 
such  phenomena,  without  admitting  any  movement  of  the  land  itself  we 
are  required  to  imagine  several  retreats  and  returns  of  the  ocean ;  and 
even  then  our  theory  applies  merely  to  cases  where  the  marine  strata 
composing  the  dry  land  are  horizontal,  leaving  unexplained  those  more 
X>mmon  instances  where  strata  are  inclined,  curved,  or  placed  on  their 
edges,  and  evidently  not  in  the  position  in  which  they  were  first 
deposited. 

Geologists,  therefore,  w^ere  at  last  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  the 
other  alternative,  namely,  the  doctrine  that  the  solid  land  has  been  re- 
peatedly moved  upwards  or  downwards,  so  as  permanently  to  change  its 
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position  relatively  to  the  sea.  There  are  several  distinct  grounds  for 
preferring  this  conclusion.  First,  it  will  account  equally  for  the  position 
of  those  elevated  masses  of  marine  origin  in  which  the  stratification  re- 
mains horizontal,  and  for  those  in  which  the  strata  are  disturbed,  broken, 
inclined,  or  vertical.  Secondly,  it  is  consistent  with  human  experience 
that  land  should  rise  gradually  in  some  places  and  be  depressed  in 
others.  Such  changes  have  actually  occurred  in  our  own  days,  and  are 
now  in  progress,  having  been  accompanied  in  some  cases  by  violent  con- 
vulsions, while  in  others  they  have  proceeded  so  insensibly,  as  to  have 
been  ascertainable  only  by  the  most  careful  scientific  observations,  made 
at  considerable  intervals  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  evi- 
dence from  human  experience  of  a  lowering  of  the  sea's  level  in  any 
region,  and  the  ocean  cannot  sink  in  one  place  without  its  level  being 
depressed  all  over  the  globe. 

These  preliminary  remarks  will  prepare  the  reader  to  understand  the 
great  theoretical  interest  attached  to  all  facts  connected  with  the  position 
of  strata,  whether  horizontal  or  inclined,  curved  or  vertical. 

Now  the  first  and  most  simple  appearance  is  where  strata  of  marine 
origin  occur  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  horizontal  position.  Such  are 
the  strata  which  we  meet  with  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  filled  with  shells 
for  the  most  part  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  living  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Some  of  these  rocks  rise  to  the  height  of  more  than  2000  feet 
above  the  sea.  Other  mountain  masses  might  be  mentioned,  composed 
of  horizontal  strata  of  high  antiquity,  which  contain  fossil  remains  of 
animals  wholly  dissimilar  from  any  now  known  to  exist  In  the  south 
of  Sweden,  for  example,  near  Lake  Wener,  the  beds  of  one  of  the  oldest 
of  the  fossiliferous  deposits,  namely,  that  formerly  called  Transition,  and 
now  Silurian,  by  geologists,  occur  in  as  level  a  position  as  if  they  had 
recently  formed  part  of  the  delta  of  a  great  river,  and  been  lefl  dry  on 
the  retiring  of  the  annual  floods.  Aqueous  rocks  of  about  the  same  age 
extend  for  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  lake-district  of  North  America, 
and  exhibit  in  like  manner  a  stratification  nearly  undisturbed.  The 
Table  Mountain  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  is  another  example  of  highly 
elevated  yet  perfectly  horizontal  strata,  no  less  than  3500  feet  in  thick- 
ness, and  consisting  of  sandstone  of  very  ancient  date. 

Instead  of  imagining  that  such  fossiliferous  rocks  were  always  at  their 
present  level,  and  that  tlie  sea  was  once  high  enough  to  cover  them,  we 
suppose  them  to  have  constituted  the  ancient  bed  of  the  ocean,  and  that 
they  were  gradually  uplifted  to  their  present  height.  This  idea,  how- 
ever startling  it  may  at  first  appear,  is  quite  in  accordance,  as  before 
stated,  with  the  analogy  of  changes  now  going  on  in  certain  regions  of 
the  globe.  Thus,  in  parts  of  Sweden,  and  the  shores  and  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  proofe  have  been  obtained  that  the  land  is  experiencing, 
and  has  experienced  for  centuries,  a  slow  upheaving  movement.  Play- 
fair  argued  in  favor  of  this  opinion  in  1802  ;  and  in  1807,  Von  Buch, 
after  his  travels  in  Scandinavia,  announced  his  conviction  that  a  rising 
of  the  land  was  in  progress.     Celsius  and  other  Swedish  writers  had. 
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a  century  before,  declared  their  belief  that  a  gradual  change  had,  foi 
ages,  been  taking  place  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea.  They  at- 
tributed the  change  to  a  fall  of  the  waters  both  of  the  ocean  and  the 
Baltic.  This  theory,  however,  has  now  been  refuted  by  abundant  evi* 
dence ;  for  the  alteration  of  relative  level  has  neither  been  universal  nor 
ever3rwhere  uniform  in  quantity,  but  has  amounted,  in  some  regions,  to 
several  feet  in  a  century,  in  others  to  a  few  inches ;  while  in  the  south- 
ernmost part  of  Sweden,  or  the  province  of  Scania,  there  has  been  actu- 
ally a  loss  instead  of  a  gain  of  land,  buildings  having  gradually  sunk 
below  the  level  of  the  sea.* 

It  appears,  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Darwin  and  others,  that  very 
extensive  regions  of  the  continent  of  South  America  have  been  under- 
going slow  and  gradual  upheaval,  by  which  the  level  plains  of  Patagonia, 
covered  with  recent  marine  shells,  and  the  Pampas  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
have  been  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea.f  On  the  other  hand,  the 
gradual  sinking  of  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  for  the  space  of  more 
than  600  miles  from  north  to  south,  during  the  last  four  centuries,  has 
been  established  by  the  observations  of  a  Danish  naturalist.  Dr.  Pingel. 
And  while  these  proofe  of  continental  elevation  and  subsidence,  by  slow 
and  insensible  movements,  have  been  recently  brought  to  light,  the  evi- 
dence has  been  daily  strengthened  of  continued  changes  of  level  effected 
by  violent  convulsions  in  countries  where  earthquakes  are  frequent  There 
the  rocks  are  rent  from  time  to  time,  and  heaved  up  or  tiirown  down 
several  feet  at  once,  and  disturbed  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  original 
position  of  strata  may,  in  the  course  of  centuries,  be  modified  to  any 
amount. 

It  has  also  been  shown  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that,  in  those  seas  where  cir- 
cular coral  islands  and  barrier  reefs  abound,  there  is  a  slow  and  continued 
sinking  of  the  submarine  mountains  on  which  the  masses  of  coral  are 
based ;  while  there  are  other  areas  of  the  South  Sea,  where  the  land  is 
on  the  rise,  and  where  coral  has  been  upheaved  far  above  the  sea-level. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  explain  to  the  reader  the  various  facts 
which  establish  the  reality  of  these  movements  of  land,  whether  of  ele- 
vation or  depression,  whether  accompanied  by  earthquakes  or  accom- 
plished slowly  and  without  local  disturbance.  Having  treated  fully  of 
these  subjects  in  the  Principles  of  Geology,J  I  shall  assume,  in  the  present 
work,  that  such  changes  are  part  of  the  actual  course  of  nature ;  and 
when  admitted,  they  will  be  found  to  afford  a  key  to  the  interpretation 
of  a  variety  of  geological  appearances,  such  as  the  elevation  of  horizon- 
tal, inclined,  or  disturbed  marine  strata,  and  the  superposition  of  fresh- 

♦  In  the  first  three  editions  of  my  Principles  of  Geology,  I  expressed  many 
doubts  as  to  the  validity  of  tlie  alleged  proofs  of  a  gradual  rise  of  land  in  Sweden; 
but  after  visiting  that  country,  in  1884,  I  retracted  these  objections,  and  published 
a  detailed  statement  of  the  observations  which  led  me  to  alter  my  opinion  in  the 
Phil  Trans.  1835,  Part  L     See  also  the  Principles,  4th  and  subsequent  editions. 

f  See  his  Journal  of  a  Naturalist  in  Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  and  his  work  on 
Coral  Reefs. 

X  See  chapters  zxvii.  to  xxxii.  inclusive,  and  chap.  L 
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water  to  marine  deposits,  afterwards  to  be  described.  It  will  also  appear, 
in  the  sequel,  how  mucli  ligtt  the  doctrine  of  a  continued  subsidence  of 
land  maj  throw  on  the  manner  in  which  a  series  of  strata,  formed  in 
liballow  water,  may  have  accumulated  to  a  great  thickness.  The  eica- 
vation  of  Talleys  also,  and  other  effecta  of  denudation,  of  which  I  shall 
presently  treat,  can  alone  be  understood  when  we  duly  appreciate  the 
pToo&,  now  on  record,  of  the  prolonged  rising  and  sinking  of  land, 
throughout  wide  areas. 

To  conclude  this  subject,  I  may  remind  the  reader,  that  were  we  to 
embrace  the  doctrine  which  ascribes  the  elevated  poBition  of  marine 
formaldoQS,  and  the  depression  of  cert&in  freshwater  stratA,  to  oscillations 
in  the  level  of  the  waten  instead  of  the  land,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
admit  that  the  ocean  baa  been  sometimes  everywhere  much  shallower 
than  at  present,  and  at  others  more  than  three  miles  deeper. 

Inclined  atratifiealion. — The  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  a  change 
in  the  original  position  of  strata  is  afforded  by  their  standing  up  perpen- 
dicularly on  their  edges,  which  is  by  no  means  a  rare  phenomenon,  es- 
pecially in  mountainous  countries.  Thus  we  find  in  Scotland,  on  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  Grampians,  beds  of  pudding-stone  alternating 
with  thin  layers  of  fine  sand,  all  placed  vertic^y  to  the  horizon.  When 
Saussure  first  observed  certain  conglomer-  j^  ^ 

ates  in  a  similar  position  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  • 

he  remarked  that  the  pebbles,  being  for  ttie    1:5;^^"\_ 
most   part   of  an  oval  shape,  had  their      .  L^  *f""^y"^\a"^ 
longer  axes  parallel  to  the  planes  of  Strati-       |.  fj  fl"  ;    °J  'HT^^ 
ficj.tion   (see  fig.  61).     From   this  he  in-       ^H  B  "p  0  U  "[, ;    %1K 
ferred,  that  such  strata  must,  at  first,  have      g  J,  jiyj  (J  j.  I   (1  1J^|  \ 

been  horizontal,  each  oval  pebble  having     — '^ — ■^ -^  ■    '•'-' — — 

originally  settled  at  the  bottom  of  the  ^-UcJ  eongio™.™..  «>d  Mitton* 
water,  with  its  flatter  side  parallel  to  the  horizon,  for  the  same  reason 
that  an  egg  will  not  stand  on  either  end  if  unsupported.  Some  few,  in- 
deed, of  the  rounded  stones  in  a  conglomerate  occasionally  afford  an 
exception  to  the  above  rule,  for  the  same  reason  that  we  see  on  a  shingle 
beach  some  oval  or  flat-sided  pebbles  resting  on  tlieir  ends  or  edges  ; 
these  having  been  forced  along  the  bottom  and  against  each  other  by  a 
wave  or  current  so  ns  to  settle  in  this  position. 

Vertical  strata,  when  they  can  be  traced  continuously  upwards  or 
downwards  for  some  deptli,  are  almost  invariably  seen  to  be  parts  of 
great  curves,  which  may  have  a  diameter  of  a  few  yards,  or  of  several 
miles.  I  shall  first  describe  two  curves  of  considerable  regularity,  which 
occur  in  Forfarshire,  extending  over  a  country  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
from  the  foot  of  the  Grampians  to  the  sea  near  Arbroath. 

The  mass  of  stralA  here  shown  may  be  nearly  2000  feet  in  thickness, 
consisting  of  red  and  while  sandstone,  and  various  colored  shalw,  the 
beds  lieing  distinguishable  into  four  principal  groups,  namely.  No.  l,red 
marl  or  shale  ;  No.  2,  red  sandstone,  used  for  building ;  No.  3,  conglom- 
erate ;  and  No.  4,  gray  paving-stone,  and  tile^stone,  with  green  and  red- 
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dish  shale,  conlaiaiog  peculiar  organic  re- 

^  mains,    A  glance  nt  the  section  will  show 

I  that  each  of  the  formationa  2,  3,  4,  are  ra- 

j  peated  thrice  at  the  surface,  twice  with  a 

S  southerly,  and  once  with  a  northerly  incll- 

l"  caUon  or  dip,  and  the  beds  in  No.  I,  which 

S  are  nearly  horizontal,  are  still  brought  up 

1  twice  by  a  slight  curvature  to  the  surface, 

'  -  once  on  each  side  of  A.   Beginning  at  the 

,  _  northwest  extremity,  the  tile-stones  and 

I  con^omerates  No.  4  and  No.  3  are  verti- 

!i  cal,  and  they  generally  form  a  ridge  par- 

■  allel  to  ttic  southern  skirts  of  the  Grampi- 

I  ^  ana.  The  superior  strata  Nos.  2  and  1  be- 
£f  come  less  and  less  inclined  on  descending 
gl"  to  the  valley  of  Stratbiiore,  where  the 
1;  strata,  having  a  concave  Dead,  are  said  by 

I I  geologists  to  lie  in  a  "  trough"  or  "  basin." 
=  I  Through  the  centre  of  this  valley  runs  an 
f.'S  imaginary  line  A,  called  technically  a 
I B  "  synclinal  line,"  where  the  beds,  which 
gS  are  tilted  in  opposite  directions,  may  be 
£  supposed  to  meet.  It  is  most  important 
iJ  for  the  observer  to  mark  such  lines,  for  he 
^  wilt  perceive  by  tlie  diagram,  that  in  trav- 
^  elling  from  the  north  to  the  centre  of  the 
sa  basin,  he  is  always  passing  from  older  to 
i  newer  beds;  whereas,  aftur  crossing  the 
£  line  A,  and  pursuing  his  course  in  the  same 
I  southerly  direction,  he  is  continually  leav- 
I  ing  the  newer,  and  advancing  upon  older 
^  strata.  All  tlio  deposits  which  he  had  be- 
=  fore  examined  begin  tlien  to  recur  in  re- 
I  versed  order,  until  lie  arrives  at  the  central 
*  axis  of  the  Sidlaw  hill.%  where  the  strata 

are  seen  to  form  an  arch  or  saddle,  having 
an  antidinat  line  B,  in  the  centre.  On  passing  this  line,  and  conUnuing 
towards  the  S.  E.,  the  formations  4,  3,  and  2,  are  again  repeated,  in  the 
same  relative  order  of  superposition,  but  with  a  southerly  dip.  At  White- 
ness (see  diagram)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  inclined  strata  arc  covered  by 
a  nowerdeposit,  a,  in  horizontal  beds.  These  are  composed  of  red  conglom- 
erate and  sand,  and  are  newer  than  any  of  tlie  groups,  1,  2,  3,  4,  before  de- 
BCribed,  and  rest  nnconformably  upon  strata  of  the  sandstone  group.  No.  2. 
An  example  of  curved  strata,  in  which  the  bends  or  convolutions  of 
the  lock  are  sliarper  and  far  more  numerous  within  an  equal  space,  has 
been  well  described  by  Sir  James  Hall.*  It  occurs  near  Sl  Abb's  Jlead, 
*  Edia  Trans,  vol.  viL  pL  S 
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on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland,  where  th«  rocks  consist  principaUy  of  ■ 
bluish  slate,  having  frequently  a  ripple-marked  surface.  TLe  undulationa 
of  the  beds  reach  from  the  lop  to  the  bottom  of  cli&  from  200  to  300 


feet  in  height,  and  there  are  sixteen  distinct  bendings  in  tlie  course  of 
about  six  miles,  the  curvatures  being  allemately  concave  and  oonvei  up- 

An  experiment  was  nutde  by  Sir  James  Hall,  with  a  view  of  illus- 
trating the  tnanner  in  which  such  strata,  assuming  them  to  have  been 
originally  horizontal,  may  have  been  forced  into  their  present  position.  A 
set  of  layers  of  clay  were  placed  under  a  weight,  and  their  opposite  ends 
pressed  towards  each  other  with  such  force  as  to  cause  them  to  approach 
more  nearly  togetlier.  On  the  removal  of  the  weight,  the  layers  of  clay 
were  found  lo  be  curved  and  folded,  so  as  to  bear  a  miniature  resemblance 
to  the  strata  in  the  cliffs  We  mutt,  however,  bear  in  mind  that  in  the 
natural  section  or  sea-cliff  wc  only  Bee  the  foldmgs  miperfectjy,  one  pan 
being  miiMblo  beneath  the  sea  and  the  other  or  upper  portion,  being 
supposed  to  have  been  earned  away  by  denudation,  or  Uiat  action  ot 


FlfrM. 


water  wbch  will  be  explained  m  the  next  chapter  The  dark  Imes  in 
(he  accompanying  plan  (fig  64)  represent  what  is  actually  seen  of  ttie 
■trata  m  part  of  tlie  line  of  cliff  alluded  to  ,  the  fainter  lines,  that  por- 
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tion  which  is  concealed  beneath  the  sea-level,  as  also  that  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  once  existed  above  the  present  sur&ce. 

We  may  still  more  easily  illustrate  the  effects  which  a  lateral  thrust 
might  produce  on  flexible  strata,  by  placing  several  pieces  of  differently 
colored  cloths  upon  a  table,  and  when  they  are  spread  out  horizontally, 


^ 


cover  them  with  a  book.  Then  apply  other  books  to  each  end,  and  force 
them  towards  each  other.  The  folding  of  the  cloths  will  exactly  imitate 
those  of  the  bent  strata.     (See  fig.  65.) 

Whether  the  analogous  flexures  in  stratified  rocks  have  really  been 
due  to  similar  sideway  movements  is  a  question  of  considerable  diflSculty. 
It  will  appear  when  the  volcanic  and  granitic  rocks  are  described,  that 
some  of  them  have,  when  melted,  been  injected  forcibly  into  fissures, 
while  others,  already  in  a  solid  state,  have  been  protruded  upwards 
through  the  incumbent  crust  of  the  earth,  by  which  a  great  displace- 
ment of  flexible  strata  must  have  been  caused. 

But  we  also  know  by  the  study  of  regions  liable  to  earthquakes,  that 
there  are  causes  at  work  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  capable  of  producing 
a  sinking  in  of  the  ground,  sometimes  very  local,  but  sometimes  extend- 
ing over  a  wide  area.  The  frequent  repetition,  or  continuance  throughout 
long  periods,  of  such  downward  movements  seems  to  imply  the  formation 
and  renewal  of  cavities  at  a  certain  deptli  below  the  surface,  whether  by 
the  removal  of  matter  by  volcanoes  and  hot  springs,  or  by  the  contrac- 
tion of  argillaceous  rocks  by  heat  and  pressure,  or  any  other  combination 
of  circumstances.  Whatever  conjectures  we  may  indulge  respecting  the 
causes,  it  is  certain  that  pliable  beds  may,  in  consequence  of  unequal 
degrees  of  subsidence,  become  folded  to  any  amount,  and  have  all  the 
appearance  of  having  been  compressed  suddenly  by  a  lateral  thrust 

The  **  Creeps,"  as  they  are  called  in  coal-mines,  afford  an  excellent  il- 
lustration of  this  fact. — First,  it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  the  exca- 
vation of  coal  at  a  considerable  depth  causes  the  mass  of  overlying  strata 
to  sink  down  bodily,  even  when  props  are  left  to  support  the  roof  of  the 
mine.  "In  Yorkshire,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  "three  distinct  subsidences 
were  perceptible  at  the  surface,  after  the  clearing  out  of  three  seams  of 
coal  below,  and  innumerable  vertical  cracks  were  caused  in  the  incum- 
bent mass  of  sandstone  and  shale,  which  thus  settled  down."*     The  ex- 

♦  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.  vol.  iii.  p.  14"8. 
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act  amonot  of  depression  in  these  cases  can  only  be  accurately  raeasured 
vhere  water  accumulates  on  the  sur&ce,  or  a  railway  traverses  a  ooal-fidd. 
When  a  bed  of  coal  is  worked  out,  pillars  or  rectangular  masses  erf 
coal  are  left  at  inteirals  as  props  to  support  the  roof  and  protect  tba 
ooUieis.     Thus  in  fig.  66,  representing  a  section  at  Wallseud,  Newcastle, 


the  galleries  which  have  been  excavated  are  represented  by  the  white 
spaces  a  6,  while  the  adjoining  dark  portions  are  parts  of  the  original 
coal-seam  left  aa  props,  beds  of  sandy  clay  or  shale  constituting  the  floor 
of  the  mine.    When  the  props  have  been  reduced  in  size,  thev  are  pressed 
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down  by  the  weight  of  overljdng  rocks  (no  lees  than  630  feet  thick) 
upon  the  shale  below,  which  is  thereby  squeezed  and  forced  up  into  the 
open  spaces. 

Now  it  might  have  been  expected,  that  instead  of  the  floor  rising  up, 
the  ceiling  would  sink  down,  and  this  effect,  called  a  ^'Thrust,"  does,  in 
fact,  take  place  where  the  pavement  is  more  solid  than  the  roof.  But  it 
usually  happens,  in  coal-mines,  that  the  roof  is  composed  of  hard  shale, 
or  occasionally  of  sandstone,  more  unyielding  than  the  foundation,  which 
often  consists  of  clay.  Even  where  the  argillaceous  substrata  are  hard 
at  first,  they  soon  become  softened  and  reduced  to  a  plastic  state  when 
exposed  to  the  contact  of  air  and  water  in  the  floor  of  a  mine. 

The  first  symptom  of  a  "  creep,"  says  Mr.  Buddie,  is  a  slight  cun-ature 
at  the  bottom  of  each  gallery,  as  at  a,  fig,  66 ;  then  the  pavement  con- 
tinuing to  rise,  begins  to  open  with  a  longitudinal  crack,  as  at  6 ;  then 
the  points  of  the  fractured  ridge  reach  the  roof,  as  at  c  y  and,  lastly,  the 
upraised  beds  close  up  the  whole  gallery,  and  the  broken  portions  of  the 
ridge  are  reunited  and  flattened  at  the  top,  exliibiting  the  flexure  seen  at 
d.  Meanwhile  the  coal  in  the  props  has  become  crushed  and  cracked  by 
pressure.  It  is  also  found,  that  below  the  creeps  a,  6,  c,  cf,  an  inferior 
stratum,  called  the  "  metal  coal,"  which  is  3  feet  thick,  has  been  fractured 
at  the  points  e,  /,  ^,  h,  and  has  risen,  so  as  to  prove  that  the  upward 
movement,  caused  by  the  working  out  of  the  "main  coal,"  has  been 
propagated  through  a  thickness  of  54  feet  of  argillaceous  beds,  which 
intervene  between  the  two  coal  seams.  This  same  displacement  has  also 
been  traced  downwards  more  than  150  feet  below  the  metal  coal,  but  it 
grows  continually  less  and  less  until  it  becomes  imperceptible. 

No  part  of  the  process  above  described  is  more  deserving  of  our  no- 
tice than  the  slowness  with  which  the  change  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
beds  is  brought  about.  Days,  months,  or  even  years,  will  sometimes 
elapse  between  the  first  bending  of  the  pavement  and  the  time  of  its 
reaching  the  roof.  WTiere  the  movement  has  been  most  rapid,  the  curv- 
ature of  the  beds  is  most  regular,  and  the  reunion  of  the  fractured  ends 
most  complete ;  whereas  the  signs  of  displacement  or  violence  are  great- 
est in  those  creeps  which  have  required  months  or  years  for  their  entire 
accomplishment.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  similar  changes  may 
have  been  wroughl  on  a  larger  scale  in  the  earth's  crust  by  partial  and 
gradual  sul)sidences,  especially  where  the  ground  has  been  undermined 
throughout  long  periods  of  time  ;  and  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against 
inferring  sudden  violence,  simply  because  the  distortion  of  the  beds  h 
excessive. 

Between  the  layers  of  shale,  accompanying  coal,  we  sometimes  see 
the  leaves  of  fossil  ferns  spread  out  as  regularly  as  dried  plants  between 
sheets  of  paper  in  the  herbarium  of  a  botanist.  These  fern-leaves,  oi 
fronds,  must  have  rested  horizontally  on  soft  mud,  when  first  deposited. 
If,  therefore,  they  and  the  layers  of  shale  are  now  inclined,  or  standing 
on  end,  it  is  obviously  the  effect  of  subsequent  derangement.  The  proof 
becomes,  if  possible,  still  more  striking  when  these  strata,  including 
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v^ietable  reiDains,  are  curved  again  and  ^ain,  and  even  folded  into  tlie 
fonn  of  the  letter  Z,  so  that  tlie  same  continuous  layer  of  coal  is  cut 
through  several  timea  in  the  same  perpendicular  shaft.  Thus,  in  tlie 
coal-field  near  Mon.^  in  Belgium,  these  zigzag  bendings  are  repeated  four 


or  five  times,  io  the  manner  represented  in  fig.  67,  the  black  lines  repre- 
senting seams  of  coal,* 

Bip  and  strike. — In  the  above  remarks,  several  technical  terms  have 
been  used,  such  as  dip,  the  unconformable  position  of  stfato,  and  the 
anlielinai  and  synclinal  lines,  which,  as  well  as  the  slrikt  of  the  beds,  I 
shall  now  explain.  If  a  stratum  or  bed  of  rock,  instead  of  being  quite 
level,  be  inclined  to  one  side,  it  is  said  to  dip;  the  point  of  the  compass 
to  which  it  is  inclined  is  called  the  point  of  dip,  and  the  degree  of  devi- 
ation from  a  level  or  horizontal  line  is  called  tbt  amount  of  dip,  or  the 
tig,  ts.  anffle  of  dip,  ■  Thus,  in  the  annexed 

diagram  (fig.  68),  a  senea  of  strata 
are  inclined,  and  they  dip  to  the  north 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  The 
strike,  or  line  of  hearing,  is  the  pro- 
longation or  extension  of  the  strata 
in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  the  dip ;  and  hence  it  is  sometimes  called 
the  direction  of  the  strata.  Thus,  in  the  above  instance  of  strata  dipping 
to  the  north,  their  strike  must  necessarily  be  east  and  nest.  We  have 
borrowed  the  word  from  the  German  geologists,  slreichen  signifying  to 
extend,  to  have  a  certain  direction.  Dip  and  strike  may  be  aptly  illus- 
trated by  a  row  of  houses  running  east  and  west,  the  long  ridge  of 
the  roof  representing  the  strike  of  the  stratum  of  slates,  which  dip  on 
one  side  to  the  north,  and  on  the  other  to  the  south. 

A  stratum  which  is  horizontal,  or  quite  level  in  all  directions,  has 
neither  dip  nor  strike. 

It  is  always  important  fur  the  geologist,  who  is  endeavoring  to  com- 
prehend the  structure  of  a  country,  to  learn  how  the  beds  dip  in  every 
part  of  the  district ;  but  it  requires  some  practice  to  avoid  being  occa- 
eionally  deceived,  both  as  to  the  point  of  dip  and  the  amount  of  it. 
*  See  plaa  hj  M.  Chevalier,  Burst's  D'AuboiMoo,  toniL  it  p.  lU. 
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If  the  upper  suT&ce  of  a  hard  stony  BtTstom  be  imcoTered,  whetha 
artificially  in  a  quany,  or  by  the  waves  at  the  foot  of  a  cli^  it  ia  easy 
to  determine  towards  what  point  of  the  compass  the  slope  is  steepest,  or 
in  what  direction  water  would  flow,  if  poured  upon  it  This  is  die  true 
dip.  But  the  edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  may  give  rise  to  periectly 
horizontal  lines  in  the  face  of  a  vertical  cliff,  if  the  observer  see  tlie 
strata  in  the  line  of  their  strike,  the  dip  being  inwards  from  the  bee  of 
the  cliff.  li^  however,  we  come  to  a  break  in  the  cliff,  which  exhibits  a 
section  exactly  at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  the  strike,  we  are  then  able 
to  ascertain  the  true  dip.  In  the  annexed  drawing  (fig.  69),  we  may 
suppose  a  headland,  one  aide  of  which  foces  to  the  north,  where  the 
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beds  would  appear  perfectly  horizontal  to  a  person  in  the  boat;  while  in 
the  other  side  facing  the  west,  the  true  dip  would  be  seen  by  the  person 
on  shore  to  be  at  iiti  angle  of  40°.  If,  therefore,  our  observations  are 
confined  to  a  vertical  precipice  facing  in  one  direction,  we  must  endeavor 
to  find  a  ledge  or  portion  of  the  plane  of  one  of  the  beds  projecting  be- 
yond the  others,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  true  dip. 

It  is  rarely  important  to  determine  the  angle  of  inclination  with  such 
minuteness  as  to  require  the  aid  of  the  instrument  called  a  clinometer. 
We  may  measure  the  angle  within  a  few  degrees  by  standing  exactly 
pig.tft  opposite  to  a  cliff  where  the  true  dip  is 

exhibited,  holding  the  hands  immediatelj 
before  the  eyes,  and  placing  the  fingers  o 
one  in  a  perpendicular,  and  of  the  other  it 
a  horizontal  position,  as  in  fig.  70.  It  i 
thus  easy  to  discover  whether  tlie  lines  o 
the  inclined  beds  bisect  the  angle  of  90°, 
formed  by  the  meeting  of  the  hands,  so  as 
to  give  an  angle  of  45°,  or  whether 
would  divide  the  space  into  two  equal  or 
unequal  portions.  The  upper  dotted  line 
may  express  a  stratum  dipping  to  the  north  ;  hut  should  the  beds  dip 
precisely  to  the  opposite  point  of  the  compass  as  in  the  lower  dotted 
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linti,  it  will  be  .seen  that  the  amount  of  inclination  may  b^II  be  measured 
by  the  hands  with  equal  facility. 

It  has  been  already  xeen,  in  describing  the  curved  strata  on  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarehire  and  Berwickshire,  that  a  series  of  con- 
nive and  convex  bendings  are  occasionally  repeated  several  times.  These 
usually  form  part  of  a  series  of  parallel  waves  of  strata,  which  are  pro- 
longed in  the  same  direction  throughout  a  considerable  extent  of  country. 
Thus,  for  example,  in  the  Swiss  Jura,  that  lofty  chain  of  mountains  ha& 
been  proved  to  consbt  of  many  parallel  ridges,  wilh  intervening  longi- 
tudinal valleys,  as  in  fig.  71,  the  ridges  being  formed  by  curved  fossilif- 
erous  strata,  of  which  the  nature  and  dip  are  occasionally  displayed  in 
deep  transverse  gorges,  called  "  cluses,"  caused  by  fractures  at  right  angles 
to  the  direction  of  the  chiun.*  Now  let  us  suppose  these  ridges  and 
parallel  valleys  to  run  north  and  south,  we  should  then  say  that  the 
slrite  of  the  beds  is  north  and  south,  and  the  dip  east  and  west.  Lines 
drawn  along  the  summits  of  the  ridges,  A,  B,  would  he  anticlinal  lines, 
and  one  following  the  bottom  of  the  adjoining  valleys  a  synclinal  line. 


SmUoii  Ulutntliw  tht  ttnotnn  of  llw  Bvis  Jon. 

It  will  be  observed  that  some  of  these  ridges.  A,  B,  are  unbroken  on  the 
summit,  whereas  one  of  them,  C,  has  been  fractured  along  the  line  of 
strike,  and  n  portioi  of  it  carried  away  by  denudation,  so  that  the  ridga 
of  the  beds  in  the  formations  a,  b,  e,  come  out  to  the  day,  or,  as  the 
^    ^  m.    „         minefB  say,  crop  out,  on  the  sides 

of  a  valley.     Tlio  ground  plan  of 
_  J  such  a  denuded  ridge  as  C,  as  given 
^  i  in  a  geological  map,  may  be  ex- 
I  pressed  by  the  diagram  iig.  72,  and 
1  the  cross  section  of  the  same  by 
:  fig.  13.    The  line  D  E,  fig.  72,  h 
the  anticlinal  line,  on  each  side  of 
which  the  dip  is  in  opposite  direc- 

lar  le«  Soutevemons  Jnnuaiquea  du  Por- 
tuatd  part  of  these  moimtaiiu  in  I83G. 
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tions,  as  expressed  hy  the  arrows.    Tbe  emergeace  of  strain  at  the  siii>- 
face  is  called  by  miDers  their  outcrop  or  battel. 

1{.  instead  of  being  folded  iato  parallel  ridges,  the  beds  form  a  boas 
or  doine-«haped  protuberance,  and  if  we  suppose  the  sununH  of  the 
dome  carried  off,  the  ground  plan  would  exhibit  the  edges  of  the  strata 
fomiing  a  succession  of  circles,  or  ellipses,  round  a  common  centre. 
These  circles  are  the  lines  of  strike,  and  the  dip  being  always  at  ri^t 
angles  is  inclined  in  tlte  course  of  the  drcuit  to  every  point  of  the  com- 
pass, constituting  what  is  termed  a  qua-quav^rsal  dip — that  is,  turning 
each  way. 

There  are  endless  variations  in  the  figures  described  by  the  basset- 
edges  of  the  strata,  according  to  the  different  inclination  of  the  beds, 
and  the  mode  in  which  they  happen  to  have  been  denuded.  One 
of  the  simplest  rules  with  which  every  geologist  should  be  acquainted, 
relates  to  the  V-like  form  of  the  beds  as  they  crop  out  in  an  ordinary 
valley.  First,  if  the  strata  be  horizontal,  the  V-Uko  form  will  be 
also  on  a  level,  and  the  newest  strata  will  appear  at  the  greatest 
heights. 

Secondly,  if  the  beds  be  inclined  and  intersected  by  a  valley  Bloping 
in  the  same  dircctioD,  and  the  dip  of  the  beds  be  less  steep  than  the 
elope  of  the  valley,  then  the  V's,  as  they  are  often  termed  by  miners, 
will  point  upwards  (see  fig.  14),  those  formed  by  ihe  newer  beds  appear- 
ing in  a  superior  position, 
^  ^*'  and  extending  highest    up 

the  valley    as    A    is    seen 
above  B 

Thirdly,  if  the  dip  of  the 
beds  be  steeper  than  the 
slope  of  the  vallev,  then 
the  V  s  will  point  down 
wards  (see  fig  75)  and 
those  formed  of  the  older 
beds  mil  now  appear  up- 
permost, as  E  ippeara  above 
A 

Fourthly,  in  every  case 
where  the  strata  dip  in  n. 
contrary  direction  to  the 
slope  of  the  valley,  what- 
ever be  the  angle  of  inch 
nation,  the  newer  beds  will 
appeir  thi  highest,  as  in 
ihe  first  and  second  case* 
This  IS  shown  b>  the  draw 
ing  (fig  76),  nhah  exhib- 
its strata  nsmg  at  an  angle 
of   20*,    and     crossed     by 
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a  valley,  which  declines  in  an 
opposite  direction  at  20°.* 

These  rules  may  often  be  of 
great  practical  utility;  for 
the  different  degrees  of  dip 
occurring  in  the  two  cases 
represented  iu  figures  74  and 
Is,  may  occasionally  be  en- 
countered in  following  the 
same  line  of  flexure  at  points 
a  few  milea  distant  from 
each  other.  A  miner  tin- 
acquainted  with  the  rule, 
who  had  first  explored  the  Talley  (fig.  74),  may  have  sunk  a  vertical 
shaft  below  the  coal-seam  A,  until  he  reached  Uie  inferior  bed  B.  He 
might  then  pass  to  the  valley  fig.  75,  and  discovering  there  also  the  oul> 
crop  of  two  coal-seams,  might  begin  his  workings  in  the  uppermost  in  the 
expectation  of  coming  down  to  the  other  bed  A,  which  would  be  observed 
cropping  out  lower  down  the  valley.  But  a  glance  at  the  section  vrill 
demonstrate  the  futility  of  such  hopes. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  an  anticlinal  axis  forms  a  ridge,  and  a  syn- 
cliual  axis  a  valley,  as  in  A,  B,  fig.  62,  p.  48  ;  but  there  are  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  the  beds  sometimes  sloping  in- 
wards from   either  side  of  a  mountain,  as  in 
fig.  77. 

On  following  one  of  the  anticlinal  ridges 
of  the  Jura,  before  mentioned,  A,  B,  C,  fig. 
71,  we  often  discover  longitudinal  cracks  and 
sometimes  large  fissures  along  the  line  where 
Some  of  these,  as  above  stated,  have  been  en- 
larged by  denudation  into  valleys  of  considerable  width,  as  at  C,  fig.  71, 
which  follow  the  line  of  strike,  and  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been 
hollowed  out  at  the  tjme  when  these  rocks  were  still  beneath  the  level  of 
the  sea,  or  perhaps  at  the  period  of  their  gradual  emergence  from  be- 
neath the  waters.  The  existence  of  such  cracks  at  the  point  of  the 
sharpest  bending  of  solid  strata  of  limestone  is  precisely  what  we  should 
have  expected ;  but  the  occasional  want  of  all  similar  signs  of  fracture, 
even  where  the  strain  has  been  greatest,  as  at  a,  fig.  71.  is  not  always 
easy  to  explain.  We  must  imagine  that  many  strata  of  limestone,  cbwt, 
and  other  rocks  which  are  now  brittle,  were  pliant  when  bent  into  thdr 
present  position.     They  may  have  owed  their  flexibility  in  part  to  the 

*  T  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  T.  Sopwlth,  Esq^  fnr  tbrce  models  which  I 
have  copied  in  tlie  above  disgriuns;  but  the  bcgiuner  maj  find  it  bj  no  means 
euy  to  understand  aueh  copies  aUhough^  if  he  were  to  examioe  atid  handle  the 
ariginalis  tuminf;  them  about  in  dificreot  ways,  he  would  at  once  coinprfhend 
their  meaning,  ns  well  as  (be  impi>rt  of  olhers  fnr  more  complicated,  whidi  tb* 
Mina  engineer  has  cnnstnicted  to  illustrate  fatUtt. 
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fluid  matter  which  they  contained  in  their  mmute  pores,  as  before 
described  (p.  35),  and  in  part  to  the  permeation  of  sea-water  while  they 
were  yet  subm'erged. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  Pyrenees,  great  curvatures  of  the 
strata  are  seen  in  the  sea  clif&,  where  the  rocks  consist  of  marl,  grit,  and 
chert     At  certain  points,  as  at  a,  fig.  78,  some  of  the  bendings  of  the 


Fiff.78. 


StnU  of  chert,  grit,  and  marl,  near  St  Jean  de  Lnz. 


Fig.  79. 


flinty  chert  are  so  sharp,  that  specimens  might  be  broken  off*,  well  fitted 
to  serve  as  ridge-tiles  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  Although  this  chert 
could  not  have  been  brittle  as  now,  when  first  folded  into  this  shape,  it 
presents,  nevertheless,  here  and  there  at  the  points  of  greatest  flexure 
small  cracks,  which  show  that  it  was  solid,  and  not  wholly  incapable  of 
breaking  at  the  period  of  its  displacement  The  numerous  rents  alluded 
to  are  not  empty,  but  filled  with  chalcedony  and  quartz. 

Between  San  Caterina  and  Castrogiovanni,  in  Sicily,  bent  and  undu- 
lating gypseous  marls  occur,  with  here  and  there  thin  beds  of  solid 

gypsum  interstratified.  Sometimes  these 
solid  layers  have  been  broken  into  detached 
fragments,  still  preserving  their  sharp  edges 
{g  ff,  fig.  79),  while  the  continuity  of  the 
more  pliable  and  ductile  marls,  m  m,  has 
not  been  interrupted. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  on  bent 
strata  by  stating,  that,  in  mountainous  re- 
gions like  the  Alps,  it  is  often  diflScult  for 
an  experienced  geologist  to  determine  correctly  the  relative  age  of  beds 
by  superposition,  so  often  have  the  strata  been  folded  back  upon  them- 
selves, the  upper  parts  of  the  curve  having  been  removed  by  denudation. 
Thus,  if  we  met  with  the  strata  seen  in  the  section  fig.  80,  we  should 

naturally  suppose  that  there  were  twelve 
distinct  beds,  or  sets  of  beds.  No.  1  being 
the  newest,  and  No.  12  the  oldest  of  the 
series.  But  this  section  may,  perhaps, 
exhibit  merely  six  beds,  which  have  been 
folded  in  the  manner  seen  in  fig.  81,  so  that  each  of  them  is  twice  re- 
peated, the  position  of  one-half  being  reversed,  and  part  of  No.  1,  origi- 
nally the  uppermost,  having  now  become  the  lowest  of  the  series,  lliese 
phenomena  are  often  observable  on  a  magnificent  scale  in  certain  regions 
in  Switzerland  in  precipices  from  2000  to  3000  feet  in  perpendicular 
height.     In  the  Iselten  Alp,  in  the  valley  of  the  Lutschine,  between 


ff.  gypsam.       m.  marl. 
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CUBTEU  STBATA  IN  THE  ALPS. 


Unteraeen  and  Grindelwald,  curves  of  calcareons  ehsle  are  seen  from 
1000  to  1500  feet  in  height,  in  which  the  beds  sometimea  plunge  down 
vertically  for  a  depth  of  1000  feet  and  more,  before  they  Ijend  round 


Cami  nnto  oTtlM  IwlteD  Alp. 


again.    There  are  many  flexures  not  inferior  in  dimensions  in  the  Pyre- 
nees, as  those  near  Gavamie,  at  the  base  of  Mount  Perdu, 

Unecm/brmable  stratification. — Strata  are  said  to  be  unconformable, 
when  one  series  is  so  placed  over  another,  that  the  planes  of  the  superior 
repose  on  the  edges  of  the  inferior  (see  fig.  83).     In  this  case  it  is  evi- 


Hud.  BnwlckihlK.    S«  ■!»  FroDtlBpEeH 


dent  that  a  period  had  elapsed  between  the  production  of  the  two  seta 
of  strata,  and  that,  during  ibis  interval,  the  older  series  had  been  tilted 
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and  disturbed.  Afterwards  the  upper  series  was  thrown  down  in  hori- 
zontal strata  upon  it  If  these  superior  beds,  as  d,  d,  fig.  83,  are  also 
inclined,  it  is  plain  that  the  lower  strata,  a,  a,  have  been  twice  displaced ; 
first,  before  the  deposition  of  the  newer  beds,  ef,  c?,  and  a  second  time 
when  these  same  strata  were  thrown  out  of  the  horizontal  position. 

Playfair  has  remarked*  that  this  kind  of  junction,  which  we  now  call 
unconformable,  had  been  described  before  the  time  of  Hutton,  but  that 
he  was  the  first  geologist  who  appreciated  its  importance,  as  illustrating 
the  high  antiquity  and  great  revolutions  of  the  globe.  He  had  observed 
that  where  such  contacts  occur,  the  lowest  beds  of  the  newer  series  very 
generally  consist  of  a  breccia  or  conglomerate  consisting  of  angular  and 
rounded  fragments,  derived  firom  the  breaking  up  of  the  more  ancient 
rocks.  On  one  occasion  the  Scotch  geologist  took  his  two  distinguished 
pupils,  Playfair  and  Sir  J^ames  Hall,  to  the  clifis  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  near  the  village  of  Eyemouth,  not  far  firom  St.  Abb's  Head, 
where  the  schists  of  the  Lammermuir  range  are  undermined  and  dis- 
sected by  the  sea.  Here  the  curved  and  vertical  strata,  now  known  to 
be  of  Silurian  age,  and  which  often  exhibit  a  ripple-marked  surface,  are 
well  exposed  at  the  headland  called  the  Siccar  Point,  penetrating  with 
their  edges  into  the  incumbent  beds  of  slightly  inclined  sandstone,  in 
which  large  pieces  of  the  schist,  some  round  and  others  angular,  are 
united  by  an  arenaceous  cement  "  What  clearer  evidence,"  exclaims 
Playfair,  "  could  we  have  had  of  the  different  formation  of  these  rocks, 
and  of  the  long  interval  which  separated  their  formation,  had  we  actually 
seen  them  emerging  fix)m  the  bosom  of  the  deep  ?  We  felt  ourselves 
necessarily  carried  back  to  the  time  when  the  schistus  on  which  we  stood 
was  yet  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  when  the  sandstone  before  us  was 
only  beginning  to  be  deposited  in  the  shape  of  sand  or  mud,  fix)m  the 
waters  of  a  superincumbent  ocean.  An  epoch  still  more  remote  pre- 
sented itself,  when  even  the  most  ancient  of  these  rocks,  instead  of 
standing  upright  in  vertical  beds,  lay  in  horizontal  planes  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  was  not  yet  disturbed  by  that  immeasurable  force  which 
has  burst  asunder  the  solid  pavement  of  the  globe.  Revolutions  still 
more  remote  appeared  in  the  distance  of  this  extraordinary  perspective. 
The  mind  seemed  to  grow  giddy  by  looking  so  far  into  the  abyss  of 
time ;  and  while  we  listened  with  earnestness  and  admiration  to  the 
philosopher  who  was  now  unfolding  to  us  the  order  and  series  of  these 
wonderful  events,  we  became  sensible  how  much  farther  reason  may 
sometimes  go  than  imagination  can  venture  to  follow."f 

In  the  frontispiece  of  this  volume  the  reader  will  see  a  view  of  this 
classical  spot,  reduced  from  a  large  picture,  faithfully  drawn  and  colored 
firom  nature  by  the  youngest  sou  of  the  late  Sir  James  Hall.  It  was  im- 
possible, however,  to  do  justice  to  the  original  sketch,  in  an  engraving,  as 
the  contrast  of  the  red  sandstone  and  Uie  light  fawn-colored  vertical  schists 

♦  Biographical  account  of  Dr.  Hutton. 

+  Playfair,  ibid. ;  see  his  Works,  Edin.  1822,  vol  iv.  p.  81. 
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could  not  be  expressed.  From  the  point  of  view  here  selected,  the  under- 
lying beds  of  the  perpendicular  schist,  a,  are  visible  at  b  through  a  small 
opening  in  the  fractured  beds  of  the  covering  of  red  sandstone,  d  rf,  while 
on  the  vertical  fece  of  the  old  schist  at  a'  a"  a  conspicuous  ripple-mark 
is  displayed. 

It  often  happens  that  in  the  interval  between  the  deposition  of  two  sets 
of  unconformable  strata,  the  inferior  rock  has  not  only  been  denuded,  but 
drilled  by  perforating  shells.  Thus,  for  example,  at  Autreppe  and  Gusigny, 
near  Mons,  beds  of  an  ancient  (primary  or  paleozoic)  limestone,  highly 


Janctioa  of  nnoonformable  stnta  near  Moni^  in  Belglam. 

inclined,  and  often  bent,  are  covered  with  horizontal  strata  of  greenish 
and  whitish  marls  of  the  Cretaceous  formation.  The  lowest  and  there- 
fore the  oldest  bed  of  the  horizontal  series  is  usually  the  sand  and  con- 
glomerate, o,  in  which  are  rounded  fragments  of  stone,  from  an  inch  to 
two  feet  in  diameter.  These  fragments  have  often  adhering  shells  at- 
tached to  them,  and  have  been  bored  by  perforating  mollusca.  The 
solid  surface  of  the  inferior  limestone  has  also  been  bored,  so  as  to  ex- 
hibit cylindrical  and  pear-shaped  cavities,  as  at  c,  the  work  of  saxicavous 
mollusca ;  and  many  rents,  as  at  6,  which  descend  several  feet  or  yards 
into  the  limestone,  have  been  filled  with  sand  and  shells,  similar  to  those 
in  the  stratum  a. 

Fractures  of  the  strata  and  faults, — Numerqus  rents  may  often  be 
seen  in  rocks  which  appear  to  have  been  simply  broken,  the  separated 
parts  remaining  in  the  same  places  ;  but  we  often  find  a  fissure,  several 
inches  or  yards  wide,  intervening  between  the  disunited  portions.  These 
fissures  are  usually  filled  with  fine  earth  and  sand,  or  with  angular  frag- 
ments of  stone,  evidently  derived  from  the  fracture  of  the  contiguous 
rocks. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  mass  of  rock,  on  one  side  of  a  fissure, 
thrown  up  above  or  down  below  the  mass  with  which  it  was  once  in 
contact  on  the  other  side.  This  mode  of  displacement  is  called  a  shift, 
slip,  or  fault.  "  The  miner,"  says  Playfair,  describing  a  fault,  "  is  oft«n 
perplexed,  in  his  subterraneous  journey,  by  a  derangement  in  the  strata, 
which  changes  at  once  all  those  lines  and  bearings  which  had  hitherto 
directed  his  course.  When  his  mine  reaches  a  certain  plane,  which  is 
sometimes  perpendicular,  as  in  A  B,  fig.  85,  sometimes  oblique  to  the 
horizon  (as  in  C  D,  ibid.),  he  finds  the  beds  of  rock  broken  asunder, 
those  on  the  one  side  of  the  plane  having  changed  their  place,  by  sliding 
in  a  particular  direction  along  the  face  of  the  others.  In  this  motion 
they  have  sometimes  preserved  their  parallelism,  as  in  fig.  85,  so  that 
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the  strata  on  each  side  of  the  faults  A  B,  C  D,  continue  parallel  to  one 
another ;  in  other  cases,  the  strata  on  each  side  are  inclined,  as  in  a,  &,  c,  d 

Fig.  88. 


F  a       ^     h  a 

E  F,  fruit  or  flfisure  filled  with  rabblah,  on  each  side  of  which  the  shifted 

strata  are  not  parallel. 

(fig.  86),  though  their  identity  is  still  to  be  recognized  by  their  possessing 
the  same  thickness,  and  the  same  internal  characters.''* 

In  Coalbrook  Dale,  says  Mr.  Prestwich,f  deposits  of  sandstone,  shale, 
and  coal,  several  thousand  feet  thick,  and  occupying  an  area  of  many 
miles,  have  been  shivered  into  fragments,  and  the  broken  remnants  have 
been  placed  in  very  discordant  positions,  often  at  levels  difiering  several 
hundred  feet  from  eacji  other.  The  sides  of  the  faults,  when  perpendicu- 
lar, are  commonly  separated  several  yards,  but  are  sometimes  as  much 
as  60  yards  asunder,  the  interval  being  filled  .with  broken  dkhris  of  the 
strata.  In  following  the  course  of  the  same  fault,  it  is  sometimes  found 
to  produce  in  difierent  places  very  unequal  changes  of  level,  the  amount 
of  shift;  being  in  one  place  300,  and  in  another  700  feet,  which  arises,  in 
some  cases,  fi*om  :he  union  of  two  or  more  faults.  In  other  words,  the 
disjointed  strata  have  in  certain  districts  been  subjected  to  renewed  move- 
ments, wliich  they  have  not  suffered  elsewhere. 

We  may  occasionally  see  exact  counterparts  of  these  slips,  on  a  small 
scale,  in  pits  of  loose  sand  and  gravel,  many  of  which  have  doubtless 
been  caused  by  the  drying  and  shrinking  of  argillaceous  and  other  beds^ 
slight  subsidences  having  taken  place  from  failure  of  support.  Sometimes, 
however,  even  these  small  slips  may  have  been  produced  during  earth- 
quakes ;  for  land  has  been  moved,  and  its  level,  relatively  to  the  sea, 
considerably  altered,  within  the  period  when  much  of  the  alluvial  sand 
and  gravel  now  covering  the  surface  of  continents  was  deposited. 

•  Playfair,  Illust.  of  Hutt.  Theory,  §  42. 
f  Geol.  Trans,  second  series,  vol.  v.  p.  462. 
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I  have  already  stated  that  a  geologist  must  be  on  his  guard,  in  a  rogion 
of  disturbed  strata,  against  inferring  repeated  alternations  of  rocks,  when, 
in  &ct,  the  same  strata,  once  continuous,  have  been  bent  round  so  as  to 
recur  in  the  same  section,  and  with  the  same  dip.  A  similar  mistake  has 
often  been  occasioned  by  a  series  of  faults. 

I^  for  example,  the  dark  line  A  H  (fig.  87)  represent  the  sur&ce  of  a 
country  on  which  the  strata  ab  c  frequently  crop  out,  an  observer,  who 

FUr.fl^ 
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is  proceeding  from  H  to  A,  might  at  first  imagine  that  at  every  step  he 
was  approaching  new  strata,  whereas  the  repetition  of  the  same  beds  has 
been  caused  by  vertical  faults,  or  downthrows.  Thus,  suppose  the  origi- 
nal mass.  A,  B,  C,  D,  to  have  been  a  set  of  uniformly  inclined  strata,  and 
that  the  different  masses  under  E  F,  F  G,  and  G  D,  sank  down  success- 
ively, so  as  to  leave  vacant  the  spaces  marked  in  the  diagram  by  dotted 
lines,  and  to  occupy  those  marked  by  the  continuous  lines ;  then  let  de- 
nudation take  place  along  the  line  A  H,  so  that  the  protruding  masses 
indicated  by  the  fainter  lines  are  swept  away, — a  miner,  who  has  not  dis- 
covered the  faults,  finding  the  mass  a,  which  we  will  suppose  to  be  a  bed 
of  coal  four  times  repeated,  might  hope  to  find  four  beds,  workable  to  an 
indefinite  depth,  but  first  on  arriving  at  the  fault  G  he  is  stopped  sud- 
denly in  his  workings,  upon  reaching  tl\e  strata  of  sandstone  c,  or  on  ar- 
riving at  the  line  of  fault  F,  he  comes  partly  upon  the  shale  6,  and  partly 
on  the  sandstone  c,  and  on  reaching  E  he  is  again  stopped  by  a  wall  com- 
posed of  the  rock  d. 

The  very  different  levels  at  which  the  separated  parts  of  the  same  strata 
are  found  on  the  different  sides  of  the  fissure,  in  some  faults,  is  truly 
astonishing.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  in  England  is  that  called  the 
"ninety-fathom  dike,"  in  the  coal-field  of  Newcastle.  This  name  has 
been  given  to  it,  because  the  same  beds  are  ninety  fathoms  lower  on  the 
northern  than  they  are  on  the  southern  side.  The  fissure  has  been  filled 
by  a  body  of  sand,  which  is  now  in  the  state  of  sandstone,  and  is  called 
the  dike,  which  is  sometimes  very  narrow,  but  in  other  places  more  than 
twenty  yards  wide.*    The  walls  of  the  fissure  are  scored  by  grooves,  such 

*  Onybeare  and  PhiUipa,  Outlines,  (&c  p.  876. 
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as  would  have  been  produced  if  the  broken  ends  of  the  rock  had  been 
rubbed  along  the  plane  of  the  fault*  In  the  Tynedale  and  Craven  faults, 
in  the  north  of  England,  the  vertical  displacement  is  still  greater,  and  the 
fracture  has  extended  in  a  horizontal  direction  for  a  distance  of  thirty 
miles  or  more.  Some  geologists  consider  it  necessary  to  imagine  that  die 
upward  or  downward  movement  in  these  cases  was  accomplished  at  a 
single  stroke,  and  not  by  a  series  of  sudden  but  interrupted  movements. 
This  idea  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  a  notion  that  the  grooved 
walls  have  merely  been  rubbed  in  one  direction.  But  this  is  so  far  from 
being  a  constant  phenomenon  in  faults,  that  it  has  often  been  objected  to 
the  received  theory  respecting  those  polished  surfaces  called  "shcken- 
sides,"  that  the  striae  are  not  always  parallel,  but  often  curved  and  ir- 
regular. It  has,  moreover,  been  remarked,  that  not  only  the  walls  of 
the  fissure  or  fault,  but  its  earthy  contents,  sometimes  present  the  same 
polished  and  striated  faces.  Now  these  facts  seem  to  indicate  partial 
changes  in  the  direction  of  the  movement,  and  some  slidings  subsequent 
to  the  first  filling  up  of  the  fissure.  Suppose  the  mass  of  rock  A,  B,  C, 
to  overlie  an  extensive  chasm  d  e,  formed  at  the  depth  of  several  miles^ 


whether  by  the  gradual  contraction  in  bulk  of  a  melted  mass  passing  into 
a  solid  or  crystalline  state,  or  the  shrinking  of  argillaceous  strata,  baked 
by  a  moderate  heat,  or  by  the  subtraction  of  matter  by  volcanic  action,  or 
any  other  cause.  Now,  if  this  region  be  convulsed  by  eaithquakes,  the 
fissures  /^,  and  othere  at  right  angles  to  them,  may  sever  the  mass  B 
from  A  and  from  C,  so  that  it  may  move  freely,  and  begin  to  sink  into 
the  chasm.  A  fracture  may  be  conceived  so  clean  and  perfect  as  to 
allow  it  to  subside  at  once  to  the  bottom  of  the  subterranean  cavity ;  but 
it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  sinking  will  be  effected  at  successive 
periods  during  different  earthquakes,  the  mass  always  continuing  to  slide 
in  the  same  direction  along  the  planes  of  the  fissures  ff/,  and  the  edges 
of  the  falling  mass  being  continually  more  broken  and  triturated  at  each 
convulsion.  If,  as  is  not  improbable,  the  circumstances  which  have  caused 
the  failure  of  support  continue  in  operation,  it  may  happen  that  when  the 
mass  B  has  filled  the  cavity  first  formed,  its  foundations  will  again  give 
way  under  it,  so  that  it  will  fall  again  in  tlie  same  direction.  But,  if  the 
direction  should  change,  the  fact  could  not  be  discovered  by  observing 
the  slickensides,  because  the  last  scoring  would  efface  the  lines  of  previous 
friction.  In  the  present  state  of  our  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  subsidence, 
an  hypothesis  which  can  explain  the  great  amount  of  displacement  in 

•  Phillips,  Geology,  Lardner's  Cyclop,  p.  41. 
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Bome  faults,  on  sound  mechanical  principles,  by  a  succession  of  move- 
ments, is  far  preferable  to  any  theory  which  assumes  each  fault  to  have 
been  accomplished  by  a  single  upcast  or  downthrow  of  several  thousand 
feet  For  we  know  that  there  are  operations  now  in  progress,  at  great 
depths  in  the  interior  of  the  earth,  by  which  both  large  and  small  tracts 
of  ground  are  made  to  rise  above  and  sink  below  their  former  level,  some 
slowly  and  insensibly,  others  suddenly  and  by  starts,  a  few  feet  or  yards 
at  a  time ;  whereas  there  are  no  grounds  for  believing  that,  during  the 
last  3000  years  at  least,  any  regions  have  been  either  upheaved  or  de- 
pressed, at  a  single  stroke,  to  the  amount  of  several  hundred,  much  less 
several  thousand  feet  When  some  of  the  ancient  marine  formations  are 
described  in  the  sequel,  it  will  appear  that  their  structure  and  organic 
contents  point  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  floor  of  .the  ocean  was  slowly 
sinking  at  the  time  of  their  origin.  The  downward  movement  was  very 
gradual,  and  in  Wales  and  the  contiguous  parts  of  England  a  maximum 
thickness  of  32,000  feet  (more  than  six  miles)  of  Carboniferous,  Devonian, 
and  Silurian  rock  was  formed,  whilst  the  bed  of  the  sea  was  all  the  time 
continuously  and  tranquilly  subsiding.*  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
changes  which  the  solid  foundation  underwent,  whether  accompanied  by 
the  melting,  consolidation,  crystallization,  or  desiccation  of  subjacent  min- 
eral matter,  it  is  clear  from  the  &ct  of  the  sea  having  remained  shallow 
all  the  while  that  the  bottom  never  sank  down  suddenly  to  the  depth  of 
many  hundred  feet  at  once. 

It  is  by  assuming  such  reiterated  variations  of  level,  each  separately  of 
small  vertical  amount,  but  multiplied  by  time  till  they  acquire  importance 
in  the  aggregate,  that  we  are  able  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  denuda- 
tion, which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter.  By  such  movements 
every  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  land  becomes  in  its  turn  a  line  of  coast, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  waves  ard  tides.  A  country  which  is 
undergoing  such  movement  is  never  allowed  to  settle  into  a  state  of  equi- 
librium, therefore  the  force  of  rivers  and  torrents  to  remove  or  excavate 
soil  and  rocky  masses  is  sustained  in  undiminished  energy. 

*  See  the  results  of  the  "Geological  Survey  of  GreAt  Britain  -^  Memoirs,  vols. 
L  and  IL  by  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  Mr.  A.  C.  Ramsay,  and  Mr.  John  Phillips. 
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Denudation  defined — Its  amount  equal  to  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in 
the  earth's  crust — Horizontal  sandstone  denuded  in  Ross-shire — Levelled  sur- 
face of  countries  in  which  great  faults  occur — Coalbrook  Dale — Denuding  power 
of  the  ocean  during  the  emergence  of  land — Origin  of  Valleys — Obliteration  of 
sea-cliffs — Inland  sea-cliffs  and  terraces  in  the  Morea  and  Sicily — Limestone 
pillars  at  St  Mihiel,  in  France — In  Canada — In  the  Bermudas. 

Denudation,  which  has  been  occasionally  spoken  of  in  the  preceding 
chapters,  is  the  removal  of  solid  matter  by  water  in  motion,  whether  of 
rivers  or  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  and  the  consequent  laying 
bare  of  some  inferior  rock.  Geologists  have  perhaps  been  seldom  in  the 
habit  of  reflecting  that  this  operation  has  exerted  an  influence  on  the 
structure  of  the  earth's  crust  as  universal  and  important  as  sedimentary 
deposition  itself;  for  denudation  is  the  inseparable  accompaniment  of 
the  production  of  all  new  strata  of  meclianical  origin.  The  formation 
of  every  new  deposit  by  the  transport  of  sediment  and  pebbles  necessa- 
rily implies  that  there  has  been,  somewhere  else,  a  grinding  down  of  rock 
into  rounded  fragments,  sand,  or  mud,  equal  in  quantity  to  the  new 
strata.  All  deposition,  therefore,  except  in  the  case  of  a  shower  of  vol- 
canic ashes,  is  the  sign  of  superficial  waste  going  on  contemporaneously, 
and  to  an  equal  amount  elsewhere.  The  gain  at  one  point  is  no  more 
than  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  at  some  other.  Here  a  lake  has  grown 
shallower,  there  a  ravine  has  been  deepened.  The  bed  of  the  sea  has  in 
one  region  been  raised  by  the  accumulation  of  new  matter,  in  another 
its  depth  has  been  augmented  by  the  abstraction  of  an  equal  quantity. 

When  we  see  a  stone  building,  we  know  that  somewhere,  far  or  near, 
a  quarry  has  been  opened.  The  courses  of  stone  in  the  building  may  be 
compared  to  successive  strata,  the  quarry  to  a  ravine  or  valley  which  has 
suffered  denudation.  As  the  strata,  like  the  courses  of  hewn  stone,  have 
been  laid  one  upon  another  gradually,  so  the  excavation  both  of  the 
valley  and  quarry  have  been  gradual.  To  pursue  the  comparison  still 
farther,  the  superficial  heaps  of  mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  usually  called 
alluvium,  may  be  likened  to  the  rubbish  of  a  quarry  which  has  been  re- 
jected as  useless  by  the  workmen,  or  has  fallen  upon  the  road  between 
the  quarry  and  the  building,  so  as  to  lie  scattered  at  random  over  the 
ground. 
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If^  then,  the  entire  mass  of  stratified  deposits  in  the  earth's  crust  is  at 
once  the  monument  and  measure  of  the  denudation  which  has  taken 
place,  on  how  stupendous  a  scale  ought  we  to  find  the  signs  of  this  re- 
moval of  transported  materials  in  past  ages!  Accordingly,  there  are 
difierent  classes  of  phenomena,  which  attest  in  a  most  striking  manner 
tibe  vast  spaces  left  vacant  by  the  erosive  power  of  water.  I  may  aUude, 
first,  to  those  valleys  on  both  sides  of  which  the  same  strata  are  seen 
following  each  other  in  the  same  order,  and  having  the  same  mineral 
composition  and  fossil  contents.  We  may  observe,  for  example,  several 
Fig.  89.  formations,  as  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  4,  in  the  accom- 

panying diagram  (fig.  89) ;  No.  1  conglom- 
erate. No.  2  clay.  No.  3  grit,  and  No.  4 
limestone,  each  repeated  in  a  series  of  hills 
separated  by  vidleys  var3ring  in  depth. 
When  we  examine  the  subordinate  parts  of 
these  four  formations,  we  find,  in  like  man- 
ner, distinct  beds  in  each,  corresponding,  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
vallep,  both  in  composition  and  order  of  position.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  the  strata  were  originally  continuous,  and  that  some  cause  has 
swept  away  the  portions  which  once  connected  the  whole  series.  A 
torrent  on  the  side  of  a  mountain  produces  similar  interruptions ;  and 
when  we  make  artificial  cuts  in  lowering  roads,  we  expose,  in  like  man- 
ner, corresponding  beds  on  either  side.  But  in  nature,  these  appearances 
occur  in  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high,  and  separated  by  inter- 
vals of  many  miles  or  leagues  in  extent,  of  which  a  grand  exemplifica- 
tion is  described  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  on  the  northwestern  coast  of  Ross- 
shire,  in  Scotland.* 
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Deaadation  of  red  sandBtone  on  northwest  coast  of  Boea-ehire.    (MacColloch.) 

The  fundamental  rock  of  that  country  is  gneiss,  in  disturbed  strata,  on 
which  beds  of  nearly  horizontal  red  sandstone  rest  unconformably.  The 
latter  are  often  very  thin,  forming  mere  flags,  with  their  surfaces  dis- 
tinctly ripple-marked.  They  end  abruptly  on  the  declivities  of  many 
insulated  mountains,  which  rise  up  at  once  to  the  height  of  about  2000 
feet  above  the  gneiss  of  the  surrounding  plain  or  table-land,  and  to  an 
average  elevation  of  about  3000  feet  above  the  sea,  which  all  their  sum- 
mits generally  attain.  The  base  of  gneiss  varies  in  height,  so  that  the 
lower  portions  of  the  sandstone  occupy  different  levels,  and  the  thickness 
of  the  mass  is  various,  sometimes  exceeding  3000  feet.  It  is  impossible 
to  compare  these  scattered  and  detached  portions  without  imagining 
tliat  the  whole  country  has  once  been  covered  with  a  great  body  of  sand- 
stone, and  that  masses  fi-ora  1000  to  more  than  3000  feet  in  thickness  have 
been  removed. 

*  Western  Islands,  vol.  ii.  p.  93,  pL  81,  fig.  4. 
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In  the  "  Survey  of  Great  Britain"  (vol.  L),  Professor  Ramsay  has  shown 
that  the  missing  heds,  removed  from  the  smnmit  of  the  Mendips,  must  have 
been  nearly  a  mile  in  thickness ;  and  he  has  pointed  out  considerable  areas 
in  South  Wales  and  some  of  the  adjacent  counties  of  England,  where 
a  series  of  prinuiry  (or  palaeozoic)  strata,  not  less  than  11,000  feet  in 
thickness,  have  been  stripped  off.  All  these  materials  have  of  course 
been  transported  to  new  regions,  and  have  entered  into  the  composition 
of  more  modem  formations.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  shown  by  obs^- 
vations  in  the  same  "  Survey,"  that  the  palaeozoic  strata  are  from  20,000 
to  30,000  feet  thick.  It  is  clear  that  such  rocks,  formed  of  mud  and 
sand,  now  for  the  most  part  consolidated,  are  the  monuments  of  denuding 
operations,  which  took  place  on  a  grand  scale  at  a  very  remote  period  in 
the  earth's  history.  For,  whatever  has  been  given  to  one  area  must  al- 
ways have  been  borrowed  from  another ;  a  truth  which,  obvious  as  it 
may  seem  when  thus  stated,  must  be  repeatedly  impressed  on  the  stu- 
dent's mind,  because  in  many,  geological  speculations  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  the  external  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  always  growing 
tiiicker,  in  consequence  of  the  accumulation,  period  after  period,  of  sedi- 
mentary matter,  as  if  the  new  strata  were  not  always  produced  at  the 
expense  of  pre-existing  rocks,  stratified  or  unstratified.  By  duly  reflect- 
ing on  the  hct,  that  all  deposits  of  mechanical  origin  imply  the  trans- 
portation from  some  other  region,  whether  contiguous  or  remote,  of  an 
equal  amount  of  solid  matter,  we  perceive  that  the  stony  exterior  of  the 
planet  must  always  have  grown  thinner  in  one  place  whenever,  by  acces- 
sions of  new  strata,  it  was  acquiring  density  in  another.  No  doubt  the 
vacant  space  left  by  the  missing  rocks,  after  extensive  denudation,  is  less 
imposing  to  the  imagination  than  a  vast  thickness  of  conglomerate  or 
sandstone,  or  the  bodily  presence  as  it  were  of  a  mountain-chain,  with 
all  its  inclined  and  curved  strata.  But  the  denuded  tracts  speak  a  clear 
and  emphatic  language  to  our  reason,  and,  like  repeated  layers  of  fossil 
nummulites,  corals  or  shells,  or  like  nimierous  seams  of  coal,  each  based 
on  its  under  clay  full  of  the  roots  of  trees,  still  remaining  in  their  natural 
position,  demand  an  indefinite  lapse  of  time  for  their  elaboration. 

No  one  will  maintain  that  the  fossils  entombed  in  these  rocks  did  not 
belong  to  many  successive  generations  of  plants  and  animals.  In  like 
manner,  each  sedimentary  deposit  attests  a  slow  and  gradual  action,  and 
the  strata  not  only  serve  as  a  measure  of  the  amount  of  denudation 
simultaneously  effected  elsewhere,  but  are  also  a  correct  indication  of  the 
rate  at  which  the  denuding  operation  was  carried  on. 

Perhaps  the  most  convincing  evidence  of  denudation  on  a  magnificent 
scale  is  derived  from  the  levelled  surfaces  of  districts  where  large  faults 
occur.  I  have  shown,  in  fig.  87,  p.  63,  and  in  fig.  91,  how  angular  and 
protruding  masses  of  rock  might  naturally  have  been  looked  for  on  the 
surface  immediately  above  great  faults,  although  in  fact  they  rarely 
exist.  This  phenomenon  may  be  well  studied  in  those  districts  where 
ooal  has  been  extensively  worked,  for  there  the  former  relation  of  the 
beds  which  have  shifted  their  position  may  be  determined  with  great  ac- 
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curacy.    Thus  in  the  coal  field  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch,  in  Leicestershire 
(see  ^.  91),  a  fault  occurs,  on  one  side  of  which  the  coal  beds  abed 


Fig.  91. 


Fftaltn  and  denuded  coal  strata,  Ashby  de  la  Zonch.    (l£ammat) 

rise  to  the  height  of  500  feet  above  the  corresponding  beds  on  the  other 
side.  But  the  uplifted  strata  do  not  stand  up  500  feet  above  the  general 
6ur£Eice ;  on  the  contrary,  the  outline  of  the  country,  as  expressed  by  the 
line  2  2:,  is  uniformly  undulating  without  any  break,  and  the  mass  indicated 
by  the  dotted  outline  must  have  been  washed  away.*  There  are  proo& 
of  this  kind  in  some  level  countries,  where  dense  masses  of  strata  have 
been  cleared  away  from  areas  several  hundred  square  miles  in  extent 

In  the  Newcastle  coal  district  it  is  ascertained  that  faults  occur  in 
which  the  upward  or  downward  movement  could  not  have  been  less  than 
J.40  fathoms,  which,  had  they  affected  the  configuration  of  the  surface  to 
an  equal  amount,  would  produce  mountains  with  precipitous  escarpments 
nearly  1000  feet  high,  or  chasms  of  the  like  depth ;  yet  is  the  actual  level 
of  the  country  absolutely  uniform,  affording  no  trace  whatever  of  subter- 
ranean movements.! 

The  ground  fi-om  which  these  materials  have  been  removed  is  usually 
overspread  with  heaps  of  sand  and  gravel,  formed  out  of  the  ruins  of 
the  very  rocks  which  have  disappeared.  Thus,  in  the  districts  above  re- 
ferred to,  they  consist  of  rounded  and  angular  fi'agments  of  hard  sand- 
stone, limestone,  and  ironstone,  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  more 
destructible  shale,  and  even  rounded  pieces  of  coal. 

Allusion  has  been  already  made  to  the  shattered  state  and  discordant 
position  of  the  carboniferous  strata  in  Coalbrook  Dale  (p.  62).  The 
collier  cannot  proceed  three  or  four  yards  without  meeting  with  small 
slips,  and  fix)m  time  to  time  he  encounters  faults  of  considerable  magni- 
tude, which  have  thrown  the  rocks  up  or  down  several  hundred  feet. 
Yet  the  superficial  inequalities  to  which  these  dislocated  masses  origi- 
nally gave  rise  are  no  longer  discernible,  and  the  comparative  flatness  of 
the  existing  surface  can  only  be  explained,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  observed, 
by  supposing  the  fractured  portions  to  have  been  removed  by  water.  It 
is  also  clear  that  strata  of  red  sandstone,  more  than  1000  feet  thick, 
which  once  covered  the  coal,  in  the  same  region,  have  been  carried  away 

*  See  Mammat's  Geological  Facts,  <iEC,  p.  90,  and  plate, 
f  Conybeare's  Report  to  Brit.  Assoc.  1842,  p.  381. 
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from  laige  areas.  That  water  has,  in  this  case,  been  the  denuding  agent 
we  may  infer  from  the  fiict  that  the  rocks  hare  yielded  according  to  theii 
di£Eierent  d^rees  of  hardness ;  the  hard  trap  <^  the  Wrekin,  for  example, 
and  other  hills,  having  resosted  more  than  the  softer  shale  and  sandstone, 
so  as  now  to  stand  oat  in  bold  relief* 

Origin  of  valleys. — Many  of  the  earlier  geologists,  and  Dr.  Hutton 
among  them,  taoght  that  ^  rivers  have  in  general  hollowed  oat  their  val- 
leys.^ This  is  no  doabt  true  of  rivolets  and  torrents  which  are  the  feeders 
of  the  larger  streams,  and  which,  descending  over  rapid  slopes,  are  most 
subject  to  temporary  increase  and  diminution  in  the  volume  of  their 
waters.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  the  quantity  of  mud,  sand,  and 
pebbles  constituting  many  a  modem  delta  is  so  considerable,  as  to  prove 
that  a  very  large  part  of  the  inequalities  now  existing  on  the  earth's 
8ur£M»  are  due  to  fluviatile  action ;  but  the  principal  valleys  in  almost 
every  great  hydrographical  basin  in  the  world,  are  of  a  shape  and  magni- 
tude which  imply  that  they  have  been  due  to  other  causes  besides  the 
mere  excavating  power  of  rivers. 

Some  geologists  have  imagined  that  a  deluge,  or  succession  of  deluges^ 
may  have  been  the  chief  denuding  agency,  and  they  have  speculated  <xl  a 
series  of  enormous  waves  raised  by  the  instantaneous  upthrow  of  continents 
or  mountain  chains  out  of  the  sea.  But  even  were  we  disposed  to  grant 
such  sudden  upheavals  of  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  and  to  assume  that  great 
waves  would  be  the  consequence  of  each  convulsion,  it  is  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain the  observed  phenomena  by  the  aid  of  so  gratuitous  an  hypothesis. 

On  the  other  band,  a  machinery  of  a  totally  different  kind  seems  capa- 
ble of  giving  rise  to  effects  of  the  required  magnitude.  It  has  now  been 
ascertained  that  the  rising  and  sinking  of  extensive  portions  of  the  earth's 
crust,  whether  insensibly  or  by  a  repetition  of  sudden  shocks,  is  part  of 
the  actual  course  of  nature,  and  we  may  easily  comprehend  how  the 
land  may  have  been  exposed  during  these  movements  to  abrasion  by  the 
waves  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  manner  as  a  mountain  mass  may,  in  the 
course  of  ages,  be  formed  by  sedimentary  deposition,  layer  after  layer,  so 
masses  equally  voluminous  may  in  time  waste  away  by  inches  ;  as,  for 
example,  if  beds  of  incoherent  materials  are  raised  slowly  in  an  open  sea 
where  a  strong  current  prevails.  It  is  well  known  that  some  of  these 
oceanic  currents  have  a  breadth  of  200  miles,  and  that  they  sometimes 
run  for  a  thousand  iliiles  or  more  in  one  direction,  retaining  a  considera- 
ble velocity  even  at  the  depth  of  several  hundred  feet  Under  these  cir- 
cimastances,  the  flowing  waters  may  have  power  to  clear  away  each 
stratum  of  incoherent  materials  as  it  rises  and  approaches  the  surface, 
where  the  waves  exert  the  greatest  force ;  and  in  this  manner  a  volu- 
minous deposit  may  be  entirely  swept  away,  so  that,  in  the  absence  of 
faults,  no  evidence  may  remain  of  the  denuding  operation.  It  may  in- 
deed be  affirmed  that  the  signs  of  waste  will  usually  be  least  obvious 
where  the  destruction  has  been  most  complete;  for  the  annihilation 

♦  Preatwich,  Geol.  Trans,  secand  series,  vol.  v.  pp,  452,  473. 
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may  have  proceeded  so  far,  that  no  ruins  are  left  of  the  dilapidated 
rocks. 

Although  denudation  has  had  a  levelling  influence  on  some  countries 
of  shattered  and  disturbed  strata  (see  fig.  87,  p.  63,  and  fig.  91,  p.  69), 
it  has  more  conmionly  been  the  cause  of  superficial  inequalities,  espe- 
cially in  regions  of  horizontal  stratification.  The  general  outline  of  these 
r^ons  is  that  of  flat  and  level  platforms,  interrupted  by  vallep  often  of 
considerable  depth,  and  ramifying  in  various  directions.  These  hollows 
may  once  have  formed  bays  and  channels  between  islands,  and  the 
steepest  slope  on  the  sides  of  each  valley  may  have  been  a  sea-cliff,  which 
was  undermined  for  ages,  as  the  land  emerged  gradually  from  the  deep. 
We  may  suppose  the  position  and  course  of  each  vaUey  to  have  been 
originally  determined  by  diflerences  in  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and  by 
rents  and  joints  which  usually  occur  even  in  horizontal  strata.  In  mountain 
chains,  such  as  the  Jura  before  described  (see  ^,  71,  p.  55),  we  perceive 
at  once  that  the  principal  valleys  have  not  been  due  to  aqueous  excava- 
tion, but  to  those  mechanical  movements  which  have  bent  the  rocks  into 
their  present  form.  Yet  even  in  the  Jura  there  are  many  valleys,  such 
as  C  (fig.  71),  which  have  been  hollowed  out  by  water ;  and  it  may  be 
stated  that  in  every  part  of  the  globe  the  imevenness  of  the  surface  of 
the  land  has  been  due  to  the  combined  influence  of  subterranean  move- 
ments and  denudation. 

I  may  now  recapitulate  a  few  of  the  conclusions  to  which  we  have  ar- 
rived :  first,  all  the  mechanical  strata  have  been  accumulated  gradually, 
and  the  concomitant  denudation  has  been  no  less  gradual :  secondly,  the 
dry  land  consists  in  great  part  of  strata  formed  originally  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea,  and  has  been  made  to  emerge  and  attain  its  present  height 
by  a  force  acting  from  beneath  :  thirdly,  no  combination  of  causes  has 
yet  been  conceived  so  capable  of  producing  extensive  and  gradual  denu- 
dation, as  the  action  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  ocean  upon  land 
slowly  rising  out  of  the  deep. 

Now,  if  we  adopt  these  conclusions,  we  shall  naturally  be  led  to  look 
everywhere  for  marks  of  the  former  residence  of  the  sea  upon  the  land, 
especially  near  the  coasts  from  which  the  last  retreat  of  the  waters  took 
place,  and  it  will  be  found  that  such  signs  are  not  wanting. 

I  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  of  ancient  sea-clifi^  now  far  inland,  in 
the  southeast  of  England,  when  treating  in  Chapter  XIX.  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  chalk  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex.  Lines  of  upraised 
sea-beaches  of  more  modem  date  are  traced,  at  various  levels  from  20  to 
100  feet  and  upwards  above  the  present  sea-level,  for  great  distances  on 
the  east  and  west  coasts  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  Devonshire,  and  othei 
counties  in  England.  These  ancient  beach-lines  often  form  terraces  of 
sand  and  gravel,  including  littoral  shells,  some  broken,  others  entire,  and 
corresponding  with  species  now  living  on  the  adjoining  coast.  But  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  to  n\eet  everywhere  with  the  signs  of 
ancient  shores,  since  no  geologist  can  have  failed  to  observe  how  soon  all 
recent  marks  of  the  kind  above  alluded  to  are  obscured  or  entirely  ef- 
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&oed,  wherever,  in  consequence  of  the  altered  state  of  the  tides  and  cuiv 
rents,  the  sea  has  receded  for  a  few  centuries.  We  see  the  cUfls  crumble 
down  in  a  few  years  if  composed  of  sand  or  day,  and  soon  reduced  to  a 
gentle  slope.  K  there  were  shells  on  the  beach  they  decompose,  and 
their  materials  are  washed  away,  after  which  the  sand  and  shingle  may 
resemble  any  other  alluviums  scattered  over  the  interior. 

The  features  of  an  ancient  shore  may  sometimes  be  concealed  by  the 
growth  of  trees  and  shrubs,  or  by  a  covering  of  blown  sand,  a  good  ex- 
ample of  which  occurs  a  few  miles  west  from  Dax,  near  Bourdeaux,  in 
the  south  of  France.  About  twelve  miles  inland,  a  steep  bank  may  be 
traced  running  in  a  direction  nearly  northeast  and  southwest,  or  pandlel 
to  the  contiguous  coast  This  sudden  fall  of  about  50  feet  conducts  us 
from  the  higher  platform  of  the  Landes  to  a  lower  plain  which  extends 

Fig.  92. 
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Section  of  inland  cliff  at  Abcsse,  near  Dax. 
a.  Band  of  the  Landee.  b.  Limestone.  c.  Clay. 

U>  the  sea.  The  outline  of  the  ground  suggested  to  me,  as  it  would  do 
to  every  geologist,  the  opinion  that  the  bank  in  question  was  once  a  sea- 
diff,  when  the  whole  country  stood  at  a  lower  level.  But  this  is  no 
longer  matter  of  conjecture,  for,  in  making  excavations  in  1830  for  the 
foimdation  of  a  building  at  Abesse,  a  quantity  of  loose  sand,  which 
formed  the  slope  d  e,  was  removed ;  and  a  perpendicular  cliflf,  about  50 
feet  in  height,  which  had  hitherto  been  protected  from  the  agency  of  the 
elements,  was  exposed.  At  the  bottom  appeared  the  limestone  6,  con- 
taining tertiary  shells  and  corals,  immediately  below  it  the  clay  c,  and 
above  it  the  usual  tertiary  sand  a,  of  the  department  of  the  Landes.  At 
the  base  of  the  precipice  were  seen  large  partially  rounded  masses  of 
rock,  evidently  detached  from  the  stratum  b.  The  face  of  the  limestone 
was  hollowed  out  and  weathered  into  such  forms  as  are  seen  in  the  cal- 
careous ohSa  of  the  adjoining  coast,  especially  at  Biaritz,  near  Bayonne. 
It  is  evident  that,  when  this  country  stood  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  the 
sea  advanced  along  the  surface  of  the  argillaceous  stratum  c,  which,  from 
its  yielding  nature,  favored  the  waste  by  allowing  the  more  solid  super- 
incumbent stone  6  to  be  readily  undermined.  Afterwards,  when  the 
country  had  been  elevated,  part  of  the  sand,  a,  fell  down,  or  was  drifted 
by  the  winds,  so  as  to  form  the  talus,  d  c,  which  masked  the  inland  cliff 
until  it  was  artificially  laid  open  to  view. 

"When  we  are  considering  the  various  causes  which,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  may  efface  the  characters  of  an  ancient  sea-coast^  earthquakes  must 
not  be  forgotten.  During  violent  shocks,  steep  and  overhanging  cliffs 
are  often  thrown  down  and  become  a  heap  of  ruins.  Sometimes  une- 
qual movements  of  upheaval  or  depression  entirely  destroy  that  horizon- 
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tality  of  the  base-line  which  constitutes  the  chief  peculiarity  of  an 
ancient  sea-cliff. 

It  ia,  however,  in  countries  where  hard  limestone  rocks  abound,  that 
inland  difk  retain  faithfully  the  characters  which  they  acquired  when 
they  constituted  the  boundary  of  land  and  sea.  Thus,  in  the  Morea,  no 
less  than  three,  or  even  four,  ranges  of  what  were  once  sea-cliffs  are  well 
preserved.  These  have  been  described,  by  MM.  Boblaye  and  Virlet,  as 
rising  one  above  the  other  at  different  distances  from  the  actual  shore, 
the  summit  of  the  highest  and  oldest  occasionally  exceeding  1000  feet 
in  elevation.  At  the  base  of  each  there  is  usually  a  terrace,  which  is  in 
some  places  a  few  yards,  in  others  above  300  yards  wide,  so  that  we  are 
conducted  from  the  high  land  of  the  interior  to  the  sea  by  a  succession 
of  great  steps.  These  inland  difl^  are  most  perfect,  and  most  exactly  re- 
semble those  now  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
they  are  formed  of  calcareous  rock,  especially  if  the  rock  be  a  hard  crys- 
talline marble.  The  following  are  the  points  of  correspondence  observed 
between  the  ancient  coast  lines  and  the  borders  of  the  present  sea : — 1.  A 
range  of  vertical  precipices,  with  a  terrace  at  their  base.  2.  A  weathered 
state  of  the  surface  of  the  naked  rock,  such  as  the  spray  of  the  sea  pro- 
duces. 3.  A  hne  of  littoral  caverns  at  the  foot  of  the  cliffs.  4.  A  con- 
solidated beach  or  breccia  with  occasional  marine  shells,  found  at  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  or  in  the  caves.     6.  Lithodomous  perforations. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these,  it  would  be  superfluous  to  dwell  on  the 
evidence  afforded  of  the  undermining  power  of  waves  and  currents  by 
perpendicular  precipices.  The  littoral  caves,  also,  will  be  familiar  to 
those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  manner  in  which  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  when  they  beat  against  rocks,  have  power  to  scoop  out 
caverns.  As  to  the  breccia,  it  is  composed  of  pieces  of  limestone  and 
rolled  fragments  of  thick  solid  shell,  such  as  Strombus  and  SpondyluSy 
all  bound  together  by  a  crystalline  calcareous  cement.  Similar  aggrega- 
tions are  now  forming  on  the  modem  beaches  of  Greece,  and  in  caverns 
on  the  sea-side;  and  they  are  only  distinguishable  in  character  from 
those  of  more  ancient  date,  by  including  many  pieces  of  pottery.  In 
regard  to  the  lithodomi  above  alluded  to,  these  bivalve  moUusks  are  well 
known  to  have  the  power  of  excavating  holes  in  the  hardest  limestones, 
the  size  of  the  cavity  keeping  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  shell.  When 
living  they  require  to  be  always  covered  by  salt  water,  but  similar  pear- 
shaped  hollows,  containing  the  dead  shells  of  these  creatures,  are  found 
at  different  heights  on  the  face  of  the  inland  cliffs  above  mentioned. 
Thus,  for  example,  they  have  been  observed  near  Modon  and  Navarino 
on  cliffs  in  the  interior  125  feet  high  above  the  Mediterranean.  As  to 
the  weathered  surface  of  the  calcareous  rocks,  all  limestones  are  known 
to  suffer  chemical  decomposition  when  moistened  by  the  spray  of  the 
salt  water,  and  are  corroded  still  more  deeply  at  points  lower  down  where 
they  are  just  reached  by  the  breakers.  By  this  action  the  stone  acquires 
a  wrinkled  and  furrowed  outline,  and  very  near  the  sea  it  becomes  rough 
and  branching,  as  if  covered  with  corals.     Such  effects  are  traced  not 
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only  on  the  present  shore,  but  at  the  base  of  the  ancient  clifis  far  in  the 
interior.  Lastly,  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  terraces,  which  extend 
with  a  gentle  slope  from  the  base  of  almost  all  the  inland  clifi^,  and  are 
for  the  most  part  narrow  where  the  rock  is  hard,  but  sometimes  half  a 
mile  or  more  in  breadth  where  it  is  soft.  They  are  the  effects  of  the 
encroachment  of  the  ancient  sea  upon  the  shore  at  those  levels  at  which 
the  land  remained  for  a  long  time  stationary.  The  justness  of  this  view 
is  apparent  on  examining  the  shape  of  the  modem  shore  wherever  the 
sea  is  advancing  upon  the  land,  and  removing  annually  small  portions 
of  undermined  rock.  By  this  agency  a  submarine  platform  is  produced 
on  which  we  may  walk  for  some  distance  from  the  beach  in  shallow 
water,  the  increase  of  depth  being  very  gradual,  until  we  reach  a  point 
where  the  bottom  plunges  down  suddenly.  This  platform  is  widened 
with  more  or  less  rapidity  according  to  the  hardness  of  the  rocks,  and 
when  upraised  it  constitutes  an  inland  terrace. 

But  the  four  principal  lines  of  diff  observed  in  the  Morea  do  not 
imply,  as  some  have  imagined,  four  great  eras  of  sudden  upheaval ;  they 
simply  indicate  the  intermittance  of  the  upheaving  force.  Had  the  rise 
of  the  land  been  continuous  and  uninterrupted,  there  would  have  been 
no  one  prominent  line  of  cliff ;  for  every  portion  of  the  surface  having 
been,  in  its  turn,  and  for  an  equal  period  of  time,  a  sea-shore,  would 
have  presented  a  nearly  similar  aspect  But  if  pauses  occur  in  the  pro* 
0868  of  upheaval,  the  waves  and  currents  have  time  to  sap,  throw  down, 
and  clear  away  considerable  masses  of  rock,  and  to  shape  out  at  several 
wiccessive  levels  lofty  ranges  of  cliffs  with  broad  terraces  at  their  base. 

There  are  some  levelled  spaces,  however,  both  ancient  and  modem,  in 
the  Morea,  which  are  not  due  to  denudation,  although  resembling  in 
outline  the  terraces  above  described.  They  may  be  called  Terraces  of 
Deposition,  since  they  have  resulted  from  the  gain  of  land  upon  the  sea 
where  rivers  and  torrents  have  produced  deltas.  If  the  sedimentary 
matter  has  filled  up  a  bay  or  gulf  surrounded  by  steep  mountains,  a  flat 
plain  is  formed  skirting  the  inland  precipices ;  and  if  these  deposits  are 
upraised,  they  form  a  feature  in  the  landscape  very  similar  to  the  areas 
of  denudation  before  described. 

I  have  seen  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  one  of  these  terraces 
of  deposition  in  the  environs  of  Palermo,  where,  as  in  Greece,  a  line 
of  limestone  cliffs  with  caverns  at  their  base  bounds  a  seaward- 
sloping  plain.  Proceeding  from  the  shore  inland,  we  find  the  plat- 
form, c,  fig.  93,  a  mile  wide,  composed  of  marine  calcareous  strata,  the 
majority  of  the  embedded  shells  and  corals  being  of  living  species. 
We  next  arrive  at  a  precipitous  cliff  of  hippurite  limestone,  a,  in 
which  the  well-known  cave  of  San  Giro,  6,  occurs,  130  feet  long,  60 
high,  and  30  wide.  Its  entrance  is  now  180  feet  above  the  sea;  but 
the  salt  water  must  at  one  time  have  entered  it,  for  the  walls  are 
drilled  for  a  height  of  several  yards  by  perforating  molluscs,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  cave  is  strewed  over  with  a  thin  layer  of  sand,  in  which 
more  than  forty  species  of  sea-shells,  nearly  all  of  species  now  living 
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in  the  Mediterraneaa  have  been  found.  SiDce  the  Bea  retired  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  breccia  has  accnmnlated  over  the  sand,  bo  aa  to 
conceal  from  view  the  Uthodomoua  perforationB,  except  in  places 
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where  these  have  been  exposed  to  view  by  artificial  excavations. 
The  breccia  b  composed  of  pieces  of  limestone,  qnartz,  and  schist  in 
a  matrix  of  brown  marl  throogh  which  land  shells  are  dispersed 
together  with  bones  of  two  species,  as  we  learn  ftom  Dr.  Falconer, 
of  extinct  hippopotamus,  in  such  numbers  that  they  must  have  be- 
longed to  several  hundred  individuals.  With  these  are  associated  the 
remwns  of  Elephas  antiqnus  (as  determined  by  the  same  osteologist), 
and  the  osseous  remiuns  of  Bos,  Cervus,  Sus,  Ursus,  Canis,  and  a 
large  Felis.  Some  of  these  bones  have  been  rolled  as  if  partially 
subjected  to  the  action  of  water,  and  the  whole  seem  to  havo  been 
introduced  (perhaps  by  cDgnlfed  streams)  both  in  this  and  some  neigh- 
boring caverns  through  rents  in  the  hippurite  limestone,  which  must 
once  have  been  connected  with  the  surface  of  the  country  above,  at  a 
time  when  the  physical  geography  of  the  region  was  extremely  dif- 
ferent from  what  it  now  is,  and  when  rivers  frequented  by  the  hippo- 
potamus existed  where  now  no  running  water  is  to  be  found. 

Besides  terraces  of  deposition  such  as  c,  £g.  93,  above  alluded  to, 
there  are  also  in  Sicily  others  of  denudation.  One  of  these  occurs 
on  the  east  coast  to  the  north  of  Syracuse,  and  the  same  is  resumed 
to  the  south  beyond  the  town  of  Noto,  where  it  may  be  traced  form- 
ing a  continuous  and  lofty  precipice,  a  6,  Gg,  94,  facing  toward  the 
sea,  and  constituting  the  abrupt  termination  of  a  calcareous  for- 
mation, which  extends  in  horizontal  strata  far  inland.  This  preci- 
pice varies  in  height  from  600  to  TOO  feet,  and  between  its  base 
and  the  sea  is  an  inferior  platform,  e  b,  consisting  of  similar  white 
limestone.  All  the  beds  dip  toward  the  sea,  but  are  usually  in- 
clined at  a  very  slight  angle :  they  are  seen  to  extend  uninterrupt- 
edly from  the  base  of  the  escarpment  into  the  platform,  showing 
distinctly  that  the  lofty  cliff  was  not  produced  by  a  fault  or  ver- 
tical shift  of  the  beds,  but  by  the  removal  of  a  considerable  mass 
of  rock.  Hence  we  may  conclude  that  the  sea,  which  is  now 
undermining  the  cliffs  of  the  Sicilian  coast,  reached  at  some  for- 
mer period  the  base  of  the  precipice  a  b,  at  which  time  the  sor- 
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&ce  of  the  t«rrace  e  b  must  have  been  covered  by  tbe  MediUmnean. 
Then  was  a  pause,  therefore,  in  the  upward  movement,  when  the  w&TeM 


of  the  Bea  bad  time  to  carve  out  the  platform  c  b;  bnt  there  may  have 
been  many  other  stationary  periodfi  of  mmor  duration.  Suppose,  for 
example,  that  a  series  of  escarpments  e,  /,  ff,  h,  once  existed,  and  that 
the  sea,  during  a  long  interral  free  from  subterranean  movementa, 
advances  along  the  line  c  6,  all  preceding  cliffs  must  have  been 
swept  away  one  after  the  other,  and  reduced  to  the  single  precipice 

That  such  a  series  of  smaller  clid^  as  those  represented  at  e,/,ff,h, 
fig.  94,  did  really  once  exist  at  intermediate  heights  in  place  of  the  single 
precipice  a  5,  is  rendered  highly  probable  by  the  fact,  that. in  certjun 
bays  and  inland  valleys  opening  towards  the  east  coast  of  Sicily,  and  not 
&r  Irom  the  section  given  in  fig.  64,  the  solid  limestone  is  shaped  out 
into  a  great  succession  of  ledges,  separated  from  each  other  by  small 
vertical  clifKi,     These  are  Bomelimea  so  numerous,  one  above  Ibe  otherj 
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that  where  there  is  a  bend  at  the  head  of  a  valley,  they  produce  an  ef- 
fect sin^larly  resembling  the  seats  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre.     A  good 
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example  of  this  configuration  oocura  near  the  town  of  Melilli,  as 
seen  in  the  annexed  view  (fig.  95).  In  the  south  of  the  island,  near 
Spaocafomo,  Sdcli,  and  Modica,  precipitoiis  rocks  of  white  limestone, 
ascending  to  the  height  of  500  feet,  have  been  carved  out  into  similar 
forms. 

This  appearance  of  a  range  of  marble  seats  circling  round  the  head  of 
a  valley,  or  of  great  flights  of 'steps  descending  from  the  top  to  the  bot- 
tom, on  the  opposite  sides  of  a  gorge,  may  be  accounted  for,  as  already 
hinted,  by  supposing  the  sea  to  have  stood  successively  at  many  different 
levels,  as  at  a  a,  6  5,  c  c,  in  the  accompanying  fig.  96.  But  the  causes 
of  the  gradual  contraction  of  the  valley  from  above  downwards  may 
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still  be  matter  of  speculation.  Such  contraction  may  be  due  to  the 
greater  force  exerted  by  the  waves  when  the  land  at  its  first  emergence 
was  smaller  in  quantity,  and  more  exposed  to  denudation  in  an  open 
sea ;  whereas  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  rocks  might  diminish  in  propor 
tion  as  this  action  became  confined  within  bays  or  channels  closed  in  on 
two  or  three  sides.  Or,  secondly,  the  separate  movements  of  elevation 
may  have  followed  each  other  more  rapidly  as  the  land  continued  to  rise, 
so  that  the  times  of  those  pauses,  during  which  the  greatest  denudation 
was  accomplished  at  certain  levels,  were  alwap  growing  shorter.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  the  clif^  and  small  terraces  are  rarely  found  on 
the  opposite  sides  of  the  Sicilian  valleys  at  heights  so  precisely  answering 
to  each  other  as  those  given  in  fig.  96,  and  this  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, to  whichever  of  the  two  hypotheses  above  explained  we  incline ; 
for,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winds  and  currents,  the 
waves  may  beat  with  unequal  force  on  difierent  parts  of  the  shore,  so 
that  while  no  impression  is  made  on  one  side  of  a  bay,  the  sea  may 
encroach  so  far  on  the  other  as  to  unite  several  smaller  cli£&  into 
one. 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  ancient  sea-difiGs,  carved  out  of  lime- 
stone, I  shall  mention  the  range  of  precipitous  rocks,  composed  of  a 
white  marble  of  the  Oolitic  period,  which  I  have  seen  near  the  northern 
gate  of  St  Mihiel  in  France.  They  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Meuse,  at  a  distance  of  200  miles  from  the  nearest  sea,  and  they 
present  on  the  precipice  facing  the  river  three  or  four  horizontal  grooves, 
one  above  the  other,  precisely  resembling  those  which  are  scooped  out 
by  the  undermining  waves.  The  summits  of  several  of  these  masses  are 
detached  from  the  adjoining  hill,  in  which  case  the  grooves  pass  aU 
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round  them,  fadng  towards  all  pointa  of  tlie  compass,  as  if  they  bud 
once  formed  rocky  islets  near  the  shore.* 

Captain  Bayfield,  in  his  survey  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  discov- 
ered in  several  places,  especially  in  the  Mingan  islands,  a  counterpart  of 
the  inland  cUfis  of  SL  Mihiel,  and  traced  a  succession  of  shingle  beaches, 
one  above  the  other,  which  agreed  in  their  level  with  some  of  the  prin- 
apal  grooves  scooped  out  of  the  limestone  pillars.  These  beaches  con- 
sisted of  calcareous  shingle,  with  sheila  of  recent  species,  the  farthest 
Irora  tie  shore  being  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  highest  tides.  In 
addition  to  the  drawings  of  the  pillars  called  tlie  flower-pots,  which  he 
has  published,!  ^  ''*™  ^*®''  favored  with  other  views  of  rocks  on  the 
same  coast,  drawn  by  Ueut.  A.  Bowen,  R.  N.     (See  fig.  97.^ 
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In  the  North-Amencan  beaches  above  mentioned  rounded  fiagments 
of  limestone  have  been  found  perforated  by  litkodomi;  and  holes  drilled 
by  the  same  mollusks  have  been  detected  in  the  columnar  rocks  or 
"  flower-pots,"  showing  that  there  has  been  no  great  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric decomposition  on  the  surface,  or  the  cavities  alluded  to  would 
have  disappeared. 


Fig.  08. 


rnbrthew*. 

•  I  was  directed  bj  M.  Ucshayei  to  lliis  spot,  whirh  I  visited  in  June,  188a, 
t  See  Trana.  of  OeoL  Soc  second  series,  vuL  v.  plate  v. 
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We  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  Bermuda  islands  the  mannei 
in  which  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic  have  worn,  and  are  now  wearing  out, 
deep  smooth  hollows  on  every  side  of  projecting  masses  of  hard  limestone. 
In  the  annexed  drawing,  communicated  to  me  by  Capt  Nelson,  R.  £^  the 
excavations  c,  c,  c,  have  been  scooped  out  by  the  waves  in  a  stone  of  very 
modem  date,  which,  although  extremely  hsord,  is  full  of  recent  corals  and 
shells,  some  of  which  retain  their  color. 

When  the  forms  of  these  horizontal  grooves,  of  which  the  surface  is 
sometimes  smooth  and  almost  polished,  and  the  roo&  of  which  often 
overhang  to  the  extent  of  5  feet  or  more,  have  been  carefully  studied  by 
geologists,  they  will  serve  to  testify  the  former  action  of  the  waves  at 
innunierable  points  hi  in  the  interior  of  the  continents.  But  we  must 
learn  to  distinguish  the  indentations  due  to  the  original  action  of  the  sea, 
and  those  caused  by  subsequent  chemical  decomposition  of  calcareous 
rocks,  to  which  they  are  liable  in  the  atmosphere. 

I  shall  conclude  with  a  warning  to  beginners  not  to  feel  surprise  if  they 
can  detect  no  evidence  of  the  former  sojourn  of  the  sea  on  lands  which 
we  are  nevertheless  sure  have  been  submerged  at  periods  comparatively 
modem ;  for  notwithstanding  the  enduring  nature  of  the  marks  left  by 
littoral  action  on  calcareous  rocks,  we  can  by  no  means  detect  sea-beaches 
and  inland  clife  everywhere,  even  in  Sicily  and  the  Morea.  On  the  con 
trary,  they  are,  upon  the  whole,  extremely  partial,  and  are  often  entirely 
wanting  in  districts  composed  of  argillaceous  and  sandy  formations,  which 
must,  nevertheless,  have  been  upheaved  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same 
intermittent  movements,  as  the  adjoining  calcareous  rocks. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 
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Alluvium  described — ^Due  to  complicated  causes — Of  various  ages,  as  shown  in 
Auvergne — How  distmguished  from  rocks  in  Htu — Sand-pipes  in  chalk — ^Allu- 
vial terraces  caused  by  oscillations  in  the  level  of  land. 

Between  the  superficial  covering  of  vegetable  mould  and  the  subjacent 
rock  there  usually  intervenes  in  every  district  a  deposit  of  loose  gravel, 
sand,  and  mud,  to  which  the  name  of  alluvium  has  been  applied.  The 
term  is  derived  from  alluvio,  an  inundation,  or  alluo^  to  wash,  because  the 
pebbles  and  sand  commonly  resemble  those  of  a  river's  bed  or  the  mud 
and  gravel  washed  over  low  lands  by  a  flood. 

A  partial  covering  of  such  alluvium  is  found  alike  in  all  climates,  from 
the  equatorial  to  the  polar  regions ;  but  in  the  higher  latitudes  of  Europe 
and  North  America  it  assumes  a  distinct  character,  being  very  frequently 
devoid  of  stratification,  and  containing  huge  fragments  of  rock,  some  an- 
gular and  others  rounded,  which  have  been  transported  to  great  distances 
from  their  parent  mountains.  When  it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  it  has 
been  called  "  diluvium,''  "  drift,"  or  the  "  boulder  fonnation ;"  and  its  prob- 
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able  conttectioD  with  the  agency  of  Qoaiiag  ice  and  glaciers  will  be  treated 
of  more  particularly  in  the  eleveath  and  twelfth  chapters. 

The  Btudent  will  be  prepared,  by  what  I  have  said  in  the  last  chapter 
on  denudation,  to  hear  that  loose  ^vel  and  Band  are  often  met  with, 
not  only  on  the  low  grounds  bordering  riveTa,  but  also  at  various  points 
on  the  sides  or  even  summits  of  mountwns.  For,  in  the  courae  of  those 
changes  in  physical  geography  which  may  take  place  during  the  gradual 
emergence  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea  and  its  conversion  into  dry  land, 
any  spot  may  either  have  been  a  sunken  reef,  or  a  bay,  or  estuary,  or 
sea-shore,  or  the  bed  of  a  river.  The  drainage,  moreover,  may  have  been 
deranged  again  and  again  by  earthquakes,  during  which  temporary  lakes 
ue  caused  by  landslips,  and  partial  deluges  occasioned  by  the  bursting 
of  the  barriers  of  such  lakes.  For  this  reason  it  would  be  unreason- 
able to  hope  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  account  for  all  the  alluvial 
phenomena  of  each  particular  country,  seeing  that  the  causes  of  their 
origin  are  so  various.  Besides,  the  last  operations  of  water  have  a 
tendency  to  dbturb  and  confound  together  all  pre-enisting  alluviums. 
Hence  we  are  always  in  danger  of  regarding  as  the  work  of  a  single 
era,  and  the  effect  of  one  cause,  what  has  in  reality  been  the  result  of  a 
variety  of  distinct  agents,  during  a  long  succession  of  geological  epochs. 
Much  useful  instruction  may  therefore  be  gained  from  the  exploration  of 
a  country  like  Auvergne,  where  the  superficial  grave!  of  very  different 
eras  happens  to  have  been  preserved  by  sheets  of  lava,  which  were 
poured  out  one  after  the  other  at  periods  when  the  denudation,  and 
probably  ttie  upheaval,  of  rocks  were  in  progress.  That  region  had  al- 
ready acquired  in  some  degree  its  present  configuration  before  any  volca- 
noes were  in  activity,  and  before  any  igneous  matter  was  superimposed 
upon  tliegraniiic  and  fossiliferous  formaUons.  The  pebbles  therefore  in 
the  older  gravels  are  exclusively  constituted  of  granite  and  otlier  aborigi- 
nal rocks;  and  afterwards,  when  volcanic  vents  burst  forth  into  eruption. 


Fig.  W. 
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those  earlier  alluviums  were  covered  by  streams  of  lava,  whicli  protected 
them  from  intermixture  with  gravel  of  subsequent  date.  In  Uic  course 
of  ages,  a  new  system  of  valleys  was  excavated,  so  that  the  rivers  ran 
at  lower  levels  than  those  at  which  the  first  alluviums  and  sheets  of  lava 
were  formed.  "When,  therefore,  fresh  eruptions  gave  rise  to  new  lava, 
the  melted  matter  was  poured  out  over  lower  grounds ;  and  the  gravel 
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of  these  plains  (iiflrei*ed  from  the  first  or  upland  alluvium,  by  containing 
in  it  rounded  fragments  of  various  volcanic  rocks,  and  often  bones  be- 
longing to  distinct  groups  of  land  animals  which  flourished  in  the  country 
in  succession. 

The  annexed  drawing  will  explain  the  different  heights  at  which  beds  of 
lava  and  gravel,  each  distinct  from  the  other  in  composition  and  age,  are 
observed,  some  on  the  flat  tops  of  hills,  700  or  800  feet  high,  others  on 
the  slope  of  the  same  hills,  and  the  newest  of  all  in  the  channel  of  the 
existing  river  where  there  is  usually  gravel  alone,  but  in  some  cases  a  nar- 
row stripe  of  solid  lava  sharing  the  bottom  of  the  valley  with  the  river. 
In  all  these  accumulations  of  transported  matter  of  different  ages,  the  bones 
of  extinct  mammalia  have  been  foimd  belonging  to  assemblages  of  land 
quadrupeds  which  flourished  in  the  country  in  succession,  and  which 
vary  specifically,  the  one  set  from  the  other,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
in  proportion  as  the  time  which  separated  their  entombment  has  been 
more  or  less  protracted.  The  streams  in  the  same  district  are  still  under- 
mining their  banks  and  grinding  down  into  pebbles  or  sand,  columns 
of  basalt  and  fragments  of  granite  and  gneiss;  but  portions  of  the 
older  alluviums,  with  the  fossil  remains  belonging  to  them,  are  prevented 
fi-om  being  mingled  with  the  gravel  of  recent  date  by  the  cappings  of 
lava  before  mentioned.  But  for  the  accidental  interference,  therefore,  of 
this  pecuHar  cause,  all  the  alluviums  might  have  passed  so  insensibly  the 
one  into  the  other,  that  those  formed  at  the  remotest  era  might  have 
appeared  of  the  same  date  as  the  newest,  and  the  whole  formation  might 
have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists  as  the  result  of  one  sudden  and 
violent  catastrophe. 

In  almost  every  country,  the  alluvium  consists  in  its  upper  part  ai 
transported  materials,  but  it  often  passes  downwards  into  a  mass  of 
broken  and  angular  fragments  derived  from  the  subjacent  rock.  To  this 
mass  the  provincial  name  of  "  rubble,"  or  "  brash,"  is  given  in  many 
parts  of  England.  It  may  be  referred  to  the  weathering  or  disintegra- 
tion of  stone  on  the  spot,  the  eflfects  of  air  and  water,  sun  and  frost,  and 
chemical  decomposition. 

The  inferior  surface  of  alluvial  deposits  is  often  very  irregular,  con- 
forming to  all  the  inequalities  of  the  fundamental  rocks  (fig.  100).     Oc- 
casionally, a  small  mass,  as  at  c,  appears 
Fig.  1^-^  detached,  and  as  if  included  in  the  subja- 

cent formation.  Such  isolated  portions  are 
usually  sections  of  winding  subterraneaL 
hollows  filled  up  with  alluvium.  They 
may  have  been  the  courses  of  springs  or 
subterranean  streamlets,  which  have  flowed 
tlirough  and  enlarged  natural  rents ;  or, 
when  on  a  small  scale  and  in  soft  strata, 
they  may  be  spaces  which  the  roots  of  largt- 
t  MSSf'i:r.I'-.pp„.nS/d"S:;hS     trees  have  once  occupied,  gravel  and  sand 

ha\dng  been  introduced  after  their  decay. 
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But  tliere  are  other  deep  hollows  of  a  cylindrical  fonn  found  id  Eng- 
land, France,  and  elsewhere,  penetrating  the  white  chalk,  and  filled  with 
sand  and  gravel,  which  are  not  so  readily  explained.  They  are  some- 
times called  " Band-pipes,"  or  "sand-galls,"  and  "puits  naturels,"  in 
Fniuce.     Tfaoee  represented  in  the  annexed  cut  were  observed  by  me  in 
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1839,  laid  open  in  a  large  chalk-pit  near  Norwich.  They  were  of  very 
symmetrical  form,  the  largest  more  than  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  some 
of  them  had  been  traced,  by  boring,  to  the  depth  of  more  than  00  feet 
The  smaller  ones  varied  from  a  few  inches  to  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
seldom  descended  more  than  12  feet  below  the  surface.  Even  where 
three  <if  theiu  occurred,  as  at  a,  fig.  101,  very  close  together,  the  parting 
walls  of  soft  white  chalk  were  not  broken  tlirough.  They  all  taper 
downwards  and  end  in  a  point.  As  a  general  rule,  sand  and  pebbles 
occupy  the  central  parts  of  each  pipe,  while  tlie  sides  and  bottom  are 
lined  with  clay. 

Mr.  Trimmer,  in  speaking  of  appearances  of  the  same  kind  in  the 
Kentish  chalk,  attributes  the  origin  of  sucli  "sand-galls"  to  Ihe  action 
of  the  sea  on  a  beach  or  (^hoal,  where  the  waves,  charged  with  shingle 
and  sand,  not  only  wear  out  longitudinal  furrows,  such  as  may  be  ob- 
served on  the  surface  of  tlio  above-mentioned  chalk  near  Norwich  when 
the  iiicurabent  gravel  is  removed,  but  also  drill  deep  circular  hollows  by 
the  rolatorj'  motion  imparled  to  sand  and  pebbles.  Such  furrows,  as  w«ll 
as  vertical  cavities,  are  now  formed,  he  observes,  on  the  coast  where  the 
sliores  are  composed  of  chalk.* 

That  the  commencement  of  many  of  the  tubular  cavities  now  under 
consideration  has  been  duo  to  the  causa  here  assigned,!  have  little  doubt, 
But  such  mechanical  action  could  not  have  hollowed  out  the  whole  of 
the  sand-pipos  c  and  d,  fig.  101,  because  several  large  chalk-flints  seen 
protruding  fmiu  the  walls  of  the  pipes  have  not  been  eroded,  while  sand 
and  gravel  have  penetrated  many  feet  below  them.     In  other  cases,  as 

*  Trimmer,  Proceediags  of  GeoL  Soc  toL  ir.  p,  "J,  lSi& 
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at  b  b,  similar  unro^ded  nodules  of  flint,  still  preserving  their  irregular 
form  and  white,  coating,  are  found  at  various  depths  in  the  midst  of  the 
loose  materials  filling  the  pipe.  These  have  evidently  been  detached 
from  regular  layers  of  flints  occurring  above.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  the  course  of  the  same  sand-pipe,  6  6,  is  traceable  above  the  level 
of  the  chalk  for  some  distance  upwards,  through  the  incumbent  gravel 
and  sand,  by  the  obliteration  of  all  signs  of  stratification.  Occasionally, 
also,  as  in  the  pipe  rf,  the  overlying  beds  of  gravel  bend  downwards  into 
the  mouth  of  the  pipe,  so  as  to  become  in  part  vertical,  as  would  happen 
if  horizontal  layers  had  sunk  gradually  in  consequence  of  a  failure  of 
support.  All  these  phenomena  may  be  accounted  for  by  attributing  the 
enlargement  and  deepening  of  the  sand-pipes  to  the  chemical  action  of 
water  charged  with  carbonic  add,  derived  from  the  vegetable  soil  and 
the  decaying  roots  of  trees.  Such  acid  might  corrode  the  chalk,  and 
deepen  indefinitely  any  previously  existing  hollow,  but  could  not  dissolve 
the  flints.  The  water,  after  it  had  become  saturated  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  might  freely  percolate  the  surrounding  porous  walls  of  chalk,  and 
escape  through  them  and  frt>m  the  bottom  of  the  tube,  so  as  to  carry 
away  in  the  course  of  time  large  masses  of  dissolved  calcareous  rock,* 
and  leave  behind  it  on  the  edges  of  each  tubular  hollow  a  coating  of  fine 
day,  which  the  white  chalk  contains. 

I  have  seen  tubes  precisely  similar  and  from  I  to  5  feet  in  diameter 
traversing  vertically  the  upper  half  of  the  soft  calcareous  building-stone, 
or  chalk  without  flints,  constituting  St  Peter's  Mount,  Maestricht  These 
hollows  are  filled  with  pebbles  and  clay,  derived  from  overlying  beds  of 
gravel,  and  all  terminate  downwards  like  those  of  Norfolk.  I  was  in- 
formed that,  6  miles  from  Maestricht,  one  of  these  pipes,  2  feet  in  diam- 
eter, was  traced  downwards  to  a  bed  of  flattened  flints,  forming  an  aknost 
continuous  layer  in  the  chalk.  Here  it  terminated  abruptly,  but  a  few 
small  root-like  prolongations  of  it  were  detected  immediately  below, 
probably  where  the  dissolving  substance  had  penetrated  at  some  points 
through  openings  in  the  siliceous  mass. 

It  is  not  so  easy  as  may  at  first  appear  to  draw  a  clear  lino  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  fixed  rocks,  or  regular  strata  (rocks  in  situ  or  in  place)^ 
and  alluvium.  If  the  bed  of  a  torrent  or  river  be  dried  up,  we  call  the 
gravel,  sand,  and  mud  left  in  their  channels,  or  whatever,  during  floods, 
they  may  have  scattered  over  the  neighboring  plains,  allumum.  The 
very  same  materials  carried  into  a  lake,  where  they  become  sorted  by 
water  and  arranged  in  more  distinct  layers,  especially  if  they  inclose  the 
remains  of  plants,  shells,  or  other  fossils,  are  termed  regular  strata. 

In  like  manner  we  may  sometimes  compare  the  gravel,  sand,  and 
broken  shells,  strewed  along  the  path  of  a  rapid  marine  current,  with  a 
deposit  formed  contemporaneously  by  the  discharge  of  similar  materials, 
year  after  year,  into  a  deeper  and  more  tranquil  part  of  the  sea.  In 
such  cases,  when  we  detect  marine  shells  or  other  organic  remains  en- 

*  See  Lyell  on  Sand-pipes,  ^c  Phil  Mag.  thixd  series,  vol  xv.  p.  267,  Oct.  1889. 
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tombed  in  the  strata,  which  enable  us  to  determine  their  age  and 
mode  of  origin,  we  regard  them  as  part  of  the  regular  series  of  fos- 
siliferous  formations,  whereas,  if  there  are  no  fossils,  we  have  frequently 
no  power  of  separating  them  from  the  general  mass  of  superficial  al- 
luvium. 

The  usual  rarity  of  organic  remains  in  beds  of  loose  gravel  is  partly 
owing  to  the  friction  which  originally  ground  down  rocks  into  pebbles  or 
sand,  and  organic  bodies  into  small  fragments,  and  it  is  partly  owing  to 
the  porous  nature  of  alluvium  when  it  has  emerged,  which  allows  the  free 
percolation  through  it  of  rain-water,  and  promotes  the  decomposition  and 
solution  of  fossil  remains. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  most  rivers 
are  now  cutting  their  channels  through  alluvial  deposits  of  greater  depth 
and  extent  than  could  ever  have  been  formed  by  the  present  streams. 
From  this  fact  a  rash  inference  has  sometimes  been  drawn,  that  rivers  in 
general  have  grown  smaller,  or  become  less  liable  to  be  flooded  than  for- 
merly. But  such  phenomena  would  be  a  natural  result  of  considerable 
oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land  experienced  since  the  existing  valleys 
originated. 

Suppose  part  of  a  continent,  comprising  within  it  a  large  hydrographical 
basin  like  that  of  the  Mississippi,  to  subside  several  inches  or  feet  in  a 
century,  as  the  west  coast  of  Greenland,  extending  600  miles  north  and 
south,  has  been  sinking  for  three  or  four  centuries,  between  the  latitudes 
60°  and  69°  N.*  It  will  rarely  happen  that  the  rate  of  subsidence  will 
be  everywhere  equal,  and  in  many  cases  the  amount  of  depression  in  the 
interior  will  regularly  exceed  that  of  the  region  nearer  the  sea.  Whenever 
this  happens,  the  fall  of  the  waters  flowing  from  the  upland  country  will 
be  diminished,  and  each  tributary  stream  will  have  less  power  to  cany  its 
sand  and  sediment  into  the  main  river,  and  the  main  river  less  power  to 
convey  its  annual  burden  of  transported  matter  to  the  sea.  All  the  rivers, 
therefore,  will  proceed  to  fill  up  partially  theii*  ancient  channels,  and, 
during  frequent  inundations,  will  raise  their  alluvial  plains  by  new  deposits. 
If  then  the  same  area  of  land  be  again  upheaved  to  its  former  height,  the 
fell,  and  consequently  the  velocity,  of  every  river  would  begin  to  aug- 
ment. Each  of  them  would  be  less  given  to  overflow  its  alluvial  plain ; 
and  their  power  of  carrying  earthy  matter  seaward,  and  of  scouring  out 
and  deepening  their  channels,  will  be  sustained  till,  after  a  lapse  of  many 
thousand  years,  each  of  them  has  eroded  a  new  channel  or  valley  through 
a  fluvialile  formation  of  comparatively  modem  date.  The  surface  of  what 
was  once  the  river-plain  at  the  period  of  greatest  depression,  will  then 
remain  fringing  the  valley  sides  in  the  form  of  a  terrace  apparently  flat, 
but  in  reality  sloping  down  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  river. 
Everywhere  this  tenace  will  present  cliff's  of  gravel  and  sand,  facing 
the  river.  That  such  a  series  of  movements  has  actually  taken  place  in 
the  main  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  in  its  tributary  valleys  during 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  7th  ed.  p.  606,  8th  ed.  p.  509. 
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oscillations  of  level,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  my  description  of 
that  country ;  *  and  the  freshwater  shells  of  existing  species  and  bones 
of  land  quadrupeds,  partly  of  extinct  races,  preserved  in  the  terraces 
of  fluviatile  origin,  attest  the  exclusion  of  the  sea  during  the  whole 
process  of  filling  up  and  partial  re-excavation. 

Such  terraces  are  the  converse  of  those  mentioned  at  p.  80,  fig.  99, 
where  the  uppermost  of  the  series  is  formed  of  alluvium  of  oldest 
date,  which  originated  long  before  the  valley  had  attained  its  actual 
width  and  depth. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

CRRONOLOaiCAL   CLASSIFICATION   OF   ROCKS. 

Aqueous,  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks,  considered  chronologicaUy— 
Lehman*8  division  into  primidve  and  secondary — ^Werner's  addition  of  a  tran- 
sition class — ^Neptunian  Uieory — ^Hutton  on  igneous  origin  of  granite — How  the 
name  of  primary  was  still  retained  for  granite — The  term  "transition,"  why 
faulty — The  adherence  to  the  old  chronological  nomenclature  retarded  the 
progress  of  geology — ^New  hypothesis  intended  to  reconcile  the  igneous  origin 
of  granite  to  the  notion  of  its  high  antiquity — Explanation  of  the  chronological 
nomenclature  adopted  in  this  work,  so  far  as  regards  primary,  secondary,  and 
tertiary  periods. 

In  the  first  chapter  it  was  stated  that  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks, 
the  aqueous,  the  volcanic,  the  plutonic,  and  the  metamorphic,  would 
each  be  considered  not  only  in  reference  to  their  mineral  characters, 
and  mode  of  origin,  but  also  to  their  relative  age.  In  regard  to  the 
aqueous  rocks,  we  have  already  seen  that  they  are  stratified,  that 
some  are  calcareous,  others  argillaceous  or  siliceous,  some  made  up 
of  sand,  others  of  pebbles ;  that  some  contain  freshwater,  others  ma- 
rine fossils,  and  so  forth ;  but  the  student  has  still  to  learn  which 
rocks,  exhibiting  some  or  all  of  these  characters,  have  originated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history,  and  which  at  another. 

To  determine  this  point  in  reference  to  the  fossiliferous  formations 
is  more  easy  than  in  any  other  class,  and  it  is  therefore  the  most  con- 
venient and  natural  method  to  begin  by  establishing  a  chronology  for 
these  strata,  and  then  to  refer  as  far  as  possible  to  the  same  divisions 
the  several  groups  of  plutonic,  volcanic,  and  metamorphic  rocks. 
Such  a  system  of  classification  is  not  only  recommended  by  its  great- 
er clearness  and  facility  of  application,  but  is  also  best  fitted  to 
strike  the  imagination  by  bringing  into  one  view  the  contempora- 
neous revolutions  of  the  inorganic  and  organic  creations  of  former 
times.  For  the  sedimentary  formations  are  most  readily  distin- 
guished by  the  difierent  species  of  fossil  animals  and  plants  which 

•  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.,  chap.  34. 
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they  iDcloee,  and  of  which  one  assemblage  after  another  has  flourished  and 
then  disappeared  from  the  earth  in  succession. 

But  before  entering  specially  on  the  subdivisions  of  the  aqueous  rocks 
airanged  according  to  the  order  of  time,  it  will  be  desirable  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  chronology  of  rocks  in  general,  although  in  doing  so  we 
shall  be  unavoidably  led  to  allude  to  some  classes  of  phenomena  which 
the  beginner  must  not  yet  expect  fully  to  comprehend. 

It  was  for  many  years  a  received  opinion,  that  the  formation  of  entire 
families  of  rocks,  such  as  the  pi  u tonic  and  those  crystalline  schists  spoken 
of  in  the  first  chapter  as  metamorphic,  began  and  ended  before  any  mem- 
bers of  the  aqueous  and  volcanic  orders  were  produced ;  and  although 
this  idea  has  long  been  modified,  and  is  nearly  exploded,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  give  some  account  of  the  ancient  doctrine,  in  order  tliat  beginners 
may  imderstand  whence  many  prevailing  opinions,  and  some  part  of  the 
nomenclature  of  geology,  still  partially  in  use,  was  derived. 

About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Lehman,  a  German  miner,  pro- 
posed to  divide  rocks  into  three  classes,  the  first  and  oldest  to  be  cdled 
primitive,  comprising  the  hypogene,  or  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks ; 
the  next  to  be  termed  secondary,  comprehending  the  aqueous  or  fossiUf- 
erous  strata;  and  the  remainder,  or  third  class,  corresponding  to  our 
alluvium,  ancient  and  modem,  which  he  referred  to  "  local  floods,  and 
the  deluge  of  Noah."  In  the  primitive  class,  he  said,  such  as  granite 
and  gneiss,  there  are  no  organic  remains,  nor  any  signs  of  materials  de- 
rived from  the  ruins  of  pre-existing  rocks.  Their  origin,  therefore,  may 
have  been  purely  chemical,  antecedent  to  the  creation  of  living  beings, 
and  probably  coeval  with  the  birth  of  the  world  itself.  The  secondary 
formations,  on  the  contrary,  which  oflen  contain  sand,  pebbles,  and  or- 
ganic remains,  must  have  been  mechanical  deposits,  produced  after  the 
planet  had  become  the  habitation  of  animals  and  plants.  This  bold 
generalization,  although  anticipated  in  some  measure  by  Steno,  a  century 
before,  in  Italy,  formed  at  the  time  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of 
geology,  and  sketched  out  correctly  some  of  the  leading  divisions  into 
which  rocks  may  be  separated.  About  half  a  century  later,  Werner,  so 
justly  celebrated  for  his  improved  methods  of  discriminating  the  minera- 
logical  characters  of  rocks,  attempted  to  improve  Lehman's  classification, 
and  with  this  view  intercalated  a  class,  called  by  him  "  the  transition 
formations,''  between  the  primitive  and  secondary.  Between  these  last 
he  had  discovered,  in  northern  Germany,  a  series  of  strata,  which  in  their 
mineral  peculiarities  were  of  an  intermediate  character,  partaking  in 
some  degree  of  the  crystalline  nature  of  micaceous  schist  and  clay-8lat», 
and  yet  exhibiting  here  and  there  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin  and  or- 
ganic remains.  For  this  group,  therefore,  forming  a  passage  between 
Lehman's  primitive  and  secondary  rocks,  the  name  of  uhergang  or  transi- 
tion was  proposed.  They  consisted  principally  of  clay-slate  and  an  ar- 
gillaceous sandstone,  called  grauwacke,  and  partly  of  calcareous  beds. 
It  happened  in  the  district  which  Werner  first  investigated,  that  both  the 
primitive  and  transition  strata  were  highly  inclined,  while  the  beds  of 
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the  newer  fossiliferous  rocks,  the  secondary  of  Lehman,  were  horizontal. 
To  these  latter  therefore,  he  gave  the  name  of  JldUy  or  "  a  level  floor ;" 
and  every  deposit  more  modern  than  the  chalk,  which  was  classed  as  the 
uppermost  of  the  flotz  series,  was  designated  **•  the  overflowed  land,"  an 
expression  which  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  alluvium,  although 
ander  this  appellation  were  confounded  all  the  strata  afterwards  called 
tertiary,  of  which  Werner  had  scarcely  any  knowledge.  As  the  followers 
of  Werner  soon  discovered  that  the  inclined  position  of  the  ^  transition 
beds,"  and  the  horizontality  of  the  flotz,  or  newer  fossiliferous  strata,  were 
mere  local  accidents^  they  soon  abandoned  the  term  flotz ;  and  tlie  four 
divisions  of  the  Wemerian  school  were  then  named  primitive,  transition, 
secondary,  and  alluvial. 

As  to  the  Crappean  rocks,  although  their  igneous  origin  had  been  al- 
ready demonstrated  by  Arduino,  Fortis,  Faujas,  and  others,  and  especially 
by  Desmarest,  they  were  all  regarded  by  Werner  as  aqueous,  and  as  mere 
subordinate  members  of  the  secondary  series.* 

The  theory  of  Werner's  was  called  the  "  Neptunian,"  and  for  many 
years  enjoyed  much  popularity.  It  assumed  that  the.  globe  had  been  at 
first  invested  by  a  universal  chaotic  ocean,  holding  the  materials  of  aU 
rocks  in  solution.  From  the  waters  of  this  ocean,  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  crystalline  formations,  were  first  precipitated ;  and  afterwards,  when 
the  waters  were  purged  of  these  ingredients,  and  more  nearly  resembled 
those  of  our  actual  seas,  the  transition  strata  were  deposited.  These  were 
of  a  mixed  character,  not  purely  chemical,  because  the  waves  and  currents 
had  already  begun  to  wear  down  solid  land,  and  to  give  rise  to  pebbles, 
sand,  and  mud ;  nor  entirely  without  fossils,  because  a  few  of  the  first 
marine  animals  bad  begun  to  exist  After  this  period,  the  secondary  for- 
mations  were  accumulated  in  waters  resembling  those  of  the  present  ocean, 
except  at  certain  intervals,  when,  from  causes  wholly  unexplained,  a  pa^ 
tial  recurrence  of  the  "  chaotic  fluid"  took  place,  during  which  various 
trap  rocks,  some  highly  crystaUine,  were  formed.  This  arbitrary  hypothe- 
sis rejected  all  intervention  of  igneous  agency,  volcanoes  being  regarded 
as  modem,  partial,  and  superficial  accidents,  of  trifling  account  among  the 
great  causes  which  have  modified  the  external  structure  of  the  globe. 

Meanwhile  Hutton,  a  contemporary  of  Werner,  began  to  teach,  in 
Scotland,  that  granite  as  well  as  trap  was  of  igneous  origin,  and  had  at 
various  periods  intruded  itself  in  a  fluid  state  into  diflerent  parts  of  the 
earth's  crust  He  recognized  and  faithfully  described  many  of  the  phe- 
nomena of  granitic  veins,  and  the  alterations  produced  by  them  on  the 
invaded  strata,  which  will  be  treated  of  in  the  thirty-third  chapter.  He, 
moreover,  advanced  the  opinion,  that  the  crystalline  strata  called  primi- 
tive had  not  been  precipitated  from  a  primaeval  ocean,  but  were  sediment- 
ary strata  altered  by  heat.  In  his  writings,  therefore,  and  in  those  of  his 
illustrator,  Playfair,  we  find  the  germ  of  that  metamorphic  theory  which 
has  been  already  hinted  at  in  the  first  chapter,  and  which  will  be  more 
fully  expounded  in  the  thirty-fourth  and  thirty-fifth  chapters. 

•  See  Principles  of  Geology,  voL  L  chap.  iv. 
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At  length,  after  much  controversy,  the  doctrine  of  the  igneous  origin  of 
crap  and  granite  made  its  way  into  general  fsLYor ;  but  although  it  was,  in 
consequence,  admitted  that  both  granite  and  trap  had  been  produced  at 
many  successive  periods,  the  term  primitive  or  primary  still  continued  to 
be  applied  to  the  crystalline  formations  in  general,  whether  stratified,  like 
gneiss,  or  unstratified,  like  granite.  The  pupil  was  told  that  granite  was 
a  primary  rock,  but  that  some  granites  were  newer  than  certain  secondary 
tbrmations ;  and  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  language,  to 
which  the  teacher  was  still  determined  to  adhere,  a  desire  was  naturally 
engendered  of  extenuating  the  importance  of  those  more  modem  granites, 
the  true  dates  of  which  new  observations  were  continually  bringing  to  light. 

A  no  less  decided  inclination  was  shown  to  persist  in  the  use  of  the 
term  "  transition,"  after  it  had  been  proved  to  be  almost  aS  faulty  in  its 
original  application  as  that  of  flotz.  The  name  of  transition,  as  already 
stated,  was  first  given  by  Werner,  to  designate  a  mineral  character,  inter 
mediate  between  the  highly  crystalline  or  metamorphic  state  and  that  of 
an  ordinary  fossiliferous  rock.  But  the  term  acquired  also  from  the  first 
a  chronological  import,  because  it  had  been  appropriated  to  sedimentary 
formations,  which,  in  the  Hartz  and  other  parts  of  Germany,  were  more 
ancient  than  the  oldest  of  the  secondary  series,  and  were  characterized  by 
peculiar  fossil  zoophytes  and  shells.  When,  therefore,  geologists  found 
in  other  districts  stratified  rocks  occupying  the  same  position,  and  inclosing 
similar  fossils,  they  gave  to  them  also  the  name  of  transition^  according 
to  rules  which  will  be  explained  in  the  next  chapter ;  yet,  in  many  cases, 
such  rocks  were  found  not  to  exhibit  the  same  mineral  texture  which 
Werner  had  called  transition.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  were  not 
more  crystalline  than  different  members  of  the  secondary  class ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  last  were  sometimes  found  to  assume  a  semi- 
crystalline  and  almost  metamorphic  aspect,  and  thus,  on  lithological 
grounds,  to  deserve  equally  the  name  of  transition.  So  remarkably  was 
this  the  case  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  that  certain  rocks,  which  had  for  years 
been  regarded  by  some  of  the  most  skilful  disciples  of  Werner  to  be  tran- 
sition, were  at  last  acknowledged,  when  their  relative  position  and  fossils 
were  better  undei'stood,  to  belong  to  the  newest  of  the  secondary  groups ; 
nay,  some  of  them  have  actually  been  discovered  to  be  members  of  the 
lower  tertiary  series  1  If,  under  such  circumstances,  the  name  of  transition 
was  retained,  it  is  clear  that  it  ought  to  have  been  applied  without  refer- 
ence to  the  age  of  strata,  and  simply  as  expressive  of  a  mineral  peculiarity. 
The  continued  appropriation  of  the  term  to  formations  of  a  given  date,  in- 
duced geologists  to  go  on  believing  that  the  ancieJit  stratji  so  designated 
bore  a  less  resemblance  to  the  secondary  than  is  really  the  case,  and  to 
imagine  that  these  last  never  pass,  as  they  fi-equently  do,  into  metamor- 
phic rocks. 

The  poet  Waller,  when  lamenting  over  the  antiquated  style  of  Chaucer, 

complains  that — 

We  write  in  sand,  our  language  grows. 
And.  like  the  tide,  our  work  o'erflowu. 
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But  the  reverse  is  true  in  geology ;  for  here  it  is  our  work  which  coutin- 
uallj  outgrows  the  language.  The  tide  of  ohservation  advances  with  such 
speed  that  improvements  in  theory  outrun  the  changes  of  nomenclature ; 
and  the  attempt  to  inculcate  new  truths  by  words  invented  to  express  a 
different  or  opposite  opinion,  tends  constantly,  by  the  force  of  association 
to  perpetuate  error ;  so  that  dogmas  renounced  by  the  reason  still  retain 
a  strong  hold  upon  the  imagination. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  old  chronological  views  with  the  now  doctrine 
of  the  igneous  origin  of  granite,  the  following  hypothesis  was  substituted 
for  that  of  the  Neptunists.  Instead  of  beginning  with  an  aqueous  men- 
struum or  chaotic  fluid,  the  materials  of  the  present  crust  of  the  earth 
were  supposed  to  have  been  at  first  in  a  state  of  igneous  fusion,  until  part 
of  the  heat  having  been  diffused  into  surrounding  space,  the  surface  of  the 
fluid  consolidated,  and  formed  a  crust  of  granite.  This  covering  of  crys- 
talline stone,  which  afterwards  grew  thicker  and  thicker  as  it  cooled,  was 
80  hot,  at  first,  that  no  water  could  exist  upon  it ;  but  as  the  refrigeration 
pixx^eeded,  the  aqueous  vapor  in  the  atmosphere  was  condensed,  and,  fall- 
ing in  rain,  gave  rise  to  the  first  thermal  ocean.  So  high  was  the  tem- 
perature of  this  boiling  sea,  that  no  aquatic  beings  could  inhabit  its  waters, 
and  its  deposits  were  not  only  devoid  of  fossils,  but,  like  those  of  some 
hot  springs,  were  highly  crystalline.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  primary  or 
crystalline  strata, — gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  the  rest. 

Aflerwards,  when  the  granitic  crust  had  been  partially  broken  up,  land 
and  mountains  began  to  rise  above  the  waters,  and  rains  and  torrents  to 
grind  down  rock,  so  that  sediment  was  spread  over  the  bottom  of  the 
seas.  Yet  the  heat  still  remaining  in  tlie  solid  supporting  substances 
was  sufficient  to  increase  the  chemical  action  exerted  by  the  water,  al- 
though not  so  intense  as  to  prevent  the  introduction  and  increase  of  some 
living  beings.  During  this  state  of  things  some  of  the  residuary  mineral 
ingredients  of  the  primaeval  ocean  were  precipitated,  and  formed  deposits 
(the  transition  strata  of  Werner),  half  chemical  and  half  mechanical,  and 
containing  a  few  fossils. 

By  this  new  theory,  which  was  in  part  a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of 
Leibnitz,  published  in  1680,  on  the  igneous  origin  of  the  planet,  the  old 
ideas  respecting  the  priority  of  all  crystalline  rocks  to  the  creation  of  or- 
ganic beings,  were  still  preserved ;  and  the  mistaken  notion  that  all  the 
semi-crystalline  and  partially  fossil iferous  recks  belonged  to  one  period, 
while  all  the  earthy  and  uncrystalhne  formations  originated  at  a  subse- 
quent epoch,  was  also  perpetuated. 

It  may  or  may  not  be  true,  as  the  great  Leibnitz  imagined,  that  the 
whole  planet  was  once  in  a  state  of  liquefaction  by  heat ;  but  there  are  cer- 
tainly no  geological  proofs  that  the  granite  which  constitutes  the  founda- 
tion of  so  much  of  the  earth's  crust  was  ever  at  once  in  a  state  of  universal 
fusion.  On  the  contrary,  all  our  evidence  tends  to  show  that  the  formation 
of  granite,  like  the  deposition  of  the  stratified  rocks,  has  been  successive, 
and  that  dift'erent  portions  of  granite  have  been  in  a  melted  state  at  dis- 
tinct and  oflen  distant  periods.     One  mass  was  solid,  and  had  been  frao* 
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lured,  before  auotber  body  of  granitic  matter  was  injected  into  it,  or  tbrou^ 
it,  in  the  form  of  veins.  Some  granites  are  more  ancient  than  any  known 
fofisiliferous  rocks ;  others  are  of  secondary ;  and  some,  such  as  that  of 
Mont  Blanc  and  part  of  the  central  axis  of  the  Alps,  of  tertiary  origin. 
In  short,  the  universal  fluidity  of  the  crjrstalline  foundations  of  the  earth's 
crust,  can  only  be  understood  in  the  same  sense  as  the  imiversality  of  the 
ancient  ocean.  All  the  land  has  been  under  water,  but  not  all  at  one. 
time ;  so  all  the  subterranean  unstratified  rocks  to  which  man  can  obtain 
access  have  been  melted,  but  not  simultaneously. 

In  the  present  work  the  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  the  aqueous,  plutonic, 
volcanic,  and  metamorphic,  will  form  four  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  col- 
unms  in  one  chronological  table.  They  will  be  considered  as  four  sets  of 
monuments  relating  to  four  contemporaneous,  or  nearly  contemporaneous, 
series  of  events.  I  shall  endeavor,  in  a  subsequent  chapter  on  the  plutonic 
rocks,  to  explain  the  manner  in  which  certain  masses  belon^ng  to  each 
of  the  four  -classes  of  rocks  may  have  originated  simultaneously  at  every 
geological  period,  and  how  the  earth's  crust  may  have  been  continually 
modelled,  above  and  below,  by  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  from  times 
indefinitely  remote.  In  the  same  manner  as  aqueous  and  foesiliferous 
strata  are  now  formed  in  certain  seas  or  lakes,  while  in  other  places  vol- 
canic rocks  break  out  at  the  sur&ce,  and  are  connected  with  reservoirs  of 
melted  matter  at  vast  depths  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth, — bo,  at  every 
era  of  the  past,  foesiliferous  deposits  and  superficial  igneous  rocks  were  in 
progress  contemporaneously  with  others  of  subterranean  and  plutonic  ori- 
gin, and  some  sedimentary  strata  were  exposed  to  heat  and  made  to  as- 
sume a  crystalline  or  metamorphic  structure. 

It  can  by  no  means  be  taken  for  granted,  that  during  all  these  changes 
the  solid  crust  of  the  earth  has  been  increasing  in  thickness.  It  has  been 
shown,  that  so  far  as  aqueous  action  is  concerned,  the  gain  by  fresh  deposits^ 
and  the  loss  by  denudation,  must  at  each  period  have  been  equal  (see  above, 
p.  68) :  and  in  like  manner,  in  the  inferior  portion  of  tlie  earth's  crust,  the 
acquisition  of  new  crj^stalliue  rocks,  at  each  successive  era,  may  merely  have 
counterbalanced  the  loss  sustained  by  tlie  melting  of  materials  previously 
consolidated.  As  to  the  relative  antiquity  of  the  crystalline  foundations  of 
the  earth's  crust,  when  compared  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  rocks 
which  they  support,  I  have  already  stated,  in  the  first  chapter,  that  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  on  this  matter  is  as  difficult  as  at  once  to  decide  which 
of  the  two,  whetlier  the  foundations  or  superstructure  of  an  ancient  city  built 
on  wooden  piles,  may  be  the  oldest.  We  have  seen  that,  to  answer  this 
question,  we  must  first  be  prepared  to  say  whether  the  work  of  decay  and 
restoration  had  gone  on  most  rapidly  above  or  below,  whether  the  average 
duration  of  the  piles  has  exceeded  that  of  the  stone  buildings,  or  the  contrary. 
So  also  in  regard  to  the  relative  age  of  the  superior  and  inferior  portions 
of  the  earth's  crust ;  we  cannot  hazard  even  a  conjecture  on  this  point,  un- 
til we  know  whether,  upon  an  average,  the  power  of  water  above,  or  that 
of  heat  below,  is  most  efficacious  in  giving  new  forms  to  solid  matter. 

After  the  observations  which  have  now  been  made,  the  reader  will  per- 
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ceive  that  the  term  primary  must  either  be  entirely  renounced,  or,  if  re- 
tained, must  be  differently  defined,  and  not  made  to  designate  a  set  of 
crystalline  rocks,  some  of  which  are  already  ascertained  to  be  newer  than 
all  the  secondary  formations.  In  this  work  I  shall  follow  most  nearly 
the  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Bou6,  who  has  called  all  fossiliferous  rocks 
older  than  the  secondary  by  the  name  of  primary.  To  prevent  con- 
fusion, I  shall  sometimes  speak  of  these  last  as  the  primary  fossUiferonu 
formations,  because  the  word  primary  has  hitherto  been  most  generally 
connected  with  the  idea  of  a  non-fossiliferous  rock.  Some  geologists,  to 
avoid  misapprehension,  have  introduced  the  term  Paleozoic  for  primary, 
from  4raXaiov,  ^^  ancient,"  and  ^cjov,  *^  an  organic  being,"  still  retaining  the 
terms  secondary  and  tertiary ;  Mr.  Phillips,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  has 
proposed  Mesozoic,  for  secondary,  from  j*»fl'of,  "  middle,"  &c. ;  and  Caino- 
zoic,  for  tertiary,  from  xaivof,  "  recent,"  &c. ;  but  the  terms  primary,  sec- 
ondary, and  teitiary  are  synonymous,  and  have  the  claim  of  priority  in 
their  favor.  . 

If  we  can  prove  any  plutonic,  volcanic,  or  metamorphic  rocks  to  be 
older  than  the  secondary  formations,  such  rocks  will  also  be  primary,  ac- 
cording to  this  system.  Mr.  Bou6,  having  with  propriety  excluded  the 
metamorphic  rocks,  as  a  class,  from  the  primary  formations,  proposed  to 
call  them  all  "  crystalline  schists.'' 

As  there  are  secondary  fossiliferous  strata,  so  we  shall  find  that  there 
are  plutonic,  volcanic-,  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  contemporaneous  origin, 
which  I  shall  also  term  secondary. 

In  the  next  chapter  it  will  be  shown  that  the  strata  above  the  chalk 
have  been  called  tertiary.  If,  therefore,  we  discover  any  volcanic,  plutoniO| 
or  metamorphic  rocks,  which  have  originated  since  the  deposition  of  the 
chalk,  those  also  will  rank  as  tertiary  formations. 

It  may  perhaps  be  suggested  that  some  metamorphic  strata,  and  some 
granites,  may  be  anterior  in  date  to  the  oldest  of  the  primary  fossilifer- 
ous rocks.  This  opinion  is  doubtless  true,  and  will  be  discussed  in  future 
chapters ;  but  I  may  here  observe,  that  when  we  arrange  the  four  classes 
of  rocks  in  four  parallel  columns  in  one  table  of  chronology,  it  is  by  no 
means  assumed  that  these  columns  are  all  of  equal  length ;  one  may 
begin  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest,  and  another  may  come  down  to 
a  later  point  of  time.  In  the  small  part  of  the  globe  hitherto  examined, 
it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  we  should  have  discovered  either  the 
oldest  or  the  newest  members  of  each  of  the  four  classes  of  rocks.  Thus, 
if  there  be  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  rocks  of  the  aqueous  or  fos- 
siliferous class,  and  in  like  manner  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  hypo- 
gene  formations,  we  may  not  be  yet  acquainted  with  the  most  ancient  of 
the  primary  fossihferous  beds,  or  with  ^e  newest  of  the  hypogene. 
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CHAPTER  rX. 

ON  THE  DIPFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  AQUEOUS  ROOKS. 

On  the  three  principal  tests  of  relative  age — Superposition,  mineral  character, 
and  fossils — Change  of  mineral  character  and  fossils  in  the  same  continaous 
formation — Proofs  that  distinct  species  of  animals  and  plants  have  lived  at  sue* 
cessive  periods — Distinct  provinces  of  indigenous  species — Great  extent  of 
ftingle  provinces — Similar  lavs  prevailed  at  successive  geological  periods — 
Relative  importance  of  mineral  and  palaeontological  characters — Test  of  age  by 
included  fragments — Frequent  absence  of  strata  of  intervening  periods — Prin- 
cipal groups  of  strata  in  western  Europe. 

In  the  last  chapt<?r  I  spoke  generally  of  the  chronological  relations  of 
tne  four  great  classes  of  rocks,  and  I  shall  now  treat  of  the  aqueous  rocks 
in  particular,  or  of  the  successive  periods  at  which  the  diflferent  fossilif- 
erous  formations  have  been  deposited. 

There  are  three  principal  tests  by  which  we  detennine  the  age  of  a 
given  set  of  strata ;  first,  superposition ;  secondly,  mineral  character ; 
and,  thirdly,  organic  remains.  Some  aid  can  occ^asionally  be  derived 
from  a  fourth  kind  of  proof,  namely,  the  fact  of  one  deposit  including  in 
it  fragments  of  a  pre-existing  rock,  by  which  the  relative  ages  of  the  two 
may,  even  in  the  absence  of  all  otiier  evidence,  be  determined. 

Superposition. — ^The  first  and  principal  test  of  the  age  of  one  aqueous 
deposit,  as  compared  to  another,  is  relative  position.  It  has  been  already 
stated,  that  where  strata  are  horizontal,  the  bed  which  lies  uppermost  is 
the  newest  of  the  whole,  and  that  which  lies  at  the  bottom  the  most 
ancient  So,  of  a  series  of  sedimentary  formations,  they  are  like  vol- 
umes of  history,  in  which  each  writer  has  recorded  the  annals  of  his  own 
times,  and  then  laid  down  the  book,  with  the  last  written  page  upper- 
most, upon  the  volume  in  which  the  events  of  the  era  immediately  pre- 
ceding were  commemorated.  In  this  manner  a  lofty  pile  of  chronicles 
is  at  length  accumulated ;  and  they  are  so  arranged  as  to  indicate,  by 
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their  position  alone,  the  order  in  which  the  events  recorded  in  them  have 
occurred. 

In  regard  to  the  crust  of  the  earth,  however,  there  are  some  regions 
where,  as  the  student  has  abeady  heen  informed,  the  beds  have  been  dis- 
turbed, and  sometimes  extensively  thrown  over  and  turned  upside  down. 
(See  pp.  58,  59.)  But  an  experienced  geologist  can  rarely  be  deceived 
by  these  exceptional  cases.  When  he  finds  that  the  strata  are  fractured, 
curved,  inclined,  or  vertical,  he  knows  that  the  original  order  of  superpo- 
sition must  be  doubtful,  and  he  then  endeavors  to  find  sections  in  some 
neighboring  district  where  the  strata  are  horizontal,  or  only  slightly  in- 
clined. Here  the  true  order  of  sequence  of  the  entire  series  of  deposits 
being  ascertained,  a  key  is  furnished  for  settling  the  chronology  of  those 
strata  where  the  displacement  is  extreme. 

Mineral  character, — The  same  rocks  may  often  be  observed  to  retain  for 
miles,  or  even  hundreds  of  miles,  the  same  mineral  peculiarities,  if  we  fol- 
low the  planes  of  stratification,  or  trace  the  beds,  if  they  be  undisturbed,  in 
a  horizontal  direction.  But  if  we  pursue  them  vertically,  or  in  any  direc- 
tion transverse  to  the  planes  of  stratification,  this  uniformity  ceases  almost 
immediately.  In  that  case  wo  can  scarcely  ever  penetrate  a  stratified  mass 
for  a  few  hundred  yards  without  beholding  a  succession  of  extremely  dis- 
similar rocks,  some  of  fine,  others  of  coarse  grain,  some  of  mechanical,  others 
of  chemical  origin ;  some  calcareous,  others  argillaceous,  and  others  silice- 
ous. These  phenomena  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  rivers  and  currents 
have  dispersed  the  same  sediment  over  wide  areas  at  one  period,  but  at 
successive  periods  have  been  charged,  in  the  same  region,  with  very  differ- 
ent kinds  of  matter.  The  first  observers  were  so  astonished  at  the  vast 
spaces  over  which  they^  were  able  to  follow  the  same  homogeneous  rocks 
in  a  horizontal  direction,  that  they  came  hastily  to  the  opinion,  that  the 
whole  globe  had  been  environed  by  a  succession  of  distinct  aqueous  forma- 
tions, disposed  round  the  nucleus  of  the  planet,  like  the  concentric  coats  of 
an  onion.  But  although,  in  fact,  some  formations  may  be  continuous  over 
districts  as  large  as  half  of  Europe,  or  even  more,  yet  most  of  them  either 
terminate  wholly  within  narrower  limits,  or  soon  change  their  lithological 
character.  Sometimes  they  thin  out  gradually,  as  if  the  supply  of  sedi- 
ment had  failed  in  that  direction,  or  they  come  abruptly  to  an  end,  as  if 
we  had  arrived  at  the  borders  of  the  ancient  sea  or  lake  which  served  as 
their  receptacle.  It  no  less  frequently  happens  that  they  vary  in  mineral 
aspect  and  composition,  as  we  pursue  them  horizontally.  For  example, 
we  trace  a  limestone  for  a  hundred  miles,  until  it  becomes  more  arena- 
ceous, and  finally  passes  into  sand,  or  sandstone.  We  may  then  follow  this 
sandstone,  already  proved  by  its  continuity  to  be  of  the  same  age,  through 
out  another  district  a  hundi'ed  miles  or  more  in  length. 

Organic  remains, — This  character  must  be  used  as  a  criterion  of  the 
age  of  a  formation,  or  of  the  contemporaneous  origin  of  two  deposits  in 
distant  places,  under  very  much  the  same  restrictions  as  the  test  of  min- 
eral composition. 

First,  the  same  fossils  may  be  traced  over  wide  regions,  if  we  examine 
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strata  in  the  direction  of  their  planes,  although  by  no  means  for  indefi- 
nite distances. 

Secondly,  while  the  same  fossils  prevail  in  a  partictdar  set  of  strata 
for  hundreds  of  miles  in  a  horizontal  direction,  we  seldom  meet  with  the 
same  remains  for  many  fathoms,  and  very  rarely  for  several  hundred 
yards,  in  a  vertical  line,  or  a  line  transverse  to  the  strata.  This  fact  has 
now  been  verified  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  globe,  and  has  led  to  a  con- 
viction, that  at  successive  periods  of  the  past,  the  same  area  of  land  and 
water  has  been  inhabited  by  species  of  animals  and  plants  even  more 
distinct  than  those  which  now  people  the  antipodes,  or  which  now  co- 
exist in  the  arctic,  temperate,  and  tropical  zones.  It  appears,  that  from 
the  remotest  periods  there  has  been  ever  a  coming  in  of  new  organic 
forms,  and  an  extinction  of  those  which  pre-existed  on  the  earth ;  some 
species  having  endured  for  a  longer,  others  for  a  shorter,  time ;  while 
none  have  ever  reappeared  after  once  dying  out.  The  law  which  has 
governed  the  creation  and  extinction  of  species  seems  to  be  expressed  in 

the  verse  of  the  poet, — 

• 

Natura  il  fece,  e  poi  nippe  la  etampa.        Aaiosra 
Nature  made  him,  and  then  broke  the  die. 

And  this  circumstance  it  is  which  confers  on  fossils  their  highest  value  as 
chronological  tests,  giving  to  each  of  them,  in  the  eyes  of  the  geologist, 
that  authority  which  belongs  to  contemporary  medals  in  history. 

The  same  cannot  be  said  of  each  peculiar  variety  of  rock  ;  for  some 
of  these,  as  red  marl  and  red  sandstone,  for  example,  may  occur  at  once 
at  the  top,  bottom,  and  middle  of  the  entire  sedimentary  series ;  exhib- 
iting in  each  position  so  perfect  an  identity  of  mineral  aspect  as  to  be 
undistingiiishable.  Such  exact  repetitions,  however,  of  the  same  mix- 
tures of  sediment  have  not  often  been  produced,  at  distant  periods,  in 
precisely  the  same  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  even  where  tliis  has  hap- 
pened, we  are  seldom  in  any  danger  of  confounding  together  the  monu- 
ments of  remote  eras,  when  we  have  studied  their  imbedded  fossils  and 
their  relative  position. 

It  was  remarked  that  the  same  species  of  organic  remains  cannot  be 
traced  horizontally,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  planes  of  stratification  for 
indefinite  distances.  This  might  have  been  expected  from  analogy ;  for 
when  we  inquire  into  the  present  distribution  of  living  beings,  we  find 
that  the  habitable  surface  of  the  sea  and  land  may  be  divided  into  a 
considerable  number  of  distinct  provinces,  each  peopled  by  a  peculiar 
assemblage  of  animals  and  plants.  In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  I  have 
endeavored  to  point  out  the  extent  and  probable  origin  of  these  separate 
divisions ;  and  it  was  shown  that  climate  is  only  one  of  many  causes  on 
which  they  depend,  and  that  difference  of  longitude  as  well  as  latitude  is 
generally  accompanied  by  a  dissimilarity  of  indigenous  species. 

As  different  seas,  therefore,  and  lakes  are  inhabited  at  the  same  period, 
by  different  aquatic  animals  and  plants,  and  as  the  lands  adjoining  these 
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may  be  peopled  by  distinct  terrestrial  species,  it  follows  that  distinct  fossils 
will  be  imbedded  in  contemporaneous  deposits.  If  it  were  otherwise — zi 
the  same  species  abounded  in  every  climate,  or  in  every  part  of  the  globe 
where,  so  far  as  we  can  discover,  a  corresponding  temperature  and  other 
conditions  favorable  to  their  existence  are  found — the  identification  of 
mineral  masses  of  the  same  age,  by  means  of  their  included  oiganic 
contents,  would  be  a  matter  of  still  greater  certainty. 

Nevertheless,  the  extent  of  some  single  zoological  provinces,  es- 
pecially those  of  marine  animals,  is  very  great;  and  our  geological 
researches  have  proved  that  the  same  laws  prevailed  at  remote  periods ; 
for  the  fossils  are  often  identical  throughout  wide  spaces,  and  in  de- 
tached deposits,  consisting  of  rocks  varying  entirely  in  their  mineral 
nature. 

The  doctrine  here  laid  down  will  be  more  readily  understood,  if  wo 
reflect  on  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  Mediterranean.  That  entire  sea 
may  be  considered  as  one  zoological  province;  for,  although  certain 
species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes  may  be  very  local,  and  each  region  has 
probably  some  species  peculiar  to  it,  still  a  considerable  number  are  com- 
mon to  the  whole  Mediterranean.  If,  therefore,  at  some  future  period, 
the  bed  of  this  inland  sea  should  be  converted  into  land,  the  geologist 
might  be  enabled,  by  reference  to  organic  remains,  to  prove  the  contem- 
poraneous origin  of  various  mineral  masses  scattered  over  a  space  equal 
in  area  to  half  of  Europe. 

Deposits,  for  example,  are  well  known  to  be  now  in  progress  in  this 
sea  in  the  deltas  of  the  Po,  Rhone,  Nile,  and  other  rivers,  which  differ 
as  greatly  from  each  other  in  the  nature  of  their  sediment  as  does  the 
composition  of  the  mountains  which  they  drain.  There  are  also  other 
quarters  of  the  Mediterranean,  as  off  the  coast  of  Campania,  or  near  the 
base  of  Etna,  in  Sicily,  or  in  the  Grecian  Archipelago,  where  another 
class  of  rocks  is  now  forming ;  where  showers  of  volcanic  ashes  occa- 
sionally fall  into  the  sea,  and  streams  of  lava  overflow  its  bottom  ;  and 
where,  in  the  intervals  between  volcanic  eruptions,  beds  of  sand  and  day 
are  frequently  derived  from  the  waste  of  clifis,  or  the  turbid  waters  of 
rivers.  Limestones,  moreover,  such  as  the  Italian  travertins,  are  here 
and  there  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs,  some  of  which 
rise  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  all  these  detached  formations, 
so  diversified  in  their  lithological  characters,  the  remains  of  the  same 
shells,  corals,  Crustacea,  and  fish  are  becoming  inclosed ;  or,  at  least,  a 
sufficient  number  must  be  common  to  the  different  localities  to  enable  the 
zoologist  to  refer  them  all  to  one  contemporaneous  assemblage  of 
species. 

There  are,  however,  certain  combinations  of  geographical  circum- 
stances which  cause  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  to  be  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  by  very  narrow  limits ;  and  hence  it  must  happen; 
that  strata  will  be  sometimes  formed  in  contiguous  regions,  differing 
widely  both  in  mineral  contents  and  organic  remains.  Thus,  for  exam- 
ple, the  testacea,  zoophytes,  and  fish  of  the  Red  Sea  are,  as  a  group,  ex- 
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tremely  distinct  from  those  inhabitiDg  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, although  the  two  seas  are  separated  only  by  the  narrow  isthmus 
of  Suez.  Of  the  bivalve  shells,  according  to  Philippi,  not  more  than  a 
fifth  are  common  to  the  Red  Sea  and  the  sea  around  Sicily,  while  the 
proportion  of  univalves  (or  Gasteropoda)  is  still  smaller,  not  exceeding 
eighteen  in  a  hundred.  Calcareous  formations  have  accumulated  on  a 
great  scale  in  the  Red  Sea  in  modem  times,  and  fossil  shells  of  existing 
species  are  well  preserved  therein  ;  and  we  know  that  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile  large  deposits  of  mud  are  amassed,  including  the  remains  of 
Mediterranean  species.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  if  at  some  future  pe- 
riod the  bed  of  the  Red  Sea  should  be  laid  dry,  the  geologist  might  ex- 
perience great  difficulties  in  endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  relative  age  of 
these  formations,  which,  although  dissimilar  both  in  organic  and  mineral 
characters,  were  of  sjrnchronous  origin. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  northwestern 
shores  of  the  Arabian  Gulf^  the  plains  of  Eg3rpt,  and  the  isthmus  of 
Suez,  are  all  parts  of  one  province  of  terrestrial  species.  Small  streams, 
therefore,  occasional  land-floods,  and  those  winds  which  drifl  clouds  of 
sand  along  the  deserts,  might  carry  down  into  the  Red  Sea  the  same 
shells  of  fluviatile  and  land  testacea  which  the  Nile  is  sweeping  into  its 
delta,  together  with  some  remains  of  terrestrial  plants  and  the  bones  of 
quadrupeds,  whereby  the  groups  of  strata,  before  alluded  to,  might,  not- 
withstanding the  discrepancy  of  their  mineral  composition  and  marine 
organic  fossils,  bo  shown  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  epoch. 

Yet  while  rivers  may  thus  carry  down  the  same  flunatile  and  ter- 
restrial spoils  into  two  or  more  seas  inhabited  by  different  marine  species, 
it  will  much  more  frequently  happen,  that  the  coexistence  of  terrestrial 
species  of  distinct  zoological  and  botanical  provinces  will  be  proved  by 
the  identity  of  the  marine  beings  which  inhabited  the  intervening  space. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  land  quadrupeds  and  shells  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope, north  of  Africa,  and  northwest  of  Asia,  differ  considerably,  yet  their 
remains  are  all  washed  down  by  rivers  flowing  from  these  three  countries 
into  the  Mediterranean. 

In  some  parts  of  the  globe,  at  the  present  period,  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  distinct  provinces  of  animals  and  plants  is  not  very  strongly 
marked,  especially  w^here  the  change  is  determined  by  temjwrature,  as  it 
is  in  seas  extending  from  the  temperate  to  the  tropical  zone,  or  from  the 
temperate  to  the  arctic  regions.  Here  a  gradual  passage  takes  place 
from  one  set  of  species  to  another.  In  like  manner  the  geologist,  in 
studying  particular  formations  of  remote  periods,  has  sometimes  been 
able  to  trace  the  gradation  from  one  ancient  province  to  another,  by  ob- 
serving carefully  the  fossils  of  all  the  intermediate  places.  His  success 
in  thus  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  zoological  or  botanical  geography 
of  very  distant  eras  has  been  mainly  owing  to  this  circumstance,  Uiat 
the  mineral  character  has  no  tendency  to  be  affected  by  climate.  A 
large  river  may  convey  yellow  or  red  mud  into  some  part  of  the  ocean, 
where  it  may  be  dispersed  by  a  current  over  an  area  several  hundred 
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leagues  in  length,  so  as  to  pass  from  the  tropics  into  the  teraperate  zone. 
K  the  bottom  of  the  sea  be  afterwards  upraised,  the  organic  remains 
imbedded  in  such  yellow  or  red  strata  may  indicate  the  different  animals 
or  plants  which  once  inhabited  at  the  same  time  the  temperate  and 
equatorial  regions. 

It  may  be  true,  as  a  general  rule,  that  groups  of  the  same  species  of 
animals  and  plants  may  extend  over  wider  areas  than  deposits  of  homo- 
geneous composition ;  and  if  so,  palseontological  characters  will  be  of 
more  importance  in  geological  classification  than  the  test  of  mineral  com- 
position ;  but  it  is  idle  to  discuss  the  relative  '^alue  of  these  tests,  as  the 
aid  of  both  is  indispensable,  and  it  fortunately  happens,  tliat  where  the 
one  criterion  fails,  we  can  often  avail  ourselves  of  the  other. 

Test  hy  included  fragments  of  older  rocks. — It  was  stated,  that  inde- 
pendent proof  may  sometimes  be  obtained  of  the  relative  date  of  two 
formations,  by  fragments  of  an  older  rock  being  included  in  a  newer  one. 
This  evidence  may  sometimes  be  of  great  use,  where  a  geologist  is  at  a 
loss  to  determine  the  relative  age  of  two  formations  from  want  of  clear 
sections  exhibiting  their  true  order  of  position,  or  because  the  strata  of 
each  group  are  vertical.  In  such  cases  we  sometimes  discover  that  the 
more  modem  rock  has  been  in  part  derived  from  the  degradation  of  the 
older.  Thus,  for  example,  we  may  find  chalk  with  flints  in  one  part  of  a 
country ;  and,  in  another,  a  distinct  formation,  consisting  of  alternations 
of  clay,  sand,  and  pebbles.  If  some  of  these  pebbles  consist  of  similar 
flint,  including  fossil  shells,  sponges,  and  foraminiferae,  of  the  same  species 
as  those  in  the  chalk,  we  may  confidently  infer  that  the  chalk  is  the  oldest 
of  the  two  formations. 

Chronological  groups, — The  number  of  groups  into  which  the  fossil- 
iferous  strata  may  be  separated  are  more  or  less  nuiAerous,  according  to 
the  views  of  classification  which  different  geologists  entertain  ;  but  when 
we  have  adopted  a  certain  system  of  arrangement,  we  immediately  find 
that  a  few  only  of  the  entire  series  of  groups  occur  one  upon  the  other 
in  any  single  section  or  district. 

The  thinning  out  of  individual  strata  was  before  described  (p.  16). 

Fig.  102. 


•  «> 


But  let  the  annexed  diagram  represent  seven  fossiliferous  g^ups,  instead 
of  as  many  strata.  It  will  then  be  seen  that  in  the  middle  all  the  super- 
imposed formations  are  present ;  but  in  consequence  of  some  of  them 
thinning  out,  No.  2  and  No.  5  are  absent  at  one  extremity  of  the  seo- 
lion,  and  No.  4  at  the  other. 

In  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  103,  a  real  section  of  the  geological 
formations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bristol  and  the  Mendip  Hills,  is  pre- 
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Knt«d  to  the  reader,  as  laid  down  on  a  trae  scale  by  Frot  Rainaay, 
where  the  newer  gronps  1, 3, 3, 4,  rest  nncomfonaably  on  the  formationa 


5  and  6.  Here  at  the  Bouthera  end  of  the  bne  of  section  we  meet  with 
the  beds  No.  3  (the  New  Red  Sandstone)  resting  immediately  on  No.  6, 
while  farther  north,  as  at  Dtmdrj>  Hill,  we  behold  six  groups  superim- 
posod  one  upon  the  other,  comprising  all  the  strata  from  the  inferior 
oolite  to  the  coal  and  carboniferous  limestone.  The  limited  extension  of 
the  groups  1  and  2  i%  owing  to  denudation,  as  these  formations  end  ab- 
ruptly, and  have  left  outlying  patches  to  attest  the  fact  of  their  having 
originally  covered  a  much  wider  area. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  entire  absence  of  one  or  more  forma- 
tions of  intervening  periods  betweeo  two  groups,  Buch  as  3  and  5  in  the 
same  section,  arises,  not  from  the  destruction  of  what  once  existed,  but 
because  no  strata  of  an  intermediate  age  were  ever  deposited  on  the  in- 
ferior rock.  They  were  not  formed  at  that  place,  either  because  the 
region  was  dry  land  during  the  interi'al,  or  because  it  was  part  of  a  sea 
or  lake  to  which  no  sediment  was  carried. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  establish  a  chronological  succession  of  fossilifer- 
ous  groups  a  geolt^st  must  begin  with  a  single  section,  in  which  sev- 
eral sets  of  strata  lie  one  upon  the  other.  He  must  then  trace  these 
formations,  by  attention  to  their  mineral  character  and  fossils,  continn- 
ously,  as  far  as  possible,  from  tlie  starting  point.  As  often  as  he  meets 
with  new  groups,  he  must  ascertain  by  superposition  their  age  relatiTeiy 
to  those  first  examined,  and  thus  learn  how  to  int«rcalat«  tlicm  in  a  tab- 
ular arrangement  of  tlie  whole. 

By  this  means  the  German,  French,  and  English  geologists  have  de- 
termined the  succession  of  strata  throughout  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and 
have  adopted  pretty  generally  the  following  groups,  almost  all  of  which 
have  their  representatives  in  the  British  Islands. 
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Ghraups  of  Fomlifenms  Strata  observed  in  Western  JSurope,  arranffsd 
in  what  is  termed  a  descending  Series,  or  beginning  with  the  newest 
{See  a  more  detailed  Tabular  view,  pp.  101-106.) 


1.  Fost-Tertiary,    including   Recent   and 

Fost-Fliocene. 

2.  Pliocene. 
8.  Miocene. 
4.  Eocene. 

6.  Chalk. 

6.  Oreensand  and  Wealden. 

7.  Upper  Oolite,  including  the  Pnrbeck. 

8.  Middle  OoUte. 

9.  Lower  Oolite. 

10.  Lias. 

11.  Trias. 

12.  Fermian. 
18.  CoaL 

14.  Old  Red  Sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

16.  Upper  Silurian. 

16.  Lower  Slurian. 

17.  Cambrian  and  older  fossiliferous  strata. 


^  Tertiary,    Supracretaoeous,* 
or  Cainozoiat 


*-  Secondary,  or  Mesozoio. 


Primaiy. 


It  is  not  pretended  that  the  three  principal  sections  in  the  above  table, 
called  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary,  are  of  equivalent  importance,  or 
that  the  eighteen  subordinate  groups  comprise  monimients  relating  to 
equal  portions  of  past  time,  or  of  the  earth^s  history.  But  we  can  assert 
that  they  each  relate  to  successive  periods,  during  which  certain  animals 
and  plants,  for  the  most  part  peculiar  to  their  respective  eras,  have  flour- 
ished, and  during  which  different  kinds  of  sediment  were  deposited  in  the 
space  now  occupied  by  Europe. 

If  we  were  disposed,  on  palseontological  grounds,^  to  divide  the  entire 
fossiUferous  series  into  a  few  groups  less  numerous  than  those  in  the  above 
table,  and  more  nearly  co-ordinate  in  value  than  the  sections  called  pri- 
mary, secondary,  and  tertiary,  we  might,  perhaps,  adopt  the  six  groups  or 
periods  given  in  the  next  table. 

At  the  same  time,  I  may  observe,  that,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
science,  when  we  have  not  yet  compared  the  evidence  derivable  from  all 
classes  of  fossils,  not  even  those  most  generally  distributed,  such  as 
shells,  corals,  and  fish,  such  generalizations  are  premature,  and  can  only 
be  regarded  as  conjectural  or  provisional  schemes  for  the  founding  of 
large  natural  groups. 

*  For  tertiary.  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  has  used  the  term  "  supracretaeeous,** 
a  name  implying  that  the  strata  so  called  are  superior  in  position  to  tha 
dialk. 

f  For  an  explanation  of  Cainozoic,  see  p.  96. 

j  Falaaontology  is  the  science  which  treats  of  fossil  remains,  both  animal  and 
vegetable.  £tym.  vaXaits,  palaios,  ancient,  trra,  anta,  beings,  and  Aoy*f,  logos,  a 
diicoarse. 
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Foniliferwis  Strata  of  Western  Europe  divided  into  Eight  Groups, 


1.  Post-Tertiaiy  and  Ter- 

tUry    -        -        - 

2.  Cretaceous 

8.  Oolitic     - 

i.  Triasflic   • 

6.  Permian  and  Carboni- 
ferous -        -        - 

6.  Deronian  or  Old  Bed 

Sandstone    - 

7.  ^urian   .        -       - 

8.  Cambrian 


from  the  Recent  to  the  Eocene  indusire. 

from  the  Maestricht  Chalk  to  the  Wealden  inda- 
sive. 

from  the  Furbcck  to  the  lias  inclusire. 

including  the  Keuper,  Huschclkalk,  and  Bmiter- 
Sandstcin  of  the  Grermans. 

including  Magnesian  Limestone,  Coal  Measures, 
and  Mountain  Limestone. 

from  the  Yellow  Sandstone  of  Fife  to  the  Forfar- 
shire paving  stones  with  cephalaspis. 

from  the  Upper  Ludlow  to  the  Bala  Limestone, 
and  Graptohte  Schists. 

from  the  lingula  flags  or  primordial  zone  of  Bar- 
rande  to  the  lowest  known  fossiliferous  rocks. 


Bat  tho  following  more  detailed  list  of  fossiliferous  strata,  divided 
into  a  greater  number  of  Bections,  will  be  found  useful  by  the  reader 
when  he  is  studying  our  descriptions  of  the  sedimentary  formations 
given  in  the  next  18  chapters. 
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ABRIDGED   GENERAL   TABLE    OF   FOSSILIFEROTJB- 

STRATA. 


1  BEGENT. 

1  FOST-PLIOCENE. 

&  NEWER  PLIOCENE. 

4,  OLDER  PLIOCENE. 

&  XTPPEB  MIOCENE. 

&  LOWEB  MIOCENE. 

7.  UPPER  EOCENE. 

a  MIDDLE  EOCENE. 

9.  LOWEB  EOCENE. 
10.  MAESTBICHT  BED8. 
11  WHITE  CHALK. 
1&  UPPER  OBEENSAND. 
1&  GAXTLT. 

U  LOWEB  OBEENSAND 
1&  WBALDEN. 
It  PUBBECK  BEDS. 
IT.  POBTLAND  STONE. 
1&  KIMMEBIDGE  CLAY. 
19.  COBAL  BAQ. 
90.  OXFOBD  CLAY. 
2L  QBEAT  OE  BATH  OOLITE. 

28.  INFEBIOB  OOLITE. 
8&  LIAS. 

24.  UPPEB  TBIAB. 
2&  MIDDLE  TBIA8. 
86L  LOWEB  TBIAS. 
27.  PEBMIAN. 
2a  COAL  MEASUBES. 

29.  CABBONIFEBOUS   LIME- 

STONE, 


f 
} 


FOST-TEBTIABT. 


S 


OSETAOBOU0. 


JX7BASSX0. 


TBIA8SI0. 


•  •• 


O 

o 


} 


PEBMTAW. 


OABBONIFESOITS. 


DEVONIAN. 


SILUBIAN. 


80.  UPPEB 

81.  MIDDLE 

88.  LOWEB 

8a  UPPEB 

8i.  MIDDLE 

85.  LOWEB  , 

8a  UPPEB    ) 

VCAMBBIAN. 
87.  LOWEB  I 

8a  UPPEB    ) 

VLAXTBENTIAN. 

89.  LOWEB   ) 


DEVONIAN. 


g 


g  9 


o 
o 


•  • 
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.TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  FOSSILIFEROUS  STRATA, 

SH^^V^  THl  OBDER  OF  SUFEBPOSITION  OR  CHBONOLOOICAL  SUCCESSION  OF  THl  FRIM- 
/.  *-•'  CIPAL  GB0UF8,   WITH  BEFEBENCB  TO  THE  PAOES  WHERE  THRT 

••-*'•  ARE  DESCRIRED  IN  THIS  WORK. 


• 


1. 

BEOENT. 


2. 

FOST- 
PUOCEKE 


8. 

NEWEB 
PLIOCENE. 


Shells  tad 

mammalia,  all 

of  liying 

apeoieab 


Shells,  reoenk 

mammalia 

in  part 

extinct 


4. 

OliDEB 
PLIOCENE. 


POST-TERTIARY. 
(Terrains  corUemporaim  et  qvatemaires.) 

EXAMPLES. 

British^-Mailne  strata,  with  human  remains 
on  coast  of  Cornwall  (p.  109X 

Marine  strata,  with  canoes,  in  the  estnarjr  of 
the  Clyde  (p.  109). 
JP'orei^fi'-Danish  peat  (kitchen-middens),  with 
implements  of  hronze  and  stone  (p.  109X 

Lacustrine  mud,  with  remains  of  Swiss  lake- 
dwellings  and  implements  of  stone  and 
metal  (p.  IIOV 

Marine  strata  inclosing  Temple  of  Serapis,  at 
Pnzzuoli  (p.  108). 

Lacustrine  strata  of  Cashmere  (p.  108). 
BriHA — Loam    of  &1xham   cave,   with    flint 
knlTCS  and  bones  of  extinct  and  liying  quad- 
rupeds (p.  124X 

Valley  gravels,  or  ancient  alluvium  of  the 
Thaflies  and  Ouse,  with  stone  implements 
(p.  lift). 

Olaoial  drift  of  Scotland,  with  nuuine  shells 
(p.  158). 

Boulder  formation  of  Norfolk  cliffs  (p.  ICStV. 

Forest-bed  of  Norfolk  cliffs,  with  bones  or  ele- 

£hant,  Ac  (p.  161). 
cial  drift  of  Wales  with  marine  fossil  shells 
nearly  l-lOO  feet  high,  on  Muel  Tryfoen  (p. 
158). 
Foreign — Ancient  valley  grovels  of  Amiens,  with 
flint  implements  and  oones  of  extinct  mam- 
malia (p.  116). 

Loess  of  Uhlne  (pp.  119, 120). 

Ancient  Nile-mud  forming  rivcr-tcrraccs  (p. 
118). 

Marino  strata  of  Sardinia,  800  feet  above  sea- 
level,  ^ith  pottery  and  bones  of  extinct 
quadrupeds  (p.  1211 

Loam  and  breccia  of  Liege  caverns,  with  hu- 
man remains,  and  bones  of  extinct  and  re- 
cent mammalia  (p.  124). 

Australian  cavc-brecclas,  with  bones  of  extinct 
marsupials  (p.  126). 

Glacial  drift  of  Northern  Europe  (pp.  142-161). 

Post-glacial  fhish  water  deposits  of  North  Amer- 
ica with  remains  of  Mastodon  (p.  166X 


TERTIARY. 

(Terrains  tertiaires.) 

BritUh — Norwich  crag,  marine,  with  11  per  cent  of  the  shells  of 
extinct  species,  bones  of  Mast4>don  arvren&inHa,  Ac  (p.  199). 

Chlllcsford  beds,  with  marine  shells,  9  per  cent  extinct,  and 
those  of  living  species  chiefly  Arctic  (p.  199). 

Bridlington  beds,  marine  Arctic  fauna,  commencement  of  gla- 
cial epoch  (p.  199). 
Foreign— Tufia  of  Ischia  (p.  189).  )  Marine  shells  of  which 

Cone  of  Monte  Somma  (p.  W)).  y    1  to  7  per  cent,  of  the 

Eastern  base  of  Mount  iitna  (p.  190).  )     species  extinct. 

Calcareous  aod  argillaceous  strata  and  volcaulo  tuffs  of  Sicily, 
with  shells  lh>m  10  to  80  per  cent  of  extinct  species  (p.  191). 

Lacustrine  strata  of  Upper  Yal  d^Amo,  with  Mastodon  arvtr- 
nefisiv,  &c.  (p.  196). 
BritUh — Red  Crag  of  Suffolk,  marine  shells,  some  of  northern 
forms,  40  per  cent  of  extinct  iipecles  (i>p.  200-205X 

White  or  coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  testacea  less  northern,  48  per 
cent,  of  extinct  species  (p.  202X 
Foreign — Upper  and  middle  Antwerp  crag,  shells  iVom  40  to  50 
per  cent  extinct,  Imnes  of  cetacea  numerous  (p.  207). 

Subapennine  marls  and  sands  Qx  2(i8). 

Aralo-Caspiiin  brackish-water  formations  (p.  211). 


Gb.  esl]    tabular  view  of  the  fossiliferous  strata. 
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6. 
UIOCENE. 


6. 

liOWEB 
KIOOENE. 


7. 
EOCENE. 


8. 

DS 
EOOENE. 


9. 

LOWEB 
EOCENE. 


'  British— -a,  FerraginoTU  sands  of  North  I>owiJS?  (p.  28S). 

Foreign — ct,  Edeghem  beds,  Antwerp,  with  shells  81  per  cent  of 

extinct  species  (p.  285). 
a.  Diest  sands  (p.  284). 
BolderbeiY  beds  of  Belgium  (p.  28S). 
Falons  or  Tonralne,  with  testaoea  of  sab-tropioal  oharaeter, 

Dinotherium,  Ac  (p.  812). 
Falons.  proper,  of  Bordeaaz  (p.  281X 
Freshwater  strata  of  Oers,  with  remains  of  qnadmmana  (p. 

882). 
Sands  of  Eppelsheim,  with  fklanlan  qnidmpeds  (p.  244). 
Vienna  basin,  with  shells  foor^fllths  eztlnet  species,  and  Dimo- 

iheriam  (p.  244). 
Beds  of  the  9nporga  near  Torin  (p.  247\ 
Deposit  at  Pikerme,  near  Athens,  witn  fossil  pachyderms  and 

ii>e6  (p.  247). 
Swiss  (Bningen  beds,  rich  in  plants  and  insects  (pp.  248-864). 
Marino  molasse,  Switzerland  (p.  258). 
BiwAllk  hills,  with  freshwater  shells  and  extinct  qoadnxpeds 

(p.  276). 
Marine  strata  of  the  Atlantic  border  in  the  United  States  (p. 

877). 
Volcanic  tofT  and  limestone  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries,  and  the 

Azores  (p.  268). 

J?r<M«A— Hempstead   beds,   marine   and  fhwhwater  strata  (p. 

289). 
Lignites  and  clars  of  Bovey  Traoej,  plants  of  snb-tropioal 

character  (n.  240). 
Isle  of  Mull  leaf-bed,  volcanic  taflT  (pi  242X 

ForHgnr-C^XcaAre  de  la  Beance,  &o.  (p.  219). 
Ores  do  Fontaiuebleau  (p.  219). 
Lacustrine  strata  of  the  Limagne  d^Auvergne  (p.  222X  and  of 

the  Cental  (p.  229). 
Lower  marine  and  brackish  strata  of  Bordeaux,  with  Cerithitnn 

plicatum^  &c  (n.  282). 
Mayence  basin,  Littorinella  limestone,  and  marls  with  Oyrena 

Bemistriata,  &c  (p.  248). 
BadaboJ  beds  of  Croatia,  with  fossil   plants  and  insects  (p. 

845X 
Brown  coal  of  Germany  (p.  246). 
Lower  molasse  of  Switzerland,  ftvshwater  and  brackish,  with 

sub-tropical  flora  (pp.  25S-268). 
Bnpelian  beds  of  Dumont,  with  Leda  DsuhayeHana,  Ac  (p. 

Middle  Limbniv  (Kleyn  Spawen)  beds  (Upper  Tongrian  of 
DnmontX  with  marine  ana  freshwater  shells  (p.  287). 

Lower  Limbure  (Lower  Tongrian  of  Dumont)  with  marine 
shells,  one-third  common  to  Upper  Eocene  (p.  288). 

Nebraska  beds,  with  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds  and  chelo- 
nians  (p.  279>. 

C  BritiBh — 1.  Bembridge,  flnvlo-marine  strata  with  PdUotherium^ 
Ac  (p.  288). 
8.  Osborne  or  St.  Helen's  series  (p.  284)l 
8.  Headon  series,  with  marine  and  freshwater  shells  (p.  284). 
4.  Barton  clay,  with  nummnlites  (p.  287). 

Foreign — 1.  Gypsum  of  Montmartre,  freshwater  with  Paleoihe- 
Hum  (p.  299). 
2.  Calcaire  sillcieux,  or  TraTortin  inforieur  (p.  802). 
8.  Grds  de  Beauchamp  or  Sables  moyens  (p.  802). 

f  BriHiih-A,  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  beds  (p.  2SS). 

a.  White  clays  of  Alum  Bay,  with  plants  of  tropical  genera 
(p.  290). 

Foreign — 1.  Calcaire  grossier,  mlliolitic  limestone  (p.  808). 
2.  Soissonnais   san^  or   Lits   ooquilliers,  with  NummuliU* 

planulata  (p.  804). 
8.  Claiborne  beds  of  United  States,  with  Orhitoidte  and  Zeug- 
lodon  (p.  810). 

Britiehr—l.  London  clay  proper,  shells,  flsh,  and  plants  of  sub- 
tropical types  (p.  29l> 

2.  Plastic  or  mottled  clays  of  Woolwich,  flurio-nuuine  (p 
295). 

8.  Thanct  sands,  with  Pholadomya^  Ac  (p.  297). 

Foreign — ^1.  Argile  de  Londres  near  Dunkirk  (p.  298). 
8.  Aigile  plastique,  with  Gaetomie  parieieneie  (p.  8061 
8.  Sables  de  Brachcux,  with  Arctoeyon  primmvue  (p.  806) 
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SECONDARY. 
(Terraim  aeeondaira.) 


10. 


CBETAOE- 
OUS. 


U. 

I«OWEB 

OBETAOE- 

OUS, 

OB 

NEOOO- 
HfTAN. 


12. 

UFFEB 
OOLITE. 


13. 

MIDDLE 
OOLITE. 


14. 

LOWEB 
OOLITE. 


16. 
LIAS. 


16. 

UPPEB 
TBIAS. 


17. 
HUDDLE 

18. 

LOWEB 
TBIAS. 


iZriMtA— L  Wanting. 
2.  White  chalk  with fllnts^inarlne  (p. 821X 
8.  Chalk  marl,  marine  (p.  830). 

4.  Upper  Greensand — ^ttre-Btone  of  Sorrey,  marine  (p.  881), 
&  Oaalt— dark  bine  marl  of  sontheast  of  England  (p.  881)l 
Blackdown  beds  of  littoral  origin  (p.  882). 
For  Hon — 1.  Maestricht  beda,  with  MoMwiunu  (p.  815). 
Faxoe  chalk  with  Nautilut  d aniens.  <kc.  (p.  816). 
2.  White  chalk  of  France.  Sweden  and  Kussia  (p.  818). 
8.  PlAner-kalk  of  Baxony  (p.  825). 

2  and  8.  Sands  and  clays  of  Aix-la-Cbapclle,  with  preponder- 
ance of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms  (p.  838^ 
4.  Qoader  sandstein  of  Germany  (p.  884). 
6l  Gault  of  the  Loire  (p.  882). 

2  and  8.  HIppurite  limestone  of  South  of  France  (p.  886). 
2  to  5.  New  Jersey  (U.  S.)  sands  and  marh  (p.  888). 
2  to  5.  Silloeons  limestone  of  Texas  (p.  AM). 
BrUinh^-X,  Ferruginous  and  green  sands  (p.  841). 
Kentish  rsg,  or  calcareous  stone  (p.  842). 
Atherfleld  beds,  marine,  with  P6rna  MulUti  (p.  842). 
2.  Weald  clay  of  Surrey,  Kent,  and  Sussex,  freshwater,  with 
Cyprie  (p.  US). 
Hastings  sands  ^Tnnbridgo  and  Ashbmnham  beds),  freah 
water,  Iguanoaon  ManUlli  (p.  848). 
i^ore^n— 1.  Neooomian  of  Neufchatel  (p.  341). 

2.  Wcalden  beds  ot  Hanover  (p.  851). 
BritUh — Upper  Purbcck  beds,  freshwater,  Pnrbeck  Marble  (p. 
879). 
Middle  Pnrbeck  flnvio-martne,  with  numerous  marsupial  quad- 
rupeds, Jkc  (p.  880). 
Lower  Pnrbeck  freshwater,  with  intercalated  dirt-bed  (p.  8S9). 
Portland  stone  and  sand  (p.  894). 

Kimmeridge  clay,  bituminous  shale,  with  marine  shells,  24  per 
cent  common  to  middle  oolite  (p.  894). 
Foreign — Bffames  k  gryphees  yirgnles  of  Argonne  (p.  895). 

Lithographic  stone  of  Solenhufon  with  Archctopt^ryx  (p.  895). 
^rtf*«A— CV)ral-rag  of  Berkshire,  Wilts,  and  Yorkshire  (p.  898X 
Oxford  clay,  with  belemnites  and  ammonites  (p.  899). 
Kelloway  rock  of  Wilts  and  Yorkshire,  with  snclls,  21  per  cent 
common  to  lower  oolite  (p.  4lH)^. 
Foreign — 1.  Norimean  limestone  of  the  Jura  (p.  899). 

Diceras  limebtone  of  the  Alps  (p.  891)). 
JJW^iM— Combrash  and  forest  marble  of  Wilts  and  Gloucester- 
shire <p.  401). 
Great  oolite  of  Bradfonl,  with  encrinites,  &c.  (p.  402). 
Stoncsfiold  slate  with  m.irsupials  and  Araucaria  (p.  405X 
Fuller's  earth  of  Bath  with  Ostrea  acuminata  (p.  412). 
Inferior  oolite,  with  24  per  cent  of  shells  commun  to  great 

oolite  (p.  412). 
Upper  Has,  argillaceous,  with  AmmoniUJi  etriatulu^,  ^^pirifer^ 

and  Lept'.rna  (p.  417), 
Shale  and  limestone,  with  Ammonites  bxfrona  (p.  41S). 
Marlstone  series,  or  middle  lias  divisible  into  three  zones  with 

characteristic  Ammonites  (p.  416). 
Lower  lias,  divisible  Into  siz  zones,  Ammonites  Buckhindi  in 
the  lowest  but  one,  and  A.  plaiwrbis  in  the  lowest  zone  (p. 

419X 
British — Penarth,  or  Aticula  contorta  beds — White  lias,  with 
fish  of  the  genera  Jlybodus,  &c.  (p.  441). 
Doloniitic  conglomerate  of  Bristol,  with  Thecodontoaaurus^&c 

(p.  447). 
Red  clay,  with  thick  beds  of  salt,  at  North wich,  in  Cheshire  (p. 
448). 
Foreign — Keuper  beds  of  Germany,  with  MicroJestes  and  fish  of 
the  genera  ITyhodus^  Ac  (p.  482), 
St  Cassian  or  Ilallstadt  beds,  with  rich  marine  fuuna  (p.  484). 
Coalfleld  of  Kichmond,   Virginia,  with    Estluria  otaia  and 

plants  resembling  those  of  "European  Keuner  (p.  451\ 
Chatham  coalfield,  North  Carolina,  with  bromatfterium  (p. 
457). 
^n7/M— Wanting. 
Foreign — Muschclkalk  of  Germany,  with  Encrinus  lUH/ormis 

and  PlacoduH  gigas  (p.  4881 
British— 'Sew  re«l  sandstone  ol^  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  with 

lAtbyrinihodon  and  footprints  of  0/ieirothfirium  (p.  443). 
Foreign — Bunter-sandstein  of  Germany,  witli  footsteps  of  Laby- 
rinihodon  (p.  440). 
Red  sandstone  of  Connecticut  Valley,  with  footprints  of  birds 
and  reptilob  (i*.  452>. 
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PRIHARY. 
(Terrains  palSotoiqua,) 


9 


19. 
PKKMTAN. 


C 


J?5 

O 


20. 


OABBOK- 
IFBBOUS. 


21. 

LOWER 
OABBOK- 
IFEBOUS. 


22. 

TTPPEB 
DEVO- 
NLAK. 


28. 


DEVO- 


24. 

LOWER 
DEVO- 
NIAN. 


SHUsh^-l.  Concretloiuuy  magneslan  limestone  of  DarhMn  and 

TorkBhire  (p.  4S»\ 
2.  Brooclatod  magntiBlan  limeBtone  of  TvneznoaUi  Cllfll  Ae.  (n. 

4S0). 
8l  FoBslliferoas  magnesian  Itmcstone,  with  FenuUUa  r^lifor- 

mi*  (p.  4(K)X 
4.  Compact  maknesian  Itmestone  (p.  461). 
A.  Marl-slate  of  Durham,  with  hoteroocrcal  fish  (%61). 
t.  Inferior  sandstoness  wlch  plants  resembling  those  of  the  coal, 

but  differing  in  species  (p.  462). 

Foreign^!,  Stinksteln  of  Thoringia  (p.  458). 
2.  Baachwacke,  ibid.  ^  468). 
8.  Dolomite  or  Upper  Zechstein  (p.  4<0). 
4.  Zechstein  or  Lower  Zechstein  Tp.  468). 
Cl  Meivel-schiefer  or  Kupfer-scbiefer,  with  ProtoroMwrus  (pi 

&  Both-llegendes  of  Thuringla,  with  P*aroniu9  (p.  468). 
Magnesum  limestones,  Ac,  of  Knssia  (p.  468). 

BriHah — Coal  measures  of  Soath  Wales,  with  onderclaTS  eoolM- 
ing  Stigmaria  rp.  466). 
Coal  measnres  of  Coalbrook  Dale  (p.  498). 
Millstone  grit  (p.  466). 
Carboniferous  rucks  of  Ireland  (p.  466). 

i'V>reippii^-8t  Etlenne  coalfield,  with  erect  fossil  trees  (p.  482) 
Coaffleld  of  Baarbruck  with  ArchegMaurus  (p.  606). 
Qirboniferous  strata  of  Nova  Bcotla,  with  fossil  forests,  and 

land-shell  Pupa  vetutta  (p.  611). 
Appalachian  coalfield,  720  miles  long  and  180  miles  wide,  with 

footprints  of  Ch^rotherium  (p.  6u9> 

f  JSH/icA— Mountain  limestone  of  Wales  and  South  of  England, 
with  nuuine  fossils,  chiefiy  corals  and  crinoids  (p.  614V 
Same  in  Somersetshire  and  Ireland,  with  flsh-bcds  (a  621V 
Carboniferous  limestone  of  Scotland  alternating  witn  coal-bear- 
ing sandstones  (p.  466). 

i'breit^n— Mountain  limestone  of  Belgium  (p.  621). 
Kicsel-schiefer  and  Jnngere   (}raawacke   of  Gcnnany,  with 

Potidonomya  BecAeri  (p.  622). 
Gypseous  beds  and  Encrinital  limestone,  Noya  Scotia  (p.  622). 

r  BriiUh — Tollow  sandstone  of  Dura  Den,  with  Olffptdmrnut  (p. 
624,  688) ;  and  of  Kilkenny  with  fossil  fish  (p.  6u\ 
Pilton  groap  of  North  Devon,  with  Spirifer  di^^unehtt  (p. 

686). 
Petherwyn  group  of  Cornwall,  with  ClffmetUa  and  Oifpridina 

(p.  687). 

Foreign — Clymcnien  kalk  and  Cypridlnen-achlefer  of  Germany 

(p.  687). 
Limestones  of  the  Flchtelgeblrge,  with  trilobites  of  the  genera 

Brontt9y  &c  (p.  683). 
CatsklU  and  Chemung  group  of  New  York,  U.  8.  (p.  644). 

f.  27K//«A— Sandstones  of  For&rshire  and  Perthshire,  with  Bbloptif' 
cA/iM,  Ac  (p.  626). 

Bituminous  schists  of  Gamric,  Caithness,  Ac,  with  numeroas 
fish  (p.  581). 

nnrossUiferous  series  of  North  Devon  (p.  688). 

Ilfhicombe  beds  with  mauy  trilobites  and  corals,  and  with  ce- 
phalopoda distinct  fh>m  Upper  Devonian  (p.  68SX 

FarHgi^—VAkl  limestone   with  underlying   schists  containing 

Oalceola  (p.  610). 
Comiferous  formation  of  Western  Canada  and  New  York  (p. 

M6> 
Devonian  strata  of  Russia  (p.  512X 

.5K/<c4— Arbroath  paving-stones  with  Cfphaia9pi9^  PUrygotu^i 
and  Parka  (p.  626X 
Lower  sandstones  of  Caithness  with  PUrygotu%  (p.  681% 
Sandstones  and  slates  of  the  Foreland  ana  Linton  (p.  MIX 
Sandstoncd  of  Torquay  with  broad-winged  spirifers  (p.  641) 

/V>r^i(7ii— South  African  Devonian  strata  with  HomaUmotuM^  dee. 


o^"«^ 


skany  sandstone  of  Western  Canada  and  New  York  (p. 
646). 
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OS 


X 

tJ 


25. 

PPE 
SII«ITSIAlf. 


26. 
SUjUBIAN. 


27. 
LOWEB 


'  JIK/M— Upper  Ladlow  fbrmatlonf  DowDton  sandstone,  with 
bone-beU  in  the  upper  part ;  gnij  sandstone  with  Bhftteko- 
nftla  arieula  (pp.  o51-oo8). 

Lower  Ladlow  formation,  comprisinK  AymesUy  limestone  and 
Lodlow  shale,  with  oldest  known  dsh  remains  (p.  668). 

Wcnlock  limestone,  with  trilobites,  Ac.  (p.  65T). 

Wenlock  shale,  with  graptoHtes  {p.  5»X 

Woolhope  limestone  and  grit  (p.  6G0>. 

/V>r^(^A— Niagara  limestone,  with  Calymene.  JBomalonotus.  Ac 
(p.  671). 

BritUh — Upper  LUndoyerr,  comprising   Tarannon   shale   and 
May-hill  sandstone  and  limestone,  with  PtniameruB  Imvitf 
Ac  (p.  660). 
Lower  Llandovery  slates  (p.  601X 

i^oyv/(7ii^-Cllnton  group  of  America,  with  Pentamerui  l<»viA,  Ac 
(p.  671.) 
Silurian  strata  of  Bussia,  with  Pentameru4  (p.  5(19). 

British — Caradoc  and  Bala  beds,  with  TrinucUus  CaraetaoL  Ac 
(p.  662). 
Llandello  flags,  with  graptolites  and   interstmtifled  yolcanie 


tnffii  (n.  66l>>. 
Lower  Llandello  or  Arenl 
geminu^  and  interstrati 


Ig  formation,  with  DUIymograpmu 
fled  volcanic  tuffs  (p.  667)l 


28. 

TJPPEB 
OAMBBLAir 

(Primordial  zone 
of  Barrand*')- 

29. 

LO'WER 
CAMBBIAN 

(Lonflrmynd 
(iroup). 

30. 

TJPPEB 

LAUBEN- 

TIAN. 

31. 

LOWEB 
LAUBEN- 


i^or^<<7fi— TTngullte  or  Obolns  grit  of  Bussia  (p.  669). 
lludson  Blver  group  and  Trenton  limestone  of  ^orth  America, 

with  TrinucUwLAc^  and  Black  Blver  limestone,  with  huge 

OrtAoc^ras  (p.  6tlX 
Orthocoras  limestone  of  Sweden  (p.  672). 

'  jBWfM— IVemadoc  slates,  with  trilobites  of  genera,  partly  Sila- 
rian.  partly  **  primordial  of  Barrando**  (p.  676X 
Llngula  flags  with  Lingula  IkujUU  (p.  67i). 

Foreign—^  Primordial  ^  zone  of  Bobemia,  with  trilobites  of  the 

genera  Paradoride^^  dee.  (p.  678). 
Aliim  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway  (p.  681). 
Pot«dam  sandstone,  witb  Dikeloc^phalwt  and  Obolflla  (p.  681). 
Qucbi>c  group  with  mixed  funna,  ro^i'mbling  that  of  Lower 

LlandvTlo  and  Treniadoc  groups  (p.  r»SS). 


BritiAh — Ilarlech  grits,  with  Ar^nicollfen  tpartfu^  Ac  (p.  6T8)l 
Lhinboris  slates,  with  zoophytes  {J.)ldhamia)  (p.  67S). 

Foreign — Hnronian  series  of  Canada  (p.  583). 

^r/ZM— Fundamental  gneiss  of  the  Hebrides  ?  (p.  685). 
liypor^thene  rocks  of  Skye  ?  (p.  679). 

Foreign — Lnbradorite  series  north  of  the  river  St  Lawrence  in 
Canada  (p.  5S8). 
Adironilick  Mountains  of  Now  York  (p.  lii}4\ 


r^r/Zi<A— Wanting? 


Foreign — Beds  of  gneiss  and  auartzlte,  with  interstratifled  lime- 
stones, in  one  of  which,  10(M)  foet  thick,  occurs  a  foraminlfer, 
Eotoon  Oanadense^  the  oldest  known  fossil  (p.  684). 
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CHAPTER   X. 

RECENT   AND    POST-PLIOCENE   PERIODS. 

KeoeDt  and  Post-pliocene  periods — ^Terms  defined — ^Formationg  of  the  Recent 
period — ^Modern  littoral  deposits  containing  works  of  art  near  Naples — ^Danish 
peat  and  shell  mounds — Swiss  lake-dwellings — ^Periods  of  stone,  bronze,  and 
iron — ^Form  of  human  skulls  of  the  Recent  period — ^Post-pliocene  formations — 
Ooexistenco  of  man  with  extinct  mammalia — Higher  and  Lower-leyel  Valley- 
gravels — Loess  or  inundation  mud  of  the  Nile,  Rhine,  &c. — ^Antiquity  of  Post- 
pUoccne  Lake-terraces  in  Switzerland — Upraised  marine  strata  in  Sardinia — 
Origin  of  caverns — Remains  of  man  and  extinct  quadrupeds  in  cavern  deposits 
— Cave  of  Kirkdale — Reindeer  period  of  south  of  France — Australian  cave- 
breccias — Geographical  relationship  of  the  provinces  of  Uving  vertebrata  and 
those  of  extinct  Post-pliocene  species — Extinct  struthious  birds  of  New  Zealand 
— ^Fluctuations  of  climate  in  Post-glacial  period — Comparative  longevity  of 
species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea — ^Teeth  of  recent  and  Post-pliocene  mam- 
malia. 

From  the  general  tables,  given  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter,  the 
reader  will  have  learned  that  the  uppermost  or  newest  strata  are 
called  Post-tertiary,  as  being  more  modem  than  the  Tertiary.  It  will 
also  be  observed  that  the  Post^tertiary  formations  are  divided  into 
two  subordinate  groups:  the  Recent,  and  Post-pliocene.  In  the 
former,  or  the  Recent,  the  mammalia  as  well  as  the  shells  are  iden- 
tical with  species  now  living;  whereas  in  the  Post-pliocene  a  part, 
and  oflen  a  considerable  part,  of  the  mammalia  belong  to  extinct  spe- 
cies. To  this  nomenclature  it  may  be  objected  that  the  term  Post- 
pliocene  should  in  strictness  include  all  geological  monuments  poste- 
rior in  date  to  the  Pliocene ;  but  when  I  have  occasion  to  speak  of 
the  whole  collectively,  I  shall  call  them  Post-tertiary,  and  reserve  the 
term  Post-pliocene  for  the  older  Post-tertiary  formations,  while  the 
Upper  or  newer  ones  will  be  called  "  Recent." 

Cases  will  occur  where  it  may  be  scarcely  possible  to  draw  the 
boundary  line  between  the  Recent  and  Post-pliocene  deposits ;  and 
we  must  expect  these  difficulties  to  increase  rather  than  diminish 
with  every  advance  in  our  knowledge,  and  in  proportion  as  gaps  are 
filled  up  in  the  scries  of  records. 

In  1839  I  proposed  the  term  Pleistocene  as  an  abbreviation  for 
Newer  Pliocene,  and  it  soon  became  popular,  having  been  adopted  by 
the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  his  admirable  essay  on  "  The  Geolo^cal 
Relations  of  the  existing  Fauna  and  Flora  of  the  British  Isles ; "  but 
he  applied  the  term  almost  precisely  in  the  sense  in  which  I  shall  use 
Post-pliocene  in  this  volume,  and  not  as  short  for  Newer  Pliocene. 
In  order  to  prevent  confusion,  I  think  it  best  entirely  to  abstain  from 
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the  use  of  Pleistocene  in  this  work,  for  I  find  that  the  introduction 
of  such  a  fourth  name  (unless  restricted  solely  to  the  older  Post- 
tertiary  formations)  must  render  the  use  of  Pliocene,  in  its  original . 
extended  sense,  impossible,  and  it  is  often  almost  indispensable  to 
have  a  single  term  to  comprehend  both  divisions  of  the  Pliocene 
period* 

RECENT    PERIOD. 

It  was  stated  in  the  sixth  chapter,  when  I  treated  of  denudatioUi 
that  the  dry  land,  or  that  part  of  the  earth's  surface  which  is  not 
covered  by  the  waters  of  lakes  or  seas,  is  generally  wasting  away  by 
the  incessant  action  of  rain  and  rivers,  and  in  some  cases  by  the 
undermining  and  removing  power  of  waves  and  tides  on  the  sea 
coast.  But  the  rate  of  waste  is  very  unequal,  since  the  level  and 
gently  sloping  lands,  where  they  are  protected  by  a  continuous  cov- 
ering of  vegetation,  escape  nearly  all  wear  and  tear,  so  that  they 
may  remain  for  ages  in  a  stationary  condition,  while  the  removal  of 
matter  is  constantly  widening  and  deepening  the  intervening  ravines 
and  valleys. 

The  materials,  both  fine  and  coarse,  carried  down  annually  by 
rivers  from  the  higher  regions  to  the  lower,  and  deposited  in  succes- 
sive strata  in  the  basins  of  seas  and  lakes,  must  be  of  enormous 
volume.  We  are  always  liable  to  underrate  their  magnitude,  because 
the  accumulation  of  strata  is  going  on  out  of  sight. 

There  are,  however,  causes  at  work  which,  in  the  course  of  centu- 
ries, tend  to  render  visible  these  modem  formations,  whether  of 
marine  or  lacustrine  origin.  For  a  large  portion  of  the  earth's  crust 
is  always  undergoing  a  change  of  level,  some  areas  rising  and  others 
sinking  at  the  rate  of  a  few  inches,  or  a  few  feet,  perhaps  sometimes 
yards,  in  a  century,  so  that  spaces  which  were  once  subaqueous  are 
gradually  converted  into  land,  and  others  which  were  high  and  dry 
become  submerged.  In  consequence  of  such  movements  we  find  in 
certain  regions,  as  in  Cashmere  for  example,  where  the  mountains  are 
often  shaken  by  earthquakes,  deposits  which  were  formed  in  lakes  in 
the  historical  period,  but  through  which  rivers  have  now  cut  deep 
and  wide  channels.  In  lacustrine  strata  thus  intersected,  works  of 
art  and  freshwater  shells  are  seen.  In  other  districts  on  the  borders 
of  the  sea,  usually  at  very  moderate  elevations  above  its  level,  raised 
beaches  occur,  or  marine  littoral  deposits,  such  as  those  in  which,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Bay  of  Baiaj,  near  Naples,  the  well-known  temple 
of  Serapis  was  embedded.  In  that  case  the  date  of  the  monuments 
buried  in  the  marine  strata  is  ascertainable,  but  in  many  other  in- 

*  If  geologists  still  think  it  convenient  to  retain  the  term  Pleistocene,  I  would 
recommend  them  to  use  it  not  in  the  sense  originally  proposed  by  me,  nor  in  thr 
somewhat  vague  manner  in  which  it  was  applied  by  Edward  Forbes,  but  in  place 
of  Post-pliocene  as  this  term  is  defined  in  the  present  work. 
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stances,  the  exact  age  of  the  remains  of  human  workmanship  is 
uncertain,  as  in  the  estuary  of  the  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  where  many 
canoes  have  been  exhumed,  with  other  works  of  art,  all  assignable  to 
some  part  of  the  recent  period. 

On  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  at  Pentuan,  near  St.  Austell,  and  at 
Camon  in  the  same  county,  at  the  depth  of  53  feet,  human  skulls 
have  been  met  with  beneath  marine  strata,  in  which  the  bones  of 
whales,  and  of  several  land  quadrupeds,  all  of  living  species,  were 
embedded. 

Danish  peat  and  shell  mounds,  or  kitcJien^middens. — Sometimes 
we  obtain  evidence,  without  the  aid  of  a  change  of  level,  of  events 
which  took  place  in  pre-historic  times.  The  combined  labors,  for 
example,  of  the  antiquary,  zoologist,  and  botanist  have  brought  to 
light  many  monuments  of  the  early  inhabitants  buried  in  peat- 
mosses in  Denmark.  Their  geological  age  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that,  not  only  the  contemporaneous  freshwater  and  land  shells,  but 
all  the  quadrupeds,  found  in  the  peat,  agree  specifically  with  those 
now  inhabiting  the  same  districts,  or  which  are  known  to  have  been 
indigenous  in  Denmark  within  the  memory  of  man.  In  the  lower  beds 
of  peat  (a  deposit  vayring  from  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness),  weapons 
of  stone  accompany  trunks  of  the  Scotch  fir,  Finns  sylvestrisj  while 
in  the  higher  portions  of  the  same  bogs,  bronze  implements  are 
associated  with  trunks  and  acorns  of  the  common  oak.  It  appears 
that  the  pine  has  never  been  a  native  of  Denmark  in  historical  times, 
and  it  seems  to  have  given  place  to  the  oak  about  the  time  when 
articles  and  instruments  of  bronze  superseded  those  of  stone.  It  also 
appears  that,  at  a  still  later  period,  the  oak  itself  became  scarce,  and 
was  nearly  supplanted  by  the  beech,  a  tree  which  now  flourishes 
luxuriantly  in  Denmark.  Again,  at  the  still  later  epoch  when  the 
beech  tree  abounded,  tools  of  iron  were  introduced,  and  were  gradually 
substituted  for  those  of  bronze. 

On  the  coasts  of  the  Danish  islands  in  the  Baltic,  certain  mounds, 
called  in  those  countries  "  Kjokken-modding,"  or  "  kitchen-middens,*' 
occur,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  castaway  shells  of  the  oyster,  cockle, 
periwinkle,  and  other  eatable  kinds  of  mollusks.  These  mounds  are 
from  3  to  10  feet  high,  and  from  100  to  1000  feet  in  their  longest 
diameter.  They  greatly  resemble  heaps  of  shells  formed  by  the  Red 
Indians  of  North  America  along  the  eastern  shores  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  old  refuse-heaps,  recently  studied  by  the  Danish  anti- 
quaries and  naturalists  with  great  skill  and  diligence,  no  implements 
of  metal  have  ever  been  detected.  All  the  knives,  hatchets,  and  other 
tools,  are  of  stone,  horn,  bone,  or  wood.  With  them  are  often  inter- 
mixed fragments  of  rude  pottery,  charcoal  and  cinders,  and  the  bones 
of  quadrupeds  on  which  the  rude  people  fed.  These  bones  belong  to 
wild  species  still  living  in  Europe,  though  some  of  them,  like  the 
beaver,  have  long  been  extirpated  in  Denmark.  The  only  animal  which 
they  acem  to  have  domesticated  was  the  dog. 
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As  there  is  an  entire  absence  of  metallic  tools,  these  refuse-heaps  are 
referred  to  what  is  called  the  age  of  stone,  which  immediately  preceded 
m  Denmark  the  age  of  bronze — a  race  more  advanced  in  civilization, 
armed  with  weapons  of  that  mixed  metal,  having  apparently  invaded 
Scandinavia,  and  ousted  the  aborigines.* 

Ldcustrine  habitations  of  Switzerland. — In  Switzerland  a  different 
class  of  monuments,  illustrating  the  successive  ages  of  stone,  bronze, 
and  iron,  has  been  of  late  years  investigated  with  great  success,  and 
especially  since  1854,  in  which  year  Dr.  F.  Keller  explored  near  the 
shore  at  Meilen,  in  the  bottom  of  the  lake  of  Zurich,  the  ruins  of  an  old 
viUage,  originally  built  on  numerous  wooden  piles,  driven,  at  some 
unknown  period,  into  the  muddy  bed  of  the  lake.  Since  then  a  great 
many  other  localities,  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  in  all,  have  been 
detected  of  similar  pile-dwellings,  situated  near  the  borders  of  the 
Swiss  lakes,  at  points  were  the  depth  of  water  does  not  exceed  15 
feetf  The  superficial  mud  in  such  cases  is  filled  with  various  articles, 
many  hundreds  of  them  being  often  dredged  up  from  a  very  limited 
area.  Thousands  of  piles,  decayed  at  their  upper  extremities,  are  oft;en 
met  with  still  firmly  fixed  in  the  mud. 

Herodotus  relates  that  in  the  time  of  Darius  (about  520  b.c.)  there 
existed  a  similar  settlement  in  the  middle  of  Lake  Prasias  (probably 
now  Lake  Takinos),  in  Poeonia,  or  in  the  modem  Turkish  pro>'ince  of 
Roumelia.  "  The  houses,"  he  says,  "  were  built  on  a  platform  of  wood 
supported  by  wooden  stakes,  and  a  narrow  bridge,  which  could  be 
withdrawn  at  pleasure,  communicated  with  the  shore."!  "When 
man,"  says  Morlot,§  "  thus  stationed  his  dwellings  on  piles,  all  the 
refuse  of  his  industry  and  of  his  food  were  naturally  thrown  into  the 
lake,  and  were  often  well  presened  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  K 
occasionally  such  establishments  were  burnt,  whether  intentionally  by 
the  enemy,  or  by  accident,  a  vast  quantity  and  variety  of  articles,  in- 
cluding some  of  great  value,  would  sink  to  the  botton  of  the  waters. 
Such  aquatic  sites  were  probably  selected  as  places  of  safety,  since, 
when  the  bridge  was  removed,  they  could  only  be  approached  by  boats, 
and  the  water  would  serve  for  protection  alike  against  wild  animals  and 
human  foes." 

As  the  aires  of  stone,  bronze,  and  iron  merelv  indicate  successive 
stages  of  civilization,  they  may  all  have  coexisted  at  once  in  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  and  even  in  contiguous  regions,  among  nations 
having  little  intercourse  with  each  other.  To  make  out,  therefore,  a 
distinct  chronological  series  of  monuments  is  only  possible  when  our 

•  See  the  works  of  Xilsson,  Thomsen,  Wareaae,  Steenstrup  aud  others. 

f  See  the  works  of  MM.  Troyon  and  Keller,  and  M.  Morlot's  sketch  of  these 
researches.  Bulletin  de  la  Society  Vaudoise  des  Sci.  Nat,  t.  vi.,  Lausanne,  1860 ; 
and  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  the  Author,  ch.  iu 

X  Herod.,  v.  16. 

§  General  Views  of  Archaeology,  by  Morlot,  Memoirs  of  Smithsonian  Institution, 
1861. 
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obsenratioDB  are  confined  to  a  limited  district,  such  as  Switzerland ; 
and  the  distinctness  of  date  becomes  more  striking  when  a  settlement 
like  that  of  Moosseedorf,  near  Berne,  belonging  exclusively  to  the  age 
of  stone,  is  surrounded  by  a  great  many  others  all  referable  to  the 
period  of  bronze.  The  number  of  objects  found  at  Moosseedorf  exceeds 
two  thousand,  among  which  no  metallic  ones  were  observed.  At 
Wangen,  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,  more  than  1300  articles  of  stone, 
bone,  and  pottery  were  collected,  without  the  intermixture  of  a  single 
utensil,  instrument,  or  ornament  of  bronze.  In  other  lakes,  as  in  those 
of  Bienne  and  Geneva,  there  are  settlements  were  the  number  of  bronze 
articles  is  equally  numerous,  with  a  very  slight  admixture  of  weapons 
of  stone. 

The  relative  antiquity  of  the  pile-dwellings,  which  belong  respec- 
tively to  the  ages  of  stone  and  bronze,  is  also  clearly  illustrated  by 
the  association  of  the  tools  with  certain  groups  of  animal  remains. 
Where  the  tools  are  of  stone,  the  castaway  bones  which  served  for  the 
food  of  the  ancient  people  are  those  of  deer,  the  wild  boar,  and  wild 
ox,  which  abounded  when  society  was  in  the  hunter  state.  But  the 
bones  of  the  latter  or  bronze  epoch  were  chiefly  those  of  the  domestic 
ox,  goat,  and  pig,  indicating  progress  in  civilization.  Some  villages 
of  the  stone  age  are  of  later  date  than  others,  and  exhibit  signs  of  an 
inproved  state  of  the  arts.  Among  their  relics  are  discovered 
carbonized  grains  of  wheat  and  barley,  and  pieces  of  bread,  proving 
that  the  cultivation  of  cereals  had  begim.  In  the  same  settlements, 
also,  cloth  made  of  woven  flax  and  straw,  has  been  detected. 

To  the  Swiss  pile-buildings  of  the  bronze  age  belong  manufactured 
objects  which  display  a  very  decided  superiority  in  beauty  of  form, 
and  ornamentation,  when  contrasted  with  those  of  the  antecedent  age 
of  stone.  In  one  village  at  Nidau,  on  the  lake  of  Bienne,  a  great 
number  of  axes,  lances,  sickles,  fish-hooks,  and  bracelets,  altogether 
nearly  two  thousand  articles,  have  been  obtained,  and  with  them  some  few 
implements  of  stone.  These  last,  dredged  up  from  the  same  site,  may 
perhaps  have  been  used  simultaneously  ;  or  possibly  the  same  village, 
founded  in  the  age  of  stone,  may  have  continued  to  flourish  in  the 
succeeding  period  of  bronze.*  The  pottery  of  the  bronze  age  in 
Switzerland  is  of  a  finer  texture,  and  more  elegant  in  form,  than  that 
of  the  age  of  stone.  At  Nidau,  articles  of  iron  have  also  been  dis- 
covered, so  that  this  settlement  was  evidentlv  not  abandoned  till  that 
metal  had  come  into  use. 

At  La  Thene,  in  the  northern  angle  of  the  lake  of  Neufch&tel,  a 
great  many  articles  of  iron  have  been  obtained,  which  in  form  and 
ornamentation  are  entirely  difierent  both  from  those  of  the  bronze 
period  and  from  those  used  by  the  Romans.  Gaulish  and  Celtic  coins 
have  also  been  found  there  by  MM.  Schwab  and  Desor.  Tliey  agree 
in  character  with  remains,  including  many  iron  swords,  which  have 

*  Mr.  J.  Lubbock's  Lecture,  Royal  Institution,  Feb.  27tb,  1863. 
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been  found  at  Tiefenan,  near  Berne,  in  ground  supposed  to  have  been 
a  battle-field ;  and  their  date  appears  to  have  been  anterior  to  the 
great  Roman  invasion  of  Northern  Europe,  though  perhaps  not  long 
before  that  event.* 

The  period  of  bronze  must  have  been  one  of  foreign  commerce,  as 
tin,  which  enters  into  this  metallic  mixture  in  the  proportion  of  about 
ten  per  cent,  to  the  copper,  was  obtained  by  the  ancients  chiefly  from 
OomwalL  From  that  country  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  supplied  at 
one  time  by  the  Phoenicians  to  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  to  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  Even  the  tin  said 
to  have  come  from  Iberia,  or  Spain,  is  imagined  by  many  anti- 
quaries to  have  been  first  shipped  from  the  Cassiterides,  or  Cornwall, 
to  Cadiz.f  At  a  later  period  we  learn  from  Diodorus  that  ingots  of 
tin  were  shipped  from  Iktis,  or  St.  Michaers  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  and 
conveyed  over  the  channel  to  the  opposite  coast,  and  thence  on  the 
backs  of  horses  across  Gaul,  in  about  thirty  days,  to  Massilia  or  Mar- 
seilles, from  whence  the  Romans  obtained  it.| 

The  Greeks  are  described  by  Homer  in  the  Iliad  as  armed  with 
XaXKog,  usually  translated  brass,  which  is  now  ascertained,  by  a  pre- 
cise analysis  of  ancient  Greek  armor  and  coins,  to  have  consisted  not 
of  copper  and  zinc,  but  of  copper  and  tin,  or  what  we  now  call  bronze. 
Contemporaneously  with  bronze,  iron  was  also  in  use  among  the 
ancients,  even  from  very  remote  times ;  but  so  long  as  the  art  of 
making  steel  by  blending  iron  in  certain  chemical  proportions  with 
carbon  was  unknown,  or  still  in  its  infancy,  bronze  seems  to  have 
competed  successfully  with  iron  in  the  construction  of  all  cutting  im- 
plements. The  best  definition,  perhaps,  of  the  age  of  iron  yet  pro- 
posed, is  that  which  describes  it  as  the  period  when  this  metal  had, 
for  the  most  part,  superseded  bronze  in  all  instruments  requiring  a 
sharp  cutting  edge.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  Uerculaneum  and 
Pompeii,  which  was  buried  under  the  ashes  of  Vesuvius  in  the  year  79, 
nearly  a  thousand  years  after  Homer's  time,  the  prevailing  metal  of 
which  the  agricultural,  culinary,  and  even  the  surgical  instruments 
are  made  was  bronze  ;  although  articles  of  iron  are  by  no  means  want- 
ing among  the  relics  found  in  those  ancient  cities.  In  Transylvania 
and  Hungary,  according  to  Keller,  an  age  of  copper  instniments  inter- 
vened between  that  of  stone  and  bronze. 

In  estimating  the  degree  in  which  iron  and  bronze  prevailed  in 
prehistoric  ages,  we  are  in  some  danger  of  being  misled  by  the  great 
durability  of  the  one  metal,  and  the  facility  with  which  the  other,  or 
the  iron,  is  decomposed.  But  if  iron  be  corroded  in  large  quantities 
by  oxidation,  it  would  usually  betray  itself  to  the  geologist  by  acting 
as  a  cement,  and  binding  together  the  particles  of  sand,  gravel,  mud,  and 

•  Mr.  J.  Lubbock*8  Lecture,  Royal  Institution,  Feb.  2'7th,  1868. 
f  Sir  G.  Cornwall  Lewis,  Astronomy  of  the  Ancients,  ch.  viiL 
X  Diodorus,  v.  21,  22,  and  Sir  H.  James,  Note  on  Block  of  Tin  dredged  up  in 
Fklmouth  Harbor.     Royal  Institution  of  Cornwall,  1863. 
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shells  in  which  it  lay.  A  cylindrical  coating  of  snch  materials  has 
sometimes  been  found  encircling  cannon  and  gon-barrels,  the  ftir- 
ther  corrosion  of  which  seems  to  have  been  arrested  by  such  an  en- 
velope.* 

Human  remains  of  the  recent  period, — Very  few  human  bones  of 
the  bronze  period  have  been  met  with  in  the  Danish  peat,  or  in  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings,  and  this  scarcity  in  generally  attributed  by  archseolo- 
gbts  to  the  custom  of  burning  the  dead,  which  prevailed  in  the  age 
of  bronze.  In  the  antecedent  era  of  stone,  the  primitive  population 
of  the  North  are  said  to  have  buried  their  dead  in  sepulclutd  vaults, 
carefully  constructed  of  large  undressed  blocks  of  stone.  From  such 
burial-places  many  skulls  have  been  obtained  by  Scandinavian  ethnolo- 
gists, which  show  that  the  ancient  race  had  small  heads,  remarkably 
rounded  in  every  direction,  but  with  a  facial  angle  tolerably  large,  and 
a  well-developed  forehead.  (See  figure  104.)  Similar  skulls  have, 
according  to  Retzius,  been  discovered  in  France,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, and  they  are  so  like  those  of  the  modem  Laplanders,  as  to  have 
suggested  the  idea  that  the  latter  were  the  last  survivors  of  the  stone 
period  in  the  north  of  Europe.  The  Laplanders  have  usually  been 
considered  as  an  extreme  branch  of  the  Mongolian  race. 

The  cranial  type  of  the  bronze  age  is  not  yet  well  known,  but  with 
the  introduction  of  iron,  the  custom  of  burying  the  dead  was  resumed, 
and  with  it  a  new  form  of  skulls  appears,  resembling  that  now-a-days 
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Bnchvoephaloas  type  of  the  age  of  stono 
of  the  recent  period  In  Denmark. 


DolichooephalouB  tjpe  of  the  beginning 
of  the  age  of  iron  In  Denmanc 


most  common  in  Europe.  As  seen  in  fig.  105,  it  is  elongated  fore  and 
aft,  has  a  forehead  somewhat  retreating,  and  corresponds  with  what  is 
often  called  the  Celtic  type.f 


P08T-PLI0CENX   PERIOD. 

From  the  foregoing  observations  we  may  infer  that  the  ages  of  iron 
and  bronze  in  Northern  and  Central  Europe  were  preceded  by  a  stone 

•  See  Lyell's  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.,  p.  760. 
f  Morlot,  ibid. 
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age,  referable,  to  the  recent  division  of  the  post-tertiary  epoch  as 
determined  by  the  organic  remains  which  accompany  the  stone  imple- 
ments. Bnt  memorials  have  of  late  been  brought  to  light  of  a  still  older 
age  of  stone,  when  man  was  contemponuy  in  Europe  with  the  ele- 
phant and  rhinoceros,  and  various  other  animals,  of  which  many  of 
the  most  conspicuous  have  long  since  died  out  The  alluvial  and 
marine  deposits  of  this  remoter  age,  the  earliest  to  which  any  vestiges 
of  man  have  yet  been  traced  back,  belong  to  a  time  when  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  Europe  differed  in  a  more  marked  degree  from  that 
now  prevailing  than  during  the  latter  part  of  the  post-tertiary  periodi 
when  the  valleys  and  rivers  coiucided  almost  entirely  with  those  by 
which  the  present  drainage  of  the  land  is  carried  on,  and  when  the 
peat-mosses  were  the  same  as  those  now  growing.  So,  also,  the  situa- 
tion of  the  shell-mounds  and  lake-dwellings  above  alluded  to  is  such 
as  to  imply  that  the  topography  of  each  district  where  they  are 
observed  has  not  subsequently  undergone  any  material  alteration.  In 
some  exceptional  cases,  it  is  true,  a  marked  change  has  been  brought 
about  by  tJie  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's  crust  iu  the  neighborhood 
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Beeent  and  Poet-pliocone  allayial  deposits. 


1.  Peat  of  the  recent  period. 

SL  Oravel  of  modem  river. 

W.  Loam  or  brick-earth  (loess)  of  same 

sfo  as  2,  formed  by  inundations  of 

tne  river. 
8.  Lower-level  valley-gravel  with  extinct 

mammalia  (post-plioccneX 
8^  Loam  of  same  age. 


4.  Iligher  level  valley-gravel  (post-pUo> 

oene). 
4'.  Loam  of  same  age. 
6.   Upland  gravel  of  various  kinds  and 

period  consisting  in  some  places 

of  nnstratiiled  boulder  clay  or  ^ft- 

cial  drift 
6.  Older  rocks. 


of  the  sea,  so  that  raised  beaches  occur  at  moderate  heights  rarely 
exceeding  twenty-five  feet  above  high-water  mark ;  or  in  other  places 
submerged  forests  are  seen  at  low  water,  skirting  the  coasts ;  and  we 
may  take  for  granted  that  similar  or  even  greater  movements  have  been 
experienced  far  inland  within  the  same  era,  although  we  cannot  recog- 
nize them,  or  appreciate  their  magnitude,  for  want  of  a  standard  of 
measurement  such  as  that  which  the  contiguity  of  the  ocean  affords. 
These  movements,  whether  upward  or  downward,  have  affected  some- 
what uniformly  very  wide  areas,  so  as  not  greatly  to  derange  the 
local  features  of  such  an  extent  of  country  as  the  eye  can  embrace  at 
one  view.  But  we  no  sooner  examine  the  post-pliocene  formations  in 
which  the  remains  of  so  many  extinct  mammalia  are  found,  than  we 
at  once  perceive  a  more  decided  discrepancy  between  the  former  and 
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present  ontHne  of  the  surface.  Since  those  deposits  originated, 
changes  of  considerable  magnitude  have  been  effected  in  the  depth  and 
width  of  many  valleys,  also  in  the  direction  of  the  superficial  and  sub- 
terranean drainage,  and,  as  is  manifest  near  the  sea-coast,  in  the  relative 
position  of  land  and  water.  In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  106),  an 
ideal  section  is  given,  illustrating  the  dififerent  position  which  the 
recent  and  post-pliocene  alluvial  deposits  occupy  in  many  European 
valleys. 

The  peat  No.  I  has  been  found  in  a  low  part  of  the  modem  allu- 
vial plain,  in  parts  of  which  gravel  No.  2  of  the  recent  period  is  seen. 
Over  this  gravel  the  loam  or  fine  sediment  2'  has  in  many  places  been 
deposited  by  the  river  during  floods  which  covered  nearly  the  whole 
alluvial  plain. 

No.  3  represents  an  older  alluvium,  composed  of  sand  and  gravel, 
formed  before  the  valley  had  been  excavated  to  its  present  depth.  It 
contains  the  remains  of  fluviatile  shells  of  living  species  associated 
with  the  bones  of  mammalia,  in  part  of  recent  and  in  part  of  extinct 
species.  Among  the  latter,  the  mammoth  {E,  primigenius)  and 
Siberian  rhinoceros  {E,  tichorhinus)  are  the  most  common  in  Europe. 
No.  3'  is  a  remnant  of  the  loam  or  brick  earth  by  which  No.  3  was 
overspread.  No.  4  is  a  still  older  and  more  elevated  terrace,  similar 
in  its  composition  and  organic  remains  to  No.  3,  and  covered  in  like 
manner  with  its.  inundation  mud,  4'.  Often  there  is  only  one  of 
these  valley  gravels  of  older  date,  and  occasionally  there  are  more 
than  two,  marking  as  many  successive  stages,  in  the  excavation  of 
the  valley.  They  usually  occur  at  heights  varying  from  10  to  100 
feet,  sometimes  on  the  right  and  sometimes  on  the  left  side  of  the 
existing  river-plain,  but  rarely  in  great  strength  on  exactly  opposite 
sides  of  the  valley. 

Among  the  genera  of  extinct  quadrupeds  most  frequently  met  with 
in  England,  France,  Germany,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  are  Elephas, 
Rhinoceros^  Hippopotamus,  Equua,  Mega/xroSy  Ursus,  Felis,  and 
Hycena,  In  the  peat  No.  1  (fig.  106)  and  in  the  more  modem  gravel 
and  silt  (No.  2),  works  of  art  of  the  ages  of  iron  and  bronze,  and  of 
what  we  may  call  the  "  later  stone  period,"  already  described,  are  met 
with.  In  the  more  ancient  gravels,  3  and  4  (fig.  106),  there  have 
been  found  of  late  years  in  several  valleys  in  France  and  England,  as, 
for  example,  in  those  of  the  Seine  and  Somme,  and  of  the  Thames,  and 
Ouse,  near  Bedford,  stone  implements  of  a  rude  type,  showing  that 
man  coexisted  in  those  districts  with  the  elephant  and  other  extinct 
quadrapeds  of  the  genera  above  enumerated. 

Several  geologists  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  about  the  close  of 
the  last  and  beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  certain  human 
remains  embedded  in  the  mud  and  breccia  of  caves  were  as  old  as  the 
extinct  mammalia  with  which  they  were  associated.  But  the  evidence 
of  such  high  antiquity  was  not  generally  received  as  satisfactory,  see- 
ing that  so  many  caves  had  been  inhabited  by  a  succession  of  tenants, 
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and  selected  by  man  as  places  both  of  domicile  and  of  sepulture, 
while  suites  of  caverns  have  also  served  as  the  channels  through  which 
underground  rivers  have  flowed ;  so  that  the  remains  of  living  beings 
which  peopled  the  district  at  more  than  one  era  may,  at  a  later  date, 
have  been  mingled  and  confounded  together  in  one  and  the  same 
deposit  But  in  1847,  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes  observed  in  an  ancient 
alluvium  at  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia 
associated  in  such  a  manner  with  flint  implements  of  a  rude  type  as 
to  lead  him  to  infer  that  both  the  organic  remains  and  the  works  of 
art  were  referable  to  one  and  the  same  period.  This  inference, 
though  questioned  for  a  time,  was  soon  confirmed  by  fresh  observa- 
tions made  by  Dr.  Rigollot,  at  Amiens,  and  all  doubts  were  finally 
cleared  up  in  1859,  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who  found  a  flint  tool  in  situ 
in  the  same  stratum  at  Amiens,  that  contained  the  remains  of  extinct 
mammalia.  Geologists  were,  moreover,  better  prepared  to  accept 
such  proo&  of  the  coexistence  of  man  with  the  ancient  fauna  in  conse- 
quence of  the  more  exact  data  obtained  from  the  exploration  of  the 
Brixham  cave  in  1860,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel 

The  flint  implements  found  at  Abbeville  and  Amiens  are  most  of 
them  considered  to  be  hatchets  and  spear-heads,  and  are  different 
from  those  conmionly  called  '*  Celts."  These  celts,  so  ofled  found  in 
the  recent  formations,  have  a  more  regular  oblong  shape,  the  result  of 
grinding,  by  which  also  a  sharp  edge  has  been  given  to  them.  The 
Abbeville  tools  found  in  gravel  at  different  levels,  as  in  Nos.  3  and  4, 
fig.  100,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  other 
extinct  mammalia  occur,  are  always  unground,  having  evidently  been 
brought  into  their  present  form  simply  by  the  chipping  off  of  fragments 
of  flint  by  repeated  blows,  such  as  could  be  given  by  a  stone  ham- 
mer. 

Some  of  them  are  oval,  others  of  a  spear-headed  form,  no  two 
exactly  alike,  and  yet  the  greater  number  of  each  kind  are  obviously 
fashioned  after  the  same  general  pattern.  Their  outer  surface  is  often 
white,  the  original  black  flint  having  been  discolored  and  bleached  by 
exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  the  action  of  acids,  as  they  lay  in  the 
gravel.  They  are  most  commonly  stained  of  the  same  ochreous 
color  as  the  flints  of  the  gravel  in  which  they  are  embedded.  Occa- 
sionally their  antiquity  is  indicated  not  only  by  their  color  but  by 
superficial  incrustations  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  by  dendrites  formed 
of  oxide  of  iron  and  manganese.  The  edges  also  of  most  of  them 
are  worn,  either  by  having  been  used  as  tools,  or  by  having  been  rolled 
in  the  river's  bed.  They  are  usually  found  at  depths  of  from  15  to  25 
feet  from  the  surface,  in  gravel,  covered  by  loam,  and  most  of  them 
near  the  bottom  of  the  gravel,  and  not  far  from  its  contact  with  the 
subjacent  chalk.  They  are  met  with  not  only  in  the  lower-level  gravels, 
as  in  No.  3,  fig.  106,  but  also  in  No.  4,  or  the  higher  gravels,  as  at 
St.  Acheul,  in  the  suburbs  of  Amiens,  where  the  old  alluvium  lies  at  an 
elevation  of  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Somme.     At 
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both  levels  fluviatile  and  land-fihells  are  met  with  in  the  loam  as  well 
as  in  the  gravel,  but  there  are  no  marine  shells  associated,  except  at 
Abbeville,  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  gravel,  near  the  sea,  and  a  few 
feet  only  above  the  present  high-water  mark.  Here  with  fossil  shells 
of  living  species  are  mingled  the  bones  of  Elephas  primigenius  and 
E,  antiquus,  Rhinoceros  tichorhinuSj  Hippopotamus^  Felts  spelcea, 
Hyarna  speloea^  reindeer,  and  many  others,  the  bones  accompanying 
the  flint  implements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  both  were 
bnried  in  the  old  alluvium  at  the  same  period. 

Nearly  the  entire  skeleton  of  a  rhinoceros  was  found  at  one  point, 
namely,  in  the  Menchecourt  drift  at  Abbeville,  the  bones  being  in 
such  juxtaposition  as  to  show  that  the  cartilage  must  have  held  them 
together  at  the  time  of  their  inhumation. 

The  general  absence  here  and  elsewhere  of  human  bones  from 
gravel  and  sand  in  which  flint  tools  are  discovered,  may  in  some 
degree  be  due  to  the  present  limited  extent  of  our  researches.  But  it 
may  also  be  presxmied  that  when  a  hunter  population,  always  scanty 
in  numbers,  ranged  over  this  region,  they  were  too  wary  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  overtaken  by  the  floods  which  swept  away  many 
herbivorous  animals  from  the  low  river-plains  where  they  may  have 
been  pasturing  or  sleeping.  Beasts  of  prey  prowling  about  the  same 
alluvial  flats  in  search  of  food  may  also  have  been  surprised  more 
readily  than  the  human  tenant  of  the  same  region,  to  whom  the  signs 
of  a  coming  tempest  were  better  known. 

In  the  very  few  instances  in  which  we  have  good  evidence  in 
Europe  of  the  occurrence  of  human  remains  in  post-pliocene  deposits, 
exclusive  of  those  in  caves,  the  fossil  relics  have  been  found  at  or  near 
the  line  of  junction  of  the  superficial  loam  (3',  4',  fig.  106)  with  the 
underlying  gravel  Thus  M.  Ami  Bou6,  an  experienced  observer, 
disinterred  with  his  own  hands,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  in  1853, 
parts  of  a  human  skeleton  from  the  lower  portion  of  a  deposit  of  loam 
or  loess  80  feet  thick.  This  discovery  was  made  at  Lahr,  a  small 
town  in  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden,  nearly  opposite  Strasburg,  on  the 
right  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine.  They  were  shown  at  the  time 
to  Cuvier,  and  recognized  by  him  as  human.*  One  of  them,  a  femur, 
first  attracted  notice  as  it  projected  from  a  perpendicular  cliff"  of 
loess,  forming  the  lowest  of  a  succession  of  terraces,  which  had  been 
excavated  in  the  loam  by  the  denuding  power  of  the  Schutter,  a 
small  tributary  which  at  Lahr  joins  the  great  alluvial  plain  of  the 
Rhine.  The  loam  in  which  the  bones  were  embedded  is  similar 
in  mineral  character  to  that  of  the  great  adjoining  plain,  and  so 
continuous  as  to  imply  that  the  Rhine  once  flowed  up  into  the  valley 
of  its  tributary,  and  filled  it  to  a  considerable  height  with  its 
muddy  sediment,  at  the  time  when  the  skeleton  was  enveloped  in  it 

Inundation-mud  of  rtvern — Brick-earth, — Fluviatile  loam,  or  loess, 

*  Lyell,  Antiquity  of  Man.    Appendix  2d  and  8d  ed. 
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— Ab  ft  general  role,  the  flnviatile  allnvift  of  different  ages  (Noa.  2,  3, 
4,  fig.  106)  are  aeverally  made  np  of  coarse  materials  in  their  lower 
portions,  and  of  fine  silt  or  loam  in  their  upper  parts.  For  rivers  are 
constantly  shifting  their  position  in  the  valley-plain,  encroaching 
gradually  on  one  bank,  near  which  there  is  deep  water,  and  deserting 
the  other  or  opposite  side,  where  the  channel  is  growing  shallower,  * 
being  destined  eventually  to  be  converted  into  land.  Where  the  cur- 
rent runs  strongest,  coarse  gravel  is  swept  along,  and  where  its  veloci- 
ty is  slackened,  first  sand,  and  then  only  the  finest  mud,  is  thrown 
down.  A  thin  film  of  this  fine  sediment  is  spread,  during  floods,  over 
a  wide  area,  on  one,  or  sometimes  on  both  sides,  of  the  main  stream, 
often  reaching  as  fior  as  the  base  of  the  blu£&  or  higher  grounds  which 
bound  the  valley.  Of  such  a  description  are  the  well-known  annual 
deposits  of  the  Nile,  to  which  £^ypt  owes  its  fertility.  So  thin  are 
they,  that  the  aggregate  amount  accumulated  in  a  century  is  said 
rarely  to  exceed  five  inches,  although  in  the  course  of  thousands  of 
years  it  has  attained  a  vast  thickness,  the  bottom  not  having  been 
reached  by  borings  extending  to  a  depth  of  60  feet  towards  the  cen- 
tral parts  of  the  valley.  Everywhere  it  consists  of  the  same 
homogeneous  mud,  destitute  of  stratification — ^the  only  signs  of  suc- 
cessive accumulation  being  where  the  Nile  has  silted  up  its  channel, 
or  where  the  blown  sands  of  the  Libyan  desert  have  invaded  the  plain, 
and  given  rise  to  alternate  layers  of  sand  and  mud. 

The  general  absence  of  lamination  in  the  loam  of  the  £^yptian 
river-plain  is  probably  owing  to  the  thinness  of  the  layer  thrown 
down  in  a  single  year,  and  to  its  being  exposed  for  eight  months  to 
drying  winds,  or  the  rays  of  a  hot  sun.  Parts  of  it  are  often  swept 
in  the  form  of  dust  from  one  region  to  another,  and  almost  every- 
where the  soil  is  pierced  by  worms,  insects,  and  the  roots  of  plants. 
Many  geologists  have  been  disposed  to  refer  the  absence  of  stratifica- 
tion in  such  formations  to  the  sudden  and  tumultuous  action  of 
floods,  by  which  dense  masses  of  mud  were  thrown  down  rapidly  and 
uninterruptedly ;  but  I  believe  that  the  absence  of  divisional  planes 
or  marks  of  successive  deposition  has  arisen,  not  from  the  want  of 
intermittent  actiofi,  but  because  the  amount  of  annual  deposit  has 
been  so  slight,  and  because  it  has  taken  place  on  ground  not 
permanently  submerged.  There  may  be  found  in  deposits  of  this  class 
examples  of  every  gradation,  from  a  stratified  to  an  unstratified  con- 
dition. 

In  European  river-loams  we  occasionally  observe  isolated  pebbles 
and  angular  pieces  of  stone  which  have  been  floated  by  ice  to  the 
places  where  they  now  occur ;  but  no  such  coarse  materials  are  met 
with  in  the  plains  of  Egypt.  Above  and  below  the  first  cataract,  an- 
cient river  terraces  composed  of  flnviatile  deposits  have  been  observed 
by  Dr.  Adams  and  others  at  various  elevations  above  the  present  allu- 
vial plain  of  the  Nile.  In  these  old  river-formations — some  of  which 
are  30,  others  100,  and  others  several  hundred  feet  above  the  river — 
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fossil  shells,  identical  with  species  now  living  in  the  Nile,  have  been 
fooncL  The  probable  causes  of  such  alterations  in  the  level  of  the 
river,  and  the  successive  filling  up  and  re-excavation  of  the  same 
hydrographical  basin  at  different  periods,  will  be  presently  spoken  of. 
They  are  changes  of  a  kind  that  cannot  &il  to  result  from  great  conti- 
nental movements  of  subsidence  and  upheaval,  such  as  we  may  safely 
assume  that  Egypt  has  undergone  in  the  post-tertiary  epoch,  because 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Red  Sea  on  one  side,  and  the  great  desert  of 
the  Sahara  on  the  other,  have  been  converted  from  sea  into  land  since 
the  commencement  of  the  Post-pliocene  period. 

In  some  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  the  accumulation  of  similar 
loam,  called  in  Germany  *^  loess,"  has  taken  place  on  an  enormous  scale. 
Its  color  is  yellowish-gray,  and  very  homogeneous;  and  Professor 
Bischoff  has  ascertained,  by  analysis,  that  it  agrees  in  composition 
with  the  mud  of  the  Nile.  Although  for  the  most  part  unstratified, 
it  betrays  in  some  places  marks  of  stratification,  especially  where  it 
contains  calcareous  concretions,  or  in  its  lower  part  where  it  rests  on 
subjacent  gravel  and  sand  which  alternate  with  each  other  near  the 
junction.  About  a  sixth  part  of  the  whole  mass  is  composed  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  and  there  is  usually  an  intermixture  of  fine  quartzose 
and  micaceous  sand. 

Although  this  loam  of  the  Rhine  is  unsolidified,  it  usually  termi- 
nates where  it  has  been  undermined  by  running  water  in  a  vertical 
cliffy  from  the  face  of  which  shells  of  terrestrial,  freshwater  and 
amphibious  mollusks  project  in  relief.  These  shells  do  not  imply  the 
permanent  sojourn  of  a  body  of  fresh  water  on  the  spot,  for  the  most 
aquatic  of  them,  the  Sticcinea,  inhabits  marshes  and  wet  grassy  meadows. 
The  Succinea  elongata,  (or  S,  obUmgOj)  fig.  107,  is  very  characteristic 
both  of  the  loess  of  the  Rhine  and  of  some  other  European  river- 
loams. 

Among  the  land-shells  of  the  Rhenish  loess,  Helix  plebeia  and  Pupa 
muicorum  are  very  common. 

Fig.  107.  Fig.  lOS.  Fig:  109. 

Suecinea  etonffata.  Pupa  mveorum.  ffelimpUbHa. 

Both  the  terrestrial  and  aquatic  shells  are  of  most  fragile  and  deli- 
cate structure,  and  yet  they  are  almost  invariably  perfect  and  uninjured. 
They  must  have  been  broken  to  pieces  had  they  been  swept  along  by 
a  violent  inundation.  Even  the  color  of  some  of  the  land-shells,  as 
that  of  ffelix  nemoraliSy  is  occasionally  preserved. 

I  observed  the  three  fossils  above  figured  in  the  upper  fiuviatUe 
loam  of  the  Saale,  near  Rudoktadt,  in  Thuringia,  a  river  which  falls 
into  the  Ilm,  and  belongs  to  the  basin  of  the  Elbe.     I  have  also  seen 
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loam  like  that  of  the  Rhine  at  the  Porta  Westphalica,  near  Minden,  at 
the  height  of  500  feet  above  the  river-plain  of  the  Weser,  in  which  the 
same  three  shells  were  conspicnoos. 

If  in  some  places  moUusks  of  purely  aquatic  species  of  such  genera 
as  Lymnea,  Planorbis,  and  Paludina,  occur  near  the  base  of  the  loess,  they 
probably  indicate  ancient  ponds  and  lakes  marking  the  course  of  old  de- 
serted river  channels,  which  were  afterwards  silted  up. 

In  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Bingen  and  Basle,  the 
fluviatile  loam  or  loess  now  under  consideration  is  several  hundred  feet 
thick,  and  contains  here  and  there  throughout  that  thickness  land  and 
amphibious  shells.  As  it  is  seen  in  masses  fringing  both  sides  of  the 
great  plain,  and  as  occasionally  remnants  of  it  occur  in  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  forming  hills  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  it  seems  necessary 
to  suppose,  first,  a  time  when  it  slowly  accxmiulated ;  and  secondly,  a 
later  period,  when  large  portions  of  it  were  removed,  or  when  the 
original  valley,  which  had  been  partially  filled  up  with  it,  was  re- 
excavated. 

Such  changes  may  have  been  brought  about  by  a  great  movement 
of  oscillation,  consisting  first  of  a  general  depression  of  the  land,  and 
then  of  a  gradual  re-elevation  of  the  same.  The  amount  of  continen- 
tal depression  which  first  took  place  in  the  interior,  must  be  imagined 
to  have  exceeded  tliat  of  the  region  near  the  sea,  in  which  case  the 
higher  part  of  the  great  valley  would  have  its  alluvial  plain  gradually 
raised  by  an  accumulation  of  sediment,  which  would  only  cease  when 
the  subsidence  of  the  land  was  at  an  end.  If  the  direction  of  the 
movement  was  then  reversed,  and,  during  the  re-elevation  of  the  con- 
tinent, the  inland  region  nearest  the  mountains  should  rise  more  rap- 
idly than  that  near  the  coast,  the  river  would  acquire  a  denuding 
power  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  sweep  away  gradually  nearly  all  the 
loam  and  gravel  with  which  parts  of  its  basin  had  been  filled  up. 
Terraces  and  hillocks  of  mud  and  sand  would  then  alone  remain  to 
attest  the  various  levels  at  which  the  river  had  thrown  down  and  after- 
wards removed  alluvial  matter. 

Post-pliocene  lake-terraces  in  Stoitzerland, — ^In  Switzerland  terraces 
of  drift  are  found  at  different  levels  above  the  present  rivers  and  lakes, 
which  correspond  to  the  older  gravels  (Nos.  3  and  4,  fig,  106),  and 
they  contain  the  remains  of  the  mammoth,  reindeer,  and  other 
mammalia,  many  of  them  extinct  or  no  longer  inhabitants  of  Europe ; 
together  with  shells,  all  of  them  of  species  still  living.  Skirting  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  are  the  deltas  of  numerous  torrents  which  bring 
down  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles  to  the  lake,  so  as  to  make  annual  addi- 
tions to  the  littoral  accumulations.  "  If^"  says  M.  Morlot,  "  we  follow 
up  the  course  of  any  of  these  streams  to  the  height  of  150  feet  above 
the  lake,  we  encounter  another  and  more  ancient  delta,  about  ten 
times  as  large,  evidently  the  monument  of  a  more  protracted  period, 
when  the  water  stood  for  ages  at  that  higher  level,  and  when  the  physi- 
cal geography  of  the  country  differed  considerably  from  that  now  estab- 
Ushed." 
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One  of  the  deltas  of  transported  matter,  or,  as  M.  Morlot  styles 
them,  flattened  cones,  is  seen  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tini^re,  a  torrent 
which  enters  the  lake  on  its  south  side,  near  Villeneuve.  Its  internal 
structure  has  been  laid  open  by  a  railway  cutting,  which  has  exposed 
to  view  three  layers  of  vegetable  soil,  each  of  which  has  once  formed 
the  surfisu^e  of  the  delta.  For  that  part  of  the  cone  which  is  above  the 
level  of  the  lake  is  for  the  most  part  covered  with  vegetation,  as  are 
generally  the  higher  and  unsubmerged  parts  of  all  river  deltas.  The 
uppermost  of  these  old  buried  soils,  about  five  feet  deep  from  the 
present  surface,  contained  Roman  tUes  and  a  coin ;  in  the  soil  next 
below,  six  inches  thick  and  ten  feet  from  the  surfEice,  were  found  pot- 
tery and  instruments  of  the  bronze  epoch ;  and  in  the  third  soil,  which 
was  half  a  foot  thick  and  nineteen  feet  deep,  pottery,  pieces  of  char- 
coal, bones,  and  a  human  skeleton  having  a  small,  round,  and  very 
thick  skull,  of  the  brachycephalous  type  (fig.  104,  p.  113)  M.  Mor- 
lot estimates  the  Roman  relics  as  about  seventeen  centuries  old,  those 
of  the  bronze  age  between  3000  and  4000  years,  and  those  of  the 
stone  period  from  5000  to  7000  years.  To  the  entire  delta  he  ascribes 
an  antiquity  of  about  10,000  years,  while  he  conjectures  that  the 
higher  cone  or  delta,  which  is  ten  times  as  large,  may  have  taken 
about  100,000  years  for  its  formation.  It  contains,  as  above  stated, 
the  remains  of  the  manmioth,  and  is  probably  contemporaneous^  in  the 
geological  sense  of  the  term,  with  the  gravels  of  Amiens  and  Abbe- 
ville, from  which  so  many  flint  implements  of  an  antique  type  have 
been  extracted.  The  above  calculation  does  not  pretend  to  be  more 
than  a  rude  approximation  to  the  truth.  Ancient  as  are  the  upper 
terraces  when  compared  to  historical  times,  they  are  certainly  post- 
glacial, or  more  modem  than  the  glacial  period,  which  will  be  treated 
of  in  the  next  chapter.  In  other  words,  the  Alpine  glaciers  had 
already  shrunk  nearly  into  their  present  contracted  limits  before  even 
the  higher  deltas,  containing  the  manmioth  bones,  were  formed. 

Upraised  marine  strata  with  pottery  in  Sardinia, — The  most  elevar 
ted  marine  strata  of  the  post-pliocene  period  in  Europe,  in  which 
articles  of  human  workmanship  have  yet  been  noticed,  are  those 
observed  on  the  south  coast  of  Sardinia,  near  Cagliari,  so  well  de- 
scribed by  Count  Albert  de  la  Marmora.  They  consist  of  a  breccia,, 
containing  fragments  of  limestone  and  numerous  shells  of  living 
Mediterranean  species,  such  as  the  eatable  oyster  and  mussel,  with 
both  valves  united.  Among  these  shells,  pieces  of  pottery  of  a  very 
rude  kind  are  dispersed.  They  are  traceable  to  a  height  of  300  feet 
above  the  sea.  In  the  vegetable  soil  covering  such  marine  strata,  frag- 
ments of  a  more  modem  or  Roman  pottery  have  been  found.  There 
are  also  in  the  rocks  of  the  same  district  numerous  fissures  filled  with 
breccia,  containing  the  remains  of  terrestrial  quadrapeds,  some  of 
them  of  extinct  species.  These  breccias,  although  very  ancient,  as 
shown  by  mammalian  bones,  are  more  modem  than  the  marine 
post-pliocene  strata  with  pottery  above  mentioned,  for  some  of  the 
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shells,  the  MytUus  edulis  for  example,  washed  out  of  the  older 
formation,  have  been  mingled  in  the  fissures  with  bones  of  the  extinct 
quadrupeds.* 

There  are  examples  in  Europe  of  marine  strata  characterized  in  like 
manner  by  embedded  shells  of  living  species  which  reach  elevations 
far  exceeding  those  of  Cagliari,  but  in  which  no  human  bones  or  works 
of  art  have  yet  been  discovered. 


OAYBBN   DEPOSrrS   CONTAINING   HUMAN   REMAINS   AND   BONES   01 

EXTINCT   ANIMALS. 

In  England,  and  in  almost  all  countries  where  limestone  rocks  abound 
caverns  are  found,  usually  consisting  of  cavities  of  large  dimensions, 
connected  together  by  low,  narrow,  and  sometines  tortuous  galleries  or 
tunnels.  These  subterranean  vaults  are  usually  filled  in  part  with  mud, 
pebbles,  and  breccia,  in  which  bones  occur  belonging  to  the  same 
assemblage  of  animals  as  those  characterizing  the  post-pliocene  alluvia 
above  described.  Some  of  these  bones  are  referable  to  extinct  and 
others  to  living  species,  and  they  are  occasionally  intermingled,  as  in 
the  valley  gravels,  with  implements  of  one  or  other  of  the  great 
divisions  of  the  stone  age,  and  these  are  not  unfrequently  acrcompanied 
by  human  bones,  which  are  much  more  common  in  cavern  deposits 
than  in  valley  alluvium. 

Each  suite  of  caverns,  and  the  passages  by  which  they  communi- 
cate the  one  with  this  other,  afford  memorials  to  the  geologists  of  at 
least  three  successive  phases  through  which  the  physical  geography 
of  the  country  where  they  occur  must  have  passed.  First  there  was 
a  period  when  limestone  rocks  were  dissolved  on  a  great  scale,  and 
when  the  carbonate  of  lime  was  carried  out  gradually  by  springs  from 
the  interior  of  the  earth ;  secondly,  an  era  when  engulfed  rivers 
or  occasional  floods  swept  organic  and  inorganic  debris  into  the 
subterranean  hollows  previously  formed  ;  and  thirdly,  there  were  such 
changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  region  as  caused  the  engulfed 
rivers  to  be  turned  into  new  channels,  and  springs  to  be  dried  up, 
after  which  the  cave-mud,  breccia,  gravel,  and  fossil  bones  would 
bear  the  same  kind  of  relation  to  the  existing  drainage  of  the 
country  as  the  older,  valley  drifts  with  their  extinct  mammalian 
remains  and  works  of  art  bear  to  the  present  rivers  and  alluvial 
plains. 

In  the  first  of  the  periods  above  supposed  the  operations  are  en- 
tirely subterranean.  We  know  that  in  every  limestone  district  the 
rain  water  is  soft  or  free  from  earthy  ingredients  when  it  falls  upon 
the  soil,  and  when  it  enters  the  rocks  below,  whereas  it  is  kurd,  or 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime,  when  it  issues  again  to  the  sur- 
isLce  in  springs,  which,  by  failing  after  long  droughts,  and  by  in- 

*  Lyell^s  Antiquity  of  Man,  p.  177. 
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creasing  in  volame  after  rainy  seasons,  betray  their  dependence  for  a 
supply  of  water  on  atmospheric  sources.  The  rain  derives  some  of 
its  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  but  much  more  from  the  decay  of 
vegetable  matter  in  the  soil  which  it  percolates,  and  by  the  excess 
of  this  aJbidy  limestone  is  dissolved,  and  the  water  becomes  charged 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  The  mass  of  solid  matter  silently  and  un- 
ceasingly subtracted  in  this  way  from  the  rocks  in  every  century  is 
considerable,  and  must  in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years  be  so  vast 
that  the  space  it  once  occupied  may  well  be  expressed  by  a  long  suite 
of  caverns.  The  varying  size  and  shape  of  these  will  be  determined 
by  innumerable  local  accidents,  such  as  the  direction  of  pre-existing 
rents  and  faults,  or  the  unequal  purity  and  consequent  solubility  of 
the  limestone  in  different  strata,  or  in  different  parts  of  the  same 
stratum. 

If  there  be  a  series  of  convulsions  and  movements  of  upheaval  and' 
depression,  during  which  old  valleys  are  gradually  deepened  and 
widened,  or  new  ones  formed,  accompanied  by  the  rending  of  rocks 
in  many  places,  the  sur&ce  drainage  may  in  time  be  so  altered  that 
streams  sweeping  along  angular  and  rounded  stones  may  break  into 
cavities  once  having  no  such  connexion  with  the  surface.  Such 
streams  may  introduce  fine  mud,  or  angular  and  rounded  pebbles  and 
land-shells,  with  portions  of  skeletons  of  various  quadrupeds,  or  of 
man,  together  with  fragments  of  works  of  art,  and  fill  up  a  large  part 
of  the  underground  rents,  galleries,  and  chambers  with  heterogeneous 
materials.  The  whole  of  these  may  sometimes  be  united  into  solid 
breccias  and  conglomerates  by  stalactitic  infiltrations. 

In  the  descriptions  given  of  violent  earthquakes  we  read  of  the 
sudden  appearance  of  new  fissures  several  feet  wide,  often  of  great 
depth,  and  some  of  which  remain  permanently  open.  Wild  animals 
chased  by  beasts  of  prey  fall  into  such  natural  pit-falls ;  the  pursued 
and  the  pursuer  perishing  together.  Their  bones,  during  the  slow 
decay  of  the  carcase,  may  be  carried  separately  into  subterranean 
vaults,  or  many  of  them  still  bound  together  by  ligaments;  even 
entire  skeletons  may  sometimes  be  washed  into  caves  and  be  there 
preserved. 

The  quarrying  away  of  large  masses  of  Carboniferous  and  Devo- 
nian limestone,  near  Liege,  in  Belgium,  has  afforded  the  geologist 
magnificent  sections  of  some  of  these  caverns,  and  the  former  com- 
munication of  cavities  in  the  interior  of  the  rocks  with  the  old  sur- 
face of  the  country  by  means  of  vertical  or  oblique  fissures,  has  been 
demonstrated  in  places  where  it  would  not  otherwise  have  been 
suspected,  so  completely  have  the  upper  extremities  of  these  fissures 
been  concealed  by  superficial  drift,  while  their  lower  ends,  which 
extended  into  the  roofs  of  the  caves,  are  masked  by  stalactitic  incrus- 
tations. 

The  origin  of  the  stalactite  is  thus  explained  by  the  eminent 
chemist  Liebig.     On  the  surfsu^e  of  Franconia,  where  the  limestone 
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abounds  in  caverns,  is  a  fertile  soil,  in  which  vegetable  matter  is  con- 
tinnally  decaying.  This  mould  or  humus,  being  acted  on  by  moisture 
and  air,  evolves  carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain 
water,  thus  impregnated,  permeates  the  porous  limestone,  dissolves  a 
portion  of  it,  and  afterwards,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  sCbid  evap- 
orates in  the  caverns,  parts  with  the  calcareous  matter,  and  forms 
stalactite.  Even  while  caverns  are  still  liable  to  be  occasionally  flooded 
such  calcareous  incrustations  accumulate,  but  it  is  generally  when  they 
are  no  longer  in  the  line  of  drainage  that  a  solid  floor  of  hard  stalag- 
mite is  found  on  the  bottom.  On  the  whole,  the  circumstances  under 
which  an  organic  body  is  usually  introduced  into  a  cave  are  fiEur 
more  favourable  to  its  preservation  than  those  which  accompany  its 
envelopment  in  valley-alluvium  ;  for  where  the  mud  or  stones  are 
connected  together  by  carbonate  of  line,  the  free  percolation  of 
water,  and  consequent  decay  and  removal  of  the  bones  or  shells,  are 
arrested. 

The  late  Dr.  Schmerling  examined  forty  caves  near  Li^ge,  and  found 
in  all  of  them  the  remains  of  the  same  fauna,  comprising  the  mam- 
moth tichorhine  rhinoceros,  cave-bear,  cave-hysena,  cave-lion,  and  many 
others,  some  of  extinct  and  some  of  living  species,  and  in  all  of  them 
flint  implements.  In  four  Or  five  caves  only  parts  of  human  skeletons 
were  met  with,  comprising  sometimes  skulls  with  a  few  other  bones, 
sometimes  nearly  every  part  of  the  skeleton  except  the  skull.  In  one 
of  the  caves,  that  of  Engihoul,  where  Schmerling  had  found  the  re- 
mains of  at  least  three  human  individuals,  they  were  mingled  in  such 
a  manner  with  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  his 
mind  of  man  having  coexisted  with  them. 

In  1860,  Professor  Malaise,  of  Li6ge,  explored  with  me  this  same 
cave  of  Engihoul,  and  beneath  a  hard  floor  of  stalagmite  we  found 
mud  full  of  the  bones  of  extinct  and  living  animals,  such  as  Schmer- 
ling had  described,  and  ray  companion,  persevering  in  his  researches 
after  I  had  returned  to  England,  extracted  from  the  same  deposit  two 
human  lower  jaw-bones  retaining  their  teeth.  The  skulls  from  these 
Belgian  caverns  display  no  marked  deviation  from  the  normal  Euro- 
pean type  of  the  present  day.  One  of  them,  for  example,  obtained 
by  Schmerling  from  the  Engis  cave,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Meuse,  is  now  preserved  in  the  museum  of  the  University  of  Liege, 
and  agrees  with  the  long-headed  type  (fig.  105,  p.  113),  and  not  with 
the  short  round  form  which  seems,  in  Scandinavia  at  least,  to  have 
been  the  more  ancient  of  the  two. 

The  careful  investigations  carried  on  by  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Pengelly, 
and  others,  in  the  Brixham  cave  near  Torquay,  in  1858,  demonstrated 
that  flint  knives  were  there  embedded  in  such  a  manner  in  loam 
underlying  a  floor  of  stalagmite  as  to  prove  that  man  had  been  an 
inhabitant  of  that  region  when  the  cave-bear  and  other  members  of 
the  ancient  post-pliocene  fauna  were  also  in  existence. 

The  certainty  of  the  data  on  which  this  conclusion  was  founded 
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had  no  small  influence  in  inducing  many  Englbh  and  Frencli  geolo- 
gists to  appreciate  more  justly  the  opinion  at  which  M.  Boucher  de 
Perthes  had  arrived  after  his  researches  at  Abbeville  before  men- 
tioned, which  were  still  regarded  by  the  scientific  public  in  general 
with  skepticism  and  suspicion. 

The  absence  of  gnawed  bones  had  led  Dr.  Schmerling  to  infer  that 
none  of  the  Belgian  caves  which  he  explored  had  served  as  the  dens 
of  wild  beasts ;  but  there  are  many  caves  in  Germany  and  England 
which  have  certainly  been  so  inhabited,  especially  by  the  extinct 
hysena  and  bear. 

A  fine  example  of  a  hysena's  den  was  afforded  by  the  cave  of  Kirk- 
dale,  so  well  described  by  the  late  Dr.  Buckland  in  his  Beliquice  Dilvr 
viancB.  In  that  cave,  about  twenty-five  miles  N.N.E.  of  York,  the 
remains  of  about  300  hysenas,  belonging  to  individuals  of  every  age, 
were  detected.  The  species  {Hyoena  spelcea)  is  extinct,  and  was 
larger  than  the  fierce  Hycena  crocuta  of  South  Africa,  which  it  most 
resembled.  Dr.  Buckland,  after  carefully  examining  the  spot,  proved 
that  the  hyaenas  must  have  lived  there ;  a  fact  attested  by  the  quan- 
tity of  their  dung,  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  living  hysena,  is  of 
nearly  the  same  composition  as  bone,  and  almost  as  durable.  In  the 
cave  were  found  the  remains  of  the  ox,  young  elephant,  hippopota- 
mus, rhinoceros,  horse,  bear,  wolf^  hare,  water-rat,  and  several  birds. 
All  the  bones  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  broken  and  gnawed 
by  the  teeth  of  the  hyaenas ;  and  they  occur  confusedly  mixed  in  loam 
or  mud,  or  dispersed  through  a  crust  of  stalagmite  which  covers  it. 
In  these  and  many  other  cases  it  is  supposed  that  portions  of  herbiv- 
orous quadrupeds  have  been  dragged  into  caverns  by  beasts  of  prey, 
and  have  served  as  their  food — an  opinion  quite  consistent  with  the 
known  habits  of  the  living  hysena. 

Reindeer  period  in  South  of  France, — In  the  larger  number  of  the 
caves  of  Europe,  as  for  example  in  those  of  England,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, and  many  parts  of  France,  the  animal  remains  agree  specifi- 
cally with  the  fauna  of  the  oldest  division  of  the  age  of  stone,  or  that 
to  which  belongs  the  drift  of  Amiens  and  Abbeville  already  men- 
tioned, contaming  flint  implements  of  a  very  antique  type.  But 
there  are  some  caves  in  the  departments  of  Dordogne,  Aude,  and 
other  parts  of  the  south  of  France,  which  are  believed  by  M.  Lartet 
to  be  of  intermediate  date  between  that  ancient  division  of  the  stono 
age  and  the  more  modem  one  which  is  represented  by  the  Swiss 
lake-dwellings.  To  this  intermediate  era  M.  Lartet  gave,  in  1863,  the 
name  of  the  *'  reindeer  period,"  because  vast  quantities  of  the  bones 
and  horns  of  that  deer  have  been  met  with  in  those  French  caverns. 
In  some  cases  separate  plates  of  molars  of  the  manmioth,  and  several 
teeth  of  the  great  Irish  deer,  Cervus  Megaceros,  have  been  found 
mixed  up  with  cut  and  carved  bones  of  reindeer ;  but  whether  these 
extinct  quadrupeds  were  really  contemporaneous  at  the  era  in  ques- 
tion with  man  and  the  reindeer,  is  not  yet  clearly  made  out.    Al- 
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though  the  mammalian  £Euma  consists  of  living  species,  the  presence 
of  the  reindeer,  marmot,  and  some  other  northern  animals,  seems  to 
imply  a  colder  climate  than  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings,  in  which 
no  remains  of  reindeer  have  as  yet  been  discovered.  The  absence  of 
these  in  the  old  lacustrine  habitations  of  Switzerland  is  the  more  sig- 
nificant, because  in  a  cave  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Lake  of  Gre- 
neva,  namely,  that  of  Mont  Saleve,  bones  of  the  reindeer  occur  with 
flint  implements  similar  to  those  of  the  caverns  of  Dordogne  and 
Perigord. 

The  itate  of  the  arts,  as  exemplified  by  the  instruments  found  in 
these  caverns  of  the  reindeer  period,  is  somewhat  more  advanced 
than  that  which  characterizes  the  tools  of  the  Amiens  drift,  but  is 
nevertheless  more  rude  than  that  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings.  No 
metallic  articles  occur,  and  the  stone  hatchets  are  not  ground  after 
the  fashion  of  celts ;  but  some  of  the  bones  are  artistically  carved,  so 
as  to  represent  animals;  and  the  needles  of  bone  are  shaped  in  a 
workmanlike  style,  having  their  eyes  drilled  with  consummate  skilL 

Australian  cave4»rece%as, — Ossiferous  breccias  are  not  confined  to 
Europe,  but  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  those  discovered  in 
fissures  and  caverns  in  Australia  correspond  closely  in  character  with 
what  has  been  called  the  bony  breccia  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  which 
the  fragments  of  bone  and  rock  are  firmly  bound  together  by  a  red 
ochreous  cement. 

Some  of  these  caves  were  examined  by  the  late  Sir  T.  Mitchell  in 
the  Wellington  Valley,  about  210  miles  west  of  Sidney,  on  the  river 
Bell,  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  the  Macquarie,  and  on  the  Mac- 
quarie  itself.  The  caverns  often  branch  oflf  in  different  directions 
through  the  rock,  widening  and  contracting  their  dimensions,  and 
the  roofs  and  floors  are  covered  with  stalactite.  The  bones  are 
often  broken,  but  do  not  seem  to  be  water-worn.  In  some  places 
they  lie  imbedded  in  loose  earth,  but  they  are  usually  included  in  a 
breccia. 

The  remains  found  most  abundantly  are  those  of  the  kangaroo,  of 
which  there  are  four  species,  besides  which  the  genera  Hypsiprym- 
nvLS,  PhalangistOj  PhascolomySy  and  Dasyurus,  occur.  There  are  also 
bones,  formerly  conjectured  by  some  osteologists  to  belong  to  the 
hippopotamus,  and  by  others  to  the  dugong,  but  which  are  now  re- 
ferred by  Mr.  Owen  to  a  marsupial  genus,  allied  to  the  Wombat, 

In  the  fossils  above  enumerated,  several  species  are  larger  than 
the  largest  living  ones  of  the  same  genera  now  known  in  Australia. 
The  preceding  figure  of  the  right  side  of  a  lower  jaw  of  a  kangaroo 
(Macropns  atlaSy  Owen)  will  at  once  be  seen  to  exceed  in  magnitude 
the  corresponding  part  of  the  largest  living  kangaroo,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  fig.  111.  In  both  these  specimens  part  of  the  substance  of 
the  jaw  has  been  broken  open,  so  as  to  show  the  permanent  false 
molar  (a,  fig.  110)  concealed  in  the  socket  From  the  fact  of  this 
molar  not  having  been  cut,  we  learn  that  the  individual  was  young, 
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and  had  not  shed  ita  first  teeth.     In  fig.  112  a  front  tooth  of  tlie 
game  species  of  kangaroo  is  represented. 
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The  reader  will  observe  tiiat  these  extinct  qnadrupeds 
of  Anstralia  belong  to  the  marsaplal  family,  or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  referable  to  the  same  peculiar  type 
of  oiganization  which  now  distingnishea  the  Australian 
mammalia  troia  those  of  other  parta  of  the  globe.     This 
fact  is  one  of  many  pointing  to  a  general  law  dedncible    [ 
from  the  fossil  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals  of  ' 
times  immediately  antecedent  to  our  own,  aajnely,  that  , 
the  present  geographical  distribation  of  organic  fomu    ,, 
dates  back  to  a  period  anterior  to  the  origin  of  existing    ^ 
tpedei ;    in  other  words,   the  limitation   of  particular 
genera  or  fiunilies  of  quadrupeds,  mollusca,  &c,  to  cer- 
t^  existing  provinces  of  land  and  sea,  began  before  the 
lai^r  part  of  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man 
had  been  introduced  into  the  earth. 

Professor  Owen,  in  his  excellent  "  History  of  Britjsh  F 
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mals,"  has  called  attention  to  this  law,  remarking  that  the  foasil 
qnadmpeds  of  Europe  and  AbIa  differ  from  those  of  Australia  or 
Sonth  America.  We  do  not  find,  for  example,  in  the  Europao- 
Aaiatic  proTince  fossil  kangaroos  or  annadilloa,  bat  the  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  horse,  hear,  hyena,  beaver,  hare,  mole,  and  others,  which 
still  characterize  the  same  continent. 

In  like  manner,  in  the  Pampas  of  South  America  the  skeletons  of 
Megatherinin,  Megalonyi,  Qlyptodon,  Mylodon,  Toiodon,  Macron- 
chenia,  and  other  extinct  forms,  are  analogous  to  the  living  sloth, 
annadillo,  cavy,  capybara,  and  llama.  The  fossil  quadromana,  also 
associated  with  some  of  these  forms  in  the  Brazilian  caves,  belong 
to  the  Flatyrrhine  &mily  of  monkeys,  now  peculiar  to  South  Amer- 
ica. That  the  extinct  fauna  of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Brazil  was  very 
modem  has  been  shown  by  ite  relation  to  deposits  of  marine  sheila, 
agreeing  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Atlantic ;  and  when  in 
Georgia,  in  1845,  I  aacertainod  that  the  Megatherium,  Mylodon, 
Sqmu  curvident,  and  other  quadrupeds  a'lied  to  the  Pampcan  type, 
collected  by  Mr.  Hamilton  Couper,  were  posterior  in  date  to  beds  con- 
tuning  marine  shells  belonging  to  forty-five  recent  species  of  the 
neighboring  sea. 

There  are  indeed  some  cosmopolite  genera,  such  as  the  Mastodon 
(a  genus  of  the  elephant  family)  and  the  horse,  which  were  simol- 
taneonsly  represented  by  different  fossil  species  in  Europe,  North 
America,  and  Sonth  America ;  but  these  few  exceptions  can  by  no 
means  invalidate  the  rule  which  has  been  thus  expressed  by  Professor 
Owen,  that  in  "  the  highest  organized  class  of  animals  the  same 
forms  were  restricted  to  the  same  great  provinces  at  the  Pliocene 
periods  (and  we  may  add  Post-pliocene)  as  they  are  at  the  present  day." 

However  modem,  in  a  geological  point  of  view,  we  may  consider 
the  Newer  Pliocene  and  Post-pliocene  epochs,  it  is  evident  that  causes 
more  general  and  powerful  than  the  intervention  of  man  have  occaaioned 
the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  fauna  from  so  many  extensive  re- 
gions. Not  a  few  of  the  species  had  a  wide  range  ;  the  same  Mega- 
therium, for  instance,  extended  from  Patagonia  and  the  river  Plata  in 
South  America,  between  latitudes  31°  and  39°  south,  to  correspond- 
ing latitudes  in  North  America,  the  same  animal  being  also  an  inhabi- 
tant of  the  intermediate  country  of  Brazil,  where  its  fossil  remains 
have  been  met  with  in  caves.  The  mammoth  [Elepkag  primigemwi) 
has  been  likewise  found  fossil  in  North  America,  and  again  in  the 
eastem  hemisphere  from  Siberia  to  the  south  of  Europe.  If  it  be 
objected  that,  notwithstanding  the  adaptation  of  such  qnadmpeds  to  a 
variety  of  climates  and  geographical  conditions,  their  great  size  ex- 
posed tbem  to  extermination  by  the  first  hunter  tribes,  we  may  observe 
that  the  investigations  of  Lund  and  Clausen  in  the  ossiferous  limestone 

ires  of  lirazil  have  demonstrated  that  these  large  mammalia  were 
with  a  great  many  smaller  quadrupeds,  some  of  them  a* 
!  as  field-mice,  which  hove  all  died  out  together,  while  the 
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land-shells  formerly  their  contemporaries  stiQ  continue  to  exist 
in  the  same  countries.  As  we  may  feel  assured  that  these  minute 
quadrupeds  could  never  have  been  extirpated  by  man,  especially  in  a 
country  so  thinly  peopled  as  Brazil,  so  we  may  conclude  that  all  the 
species,  small  and  great,  have  been  annihilated  one  after  the  other,  in 
the  course  of  indefinite  ages,  by  those  changes  of  circumstances  in 
the  organic  and  inorganic  world  which  are  always  in  progress,  and  are 
capable  in  the  course  of  time  of  greatly  modifying  the  physical  geogra- 
phy, climate,  and  all  other  conditions  on  which  the  continuance  upon 
the  earth  of  any  living  being  must  depend.* 

The  law  of  geographical  relationship  above  alluded  to,  between  the 
living  vertebrata  of  every  great  zoological  providence  and  the  fosaik 
of  the  period  immediately  antecedent,  even  where  the  fossil  species 
are  extinct,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  mammalia.  New  Zear 
land,  when  first  examined  by  Europeans,  was  found  to  contain  no  in- 
digenous land  quadrupeds,  no  kangaroos,  or  opossums,  like  Australia ; 
but  a  wingless  bird  abounded  there,  the  smallest  living  representative 
of  the  ostrich  family,  called  the  Kiwi  by  the  natives  (Apteryx).  In 
the  fossils  of  the  Post-pliocene  period  in  this  same  island,  there  is  the 
like  absence  of  kangaroos,  opossums,  wombats,  and  the  rest ;  but  in 
their  place  a  prodigious  number  of  well-preserved  specimens  of  gigan- 
tic birds  of  the  struthious  order,  called  by  Owen  Dinomis  and 
PcUapteryXy  which  are  entombed  in  superficial  deposits.  These  genera 
comprehended  many  species,  some  of  which  were  four,  some  seven, 
others  nine,  and  others  eleven  feet  in  height !  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  any  contemporary  mammalia  shared  the  land  with  this  popu- 
lation of  gigantic  feathered  bipeds. 

Mr.  Darwin,  when  describing  the  recent  and  fossil  mammalia  of 
South  America,  has  dwelt  much  on  the  wonderful  r^tionship  of  the 
extinct  to  the  living  types  in  that  part  of  the  world,  infenring  from 
such  geographical  phenomena  that  the  existing  species  are  all  re- 
lated to  the  extinct  ones  which  preceded  them  by  a  bond  of  common 
descent. 

The  late  able  naturalist,  Edward  Forbes,  had  declared  in  1846  his 
conviction  that,  not  only  the  great  extinct  deer,  Cervua  megaceros^  but 
also  the  mammoth,  and  other  lost  pachyderms  and  carnivora,  lived  in 
Britain  after  the  extreme  cold  of  the  glacial  period  had  passed  away.f 
More  recent  observations  by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Dr.  Falconer,  on  the 
fossil  contents  of  the  drift  and  cave  deposits  of  England,  have  confirmed 
this  opinion,  and  have  also  proved  that  a  larger  number  of  the  lost 
species  than  Forbes  probably  suspected  were  posterior  in  date  to  the 
submergence  of  central  England  beneath  the  waters  of  the  glacial  sea 
— an  event  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the  twelfth  chapter.  Mr. 
Prestwich  has  pointed  out  that  there  are  some  contortions  of  the 


•  See  Principles  of  Geology,  chaps,  xli  to  xliv. 
f  Memoirs  of  Geol  Sorvej,  pp.  394,  397. 
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strata  in  the  higher  level  gravels  of  the  Seine  and  Somme  which  in- 
dicate ice-action,  such  as  might  be  caused  by  the  freezing  over  of  the 
rivers  in  winter,  as  now  happens  in  corresponding  latitudes  in  Canada. 
As  these  higher-level  gravels,  which  contain  human  implements 
mingled  with  remains  of  extinct  mammalia,  approach  in  age  to  the 
glacial  period  in  proportion  as  they  recede  to  a  greater  distance  from 
our  time,  it  is  natural  that  we  should  discover  in  them  some  indica- 
tions of  a  colder  climate.  Accordingly,  in  addition  to  the  disturbed 
stratification,  a  phenomenon  to  which  I  shall  again  aUude  in  the 
sequel,  p.  156,  the  large  dimension  of  many  angular  fragments  of  rock 
buried  in  the  higher  gravel,  and  which  have  been  transported  from 
great  distances  in  the  same  hydrographical  basins,  afford  corrobora- 
tive indications  of  ice-action. 

If  it  be  asked  whether  the  character  of  the  fluviatile  and  land-shells 
of  the  same  post-pliocene  drifts  also  implies  a  colder  climate,  it  may 
be  said  that  they  are  generally  of  the  same  species  as  those  now  in- 
habiting the  same  districts,  but  most  of  them  have  now  so  wide  a 
northward  range  into  Norway  and  Finland,  that  they  may  perhaps 
have  flourished  when  the  cold,  especially  in  winter,  was  greater  than 
now.  But  when  we  contemplate  the  whole  of  the  evidence  as  to 
climate  derived  from  a  wide  area  in  Europe,  we  find  it  to  be  very 
conflicting,  owing  possibly  to  post-glacial  fluctuations  in  temperature, 
occasioning  the  migrations  of  quadrupeds  from  north  to  south  and 
from  south  to  north,  during  different  seasons  of  the  same  year,  or 
during  successive  stages  of  the  same  era.  The  reindeer  and  the 
musk-buffalo,  Buhalus  mosckatus,  are  well  known  as  living  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Arctic  regions,  and  they  both  occur  fossil  in  the  valley  of  the 
Thames,  and  in  that  of  the  Avon,  near  Batheaston,  as  well  as  in  the 
drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Oise,  a  tributary  of  the  Seine.  The  same 
buffalo  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  post-pliocene  drift  of  North 
Germany,  at  the  gates  of  Berlin,  where,  as  in  England,  it  accompanied 
the  mammoth,  Elcphas  primigeniuSj  and  the  two-homed,  or  woolly 
rhinoceros,  7?.  tkhorhinus.  The  last-mentioned  mammalia  were  both 
of  them  found  by  Pallas  presened  with  their  flesh  in  the  frozen  gravel 
of  Siberia,  and  they  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  drift  of  North 
Germany,  near  Quedlinburg,  associated  with  the  Norwegian  lemming, 
Myodes  lemmus,  and  another  species  of  the  same  family,  called  by 
Pallas  Myodes  torquatus  (by  Hcnsel  Misothermus  forquattis),  a  still 
more  Arctic  quadruped,  for  it  was  obseiTcd  by  Parry  in  lat.  82°  N., 
and  is  said  never  to  stray  farther  south  than  the  noilhern  borders  of 
the  woody  region. 

No  instance  has  yet  occurred  in  North  Germany  of  the  association 
of  these  lemmings,  reindeer,  and  musk-buf!iilos,  with  the  hippopotamus. 
When  the  latter  genus  occurs  in  England,  it  is  usually  accompanied 
by  Elephas  antiquus,  and  Rhinoceros  hemitoechos  (Falc),  or  sometimes 
ith  Rhinoceros  leptorhinus. 

At  Gray's  Thurrock,  in  Essex,  on  the  lefl  or  north  bank  of  the 
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Thames,  where  the  three  pachyderms  last  enumerated  are  found 
together,  a  fossil  shell,  Cyrena  flumiruUiSy  is  abundant,  which  no  longer 
lives  in  any  European  river,  but  still  inhabits  the  Nile  and  parts  of 
Asia.  With  it,  in  the  same  sand  and  gravel,  the  Uhio  littoralis  occurs, 
now  extinct  in  Britain,  but  still  living  in  the  Seine  and  Loire  in 
France.  It  may  be  coptended  that  when  the  Cyrena  Jluminalis 
abounded  in  the  Thames,  the  hippopotamus  may  have  been  suited  to 
the  same  climate,  just  as  the  same  moUusk  and  the  living  hippo- 
potamus now  coexist  in  the  Nile.  We  may  doubtless  imagine  that 
during  the  countless  centuries  which  may  have  passed  away  since  the 
glacial  epoch,  there  have  been  oscUlations  of  temperature,  in  the 
course  of  which  certain  members  of  a  more  southern  fauna  migrated 
northwards,  and  then  retreated  again  when  a  succession  of  less  genial 
seasons  prevailed,  while  other  migrations  in  an  opposite  direction 
took  place  whenever  there  was  a  change  from  a  warmer  to  a  colder 
climate. 

In  the  valley  of  the  Somme  the  rude  flint  tools  before  mentioned, 
page  116,  have  been  found  at  Menchecourt,  near  Abbeville,  associated 
with  the  Cyrena  Jluminalis,  and  with  the  Hippopotamus  mnjor. 
These  were  met  with  in  the  lower  level  post-pliocene  gravel,  and  may 
be  referable,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested,  to  a  period  when  the 
climate  was  somewhat  warmer  than  that  of  the  higher  level  drift  of 
this  same  valley.  •  It  is  in  that  higher  and  older  drift  at  St.  Acheul, 
near  Amiens,  that  flint  implements  have  been  found  in  the  greatest 
number,  together  with  the  bones  of  the  elephant  and  other  post- 
pliocene  quadrupeds,  so  that  man  must  have  existed  through  several 
successive  phases  of  the  geography  and  climate  of  that  region  in 
prehistoric  times. 

In  1863,  several  individuals  of  the  Greenland  lemming,  and  several 
of  a  new  species  of  Spermophilus,  an  Arctic  type  allied  to  the  mar- 
mot, were  found  by  Dr.  Blackmore  in  the  ancient  alluvium  of  the 
Wiley  near  Salisbury,  in  lower-level  drift,  rising  about  thirty  feet 
above  the  present  water  meadows.  They  were  associated  with  the 
mammoth,  tichorino  rhinoceros,  cave  hyaena,  reindeer,  and  many  other 
mammalia,  probably  suited,  like  them,  to  a  cold  climate.  In  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  occurs  a  higher  level  gravel,  ninety  feet  above  the 
Wiley,  from  which  flint  implements,  much  rolled  and  resembling 
some  of  those  at  Amiens,  have  been  obtained.  After  examining  the  . 
spot,  I  agree  with  Dr.  Blackmore,  that  these  flint  tools,  and  the  gravel 
in  which  they  are  embedded,  are  older  than  the  deposits  containing 
the  extinct  mammalia,  so  that  in  this  instance  we  cannot  suppose, 
as  in  the  case  of  Menchecourt  above  alluded  to,  that  the  fossils  of 
the  more  modem  or  lower-level  deposit  indicate  a  more  genial 
climate.  ) 

Nearly  all  the  known  post-pliocene  quadrupeds  have  now  been 
found  either  in  valley  drifts  or  cave  deposits  in  England  or  on  the 
Continent,  accompanying  flint  knives  or  hatchets  in  such  a  way  as  to 
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imply  the  co-existence  of  the  same  mammalia  with  man.  The  antiquity, 
therefore,  of  the  human  race  may  be  inferred  from  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  several  independent  classes  of  geological  facts.  In  the 
first  place,  the  disappearance  of  many  wild  animals  from  a  large  con- 
tinent, even  where  man  has  been  an  active  agent  of  extermination, 
must  always  require  a  considerable  lapse  oC  time  for  its  accomplish- 
ment ;  indeed,  before  the  invention  of  fire-arms,  it  is  hard  to  say  how 
many  centuries  it  would  take  to  bring  about  such  utter  extirpation.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  species  became  extinct  after  man 
was  a  denizen  of  the  earth,  and  before  the  Danish  shell-mounds  were 
formed,  or  the  oldest  of  the  Swiss  lake-dwellings  constructed.  Sec- 
ondly, thousands  of  years  must  have  been  required  to  enable  rivers  to 
deepen  and  widen  their  valleys,  and  to  grind  down  fragments  of  rock 
into  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles,  on  such  a  scale  as  to  produce  the  old 
valley  gravels,  both  higher  and  lower,  containing  flint  implements  and 
the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia.  Thirdly,  much  time  is  also  demand- 
ed to  enable  springs  and  engulfed  rivers  to  change  their  courses,  and 
for  caves  which  onee  lay  in  the  line  of  a  great  subterranean  drainage 
to  become  dry,  and  to  have  their  floors  encrusted  over  with  a  hard 
covering  of  stalagmite.  Lastly,  ages  must  have  been  required  to 
bring  about  such  a  change  in  the  climate  of  a  wide  region  as  to  cause 
the  winters  to  be  less  severe,  and  the  geographical  distribution  of 
certain  species  of  mammalia  and  land  and  freshwater  shells  to  vary. 
The  length  of  the  historical  epoch,  even  if  assumed  to  be  3000  or 
4000  years,  does  not  furnish  us  with  any  appreciable  measure  for  cal- 
culating the  number  of  centuries  which  would  suflice  for  such  a  series 
of  changes,  which  arc  by  no  means  of  a  local  character,  but  have 
already  been  traced  from  England  and  the  North-west  of  France  to 
Sardinia  and  Sicily. 

Relative  longevity  of  species  in  the  mammalia  and  testacea, — I  called 
attention,  in  1 830,*  to  the  fact  which  had  not  at  that  time  attracted 
notice,  that  the  association  in  the  post-pliocene  deposits  of  shells, 
exclusively  of  living  species,  with  many  extinct  quadrupeds,  beto- 
kened a  longevity  of  species  in  the  testacea  far  exceeding  that  in  the 
mammalia.  Subsequent  researches  seem  to  show  that  this  greater 
duration  of  the  same  specific  forms  in  the  class  niollusca  is  dependent 
on  a  still  more  general  law,  namely,  that  the  lower  the  grade  of  ani- 
mals, or  the  greater  the  simplicity  of  their  stnicture,  the  more  per- 
sistent are  they  in  general  in  their  specific  characters  throughout  vast 
periods  of  time.  Not  only  have  the  invertebrata,  as  shown  by  geo- 
logical data,  altered  at  a  less  rapid  rate  than  the  vertebrata,  but  if  we 
take  one  of  the  classes  of  the  former,  as  for  example  the  mollusca,  we 
find  those  of  more  simple  structure  to  have  varied  at  a  slower  rate 
than  those  of  a  higher  and  more  complex  organization  ;  the  brachio- 
poda,  for  example,  more  slowly  than  the  laraellibranchiate  bivalves, 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  Ist  cd.  vol.  iii.  p.  140, 
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while  the  latter  have  been  more  persiBtent  than  the  uniTalves,  whetJier 
gasteropoda  or  cephalopoda.  In  like  maimer  the  specific  Identity  of 
the  characters  of  the  foraminifera,  which  are  among  the  lowest  types 
of  the  tnrertebrata,  has  ontlasted  that  of  the  moUueca  in  an  equally 
decided  manner. 

Tteth  of  pottylioceite  mammalia. — To  those  who  have  never  studied 
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comparative  anatomy,  it  may  seem  scarcely  credible  that  a  single 
bone  taken  trom  any  part  of  the  skeleton  may  enable  a  skilful  oste- 
ologist to  distinguish,  in  many  cases,  the  genns,  and  sometimes  the 
species,  of  quadruped  to  which  it  belonged.  Although  few  geologists 
can  aspire  to  such  knowledge,  which  must  he  the  result  of  long  prac- 
tice and  study,  they  will  nevertheless  derive  great  advantage  from 
learning,  lAat  is  comparatively  an  easy  task,  to  distinguish  the  prin- 
cipal divisions  of  the  mammalia  hy  tho  forms  and  characters  of  their 
teeth. 

The  annexed  figures  represent  the  teeth  of  some  of  the  more  com- 
mon species  and  genera  found  in  alluvial  and  cavern  depoeits. 
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of  the  three  apecies  of  elephants,  figs.  112  a,  113,  114,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  folds  of  enamel  are  moat  numerous  in  the  mammoth,  fewer 
and  wider,  or  more  open,  in  E.  antiguua,  and  moat  open  and  fewest 
in  E,  meridionalii.  It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  enamel  in  the  molar 
of  the  rhinoceros  tichorhtnus  (fig.  116)  is  mncb  thicker  than  in  that 
of  the  rhinoceros  leptorhinus  (fig.  116). 

Fig.  111. 
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P08T-PLI0CBNE    PERIOD    CONTINUED. 

Geographical  ^stribution,  fonn,  and  charoctora  of  glad^  drift — FunduneDUl  racks, 
polUbed,  groovEd,  and  scratubed — Abrading  and  Btriidng  ortion  of  glaciers — 
Uoraiacs,  erratic  blocks,  and  "Rochea  Houlonnecs" — Alpine  blocks  ou  the  Jun 
— Colossal  size  of  uncjcnt  Swlea  glodots — Cuntincnlal  ice  of  Greenland — Andent 
centres  of  the  dispersion  of  emitics — Traosportiition  of  drill  by  floating  ice- 
bergs— Bed  of  the  sea  furroired  and  polished  by  the  running  aground  of  floating 
Ice-ialanda — How  to  distinguish  giaeiol  drift  of  submarine  from  that  of  torestrial 

Amono  tbe  differoiit  kinds  of  alluvium  deacribcl  in  Chapter  VII., 
a  paasing  allusion  was  made  (page  80)  to  the  "boulder  formation" 
and  to  its  origin  aa  probably  connected  witli  the  agency  of  glaciers 
and  floating  ice.  This  formation,  to  which  many  names,  quch  as 
"diluvium,"  "northern  drift,"  "boulder  clay,"  and  "glacial  deposits" 
have  been  given,  is  abundant  in  Europe  north  of  tbe  50th,  and  in 
North  Amcriea  north  of  the  40tli  parallel  of  latitude.  It  is  wanting 
in  the  wnrmer  and  equatorial  regions,  and  reappears  when  we  es- 
amine  the  lands  which  lie  south  of  the  40th  and  50th  parallels  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere ;  as,  for  example,  in  Patagonia,  Terra  del 
Fuego,  and  New  Zealand.  It  consists  of  sand  and  clay,  sainetimes 
stratified,  but  often  wholly  devoid  of  stratification  for  a  depth  of  50, 
100,  or  even  a  greater  number  of  feet.     To  this  unstratified  fomi  of 
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the  deposit  the  name  of  till  has  long  been  applied  in  Scotland.  It 
generally  contains  a  mixture  of  angular  and  rounded  fragments  of 
rock,  some  of  large  size,  having  occasionally  one  or  more  of  their 
sides  flattened  and  smoothed,  or  even  highly  polished.  The  smoothed 
surfJEU^es  usually  exhibit  many  scratches  parallel  to  each  other,  one  set 
of  which  often  crosses  an  older  set.  The  till  is  almost  everywhere 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  except  those  washed  into  it  from 
older  formations,  though  in  some  places  it  contains  marine  shells  of 
arctic  species,  many  of  them  in  *a  fragmentary  state.  The  bulk  of  the 
tiU  has  usually  been  derived  from  the  grinding  down  into  mud  of 
rocks  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  so  that  it  is  red  in  a  region  of 
Bed  Sandstone,  as  in  Strathmore  in  Forfarshire;  gray  or  black  in  a 
district  of  coal  and  coal-shale,  as  around  Edinburgh ;  and  white  in  a 
chalk  country,  as  in  parts  of  Norfolk  and  Denmark.  The  stony  frag- 
ments dispersed  irregularly  through  the  till  usually  belong,  especially 
in  mountainous  countries,  to  rocks  found  in  some  parts  of  the  same 
hydrographical  basin ;  but  there  are  regions  where  the  whole  of  the 
boulder  clay  has  come  from  a  distance,  and  huge  blocks,  or  "  emr 
tics,"  as  they  have  been  called,  many  feet  in  diameter,  have  not  unfre- 
quently  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  from  their  point  of  departure,  or 
from  the  parent  rocks  from  which  they  have  evidently  been  detached. 
These  are  commonly  angular,  and  have  often  one  or  more  of  their 
sides  polished  and  ftirrowed. 

The  fundamental  rock  on  which  the  boulder  formation  reposes,  if  it 
consists  of  granite,  gneiss,  marble,  or  other  hard  stone,  capable  of  per- 
manently retaining  any  superficial  markings  which  may  have  been  im- 
printed upon  it,  is  usually  smoothed  or  polished,  like  the  erratics  above 
described ;  and  exhibits  parallel  striae  and  furrows  having  a  determinate 
direction.  This  direction,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America,  agrees 
generally  in  a  marked  manner  with  the  course  taken  by  the  erratic 
blocks  in  the  same  district. 

The  boulder  clay,  when  it  was  first  studied,  seemed  in  many  of  its 
characters  so  singular  and  anomalous,  that  geologists  despaired  of  ever 
being  able  to  interpret  the  phenomena  by  reference  to  causes  now  in 
diurnal  action.  In  those  exceptional  cases,  where  marine  shells  of 
the  same  date  as  the  boulder  clay  were  found,  nearly  all  of  them  were 
recognised  as  living  species — a  fact  conspiring  with  the  superficial 
position  of  the  drift  to  indicate  a  comparatively  modem  origin.  The 
recentness  of  the  date  caused  the  enigma  to  appear  only  the  more 
perplexing,  and  strengthened  the  belief  that  the  phenomena  were  the 
results  of  forces  distinct  both  in  kind  and  energy  from  those  now  op- 
erating in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  Notions  of  this  kind  were 
calculated  to  retard  the  progress  of  science,  by  diverting  attention 
from  such  every-day  operations  as  were  capable  of  producing  analogous 
effects. 

The  term  "  diluvium  "  was  for  a  time  the  most  popular  name  of  the 
boulder  formation,  because  it  was  referred  by  many  to  the  deluge  of 
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Noah,  while  others  retained  the  name  as  expressive  of  their  opinion 
that  a  series  of  diluvial  waves  raised  by  hurricanes  and  storms,  or  by 
earthquakes,  or  by  the  sudden  upheaval  of  land  from  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  had  swept  over  the  continents,  carrying  with  them  vast  masses 
of  mud  and  heavy  stones,  and  forcing  these  stones  over  rocky  sur- 
faces so  as  to  polish  and  imprint  upon  them  long  furrows  and 
strisD. 

But  geologists  were  not  long  in  seeing  that  the  boulder  formation 
was  characteristic  of  high  latitudes,  and  that  on  the  whole  the  size 
and  number  of  erratic  blocks  increases  as  we  travel  toward  the  arctic 
regions.  They  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  contrast  which 
•  the  countries  bordering  the  Baltic  presented  when  compared  with 
those  surrounding  the  Mediterranean.  The  multitude  of  travelled 
blocks  and  striated  rocks  in  the  one  region,  and  the  absence  of  such 
appearances  in  the  other,  were  too  obvious  to  be  overlooked.  Even  the 
great  development  of  the  boulder  formation,  with  large  erratics  so  Car 
south  as  the  Alps,  offered  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  favorable 
to  the  hypothesis  that  there  was  some  intimate  connection  between  it 
and  accumulations  of  snow  and  ice. 

Abrading,  polishing,  scouring  and  transporting  power  of  glaciers, — 
It  is  well  known  that  those  parts  of  the  Alps  which  rise  to  heights  ex- 
ceeding 8500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  are  covered  with  perpetual 
snow.  This  snow,  as  it  receives  annual  additions,  would  increase  in- 
definitely in  altitude  were  not  its  accumulation  checked  by  the  constant 
descent  of  a  large  portion  of  it  by  gravitation.  As  it  glides  slowly 
down  the  principal  valleys  flanking  the  highest  mountains,  it  becomes 
converted  into  solid  ice,  and  forms  what  are  termed  glaciers,  or  rivers 
of  ice,  the  lower  extremities  of  which,  when  they  descend  into  warmer 
regions,  melt  and  give  rise  to  torrents  of  water.  On  the  borders  of 
every  glacier  are  seen  on  either  side  mounds,  or  taluses  of  rubbish, 
consisting  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  with  large  heaps  of  sand  and 
mud.  At  certain  distances  from  each  side,  and  often  in  the  centre, 
ridges  composed  of  similar  debris  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  height, 
are  observable.  Each  of  these  has  originated,  like  the  lateral  mounds, 
in  the  form  of  a  talus  accumulated  at  the  foot  of  a  steep  slope  or 
precipice.  Frost,  rain,  lightning,  and  avalanches  of  snow  are  con- 
stantly detaching  fragments  of  rock  and  soil  which  fall  or  roll  down 
to  the  bottom  of  such  precipices.  If  the  base  of  the  heap  of  loose 
materials  were  washed  by  a  river,  it  would  soon  be  undermined  and 
swept  away,  but  when  this  fallen  matter  reaches  the  edge  of  a  glacier, 
which  is  always  moving  onward  night  and  day  at  the  rate  of  several 
inches,  or  sometimes  a  foot  or  two  in  twenty-four  hours,  the  whole 
talus  becomes  locomotive,  and  is  changed  into  a  long  stream  of  blocks 
and  earthy  matter,  fringing  the  glacier  on  both  sides,  and  constitut- 
ing what  are  called  lateral  moraines.  As  often  as  glaciers  are  conflu 
ent,  the  right  lateral  moraine  of  one  blends  with  the  left  moraine  of 
the  other,  and  both  are  then  carried  down  in  the  middle  of  the  mass 
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of  ice  produced  by  the  union  of  the  two  glaciers,  forming  what  is  called 
a  medial  moraine.  The  number  and  position  of  these  moraines  will  de- 
pend on  the  number  and  size  of  the  tributary  glaciers  which  join  the 
main  one.  By  such  machinery,  not  only  small  stones  and  earth,  but 
erratic  blocks  of  the  largest  size,  are  carried  down  from  the  mountains 
to  the  lower  valleys  and  plains,  performing  a  journey  of  twenty  or 
thirty  miles  in  the  course  of  several  centuries,  and  usually  retaining 
their  edges  sharp  and  unworn  to  the  last. 

When  the  glacier  passes  over  uneven  ground,  it  becomes  rent,  and 
traversed  by  broad  and  deep  transverse  fissures,  into  which  portions 
of  the  lateral  or  medial  moraines  are  precipitated.  Rills  of  water  also, 
derived  from  the  liquefaction  of  the  ice  by  the  sun's  rays  in  summer, 
run  over  the  surface  of  the  glacier  until,  arriving  at  one  of  these 
fissures,  they  cascade  into  it.  From  this  source,  as  wellas  from  springs, 
which  must  occasionally  break  out  under  the  glacier,  are  derived 
torrents  which  flow  under  the  ice  in  tunnels,  where  the  angular  stones 
which  have  fallen  to  the  bottom  through  the  fissures  often  become 
rounded,  as  in  the  ordinary  bed  of  a  river.  Other  blocks  and  pebbles, 
being  fixed  in  the  ice,  and  firmly  frozen  into  it,  are  pushed  along  the 
bottom  of  the  glacier,  abrading,  polishing,  and  grooving  the  rocky  floor 
below,  while  each  stone  is  reciprocally  flattened,  polished,  and  striated 
on  its  lower  side.  As  the  forces  of  downward  pressure  and  onward 
propulsion  are  enormous,  each  small  grain  of  sand,  if  it  consists  of 
quartz  or  some  hard  mineral,  scratches  and  polishes  the  surface, 
whether  of  the  underlying  rock  or  of  the  boulder  which  impinges  on 
it,  as  a  diamond  cuts  glass  or  as  emery  powder  polishes  steel.  The 
strijB  which  are  made,  and  the  deep  grooves  which  are  scooped  out  by 
this  action,  are  rectilinear  and  parallel  to  an  extent  never  seen  in 
those  produced  on  loose  stones  or  rocks,  where  shingle  is  hurried 
along  by  a  torrent,  or  by  the  waves  on  a  sea-beach. 

As  water  is  always  flowing  under  some  parts  of  a  glacier,  and  much 
melting  and  regelation  are  going  on  in  different  places,  stones  are  lia- 
ble to  change  their  position,  in  which  case  a  second  set  of  striae  and 
furrows  may  be  imprinted  in  a  new  direction,  or  another  side  of  the 
stone  becomes,  in  its  turn,  flattened,  striated,  and  polished.  In  like 
manner  the  solid  rock  underneath  the  glacier  may  exhibit  scratches 
and  grooves  in  more  than  one  direction.  The  furrows  will,  most  of 
them,  coincide  with  the  general  course  of  the  valley ;  but  as  the  ice 
in  different  seasons  varies  in  quantity,  the  direction  of  its  motion  at 
any  given  point  is  not  uniform,  so  that  the  grooves  and  scratches  will 
also  vary,  one  set  often  intersecting  another. 

When  a  Swiss  glacier,  laden  with  mud  and  stones,  descends  so  far  as 
to  reach  a  region  about  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  the 
warmth  of  the  air  is  such  that  it  melts  rapidly  in  summer,  and  in  spite 
of  the  downw^ard  movement  of  the  mass,  it  can  advance  no  farther. 
Its  precise  limits  are  variable  from  year  to  year,  and  still  more  so  from 
century  to  century ;  one  example  being  on  record  of  a  recession  of 
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half  a  mile  in  a  single  year.  We  also  leam  from  M.  Venetz,  that 
whereas,  between  the  eleventh  and  fifteenth  centuries,  all  the  Alpine 
glaciers  were  less  advanced  than  now,  they  b^n  in  the  seventeenth 
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and  eighteenth  cciitHnes  to  push  forward,  so  as  to  cover  roads  formerly 
open,  and  to  overwhelni  forests  of  ancient  growth. 

These  oscillations  enable  the  geologist  to  note  the  marks  which  a 
glacier  leaves  behind  it  as  it  retrogrades ;  and  among  these  the  most 
prominent  is  tlie  terminal  morwne,  which  is  a  confused  heap  of  un- 
stratified  rubbish,  like  the  till  before  described ;  all  the  rand,  sand, 
and  pieces  of  rock,  with  which  the  glacier  was  loaded,  having  been 
slowly  deposited  in  the  sainc  spot  where  no  running  water  interfered 
tA  sort  thcni,  by  carrying  the  smaller  and  lighter  particles  and  stones 
farther  than  the  bigger  and  heavier  ones.  Tliese  tcrmiual  moraines 
often  cross  the  valley  in  the  form  of  transverse  mounds,  more  or  less 
divided  into  separate  masses  or  hillocks  by  the  action  of  the  torrent 
which  flows  out  from  the  end  of  the  glacier.  Such  transverse  barriers 
were  fonnerly  pointed  out  by  Saussure,  below  the  glacier  of  the  Rhone, 
as  proving  how  far  it  had  once  transgressed  its  present  boundaries.  On 
these  moraines  we  see  many  large  angular  fi'agraents,  which,  having 
been  carried  along  on  the  surface  of  the  ice,  have  not  had  Iheir  edges 
worn  off  by  friction ;  there  are  also  many  boulders,  of  various  siies, 
which  have  been  rounded ;  some,  as  before  stated,  by  the  power  of 
water  beneath  the  glacier,  others  by  the  mechanical  force  of  the  ice 
which  has  pushed  them  ag^nst  each  other,  or  against  the  rocks  flank- 
ing the  valley. 

As  the  terminal  moraines  are  the  most  prominent  of  all  the  monu- 
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ments  left  by  a  receding  glacier,  so  are  they  the  most  liable  to  oblit- 
eration ;  for  violent  floods  or  debacles  are  often  occasioned  in  the  Alps 
by  the  sudden  bursting  of  what  are  called  glacier-lakes.  These  tem- 
porary sheets  of  water  are  caused  by  the  damming  up  of  a  river  by  a 
glacier  which  has  increased  during  a  succession  of  cold  seasons,  and 
descending  from  a  tributary  into  the  main  valley,  has  crossed  it  from 
side  to  side.  On  the  failure  of  this  icy  barrier,  the  accumulated  waters 
are  let  loose,  which  sweep  away  and  level  many  a  transverse  mound  of 
gravel  and  loose  boulders  below,  and  spread  their  materials  in  confused 
and  irregular  beds  over  the  river-plain. 

In  addition  to  the  polished,  striated,  and  grooved  surfaces  of  rock 
already  described,  another  mark  of  the  former  action  of  a  glacier  is, 
the  "  roche  moutonn6e."  Projecting  eminences  of  rock  so  called  have 
been  smoothed  and  worn  into  the  shape  of  flattened  domes  by  the 
glacier  as  it  passed  over  them. 

Although  the  surface  of  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  when  exposed 
in  the  open  air,  wastes  away  by  decomposition,  yet  some  retain  for 
ages  their  polished  and  furrowed  exterior ;  and,  if  they  are  well  pro- 
tected by  a  covering  of  clay  or  turf,  these  marks  of  abrasion  seem 
capable  of  enduring  for  ever.  They  have  been  traced  in  the  Alps  to 
great  heights  above  the  present  glaciers,  and  to  great  horizontal  dis- 
tances beyond  them. 

There  are  also  found,  on  the  sides  of  the  Swiss  valleys,  round 
and  deep  holes  with  polished  sides,  such  holes  as  waterfalls  make  in 
the  solid  rock,  but  in  places  remote  from  running  waters,  and  where 
the  form  of  the  surface  makes  it  difficult  to  suppose  that  any  cascade 
could  ever  have  existed.  Similar  cavities  are  common  in  hard  rocks, 
such  as  gneiss  in  Sweden,  where  they  are  called  gia?it  caldrons,  and 
are  sometimes  ten  feet  and  more  in  depth ;  but  in  the  Alps  and  Jura 
they  often  pass  into  spoon-shaped  excavations  and  prolonged  gutters. 
We  learn  from  M.  A^ssiz  that  hollows  of  this  form  are  now  cut  out 
by  streams  of  water  which,  after  flowing  along  the  surface  of  a  glacier, 
fall  into  open  fissures  in  the  ice  and  form  a  cascade.  Uere  the  fallen 
water,  causing  the  gravel  and  sand  at  the  bottom  to  rotate,  cuts  out  a 
round  cavity  in  the  rock.  But  as  the  glacier  moves  on,  the  cascade 
becomes  locomotive,  and  what  would  otherwise  have  been  a  circular 
hole  is  prolonged  into  a  deep  groove.  The  form  of  the  rocky  bot- 
tom of  the  valley  down  which  the  glacier  is  moving  causes  the  rents  in 
the  ice  and  these  locomotive  cascades  to  be  formed  again  and  again, 
year  after  year,  in  exactly  the  same  spots. 

Another  effect  of  a  glacier  is  to  lodge  a  ring  of  stones  round  the 
summit  of  a  conical  peak,  or  a  single  block  on  a  sharp  ridge,  which 
may  happen  to  project  through  the  ice.  If  the  glacier  is  lowered 
greatly  by  melting,  these  blocks  or  circles  of  large  angular  fragments, 
which  are  called  "  perched  blocks,"  are  left  in  a  singular  situation  at  or 
near  the  top  of  a  sharp  pinnacle  or  ridge,  the  lower  parts  of  which 
mav  be  destitute  of  boulders. 
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Alpine  blocks  on  the  Jura, — Some  or  all  the  marks  above  enmnera- 
ted — ^tfae  moraines,  erratics,  polished  snr&ces,  domes,  stri®,  caldrons, 
and  perched  rocks— are  observed  in  the  Alps  at  great  heights  above 
the  present  glaciers,  and  fiur  below  their  actual  extremities ;  also  in 
the  great  valley  of  Switzerland,  fifty  miles  broad ;  and  almost  every- 
'  where  on  the  Jura,  a  chain  which  lies  to  the  north  of  this  valley. 
Hie  average  height  of  the  Jura  is  about  one-third  that  of  the  Alps, 
and  it  is  now  entirely  destitute  of  glaciers ;  yet  it  presents  almost 
everywhere  simular  moraines,  and  the  same  polished  and  grooved  sur- 
fiices  and  water-worn  cavities.  The  erratics,  moreover,  which  cover 
it,  presents  a  phenomenon  which  has  astonished  and  perplexed  the 
geologist  for  more  than  a  half  a  century.  No  conclusion  can  be 
more  incontestable  than  that  these  angular  blocks  of  granite,  gneita, 
and  other  crystalline  formations,  came  from  the  Alps,  and  that  they 
have  been  brought  for  a  distance  of  fifty  miles  and  upward  across 
one  of  the  widest  and  deepest  valleys  in  the  world ;  so  that  they  are 
now  lodged  on  the  hills  and  valleys  of  a  chain  composed  of  limestone 
and  other  formations,  altogether  distinct  from  those  of  the  Alps. 
Their  great  size  and  angularity,  after  a  journey  of  so  many  leagues, 
has  justly  excited  wonder ;  for  hundreds  of  them  are  as  large  as  cot- 
tages ;  and  one  in  particular,  composed  of  gneiss,  celebrated  under 
the  name  of  Pierre  k  Bot,  rests  on  the  side  of  a  hill  about  900 
ftet  above  the  lake  of  Neufchatel,  and  is  no  less  than  40  feet  in  di- 
ameter. 

In  the  year  1821,  M.  Yenetz  first  announced  his  opinion  that  the 
Alpine  glaciers  must  formerly  have  extended  far  beyond  their  present 
limits,  and  the  proofs  appealed  to  by  him  in  confirmation  of  this  doc- 
trine were  afterward  acknowledged  by  M.  Charpcnticr,  who  strength- 
ened them  by  new  observations  and  arguments,  and  declared,  in 
1836,  his  conviction  that  the  glaciers  of  the  Alps  must  once  have 
reached  as  far  as  the  Jura,  and  have  carried  thither  their  moraines 
across  the  great  valley  of  Switzerland.  M.  Agassiz,  after  several  ex- 
cursions in  the  Alps  with  M.  Charpentier,  and  after  devoting  himself 
for  some  years  to  the  study  of  glaciers,  published,  in  1 840,  an  admira- 
ble description  of  them  and  of  the  marks  which  attest  the  former  ac- 
tion of  great  masses  of  ice  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  Alps  and  the 
surrounding  country.* 

M.  Charpentier  conceived  that  the  Alps,  at  the  time  when  the  gla- 
ciers extended  continuously  from  them  to  the  Jura,  and  conveyed  to 
them  so  many  Alpine  erratics,  where  2000  or  3000  feet  higher  than 
now.  Professor  James  D.  Forbes,  in  his  excellent  work  on  the  Alps, 
published  in  1843,  came  in  like  manner  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
ancient  glaciers  were  of  colossal  size,  and  had  once  stretched  from  the 
principd  chain  to  the  Jura.  The  original  theory  of  Saussure,  that  the 
erratics  were  all  whirled  along  to  great  distances  by  a  rapid  current  of 

*  Agaisiz,  £tudes  sur  les  Glaciers,  and  Systdme  Glad^re. 
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muddy  water  rusbing  from  the  Alps,  has  long  been  exploded ;  and 
the  hypothesis  of  the  submergence  of  Switzerland  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  sea,  and  the  transportation  of  moraines  and  erratic  blocks  on 
ice-rafts  or  floating  icebergs  from  the  Alps  to  the  Jura,  then  an  island 
— a  view  to  which  I  myself  formerly  leaned — ^has  been  disproved  by 
a  carefril  study  of  the  present  distribution  of  the  travelled  masses. 
Their  arrangement,  both  on  the  north  and  south  of  the  great  chain, 
whether  in  the  Pays  de  Vaud  and  Jura  or  in  the  plains  of  the  Po,  is 
such  as  to  imply  that  they  were  transported  to  their  present  sites  by 
glaciers  of  enormous  size  descending  by  the  existing  valleys  at  a  time 
when  all  the  great  lakes  were  filled  with  ice,  or,  in  other  words,  formed 
parts  of  these  same  glaciers.  The  entire  absence  of  marine  shells 
from  the  old  glacial  drift  of  Switzerland,  and  of  the  Alps  generally,  is 
confirmatory  of  this  theory,  and  against  the  doctrine  of  a  marine  sub- 
mergence. The  moraine-like  arrangement  of  the  boulders  has  also  led 
the  most  experienced  Swiss  and  Italian  geologists,  who  have  of  late 
years  devoted  much  time  and  talent  to  the  study  of  this  subject,  to 
adopt  the  same  hypothesis  of  land-glaciers.  Among  other  writers  I 
may  mention  MM.  Studer,  Guyot,  Escher  von  der  Linth,  Morlot,  Gss- 
taldi,  Gabriel  de  Mortillet,  Omboni,  and  others. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  boulder  formation  and  all  the  attendant 
phenomena  of  striated  and  dome-shaped  rocks  and  far-transported 
erratics  become  more  and  more  conspicuous  in  proportion  as  we  ex- 
tend our  survey  to  higher  latitudes.  We  find,  for  example,  a  charac- 
teristic display  of  them  in  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  the  south- 
ern borders  of  the  Baltic  or  Northern  Germany,  European  Russia, 
and  Finland.  They  are  also  observable  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  Scotland,  Wales,  and  of  the  British  Isles  generally.  But,  besides 
the  appearances  already  noticed,  there  occur  here  and  there  in  the 
countries  just  alluded  to,  deposits  of  marine  fossil  shells,  strictly  be- 
longing to  the  glacial  period,  which  exhibit  so  arctic  a  character  that 
they  must  have  led  the  geologist  to  infer  the  former  prevalence  of  a 
much  colder  climate,  even  had  he  not  encountered  so  many  accompany- 
ing signs  of  ice-action.  The  same  marine  shells  demonstrate  the  sub- 
mergence of  large  areas  in  Scandinavia  and  the  British  Isles,  and 
other  regions,  during  parts  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

A  characteristic  feature  of  the  deposits  under  consideration  in  all 
these  countries  is  the  occurrence  of  large  erratic  blocks  and  sometimes 
of  moraine  matter,  in  situations  remote  from  lofty  mountains,  and  sep- 
arated from  the  nearest  points  where  the  parent  rocks  appear  at  the 
surface  by  great  intervening  valleys,  or  arms  of  the  sea.  Such  appear- 
ances require  us  to  suppose  important  geographical  changes  of  a  date 
subsequent  to  the  drift.  But  even  where  the  land  docs  not  seem  to 
have  undergone  much  local  alteration,  such  as  would  result  from  up- 
heaval and  subsidence,  we  often  obser\c  stria3  and  furrows,  as  in  Nor- 
way, Sweden,  and  Scotland,  which  are  not  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  direction  of  any  separate  glaciers,  which  can  be  supposed  to  have 
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once  deacended  through  exuting  valleys.  Many  of  the  marltiugs  le- 
feired  to  deviate  from  the  direction  which  they  onght  to  follow  if  they 
had  been  connected  with  the  present  line  of  drainage,  and  they,  ther^ 
fore,  imply  the  preralencn  of  a  very  diadnct  condition  of  things  at 
the  time  when  the  cold  was  most  intense.  The  actual  state  of  the 
Continent  of  North  Oreenland  aeena  to  afford  tiie  beat  espl&nation  of 
■och  abnormal  glacial  markings. 

Of  that  conntry  a  futhfiil  description  has  been  given  to  ns  by  Bink^ 
BOW  governor  of  tbe  Danish  Settlements  in  Baffin's  Bay,  who  has, 
more  than  any  other  scientific  traveller,  explored  both  the  coast  and 
the  interior.*  The  land,  he  says,  may  be  divided  into  two  regions — 
the  inland  and  the  outskirta.  The  inland  is  800  miles  from  west  to 
eas^  and  of  mnch  greater  lengtii  from  north  to  south.  It  is  a  vast 
unexplored  continent,  boned  under  one  continuous  and  colossal  mass 
of  ice  that  is  always  moving  seaward,  a  very  small  part  of  it  in  an 
easterly  direction,  and  all  the  rest  westward,  or  toward  Baffin's  Bay. 
All  the  minor  ridgea  and  valleys  are  levelled  imd  concealed  under  a 
general  covering  of  snow,  but  here  and  there  some  steep  mountuns 
protrude  abruptly  from  the  icy  slope,  and  afew  superficial  lines  of  stones 
or  moraines  arc  viuble  at  certun  seasons,  when  no  snow  has  &llen  for 
many  months,  and  when  evaporation,  promoted  by  the  wind  and  snn, 
has  cauaed  much  of  the  upper  snow  to  disappear.  After  penetn^ng 
a  great  distance  eastward  in  lat  73°  N.,  Rink  still  saw  lines  of  these 
fbmea  in  the  extreme  distance,  indicating,  he  says,  the  existence  of 
precipitous  mountains,  piercing  through  the  snow  still  farther  east 
The  height  of  this  continent  is  unknown,  but  it  must  bo  very  great, 
aa  the  most  elevated  lands  of  the  outskirts  which  arc  described  as  com- 
paratively low,  attain  altitudes  of  4000  and  6000  feet.  The  icy  slope 
gradually  lowers  itself  toward  the  outskirts,  and  then  terminates 
abruptly  in  a  mass  about  2000  feet  in  tbicknese,  the  great  diecharge  of 
ice  taking  place  through  certain  large  friths  which,  at  their  upper  cuds, 
are  UBoally  about  four  miles  across.  Down  these  friths  the  ice  is  pro- 
truded in  huge  masses,  several  miles  wide,  which  coutiime  their  course 
— grating  along  the  rocky  bottom  like  ordinary  glaciers  long  after 
they  have  reached  the  salt  water.  When  at  last  they  arrive  at  parts 
of  Baffin's  Bay  deep  enough  to  buoy  up  icebergs  from  1000  to  IfiOO 
feet  in  vertical  thickness,  broken  masses  of  them  float  off,  carrying 
with  them  on  their  surface  not  only  fine  mud  and  sand  but  large 
■tones.  These  fragments  of  rock,  as  I  ara  informed  by  Dr.  Otto  Torell, 
who  has  examiscd  many  of  the  bergs  after  they  had  run  aground,  are 
often  polished  and  scored  on  one  or  more  sides,  and  as  the  ice  melts, 
thay  drop  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  where  large  quantities  of 
mud  are  deposited,  and  this  muddy  bottom  is  inhabited  by  many 
moUusca. 
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The  outskirts,  where  the  Danish  colonists  are  settled,  comprise  an 
area  of  30,000  square  miles  in  extent,  including  many  islands  and 
peninsulas,  and  some  fiords  from  50  to  100  miles  long,  down  which 
the  ice  passes,  either  floating  or  sometimes,  as  already  stated,  in  con- 
tact with  the  bottom.  Rink  counted  twenty-two  great  ice-«tream8 
along  the  coast,  which  indicate  the  position  of  as  many  concealed  val- 
leys or  straths,  by  which  relief  is  given  to  the  snow  and  ice  annually 
accumulating  in  the  interior.  From  the  same  points  the  principal 
glaciers  or  rivers  would  issue  if,  at  some  future  period,  there  should  be 
a  milder  climate.  But  although  the  direction  of  the  ice-streams  in 
Greenland  may  concide  in  the  main  with  that  which  separate  glaciers 
would  take  if  there  were  no  more  ice  than  there  is  now  in  the  Swiss 
Alps,  yet  the  striation  of  the  surface  of  the  rocks  on  an  ice-clad  con- 
tinent would,  on  the  whole,  vary  considerably  in  its  minor  details 
from  that  which  would  be  imprinted  on  rocks  constituting  a  region 
of  separate  glaciers.  For  where  there  is  a  universal  covering  of  ice 
there  will  be  a  general  outward  movement  from  the  higher  and 
more  central  regions  toward  the  circumference  and  lower  country, 
and  this  movement  will  be,  to  a  certain  extent,  independent  of  the 
minor  inequalities  of  hill  and  valley,  when  these  are  all  reduced  to 
one  level  by  the  snow.  The  moving  ice  may  sometimes  cross  even 
at  right  angles  deep  narrow  ravines,  or  the  crests  of  buried  ridges, 
on  which  last  it  may  afterward  seem  strange  to  detect  glacial  strisB 
and  polishing  after  the  liquefaction  of  the  snow  and  ice  has  taken 
place. 

Rink  mentions  that,  in  North  Greenland,  powerful  springs  of 
clayey  water  escape  in  winter  from  under  the  ice,  where  it  descends 
to  "  the  outskirts,"  and  where,  as  already  stated,  it  is  often  2000  feet 
thick — a  fact  showing  how  much  grinding  action  is  going  on  upon  the 
surface  of  the  subjacent  rocks.  I  also  learn  from  Dr.  Torell  that 
there  are  large  areas  in  the  outskirts,  now  no  longer  covered  with 
permanent  snow  or  glaciers,  which  exhibit  on  their  surface  unmistak- 
able signs  of  ancieut  ice-action,  so  that,  vast  as  is  the  power  now  ex- 
erted by  ice  in  Greenland,  it  must  once  have  operated  on  a  still  grand- 
er scale.  The  land,  though  now  very  elevated,  may  perhaps  have 
been  formerly  much  higher.  This,  indeed,  is  more  than  probable,  as, 
ever  since  the  country  has  been  known  to  the  Danes,  or  for  the 
last  four  centuries,  the  whole  coast,  from  latitude  60°  to  about  70° 
N.  has  been  sinking  at  the  rate  of  several  feet  in  a  century.  By 
this  means  a  surface  of  rock,  well  scored  and  polished  by  ice,  is  now 
slowly  subsiding  beneath  the  sea,  and  is  becoming  strewed  over,  as 
the  icebergs  melt,  with  impalpable  mud  and  smoothed  and  scratched 
stones. 

When  we  contemplate,  therefore,  the  effects  which  are  now  in  pro- 
gress in  North  Greenland  and  on  its  shores,  as  well  as  in  the  bed  of 
tJie  adjoining  sea,  under  the  influence  of  the  ice,  both  of  glaciers  and 
floating  bergs,  combined  with  a  vertical  movement  of  the  continent 
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and  floor  of  the  ocean,  which  is  now  one  of  subsidence,  but  which 
may  at  some  future  time  be  converted  into  one  of  npheaval,  we  fue 
presented  with  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  many  distinct  classes  of 
glacial  phenomena  once  regarded  as  most  enigmatical 

An  account  was  given  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1822,  by  Scoresby, 
of  icebergs  seen  by  him  in  the  Arctic  seas  drifting  along  in  latitudes 
69*^  and  10°  K,  which  rose  above  the  surfece  from  100  to  200  feet, 
and  some  of  which  measured  a  mile  in  circumference.  Many  of 
them  were  loaded  with  beds  of  earth  and  rock,  of  such  thickness  that 
the  weight  was  conjectured  to  be  from  50,000  to  100,000  tons.  A 
similar  transportation  of  rocks  is  known  to  be  in  progress  in  the 
southern  hemisphere,  where  boulders  included  in  ice  are  far  more 
frequent  than  in  the  north.  One  of  these  icebergs  was  encountered 
in  1839,  in  mid-ocean,  in  the  antarctic  regions,  many  hundred  miles 
from  any  known  land,  sailing  northward,  with  a  large  erratic  block 
firmly  frozen  into  it.  In  order  to  understand  in  what  manner  long 
and  straight  grooves  may  be  cut  by  such  agency,  we  must  remember 
that  these  floating  islands  of  ice  have  a  singular  steadiness  of  motion, 
in  consequence  of  the  larger  portion  of  their  bulk  being  sunk  deep 
under  water,  so  that  they  are  not  perceptibly  moved  by  the  winds 
and  waves  even  in  the  strongest  gales.  Many  had  supposed  that  the 
magnitude  commonly  attributed  to  icebergs  by  unscientific  navigators 
was  exaggerated,  but  now  it  appears  that  the  popular  estimate  of 
their  dimensions  has  rather  fallen  within  than  bevond  the  truth. 
Many  of  them,  carefully  raeasured  .by  the  officers  of  the  French  explor- 
ing expedition  of  the  Astrolabe,  were  between  100  and  225  feet  high 
above  water,  and  from  two  to  five  miles  in  length.  Captain  d'Urville 
ascertained  one  of  them  which  he  saw  floating  in  the  Southern  Ocean 
to  be  13  miles  long  and  100  feet  high,  with  walls  perfectly  vertical. 
The  submerged  portions  of  such  islands  must,  according  to  the 
weight  of  ice  relatively  to  sea-water,  be  from  six  to  eight  times  more 
considerable  than  the  part  which  is  visible,  so  that  when  they  are 
once  fairly  set  in  motion,  the  mechanical  force  which  they  might  exert 
against  any  obstacle  standing  in  their  way  would  be  prodigious.* 
A  considerable  proportion  of  these  floating  masses  of  ice  is  supposed 
not  to  be  derived  from  terrestrial  glaciers,  but  to  be  formed  at  the  foot 
of  cliffs  by  the  drifting  of  snow  from  the  land  over  the  frozen  surface 
of  the  sea,  the  snow  by  repeated  melting  and  regelation  being  in 
time  converted  into  ice.  But  most  of  the  berirs  of  the  Southern 
Ocean  are  formed  in  the  same  way  as  the  principal  ones  in  Baffin's 
Bay ;  for  Dr.  Hooker  informs  me  that  the  ice  of  the  Antarctic  Con- 
tinent, or  Victoria  Land,  like  that  of  Greenland,  as  described  by  Rink^ 
ifl  strewed  over  with  rooky  fragments,  there  being  always  some  bare 
precipices  and  mountain  peaks  protruding  from  the  groat  wilderness 
of  snow  from  which  moraines  may  be  derived.     These  moraines  arc 

•  T.  L.  Hsjes,  Boston  Joum.  Nat  Hist,  1844. 
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carried  down  to  the  coast  and  then  floated  northward  on  detached 
icebergs  to  great  distances. 

We  learn,  therefore,  from  a  study  both  of  the  arctic  and  antarctic 
regions,  that  a  great  extent  of  land  may  be  entirely  covered  throughout 
the  whole  year  by  snow  and  ice,  from  the  summits  of  the  loftiest 
mountains  to  the  sea  coast,  and  may  yet  send  down  angular  erratics 
to  the  ocean.  We  may  also  conclude  that  such  land  will  become  in 
the  course  of  ages  almost  everywhere  scored  and  polished  like  the 
rocks  which  underlie  a  glacier.  The  discharge  of  ice  into  the  sur- 
rounding sea  will  take  place  principally  through  the  main  valleys, 
although  these  are  hidden  from  our  sight  Erratic  blocks  and  mo- 
raine matter  will  be  dispersed  somewhat  irregularly  after  reaching  the 
sea,  for  not  only  will  prevailing  winds  and  marine  currents  govern 
the  distribution  of  the  drift,  but  the  shape  of  the  submerged  area  will 
have  its  influence ;  inasmuch  as  floating  ice,  laden  with  stones,  will  pass 
freely  through  deep  water  while  it  will  run  aground  where  there  are 
reefe  and  shallows.  Some  icebergs  in  Baffin^s  Bay  have  been  seen 
stranded  on  a  bottom  1000  or  even  1600  feet  deep.  In  the  course  of 
ages  such  a  sea-bed  may  become  densely  covered  with  transported 
matter,  from  which  some  of  the  adjoining  greater  depths  may  be  free. 
If,  as  in  West  Greenland,  the  land  is  slowly  sinking,  a  large  extent  of 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean  will  consist  of  rock  polished  and  striated  by 
land-ice,  and  then  overspread  by  mud  and  boulders  detached  from 
melting  bergs.  But  other  large  areas  of  the  bed  of  the  sea  will  also 
be  marked  by  the  repeated  friction  of  masses  of  floating  ice,  some  of 
them  several  miles  in  diameter,  which,  when  they  strand  on  a  gently 
shelving  reef,  must  grate  along  the  bottom  for  some  distance  before 
their  course  is  arrested.  The  plasticity  of  ice,  or  its  capability,  by 
whatever  theory  explained,  of  moulding  itself  suddenly  into  new 
forms  under  great  pressure,  is  so  remarkable,  that  when  enormous 
masses  of  it  are  floating,  and  moving  at  the  rate  of  two  or  more  miles 
an  hour,  they  must,  on  arriving  at  a  shelving  floor  of  rock,  adapt  their 
forms  to  its  surface,  and  often  be  forced  with  violence  into  any  cavities 
which  the  uneven  bottom  may  present.  Before  the  momentum  of  so 
vast  a  volume  of  matter  can  be  overcome,  the  ice,  moving  with  what 
may  be  called  great  velocity,  when  contrasted  with  the  insensible  pro- 
gress of  a  glacier,  must  give  rise  to  no  small  trituration  of  rock. 
This  will  be  the  more  sure  to  happen,  because  the  largest  bergs,  by 
their  unequal  rate  of  melting  above  and  below  water,  are  continually 
capsizing,  the  centre  of  gravity  often  shifting ;  and  by  such  changes 
the  superficial  moraines,  often  firmly  frozen  into  the  ice,  are  carried 
down  to  form  the  base  of  the  iceberg,  and  supply  sand  and  stones  for 
polishing  and  scouring  the  ocean's  floor.  The  submarine  striae  and 
grooves  may  be  as  uniform  in  their  direction,  and  as  parallel  as  those 
scooped  out  by  glaciers  in  au  inland  valley ;  for  in  the  same  tracts  the 
floating  ice-islands  will  annually  take  the  same  course  at  correspond- 
ing seasons  of  the  year,  being  carried  by  similar  winds  and  currents 
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in  the  Bame  direction.  Their  vast  size  also  most  often  tend  to  give  an 
uniformity  to  their  scoring  action,  over  a  space  several  miles  in  width. 
Conld  we  imagine  buildings  such  as  St  Peter's  or  St  Paul's  to  bo 
submerged,  and  an  iceberg,  several  miles  in  diameter  and  two  thou- 
sand feet  in  height,  advancing  with  the  velocity  of  two  or  three  milea 
an  hour  to  strike  them,  it  is  evident  they  must  be  thrown  down  as 
readily  as  were  the  stone  walls  of  the  peasants'  chalets  in  the  early 
part  of  the  present  century  by  the  GSrner  glacier  above  Zermatt 
Wo  may,  therefore,  fairly  preanme  that  whenever  a  submerged  area 
which  had  once  been  traversed  by  floating  and  occasionally  strand- 
ing icebergs  is  converted  into  land  by  upbearal,  it  will  display  on  its 
surface  most  of  the  cbaracteriatica  which  mark  the  former  i^ncy  of 
glaciers  on  dry  land.  No  sharp  pinnacles  of  rocks  can  be  left  stand- 
ing, since  they  will  all  have  been  worn  down  and  reduced  to  dome- 
shaped  masses,  while  scratches  and  long  grooves  will  everywhere  be 
left  on  rocky  surfaces.  Even  till,  or  unstratificd  matter,  undistiuguish- 
able  from  ordinary  moraines,  will  rarely  be  wanting. 

Those  who  have  had  opportunities  of  inspecting,  in  the  eca  off  the 
coast  of  Labrador,  packs  of  icebergs  which  have  run  aground  in 
water  having  sometimes  a  depth  of  many  hundred  feet,  describe 
lagoon-hke  expanses  of  sea  perfectly  quiet,  and  free  from  all  agitation 
of  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic.  Those  areas  of  still  water  ore  sui^ 
rounded  on  all  sides  by  icebergs  from  100  to  300  feet  high,  frequently 
containing  moraine  matter  on  their  surface,  or  frozen  into  them. 
Such  icy  masses  may  remain  aground  for  weeks  or  months,  until  they 
are  reduced  by  melting  to  a  size  which  admits  of  their  floating  off 
and  resuming  their  wanderings.  The  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  which 
they  let  fall  in  still  water  must  he  exactly  like  the  moraines  of  terres- 
trial glaciers,  devoid  of  stratification  and  organic  remains.  But  occa- 
sionally, on  the  outer  side  of  such  packs  of  stranded  bergs,  the  waves 
and  currents  may  cause  the  detached  earthy  and  stony  materials  to  be 
sorted  according  to  size  and  weight  before  they  reach  the  bottom,  and 
to  acquire  a  stratified  arrangement. 

I  have  already  alluded  (p.  140)  to  the  lai^e  quantity  of  ice,  con- 
taining great  blocks  of  stone,  which  are  sometimes  seen  floating  far 
from  land,  in  the  southern  or  Antarctic  seas.  It  is  evident  that  such 
glacial  drift,  wherever  it  may  happen  to  alight  on  the  floor  of  the 
ocean,  will  have  no  connection  with  the  external  shape,  or  internal 
composition,  of  the  rocks  on  which  it  may  chance  to  fiill.  After  the 
emergence,  therefore,  of  such  a  submarine  area,  the  superficial  detritus 
will  have  no  necessary  relation  to  the  hills,  valleys,  and  river-plains 
oi«T  vibvch  it  will  be  scattered.  Many  a  water-shed  may  intonene 
between  the  starting-point  of  each  eiTatic  or  pebble  and  its  final 
,WstiriK-plnce,  and  the  only  means  of  discovering  the  country  horn 
which  it  toi'k  its  departure  will  consist  in  a  careful  comparison  of  its 
miner^d  or  fossil  contents  with  those  of  the  parent  rocks. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  throughout  lai'go  parts  of 
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Scotland,  Scandinavia,  and  other  countries,  the  till  and  boulders  are 
so  connected  in  mineral  and  lithological  character  with  the  structure 
of  the  hills  and  valleys  belonging  to  the  hydrographical  basins  over 
which  they  are  strown,  that  they  must  have  been  produced  by  land- 
glaciers,  sdthough  in  the  same  regions  drift  of  submarine  origin  is 
occasionally  met  with. 


CHAPTER  xn. 

POST-PLIOCENB   PERIOD,   OONTINUBD. GLACIAL   EPOCH,   CONCLUDED. 

Glaciation  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia — Glaciation  of  Scotland — ^Marine  shells  in 
Scotch  glacial  drift — Their  Arctic  character — Rarity  of  organic  remains  in 
glacial  deposits — Contorted  strata  in  drift — Glaciation  of  Wales,  England,  and 
Ireland — Marine  shells  of  Moel  Tryfaen — ^Norfolk  drift — Glacial  formations  of 
North  America — How  far  of  submarine  origin — Many  species  of  testacea  and 
quadrupeds  survived  the  glacial  cold — Connection  of  the  predominance  of  lakes 
with  glacial  action — Morainic  lakes — Objections  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  erosion 
of  large  lake-basins  by  ice — Conversion  of  valleys  of  denudation  into  lakes  by 
upward  and  downward  movements — Action  of  ice  in  preventing  the  silting-up 
of  lake-basins — ^How  the  bed  of  a  sea  where  icebergs  have  abounded  may,  on 
emergence,  afibrd  lake-basins — General  causes  of  change  of  climate — Submen> 
gence  of  the  Sahara  in  the  Post-pliocene  period  a  cause  of  Alpine  cold — ^Meteor- 
ites in  drift. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  described  the  permanent  effects  which 
continental  ice,  glaciers,  and  icebergs  imprint  on  the  surface,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  describe  some  of  the  geological  monuments  of  ice- 
action  of  more  ancient  date,  or  of  the  Post-pliocene  period,  obsenr- 
ble  in  Europe  and  North  America. 

Glaciation  of  Scandinavia  and  Russia. — In  large  tracts  of  Norway 
and  Sweden,  where  there  have  been  no  glaciers  in  historical  times, 
the  signs  of  ice-action  have  been  traced  as  high  as  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  These  signs  consist  chiefly  of  polished  and  fur- 
rowed rock  surfaces,  of  moraines  and  erratic  blocks.  The  direction 
of  the  erratics,  like  that  of  the  furrows,  has  usually  been  conformable 
to  the  course  of  the  principal  valleys ;  but  the  lines  of  both  some- 
times radiate  outward  in  all  directions  from  the  highest  land,  in  a 
manner  which  is  only  explicable  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  general 
envelope  of  continental  ice,  like  that  of  Greenland,  noticed  in  the  last 
chapter.  Some  of  the  far-transported  blocks  have  been  carried  from 
the  central  parts  of  Scandinavia  toward  the  Polar  regions;  others 
southward  to  Denmark;  some  southwestward,  to  the  coast  of  Nor- 
folk in  England ;  others  southeastward,  to  Germany,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  and  to  these  same  countries  small  stones  and  finer  matter 
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liave  also  been  conveyed,  evidently  by  the  aid  of  floating  ice.  The 
southern  and  southeastern  limits  of  this  drift  have  been  well  marked 
out  by  Sir  Roderick  L  Murchison  and  his  fellow-laborers,  M.  de  Yer- 
neuil  and  Count  Eeyserling,  in  a  map  illustrating  their  great  work  on 
the  geology  of  Russia;  and  they  have  pointed  out  how  this  drift 
"  proceeded  eccentrically  from  a  common  central  region." 

It  appears  from  their  observations  that  the  blocks,  scattered  over 
large  districts  of  Russia  and  Poland,  agree  precisely  in  mineral  charac- 
ter with  rocks  of  the  mountains  of  Lapland  and  Finland ;  while  the 
masses  of  gneiss,  syenite,  porphyry,  and  trap,  strewed  over  the  low 
sandy  countries  of  Pomerania,  Holstein,  and  Denmark,  are  identical 
in  their  composition  with  the  mountains  of  Nonvay  and  Sweden. 

It  is  found  to  be  a  general  rule  in  Russia,  that  the  smaller  blocks 
are  carried  to  greater  distances  from  their  point  of  departure  than  the 
larger;  the  distance  being  sometimes  800,  and  even  1000,  miles  from 
the  nearest  rocks  from  which  they  were  broken  off;  the  direction 
having  been  from  N.W.  to  S.E.,  or  from  the  Scandinavian  mountains 
over  the  seas  and  low  lands  to  the  southeast  That  its  accumulation 
throughout  this  area  took  place  in  part  during  the  Post-pliocene 
period,  is  proved  by  its  superposition  at  several  points  to  strata  con- 
taining recent  sheUs.  Thus,  for  example,  in  European  Russia,  Sir  R. 
Murchison  and  his  associates  found,  in  1840,  that  the  flat  country 
between  St.  Petersburg  and  Archangel,  for  a  distance  of  600  miles, 
consisted  of  horizontal  strata,  full  of  shells  similar  to  those  now  in- 
habiting the  Arctic  Sea,  and  on  these  rested  the  boulder  formation, 
containing  large  erratics. 

In  Sweden,  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Upsala,  I  had  ob- 
sen'ed,  in  1834,  a  ridge  of  stratified  sand  and  gravel,  in  the  midst  of 
which  occurs  a  layer  of  marl,  evidently  formed  originally  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Baltic,  by  the  slow  growth  of  the  mussel,  cockle,  and 
other  marine  shells  of  living  species,  intermixed  with  some  proper  to 
fresh  water.  The  marine  shells  are  all  of  dwarfish  size,  like  those 
now  inhabiting  the  brackish  waters  of  the  Baltic ;  and  the  marl,  in 
which  myriads  of  them  are  imbedded,  is  now  raised  more  than  100 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  Upon  the  top  of  this 
ridge  repose  several  huge  erratics,  consisting  of  gneiss  for  the  most 
part  unrounded,  from  9  to  16  feet  in  diameter,  and  which  must  have 
been  brought  into  their  present  position  since  the  time  when  the 
neighboring  gulf  was  already  characterized  by  its  peculiar  fauna.* 
Here,  therefore,  we  have  proof  that  the  transport  of  erratics  con- 
tinued to  take  place,  not  merely  when  the  sea  was  inhabited  by  the 
existing  tcstacea,  but  when  the  north  of  Europe  had  already  assumed 
that  remarkable  feature  of  its  physical  geography,  which  separates 
the  Baltic  from  the  North  Sea,  and  causes  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to 
have  only  one-fourth  of  the  saltness  belonging  to  the  ocean.     In  Den- 

»  See  paper  by  the  Author,  Phil.  Trans.,  1836,  p.  IB. 
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mark,  also,  recent  shells  have  been  found  in  stratified  beds,  dosolj 
associated  with  the  boulder  clay. 

It  was  stated  that  in  Russia  the  erratics  diminished  generally  iu 
size  in  proportion  as  they  are  traced  farther  from  their  source.  The 
same  observation  holds  true  in  regard  to  the  average  bulk  of  the 
Scandinavian  boulders,  when  we  pursue  them  southward,  from  the 
south  of  Norway  and  Sweden  through  Denmark  and  Westphalia. 
This  phenomenon  is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  theory  of  ice-islands 
floating  in  a  sea  of  variable  depth ;  for  the  heavier  erratics  require 
icebergs  of  a  larger  size  to  buoy  them  up ;  and,  even  when  there  are 
no  stones  frozen  in,  more  than  seven-eighths,  and  often  nine-tenths, 
of  a  mass  of  drift-ice  is  under  water.  The  greater,  therefore,  the 
volume  of  the  iceberg,  the  sooner  would  it  impinge  on  some  shallower 
part  of  the  sea ;  while  the  smaller  and  lighter  floes,  laden  with  finer 
mud  and  gravel,  may  pass  freely  over  the  same  banks,  and  be  car- 
ried to  much  greater  distances.  In  those  places,  also,  where  in  the 
course  of  centuries  blocks  have  been  carried  southward  by  coast-ice, 
having  been  often  stranded  and  again  set  afloat  in  the  direction  of  a 
prevailing  current,  the  blocks  will  diminish  in  size  the  farther  they 
travel  from  their  point  of  departure,  for  two  reasons :  first,  because 
they  will  be  repeatedly  exposed  to  wear  and  tear  by  the  action  of  the 
waves ;  secondly,  because  the  largest  blocks  are  seldom  without  divis- 
ional planes  or  "joints,"  which  cause  them  to  split  when  weathered. 
Hence,  as  often  as  they  start  on  a  fresh  voyage,  becoming  buoyant  by 
coast-ice  which  has  frozen  on  to  them,  one  portion  of  the  mass  is 
detached  from  the  rest.  An  examination  which  I  made  in  1852  of 
several  trains  of  huge  erratics  in  lat.  42°  60'  N.  in  the  United  States, 
in  Berkshire,  on  the  western  confines  of  Massachusetts,  has  convinced 
me  that  this  cause  has  been  very  influential  both  in  reducing  the  size 
of  erratics,  and  in  restoring  angularity  to  blocks  which  might  other- 
wise be  rounded  in  proportion  to  their  distance  from  their  original 
starting-point. 

Olojciation  of  Scotland, — ^Professor  Agassiz,  after  visiting  Scotland 
in  1840,  came  to  the  opinion  that  the  Grampians  had  been  covered 
by  a  vast  thickness  of  ice,  and  had  once,  like  the  Alps,  been  an  inde- 
pendent centre,  whence  erratic  blocks  were  dispersed  in  all  directions. 
Mr.  Robert  Chambers,  in  1848,  maintained  in  Uke  manner  that  Scot- 
land had  once  been  "moulded  in  ice,"  which  had  everywhere  smoothed 
and  scratched  the  rocks,  and  ground  them  down  so  as  to  enlarge  and 
widen  many  valleys.  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  following  up  the  same  line 
of  investigation  in  1868,  adduced  a  great  body  of  additional  facts  to 
prove  that  the  Grampians  once  sent  down  glaciers  from  the  central 
regions  in  all  directions  toward  the  sea.  "  The  glacial  grooves,"  he 
observed,  "  radiate  outward  from  the  central  heights  toward  all  points 
of  the  compass,  although  they  do  not  always  strictly  conform  to  the 
actual  shape  and  contour  of  the  minor  valleys  and  ridges." 

In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  and  conspicuously  in  the  basin  of  the 
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Forth,  there  is  a  form  of  hill  to  which  Sir  James  Hall  gave  the 
name  of  "  Crag-and-TaiL"  Isolated  ice-worn  hills,  or  knolls,  present 
polished  fEu^es  to  the  west  and  northwest  in  the  district  alluded  to, 
with  rough  declivities  to  the  east  and  southeast,  or  where  the  tail 
occurs.  It  is  a  conmion  error,  says  Mr.  Geikie,  to  suppose  that  this 
^  tail  *'  consists  merely  of  detritus,  heaped  up  on  the  lee  side  of  each 
hill,  for  often  it  is  composed  in  great  part,  like  the  west  side  or 
"  crag,"  of  solid  rock,  but  usually  with  a  considerable  covering  of 
boulder  clay.* 

According  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Jamieson,  on  extending  our  survey  of 
Scotland  we  find  many  examples  of  such  ''  crag,"  or  natural  escarp- 
ments, facing  the  inland  country,  or  that  from  which  we  may  suppose 
a  mass  of  continental  ice  to  have  descended,  whereas  the  "  tail "  or 
mound  of  sand,  and  boulders,  occupies  the  seaward  side.  It  has  also 
been  remarked  in  Scandinavia  that  abrupt  protuberances  and  out- 
standing ridges  of  rock  are  often  polished  and  furrowed  on  the  side 
&cing  the  region  from  which  the  erratics  have  come  (usually  on  the 
north  side  in  Norway)  ;  while  on  the  other,  or  "  lee  side,"  such  super- 
ficial markings  are  wanting.  There  is  usually  a  collection  on  this  lee 
side  of  boulders  and  gravel,  or  of  large  angular  fragments.  In  expla- 
nation, we  may  imagine  that  the  north  side  was  exposed,  when  still 
submerged,  to  the  action  of  icebergs,  and  afterwards,  when  the  land 
was  rising,  of  coast-ice,  which  ran  aground  upon  shoals,  so  that  there 
would  be  great  wear  and  tear  on  that  exposed  side,  whereas  on  the 
opposite  or  south  slope,  gravel  and  boulders  might  accumulate  in  a 
sheltered  position. 

The  facts  above  alluded  to,  and  other  characteristics  of  the  Scotch 
drift,  led  Mr.  Jamieson  to  infer,  first,  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
glacial  period  Scotland  stood  much  higher  than  at  present,  so  that 
there  was  a  general  covering  of  snow  and  ice,  which,  as  it  slid  down 
to  lower  levels,  polished  the  subjacent  rocks,  and  swept  off  from  the 
surface  most  of  the  preexisting  alluvium,  leaving  in  its  place  till 
and  boulders  in  various  parts.  Secondly,  that  to  this  succeeded  a 
period  of  depression  and  partial  submergence,  when  the  sea  advanced 
and  gradually  covered  the  greater  part  of  the  country,  when  floating 
ice  abounded,  and  when  some  marine  drift  with  arctic  shells  was 
deposited.  Thirdly,  that  the  land  reemerged  from  the  water,  and, 
reaching  a  level  somewhat  above  its  present  heights,  became  con- 
nected with  the  Continent  of  Europe,  glaciers  being  formed  once 
more  in  the  higher  regions,  though  the  ice  probably  never  regained 
its  former  extension.f  After  all  these  changes,  there  were  some 
minor  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  land,  on  which,  although  they 
have  had  important  geographical  consequences,  separating  Ireland 
from  England,  for  example,  and  England  from  the  continent,  we  need 
not  here  enlarge. 

•  Glacial  Drift  of  Scotland ;  Glasgow,  1868,  p.  80. 
f  Quart.  Geol  Joum.,  1860,  vol.  xvi.  p.  370. 
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Mr.  OeiHe  has  arriTod  at  tho  Bsmc  general  concluaione  as  Mr. 
Jamicson,  with  respect  to  the  principal  movements  of  the  land  in 
Scotland.  The  great  mass  of  till,  of  which  in  some  of  tho  lower 
ralleys  the  tbicknese  exceeds  160  feet,  he  attributes  not  to  icebergs, 
bat  to  ice  actJon  on  land,  for  it  consists  of  the  debris  of  rocks,  eveiy- 
wbere  found  tn  tttu  in  the  same  hydrographical  basin.  The  absence 
of  marine  shells  is  at  once  accounted  for  if  we  assume  it  to  be  of 
glacier  origin.  The  rarity  of  angular  stones,  those  in  the  till  being 
usually  rounded  or  sub-angular,  and  the  number  of  fragments  polbhed 
and  striated  on  one  or  several  sides,  may  also  be  explained  by  sup- 
posing the  till  to  have  been  shoved  along  under  a  heavy  mass  of  ic«, 
like  that  of  Greenland,  instead  of  forming  parts  of  superficial  mo- 
raines, carried  down  without  trituration  on  the  top  of  the  ice.  I^  in 
accordance  with  the  views  above  set  forth,  we  admit  a  second  glacial 
period,  when  the  land  was  re€levated  after  the  great  submergence,  the 
action  of  ice  at  this  later  date  may  well  be  supposed  to  have  obliter- 
ated almost  all  signs  of  the  sojourn  of  the  sea  upon  the  land  in  tho 
highest  regions,  where  the  cold  was  moat  intense ;  but  in  the  lower 
country,  some  patches  of  marine  strata  with  arctic  shells  might  more 
easily  escape  destruction. 

The  greatest  height  to  which  marine  shells  have  yet  been  traced  in 
Scotch  drift  is  only  624  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  sea,  at  which  ele- 
vation they  have  been  observed  at  Airdrie,  fourteen  miles  southeast 
of  Ola^ow,  At  that  spot  they  were  found  imbedded  in  stratified 
clays  with  till  above  and  below  them.  There  appears  no  doubt  that 
the  overlying  deposit  was  true  glacial  till,  as  some  boulders  of  granite 
were  observed  in  it,  which  must  have  come  from  distances  of  sixty 
miles  at  the  least.* 


Fic.  isa.  Fig.  iss. 

PtdtH  tilaitdteiH.        Xatica  cinufd.  TVoyiAon  d. 
|g  cDmmiiii  In  the  drill  ot  (hs  Ojdr,  In  Sootluid. 


The  shells  here  figured  are  only  a  few  out  of  a  large  assemblage  of 
living  species,  which,  taken  as  a  whole,  bear  testimony  to  conditions 
for  more  arctic  than  those  now  prevailing  in  tho  Scottish  seas.     Bat 

■  Sniitb,  of  Jordan  Hill,  Gcol.  Quart.  Journ.,  vol  vL  p.  SS7.     1650. 
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a  group  of  marine  shells,  indicatmg  a  still  greater  excess  of  cold,  has 
been  brought  to  light  since  1860  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Browu,  from 
glacial  drift  or  clay  on  the  borders  of  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and 
Tay.  This  clay  occurs  at  Elie  in  fife,  and  at  Errol  in  Perthshire ; 
and  has  already  afforded  about  85  shells,  all  of  living  species,  and 
now  inhabitants  of  arctic  regions,  such  as  Leda  truncata^  Tellina 
proxima  (see  figures  below),  Pecten  Gfrcenlandictis,  Crenella  lasvigattij 
Gray,  Crenella  nigroL,  Gray,  and  others,  some  of  them  first  brought  by 
Captain  Sir  R  Parry  from  the  coast  of  Melville  Island,  latitude  76^ 
N.  These  were  all  identified  in  1863  by  Dr.  Torell,  who  had  just 
returned  from  a  survey  of  the  seas  around  Spitzbergen,  where  he  had 
collected  no  less  than  150  species  of  moUusca,  living  chicfiy  on  a  bot- 
tom of  fine  mud  derived  from  the  moraines  of  melting  glaciers  which 

Fife  1B&  Fig.  186L 


L€da  truneata.  Tellina  proximo. 

a.  Exterior  of  left  ralTe.  a.  Oatside  of  left  Talve. 

b.  Interior  of  aame.  b.  Interior  of  same. 

there  protrude  into  the  sea.  He  informed  me  that  the  fossil  fauna 
of  this  Scotch  glacial  deposit  exhibits  not  only  the  species  but  also 
the  peculiar  varieties  of  raoUusca  now  characteristic  of  very  high  lati- 
tudes. Their  large  size  implies  that  they  formerly  enjoyed  a  colder, 
or  what  was  to  them  a  more  genial  climate,  than  that  now  prevailing 
in  the  latitude  where  they  occur.  Marine  shells  have  also  been  found 
in  the  glacial  drift  of  Caithness  and  AberdccDshire  at  heights  of  250 
feet,  and  in  Banff  of  350  feet,  and  stratified  drift  continuous  with  the 
above  ascends  to  heights  of  500  feet.  There  are,  likewise,  othei 
deposits  in  Scotland  very  similar  in  character  but  devoid  of  shells 
more  than  1000  feet  high,  resting  on  rocks  grooved  and  polished  by 
ice-action.  Tlie  want  of  marine  shells  in  these  last  has  naturally 
inclined  some  geologists  to  suspect  that  they  may  have  been  de- 
posited in  glacier  lakes,  and  this  opinion  may  be  correct,  although  on 
this  subject  there  is  no  small  danger  of  drawing  false  conclusions 
from  negative  evidence,  so  partially  do  organic  remains  occur  in  gla- 
cial formations  even  in  those  of  indubitably  marine  origin.  AMien 
the  gravel  and  sand  are  of  a  porous  nature,  we  can  easily  account  for 
the  decomposition  of  the  shells  and  their  total  disappearance  in  the 
course  of  thousands  of  years,  but  a  large  part  of  the  Scotch  till  is  so 
impervious  to  water  that  the  absence  of  fossil  testacea  leads  us  rather 
to  suspect  that  it  was  originally  the  moraine  of  a  terrestrial  glacier, 
and,  therefore,  from  the  first  devoid  of  shells. 

I  formerly  suggested  that  the  absence  of  all  signs  of  organic  life  in 
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a  great  portion  of  this  drift  might  be  connected  mth  the  severity  of 
the  cold,  and  also  in  some  places  with  the  depth  of  the  sea  daring 
the  period  of  extreme  submergence ;  but  my  fiedth  in  such  an  hypo- 
thesis has  been  shaken  by  modem  investigations,  an  exuberance  <tf 
life  having  been  observed  both  in  arctic  and  antarctic  seas  of  great 
depth,  and  where  floating  ice  abounds.  Thus,  Dr.  Hooker  enume- 
rates Crustacea,  mollusca,  serpuke;  and  other  invertebrata,  at  depths 
of  200  and  400  fathoms  off  Victoria  Land,  between  latitudes  71°  and 
1S°  S.,  and  animal  life  was  traced  even  to  a  depth  of  550  fathoms; 
whilst  MM.  Torell  and  Chydenius  in  1861  obtained  mollusca,  between 
Spitzbergen  and  Norway,  at  the  enormous  depths  of  1000  and  1600 
fathoms,  the  temperature  of  the  mud  being  between  32°  and  88° 
Fahrenheit 

We  have  seen  that  the  scoring  and  polishing  of  the  rocks  in  Scot- 
land, as  in  Sweden  and  elsewhere,  is  not  confined  to  the  land,  but  is 
seen  to  pass  under  the  sea,  the  same  furrows  being  so  continuous  as 
to  imply  that  glaciers  or  continental  ice  once  acted  on  a  surface  now 
submerged.  Mr.  Geikie  observes  that,  on  the  west  coast  of  Scotland, 
these  glacial  markings  are  almost  always  fresher  at  and  below  the 
present  sea-level  than  at  higher  levels.  In  some  places,  even  where 
the  ice-moulded  rocks  are  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea,  they  retain 
their  finer  striae,  and  bosses  of  rock  their  rounded  and  smoothed  sur- 
faces. Yet,  at  an  elevation  of  20  feet  and  upward,  the  rounded  out- 
lines are  broken,  and  all  the  exposed  surfaces  disintegrated  by  the 
water.  In  explanation  of  these  peculiar  appearances,  he  supposes, 
first,  the  sinking  of  land  which  had  been  polished  and  striated  by 
continental  ice  in  the  manner  before  alluded  to,  p.  144 ;  secondly,  a 
very  recent  date  for  the  upheaval  of  the  lowest  25  feet  of  the  coast,  a 
suggestion  confirmed  by  the  occurrence  of  a  raised  beach  in  which 
the  recent  shells  agree  with  those  of  the  adjoining  sea,  and  indicate  a 
less  glacial  climate  than  those  of  an  older  beach  found  at  a  higher 
level,  or  about  40  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The  upper  of  the  two 
beaches  has  suffered  more  from  atmospheric  action  than  the  lower^ 
and  has  evidently  been  exposed  for  a  much  longer  time. 

Besides  the  proofs  afforded  by  shells  at  the  height  of  about  500 
feet,  there  are  also  on  the  mountains  of  many  parts  of  Scotland,  as, 
for  example,  on  the  Grampians,  and  on  the  Sidlaw  and  Pentland 
Hills,  erratic  blocks,  at  heights  from  1000  to  2000  feet  and  upward, 
so  wholly  unconnected  with  the  mineral  structure  of  the  region  where 
they  lie,  that  they  seem  to  point  to  a  former  period  of  submergence 
and  floating  ice.  Tliere  is  also  another  curious  phenomenon  bearing 
on  this  subject  which  the  late  Hugh  Miller  styled  the  striated  "  pave- 
ments "  of  the  boulder  clay.  Where  portions  of  the  till  have  been 
removed  by  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  the  Forth,  or  in  the  interior  by 
railway  cuttings,  the  boulders  imbedded  in  what  remains  of  the  drift 
are  seen  to  have  been  all  subjected  to  a  process  of  abrasion  and  stria- 
tion,  the  striae  and  fiirrows  being  parallel  and  persist<jnt  across  them 
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all,  exactly  as  if  a  glacier  or  iceberg  had  passed  over  them  and  scored 
them  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  which  *the  solid  rocks  below  the 
glacial  drift  have  so  often  undergone.  It  is  possible,  as  Mr.  Geikie 
conjectures,  that  this  second  striation  of  the  boulders  may  be  refer- 
able to  the  second  era  of  drift  or  floating  ice.* 

Contorted  Strata  in  Drift. — In  Scotland  the  till  is  often  covered 
with  stratified  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  the  beds  of  which  are  some- 
times horizontal  and  sometimes  contorted  for  a  thickness  of  several 
feet.  Such  contortions  are  not  uncommon  in  Forfarshire,  where  I 
observed  them,  among  other  places,  in  a  vertical  cutting  made  in 
1840  near  the  left  bank  of  the  South  Esk,  east  of  the  Bridge  of  Cop- 
tachie.  The  convolutions  of  the  beds  of  fine  and  coarse  sand,  gravel, 
and  loam,  extend  through  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  25  feet  perpen- 
dicular, or  from  6  to  c,  fig.  137,  the  horizontal  stratification  being 
resumed  very  abruptly  at  a  short  distance,  as  beyond  /,  g.  The  over- 
lying coarse  gravel  and  sand  a,  is  in  some  places  horizontal,  in  others 


Fig.  187. 


Section  of  contorted  drift  overlying  till,  seen  on  left  bank  of  South  Esk,  near  Cortachie,  in 

I&IO.    Height  of  »ection  seen,  fh>m  a  to  </,  about  50  feet. 

a.  Superficial  sand,  with  some  beds  of  coarse  gravel  with  cross  bedding  in  jiarts — i  feet 
by  c  Contorted  beds  25  feet  in  vertical  height,  by  the  side  of  which,  in^thc  same  continnooB 
section,  are  seen  horizontal  beds  of  stratified  drift,  some  of  theoi  with  coarse  gravel  and 
large  boulden^. 
c,  d.  Unstratiflod  rwl  till,  with  large  boulders  of  granite,  gneiss,  qnartzite,  Ac,  20  feet  thick, 

the  rod  loam  being  diTlved  firom  triturated  old  red  sandstone. 
<f,  d^.  Similar  till  continued,  thickness  unknown. 

e.  Inclined  strata  of  old  red  sandstone,  not  laid  open  in  this  place. 

it  exhibits  cross  bedding,  and  does  not  partake  of  the  disturbances 
which  the  strata  6,  c  have  undergone.  The  underlying  till  is  exposed 
for  a  depth  of  about  20  feet ;  and  we  may  infer  from  sections  in  the 
neighborhood  that  it  is  considerably  thicker,  and  that  it  rests  on  the 
edges  of  highly  inclined  strata  of  old  red  sandstone,  as  represented  in 
the  section. 

»  Geikie,  ibid.  p.  68. 
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In  some  cases  I  have  seen  fragments  of  stratified  clays  and  sands, 
bent  in  like  manner,  m  the  middle  of  a  great  mass  of  till.  Mr.  Trim- 
mer  has  suggested,  in  explanation  of  such  phenomena,  the  intercala- 
tion in  the  glacial  period  of  large  irregular  masses  of  snow  or  ice 
between  layers  of  sand  and  gravel.  Some  of  the  cliffs  near  Behring's 
Straits,  in  which  the  remains  of  elephants  occur,  consist  of  ice  mixed 
with  mud  and  stones ;  and  Middendorf  describes  the  occurrence  in 
Siberia  of  masses  of  ice,  found  at  various  depths  from  the  surface 
after  digging  through  drift.  We  are  as  yet  unacquainted  with  the 
mode  of  operation  by  which  such  intermixtures  of  earthy  matter  and 
ice  are  commonly  produced,  but  we  may  easily  conceive  their  occur- 
rence in  Siberia,  where  the  rivers  flow  from  south  to  north,  so  that 
the  thaw  begins  in  the  country  where  they  take  their  rise,  while  in 
the  lower  regions  which  they  overflow  their  channels  are  still  choked 
up  with  ice  and  snow.  In  the  arctic  and  antarctic  re^ons,  also,  the 
frozen  surface  of  the  sea  at  the  base  of  lofty  cliffs  is  sometimes  seen 
to  be  the  receptacle  first  of  mud  and  sand,  washed  down  from  the 
land  when  there  is  a  thaw,  and  then,  when  the  cold  returns,  of  dense 
masses  of  snow  drifted  by  the  wind  over  the  edge  of  the  cliff.  Ice- 
rafts,  supporting  such  alternations  of  snow  and  of  earthy  and  stony 
matter,  have  been  seen  floating  from  place  to  place  in  polar  latitudes. 
Whenever  the  intercalation  of  snow  and  ice  with  drift,  whether  strati- 
fied or  unstratified,  has  taken  place,  the  melting  of  the  ice  will  cause 
such  a  failure  of  support  as  may  give  rise  to  flexures,  and  sometimes 
to  the  most  complicated  foldings. 

But  in  many  cases  the  strata  may  have  been  bent  and  deranged 
by  the  mechanical  pressure  of  an  advancing  glacier,  or  by  the  side- 
way  thrust  of  huge  islands  of  ice  running  aground  against  sand- 
banks ;  in  which  case,  the  position  of  the  beds  forming  the  founda- 
tion of  the  banks  may  not  be  at  all  disturbed  by  the  shock.  Mr. 
Geikie  has  described  examples,  in  the  basin  of  the  Clyde,  of  ex- 
tremely contorted  beds  of  sand  and  clay,  which  he  attributes  to 
powerful  pressure  experienced  under  a  glacier  or  mass  of  continental 
ice. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  lateral  pressure  may  be  exert- 
ed simply  by  the  weight  of  a  heavy  mass  of  materials  thrown  down 
on  some  adjoining  area,  to  which  pliant  beds  of  clay  and  sand  may  ex- 
tend. When  a  railway  embankment  is  thrown  across  a  marsh  or 
across  the  bed  of  a  drained  lake,  we  frequently  find  that  the  founda- 
tion, consisting  of  peat  and  shell-marl,  or  of  quicksand  and  mud,  gives 
way,  and  sinks  as  fast  as  the  embankment  is  raised  at  the  top.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  often  seen  at  the  distance  of  many  yards,  in 
some  neighboring  part  of  the  morass,  a  squeezing  up  of  pliant  strata, 
the  amount  of  upheaval  depending  on  the  volume  and  weight  of 
materials  heaped  upon  the  embankment.  In  1852  I  saw  a  remarka* 
ble  instance  of  such  a  downward  and  lateral  pressure,  in  the  surburbs 
of  Boston  (U.  S.),  near  the  South  Cove.     With  a  view  of  converting 
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part  of  an  estuary  overflowed  at  high  tide  into  dry  land,  they  had 
thrown  into  it  a  vast  load  of  stones  and  sand,  upwards  of  900,000 
cubic  yards  in  volume.  Under  this  weight  the  mud  had  sunk  down 
many  yards  vertically.  Meanwhile  the  adjoining  bottom  of  the  estu- 
ary, supporting  a  dense  growth  of  salt-water  plants,  only  visible  at  low 
tide,  had  been  pushed  gradually  upward,  in  the  course  of  many 
months,  so  as  to  project  five  or  six  feet  above  high-water  mark.  The 
upraised  mass  was  bent  into  five  or  six  anticlinal  folds,  and  below  the 
upper  layer  of  turf^  consisting  of  salt-marsh  plants,  mud  was  seen 
above  the  level  of  high  tide,  full  of  sea-shells,  such  as  Mya  arenaria, 
Mbdiola  plicatula,  Sdnguinolaria  fuscay  Nassa  obsoleta,  Natica  triserir 
ata,  and  others.  In  some  of  these  curved  beds  the  layers  of  shells 
were  quite  vertical.  The  upraised  area  was  75  feet  wide,  and  several 
hundred  yards  long.  Were  an  equal  load,  melted  out  of  icebergs  or 
coast-ice,  thrown  down  on  the  floor  of  a  sea,  consisting  of  soft  mud 
and  sand,  similar  disturbances  and  contortions  might  result  in  some 
adjacent  pliant  strata,  yet  the  underlying  more  solid  rocks  might  re- 
main undisturbed,  and  newer  formations,  perfectly  horizontal,  might 
be  afterwards  superimposed. 

Glaciation  of  Wales,  England^  and  Ireland, — ^The  mountains  of 
North  Wales  were  recognized,  in  1842,  by  Dr.  Buckland,  as  having 
been  an  independent  centre  of  the  dispersion  of  erratics, — great 
glaciers,  long  since  extinct,  having  radiated  from  the  Snowdonian 
heights  in  Carnarvonshire,  through  seven  principal  valleys  toward  as 
many  points  of  the  compass,  carrying  with  them  large  stony  fragments, 
and  grooving  the  Subjacent  rocks  in  as  many  directions. 

Besides  this  evidence  of  land  glaciers,  Mr.  Trimmer  had  previously, 
in  1831,  detected  the  signs  of  a  great  submergence  in  Wales  in  the 
Post-pliocene  period.  He  had  observed  stratified  drift,  from  which 
he  obtained  about  a  dozen  species  of  marine  shells,  near  the  summit 
of  Moel  Tryfaen,  a  hill  1400  feet  high,  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Menai  Straits.  Although  his  observations  were  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  late  E.  Forbes,  and  still  later  by  Mr.  Prestwich  and  Professor 
Ramsay,  doubts  as  to  the  nature  and  age  of  the  deposit  still  lingered 
in  many  minds.  But  on  these  subjects  all  doubt  has  at  length  been 
removed  by  aid  of  a  long  and  deep  cutting  made  through  the  drift  in 
1 863  by  the  Alexandra  Mining  Company  in  search  of  slates.  In  this 
cutting  a  stratified  mass  of  incoherent  sand  and  gravel,  35  feet  thick, 
was  laid  open  near  the  summit  of  Moel  Tryfaen,  containing  shells, 
some  entire,  but  most  of  them  in  fragments.  In  the  summer  of  1863 
I  examined  the  newly-opened  section  in  company  with  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Symonds,  and  we  obtained  20  species  of  shells  on  the  spot,  and  found 
in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  drift  large  heavy  boulders  of  far-transported 
rocks,  glacially  polished  and  scratched  on  more  than  one  side.  Un- 
derneath the  whole  we  saw  the  edges  of  vertical  slates  exposed  to 
view,  which  here,  like  the  rocks  in  other  parts  of  Wales,  some  at 
greater  and  some  at  less  elevations,  exhibit,  beneath  the  drift,  unequi- 
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vocal  marks  of  prolonged  glaciation.  Mr.  R.  D.  Darbishire,  after  a 
diligent  search  in  1863,  formed  a  collection  from  this  same  drift  of 
Moel  Tryfaen  of  no  less  than  54  species  of  mollusca,  besides  three 
characteristic  arctic  varieties — in  all  67  forms.  They  belong  without 
exception  to  species  still  living  in  British  or  more  northern  seas ;  eleven 
of  them  being  exclusively  arctic,  four  common  to  the  arctic  and  Brit- 
ish seas,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  having  a  northward 
range,  or,  if  found  at  all  in  the  southern  seas  of  Britain,  being  com- 
paratively less  abundant 

The  whole  deposit  has  much  the  appearance  of  an  accumulation  in 
shallow  water  or  on  a  beach,  and  it  probably  acquired  its  thickness 
during  the  gradual  subsidence  of  the  coast — an  hypothesis  which  would 
require  us  to  ascribe  to  it  a  high  antiquity,  since  we  must  allow  time, 
first  for  its  sinking,  and  then  for  its  re-elevation.  As  the  layers  of 
shell-bearing  sand  and  gravel  are  so  porous,  we  may  naturally  feel  sur- 
prise that  they  liave  escaped  decomposition.  To  account  for  this,  Mr. 
Darbishire  suggests  that  a  bed  of  overlying  clay,  nearly  two  feet  thick, 
may,  by  its  impermeable  nature,  have  prevented  the  fossils  from  being 
dbsolved  by  the  percolation  of  rain-water. 

The  elevation  reached  by  .these  fossil  sheUs  on  Moel  Tryfaen  is  no 
less  than  1360  feet — a  most  important  fact  when  we  consider  that  we 
have  scarcely  a  well-authenticated  case  as  yet  on  record  beyond  the 
limits  of  Wales,  whether  in  Europe  or  North  America,  of  marine 
shells  having  been  found  in  glacial  drift  at  half  the  height  above  in- 
dicated. 

Mr.  Darwin,  after  studying  the  Welsh  glacial  *drift  previously 
shown  by  Mr.  Trimmer  to  have  been  of  submarine  origin,  came  to 
the  opinion  that  the  land,  when  it  was  re-upheaved  to  its  present 
height,  was  covered  a  second  time,  at  least  in  the  higher  valleys,  by 
glaciers  which  swept  the  surface  clean  of  all  the  rubbish  left  by  the 
sea.* 

Professor  Ramsay,  also,  in  a  "  Memoir  on  the  Welsh  Glaciers,"  in 
1851,f  announced  his  conviction  that  there  had  been,  first,  an  intensely 
cold  period  when  the  land  was  more  elevated  than  now,  then  a  sub- 
mergence beneath  the  sea,  and  lastly,  a  re-elevation  attended  by  a  second 
period  of  glaciers.  Although  he  had  not  been  able  to  trace  marine 
shells  in  the  drift  to  a  level  exceeding  1300  feet  above  the  sea,  he  es- 
timated the  probable  amount  of  submergence  during  some  part  of  the 
glacial  period  at  about  2300  feet ;  for  he  was  unable  to  distinguish  the 
superficial  sands  and  gravel  which  reached  that  high  elevation  from  the 
drift  which,  at  Moel  Tryfeen  and  at  lower  points,  contains  shells  of 
living  species. 

The  evidence  of  the  marine  origin  of  the  highest  drift  is  no  doubt 
inconclusive  in  the  absence  of  shells,  so  great  is  the  resemblance  of  the 

•  Philosophical  Magazine,  eer.  8,  vol.  xxi.  p.  180. 
t  Quart.  Geol.  Joum,,  1862,  vol.  vlii.  p.  872. 
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gravel  and  sand  of  a  sea  beach  and  of  a  river's  bed,  when  organic  re- 
mains are  wanting ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  when  we  consider  the 
general  rarity  of  shells  in  drift  which  we  know  to  be  of  marine  origin, 
we  cannot  suppose  that,  in  the  shelly  sands  of  Moel  Tr}'fiEien,  we  have 
hit  upon  the  exact  uppermost  limit  of  marine  deposition,  or,  in  other 
words,  a  precise  measure  of  the  submergence  of  the  land  beneath  the 
sea  during  the  glacial  period. 

We  are  gradually  obtaining  proofs  of  the  larger  part  of  England 
north  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  to  the  Bristol 
Channel,  having  been  under  the  sea  and  traversed  by  floating  ice  since 
the  commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch.  Among  recent  observations 
illustrative  of  this  point,  I  may  allude  to  the  discovery,  by  Mr.  J.  F. 
Bateman,  near  Blackpool,  fifty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  at  the  height 
of  568  feet  above  its  level,  of  till  containing  rounded  and  angular 
stones  and  marine  sheUs,  such  as  Turritella  communiSj  Purpura 
lapilluSy  Cardium  edule,  and  others,  among  which  Trophon  clathratum 
(=i^t«*M«  Bamffius),  though  still  surviving  in  Xorth  British  seas,  in- 
dicates a  cold  climate.  Drift  of  similar  character  covers  a  large  part 
of  Ireland,  although  marine  shells  have  not  been  detected  in  it  at 
greater  height  than  600  feet,  and  very  tarely  higher  than  500 ;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  that  island,  like  the  greater  part  of  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  was  for  ages  an  archipelago  traversed  by  floating  ice. 
There  was  first  a  period  when  Ireland  formed  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  from  whence  it  received  the  plants  and  animals  now  inhabit- 
ing it.  In  some  part  of  this  period  its  rocks  were  largely  smoothed 
and  striated  bv  ice-action  in  the  more  mountainous  rejjions.  xVftcrthis 
there  was  great  subsidence,  and  the  conversion  of  the  island  into  an 
archipelairo,  followed  by  a  re-olevation  of  land  and  a  second  continental 
period,  and,  after  all  these  changes,  a  final  separation  from  England  and 
Wales,* 

Norfolk  Drift. — In  England  the  monuments  of  the  period  of  sub- 
mergence can  nowhere  be  so  advantageously  studied  as  in  the  cliffs  of 
the  Norfolk  coast  between  Ilappisburgh  and  Cromer.  Vertical  sections,  • 
varying  in  height  from  30  to  300  feet,  are  there  exposed  to  view  for  a 
distance  of  about  fifty  miles,  where  the  series  of  formations,  beginning 
with  the  lowest,  is  as  follows  : — First,  chalk,  with  flints  in  nearly  hori- 
zontal strata  ;  secondly,  Xon\-ich  Crag,  or  a  marine  tertiary  formation 
of  the  Newer  Pliocene  era,  which  extends  from  Weybounie  seven  miles 
to  Cromer,  and  then  thins  out ;  thirdly,  the  forest  bed,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  vetretaMe  matter,  with  scattered  cones  of  the  Scotch  and 
spruce  firs,  and  many  other  recent  plants,  and  with  bones  of  the  ele- 
phant an<l  of  other  extinct  and  living  species  of  mammalia.  In  this 
forest  bed  the  stumps  of  many  trees  stand  erect  with  their  roots  in  an 
ancient  soiL  Fourthlv,  a  fluvio-marine  series,  with  abundant  lijrnite 
beds,  and  with  alternations  of  fireshwater  and  marine  strata  of  sand 

•  See  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  the  Author,  chap.  xiv. 
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and  clay,  the  shells  being  all  of  recent  species ;  fifthly,  firmly  laminated 
blue  clay  without  fossils,  on  which  rests  the  boulder  clay  of  the  glacial 
period,  from  20  to  80  feet  thick,  with  far-transported  erratics,  some  of 
them  polished  and  scratched ;  sixthly,  contorted  drift ;  seventhly,  super- 
ficial gravel  and  sand. 

In  the  Norwich  Crag  above  mentioned,  which  will  be  described  in 
chap.  xiiL,  there  is  a  small  mixture  (about  12  per  cent.)  of  extinct 
species  of  shells,  but  in  the  overlying  formations,  beginning  with  the 
forest  bed,  the  species  are  identical  with  those  now  linng,  and  it  is 
remarkable  that,  while  the  plants  in  the  forest  bed  and  lignite  are  such 
as  now  exist  in  Europe,  and  are  nearly  all  of  them  indigenous  in  Great 
Britain,  the  mammalian  &una  contains  many  conspicuous  species 
which  no  longer  survive  in  any  part  of  the  globe.  Among  these  last, 
as  appears  from  the  rich  collections  of  Messrs.  Gunn  and  King,  are  no 
less  than  three  species  of  elephant,  namely,  first,  the  mammoth,  E, 
primigenius  ;  secondly,  the  elephant  first  observed  in  the  Val  d'Amo, 
E,  meridionaliSy  Nesti ;  and,  thirdly,  E,  antiqwiSy  in  smaller  numbers 
than  the  two  former.  These  are  accompanied  by  Rhinoceros  etruscus 
(a  species  first  obtained  from  beds  of  the  same  age  near  Florence), 
Hippopotamus  major,  the  common  pig,  a  species  of  horse  and  of  bear, 
the  common  wolf^  a  bison,  the  large  Irish  deer,  the  reindeer,  and  other 
deer,  the  common  beaver,  besides  a  larger  extinct  species,  also  the 
walrus,  narwhal,  and  some  others.  They  amount  in  all  to  about  20 
species,  of  which  rather  more  than  half  are  extinct. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  the  shells  of  some  of  the 
latest  deposits  of  Norwich  Crag  show  that  great  cold  prevailed  in 
the  British  seas  before  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period ;  when 
we  speak,  therefore,  of  the  vegetation  and  quadrupeds  of  the  Cromer 
forest  being  pre-glacial,  we  merely  mean  that  they  preceded  the  era 
of  the  general  submergence  of  the  British  Isles  beneath  the  waters  of 
the  glacial  sea. '  That  they  were  anterior  to  that  submergence  may 
be  inferred  from  the  superposition  on  the  forest  and  lignite  beds  of 
the  vast  load  of  boulder-clay  above  alluded  to,  which  contains  far- 
transported  blocks,  some  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  probably  floated 
from  the  north  when  Norway  and  Sweden  were  as  much  covered  with 
ice  as  the  modem  continent  of  Greenland.  Other  portions  of  the  till 
may  have  come  from  the  northwest,  as  they  comprise  the  wreck  of 
the  Cretaceous,  Oolitic,  and  older  British  formations. 

The  fluvio-marine  series  affords  distinct  evidence  of  several  alterna- 
tions of  fluviatile,  marine,  and  terrestrial  conditions.  Besides  the 
forest  bed,  for  example.  Professor  Philips  has  observed  at  one  point 
a  growth  of  land-plants  in  an  erect  position,  at  a  higher  level,  and 
Mr.  King  has  found  intercalated  beds  in  which  bivalve  shells,  such 
as  Mya  truncata,  are  so  placed  erect  in  the  loam  with  their  siphun- 
cular  ends  uppermost,  as  to  show,  as  unmistakably  as  does  the  erect 
position  of  the  trees  with  their  roots  still  fixed  in  their  original  soil, 
that  they  lived  on  the  spot  where  they  are  now  entombed.      It  was 

11 
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stated  that  upon  the  fluvio-marine  formation  repose  laminated  clays 
without  fossils,  and  these  are  followed  hj  great  masses  of  till  or  un- 
stratified  clay  from  20  to  80  feet  thick.  Among  the  included  frag- 
ments of  rock  are  some  of  granite,  the  largest  of  which  are  from  6  to 
8  feet  in  diameter;  also  syenite,  of  Scandinavian  origin,  and  the 
wreck  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  London  Clay,  chalk,  oolite,  and  lias, 
with  boulders  of  more  ancient  fossiliferous  rocks. 

The  cliff-sections  above  described  show  that  in  various  parts  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  several  of  the  extinct  as  well  as  the  living  species 
of  mammalia  lived  after  the  accumulation  of  the  glacial  till  and 
boulders,  as  well  as  before  it.  The  Elephas  primigenius  affords  an 
example  of  one  of  these  extinct  species,  and  in  many  British  locali- 
ties the  ElephdLS  antiquus  and  Hippopotamus  major  occur  in  the  allu- 
vium of  valleys  of  later  date  than  the  marine  boulder  clay.  Some  of 
the  valleys  in  question  have  been  excavated  through  the  glacial  drift 
after  the  latter  had  been  upraised  from  the  bed  of  the  sea. 

At  Mundesley,  in  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  and  at  Hoxne,  not  only  has 
such  denudation  taken  place,  but  the  hollows  near  Diss,  in  Suffolk, 
scooped  out  of  the  drift,  have  been  again  filled  up  with  freshwater 
strata,  in  some  of  which  the  remains  of  the  elephant  have  been  dis- 
covered.* 

One  of  the  formations  of  the  Norfolk  cliffs,  above  mentioned  as 
overlying  the  till,  has  been  called  contorted  drift,  so  frequently  are  its 
beds  of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  bent  and  folded  back  upon  themselves, 
in  the  same  manner  as  parts  of  the  Scotch  drift,  represented  in  fig. 
137,  p.  156.  In  some  cases  these  contortions  extend  for  a  height  of 
70  or  80  feet,  and  they  are  coiled  round  isolated  masses  of  chalk, 
sucli  as  may  have  fallen  in  landslips  from  a  perpendicular  cliff  on  the 
surface  of  a  frozen  sea,  or  of  an  ice-island  first  driven  by  the  winds 
and  currents  against  a  steep  coast,  and  then  carried  away  again  by  a 
change  of  the  wind  until  it  grounded  in  a  sea  of  sufficient  depth  to 
allow  of  the  deposition  of  its  earthy  and  stony  burthen  on  the  spot 
where  it  melted  on  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  bent  and  disturbed 
beds  often  rest  on  strata  of  sand  and  clay,  which  are  perfectly  hori- 
zontal. In  those  places  where  the  contortions  are  on  the  irreatest 
scale,  as  at  Sherringham  for  example,  the  chalk  with  flints  at  the  base 
of  the  cliffs  retains  its  horizontality,  and  has  evidently  not  participated 
in  the  si  lightest  dejjree  in  the  violent  movements  to  which  the  strati- 
fied  drift  and  the  huge  masses  of  chalk,  tranj^ported  bodily  from  their 
original  position,  bear  testimony.  The  probable  causes  of  such  par- 
tial derangement  in  the  strata  so  peculiarly  characteristic  of  the  gla- 
cial period  have  already  been  spoken  of  (p.  157).  The  successive 
deposits  seen  in  direct  superposition  on  the  Norfolk  coast  imply  at 
first  the  prevalence  over  a  wide  area  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  sea. 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  Norfolk  deposits,  see  Lycll,  Antiquity  of  Man, 
chap.  xii. 
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Afterward  the  bed  of  this  sea  wea  converted  into  dry  land,  and 
underwent  several  oscillations  of  level,  so  as  to  be  first  land,  support- 
ing a  forest,  then  an  estuary,  then  again  land,  and  finally  a  sea  near 
the  mouth  of  a  river,  till  the  downward  movement  became  so  great 
as  to  convert  the  whole  area  into  a  sea  of  considerable  depth,  in 
which  much  floating  ice  carrying  mud,  sand,  and  boulders  melted  and 
let  fall  its  burthen  to  the  bottom.  Finally,  over  the  till,  with  boul- 
ders, stratified  drift  was  formed,  after  which,  but  not  until  the  total 
subsidence  had  amounted  to  more  than  400  feet,  an  upward  move- 
ment began,  which  reelevated  the  country,  so  that  the  lowest  of  the 
terrestrial  formations,  or  the  forest  bed,  was  brought  up  to  nearly  its 
pristine  level  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  exposed  at  low  tide.  Both  the 
descending  and  ascending  movements  seem  to  have  been  very  gradual. 


GLACIAL   FORMATIONS    IN    NORTH    AMERICA. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  both  in  Canada  and  as  far  south  as 
the  40th  and  even  38th  parallel  of  latitude  in  the  United  States,  we 
meet  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the 
European  boulder  formation.  Fragments  of  rock  have  travelled  for 
great  distances,  especially  from  north  to  south :  the  surface  of  the 
subjacent  rock  is  smoothed,  striated,  and  fluted  ;  unstratified  mud  or 
till'  containing  boulders  is  associated  with  strata  of  loam,  sand,  and 
clay,  usually  devoid  of  fossils.  Where  shells  are  present,  they  are 
of  species  still  living  in  northern  seas,  and  half  of  them  identical 
with  those  already  enumerated  as  belonging  to  European  drift.  The 
fauna  also  of  the  glacial  epoch  in  North  America  is  less  rich  in 
species  than  that  now  inhabiting  the  adjacent  sea,  whether  in  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  off"  the  shores  of  Maine,  or  in  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts. 

The  extension  on  the  American  continent  of  the  range  of  erratics 
during  the  Post-pliocene  period  to  lower  latitudes  than  they  reached 
in  Europe,  agrees  well  with  the  present  southward  deflection  of  the 
isothermal  lines,  or  rather  the  lines  of  equal  winter  temperature. 
It  seems  that  formerly,  as  now,  a  more  extreme  climate  and  a  more 
abundant  supply  of  floating  ice  prevailed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Another  resemblance  between  the  distribution  of  the  drift  fossils 
in  Europe  and  North  America  has  yet  to  be  pointed  out  In  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  as  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Scotland,  and  Europe 
generally,  the  marine  shells  are  confined  to  very  moderate  elevations 
above  the  sea  (between  100  and  700  feet),  while  the  erratic  blocks 
and  the  grooved  and  polished  surfaces  of  rock  extend  to  elevations 
of  several  thousand  feet. 

I  described  in  1839  the  fossil  shells  collected  by  Captain  Bayfield, 
from  strata  of  drift  at  Beauport,  near  Quebec,  in  lat.  47°,  and  drew 
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from  them  the  inference  that  they- indicated  a  more  northern  climate, 
the  shells  agreeing  in  great  part  with  those  of  Uddevalla  in  Sweden.* 
The  shelly  beds  attain  at  Beauport  and  the  neighborhood  a  height  of 
200,  300,  and  sometimes  400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  dispersed  through 
some  of  them  are  large  boulders  of  granite,  which  could  not  have 
been  propelled  by  a  violent  current,  because  the  accompanying  fragile 
shells  are  almost  all  entire.  They  seem,  therefore,  said  Captain  Bay- 
field, writing  in  1838,  to  have  been  dropped  down  from  melting  ice, 
like  similar  stones  which  are  now  annually  deposited  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence.! I  visited  this  locality  in  1842,  and  made  the  annexed  sec- 
tion, fig.  138,  which  will  give  an  idea  of  the  general  position  of  the 
drift  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.    I  imagine  that  the  whole  of 
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the  valley,  B,  was  once  filled  up  with  the  beds  6,  c,  <f,  e,  /,  which 
were  deposited  during  a  period  of  subsidence,  and  that  subsequently 
the  higher  country  (h)  was  submerged  and  overspread  with  drift 
The  partial  reexcavation  of  B  took  place  when  this  region  was  again 
uplifted  above  the  sea  to  its  present  height.  Among  the  twenty-three 
species  of  fossil  shells  collected  by  me  from  these  beds  at  Beauport, 
all  were  of  recent  northern  species ;  the  only  supposed  exception, 
Aatarte  Laurent iatia,  being  now  considered  by  good  conchologists  as 
a  variety  of  the  British  A,  conipressa  (see  fig.  139).     I  also  examined 

Fig.  139. 


6  « 

AstarU  compressa^  Flem,  =  A.  Laurentiana. 
€L  Ontflido.  b.  Inside  of  right  yalve.  c.  Left  valve. 

the  same  formation  farther  up  the  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  the 
suburbs  of  Montreal,  where  some  of  the  beds  of  loam  arc  filled  with 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  2d  series,  vol.  vi.  p.  135.     Mr.  Smith  of  Jordan  Hill  had  arrived 
at  similar  conclusions  as  to  climate  from  the  shells  of  the  Scotch  glacial  drift, 
f  Proceedings  of  Geol.  Soc.,  No.  63,  p.  119. 
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great  numbers  of  the  Mytilus  edulis,  or  our  common  European  mus- 
sel, retaining  both  its  valves  and  its  purple  color.  This  shelly 
deposit,  containing  among  other  marine  shells  Saxicava  rugosa, 
characteristic  of  the  glacier  drift  of  Sweden,  also  occurs  at  an  elevated 
point  on  the  mountain  of  Montreal,  450  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.* 

In  my  account  of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  published  in 
1845, 1  announced  the  conclusion  to  which  I  had  then  arrived,  that 
to  explain  the  position  of  erratics  and  the  polished  surfaces  of'  rocks, 
and  their  striae  and  flutings,  we  must  assume  first  a  gradual  submei^ 
gence  of  the  land  in  North  America,  after  it  had  acquired  its  present 
outline  of  hill  and  valley,  cliff  and  ravine,  and  then  its  reSmergence 
from  the  ocean.  In  order  to  account  for  the  universal  glaciation  of 
the  surface  of  the  solid  rocks,  on  which  the  drift  reposes  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  great  lakes,  and  north  and  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
it  seemed  necessary  to  assume  the  action  of  ice  previous  to  all  depo- 
sition of  drift  or  transportation  of  erratics.  The  general  direction  of 
the  furrows  from  north  to  south,  for  they  rarely  deviate  more  than 
10°  or  20°  to  the  east  or  west  of  the  meridian,  seemed  to  favor  the 
idea  of  their  being  for  the  most  part  due  to  the  running  aground  of 
icebergs  drifting  from  arctic  latitudes.  The  absence  in  many  regions, 
as  in  the  Niagara  district,  of  high  mountain  chains,  and  the  extension 
of  undiminished  ice  action  as  far  south  as  the  40th  parallel,  made  me 
unwilling  to  appeal,  save  in  some  exceptional  cases,  to  land  glaciers  as 
the  principal  agents  of  this  glaciation.  I  assumed,  therefore,  that 
while  the  laud  was  slowly  sinking,  the  sea  which  bordered  it  was 
covered  with  islands  of  floating  ice  coming  from  the  north,  which,  as 
they  grounded  on  the  coast  and  on  shoals,  pushed  along  such  loose 
materials  of  sand  and  pebbles  as  lay  strewed  over  the  bottom.  By 
this  force  all  angular  and  projecting  points  were  broken  off,  and  fig- 
ments of  hard  stone,  frozen  into  the  lower  surface  of  the  ice,  scooped 
out  grooves  in  the  subjacent  solid  rock.  The  sloping  beach,  as  well 
as  the  floor  of  the  ocean,  might  be  polished  and  scored  by  thb  ma- 
chinerj',  producing  such  long,  straight,  and  parallel  ftirrows,  as  are 
everywhere  visible  in  the  Niagara  district,  and  generally  in  the  region 
north  of  the  40th  parallel  of  latitude.f 

This  hypothesis  of  a  slow  and  gradual  subsidence  of  the  land 
enables  us  to  imagine  that  the  polishing  and  grooving  action  may 
have  been  going  on  simultaneously  with  the  transportation  of  the 
erratics.  During  the  successive  depression  of  high  land,  varying 
originally  in  height  fi-om  1000  to  3000  feet  above  the  sea-level,  every 
portion  of  the  surface  would  be  brought  down  by  turns  to  the  level  of 
the  ocean,  so  as  to  be  converted  first  into  a  coast-line,  and  then  into  a 
shoal ;  and  at  length,  after  being  well  scored  by  the  stranding  upon  it 

♦  Travels  in  N.  America,  vol.  ii.  p.  141 
f  Ibid.,  vol.  ii.  chap.  xix.  p.  99. 
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year  after  year  of  large  masses  of  coast-ice  and  occasional  icebeiga^ 
might  be  sunk  to  a  depth  of  several  hundred  fathoms.  By  the  con- 
stant depression  of  land,  the  coast  would  recede  fEurther  and  farther 
from  the  successively  formed  zones  of  polished  and  striated  rock,  each 
outer  zone  becoming  in  its  turn  so  deep  under  water,  as  to  be  no 
longer  grated  upon  by  the  heaviest  icebergs.  Such  sunken  areas 
would  then  simply  serve  as  receptacles  of  mud,  sand,  and  boulders 
dropped  from  melting  ice,  perhaps  to  a  depth  scarcely,  if  at  all,  in- 
habited by  testacea  and  zoophytes.  Meanwhile,  during  the  forma- 
tion of  the  unst ratified  and  unfossiliferous  mass  in  deep  water,  the 
smoothing  and  furrowing  of  shoals  and  beaches  would  still  go  on  else- 
where upon  and  near  the  coast  in  full  activity.  K  at  length  the  sub- 
sidence should  cease,  and  the  direction  of  the  movement  of  the  earth's 
crust  be  reversed,  the  sunken  area  covered  with  drift  would  be  slowly 
reconverted  into  land.  The  boulder  deposit,  before  emerging,  would 
then  for  a  time  be  brought  within  the  action  of  the  waves,  tides,  and 
currents,  so  that  its  upper  portion,  being  partially  denuded,  would 
have  its  materials  rearranged  and  stratified.  Streams  also  flowing 
from  the  land  would  in  some  places  throw  down  layers  of  sediment 
upon  the  till.  In  that  case,  the  order  of  superposition  will  be,  first 
and  uppermost,  sand,  loam,  and  gravel  occasionally  fossiliferous ;  sec- 
ondly, an  unstratified  and  unfossililerous  mass  called  till,  for  the  most 
part  of  much  older  date  than  the  preceding,  with  angular  erratics,  or 
with  boulders  interspersed ;  and  thirdly,  beneath  the  whole,  a  surface 
of  polished  and  furrowed  rock. 

If  we  reflect  on  the  vast  area  over  which  the  dispersion  of  marine 
glacial  drift  is  now  in  progress,  we  shall  at  once  see  that  it  must 
equal,  if  it  does  not  greatly  exceed,  the  space  over  which  glaciers  and 
continental  ice  are  moving.  It  would,  therefore,  have  been  in  the 
highest  degree  perplexing  if  we  had  not  met  with  proofs  of  subma- 
rine glaciation  on  a  most  extensive  scale,  including  all  the  phenomena 
of  polishing,  scratching,  furrowing,  and  rounding  of  rocky  surfaces, 
and  the  transportation  of  erratics  and  finer  materials ;  seeing  that 
there  is  so  much  evidence  everywhere  in  Europe  and  North  America 
of  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land,  as  well  as  land  into  sea,  smce  the 
commencement  of  the  glacial  epoch. 

But  although  a  large  portion  of  the  drift  of  North  America  has 
been  due,  like  that  of  Europe,  to  floating  ice  and  a  period  of  sub- 
mergence, that  continent  has  also  had  its  land-ice,  and  its  centres  of 
dispersion  of  erratic  blocks.  The  AVliite  Mountains  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, lat.  44°  N.,  the  loftiest  of  which  is  more  than  6000  feet  high, 
may  be  cited  as  an  example ;  and  the  late  Professor  Hitchcock  in- 
ferred that  some  of  the  highest  hills  hi  Massachusetts  once  sent  down 
their  glaciers  into  the  lower  coimtry.  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
in  Europe  several  quadrupeds  of  living,  as  well  as  extinct,  species 
were  common  to  pre-glacial  and  post-glacial  times.  In  like  manner 
there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  in  North  America  nmch  of  the  ancient 
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mammalian  fauna,  together  with  nearly  all  the  invertebrata,  lived 
through  the  ages  of  intense  cold. 

That  in  the  United  States,  the  Mastodon  gigantem  was  very  abundant 
after  the  drift  period  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  entire  skeletons  of  this 
animal  are  met  with  in  bogs  and  lacustrine  deposits  occupying  hollows 
in  the  drift.  They  sometimes  occur  in  the  bottom  even  of  small  ponds 
recently  drained  by  the  agriculturist  for  the  sake  of  the  shell  marl.  I  ex- 
amined one  of  these  spots  at  Geneseo  in  the  state  of  New  York,  from 
which  the  bones,  skull,  and  tusk  of  a  Mastodon  had  been  procured  in 
the  marl  below  a  layer  of  black  peaty  earth,  and  ascertained  that  all  the 
associated  freshwater  and  land  shells  were  of  a  species  now  common  in 
the  same  district.  They  consisted  of  several  species  of  Lymnea^  of  Pla- 
norbis  bkarinatuSy  Physa  heterostropha,  <fec 

In  1845  no  less  than  six  skeletons  of  the  same  species*  of  Mastodon 
were  found  in  Warren  county.  New  Jersey,  6  feet  below  the  surface,  by 
a  farmer  who  was  digging  out  the  rich  mud  from  a  small  pond  which 
he  had  drained.  Five  of  tbese  skeletons  were  lying  together,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  bones  crumbled  to  pieces  as  soon  as  they  were  exposed  to  the 
air.  But  nearly  the  whole  of  the  other  skeleton,  which  lay  about  10 
feet  apart  from  the  rest,  was  preserved  entire,  and  proved  the  correctness 
of  Cuvier's  conjecture  respecting  this  extinct  animal,  namely,  that  it 
had  twenty  ribs  like  the  living  elephant  From  the  clay  in  the  interior 
^lithin  tlie  ribs,  just  where  the  contents  of  the  stomach  might  naturally 
have  been  looked  for,  seven  bushels  of  vegetable  matter  were  extracted^ 
I  submitted  some  of  this  matter  to  Mr.  A.  Henfrey,  of  London,  for 
microscopic  examination,  and  he  informs  me  that  it  consists  of  pieces  of 
small  twigs  of  a  coniferous  tree  of  the  Cypress  family,  probably  the  young 
shoots  of  the  white  cedar,  Thvja  occidentalis,  still  a  native  of  North 
America,  on  which  therefore  we  may  conclude  that  this  extinct  Mastodon 
once  fed. 

Another  specimen  of  the  same  quadruped,  the  most  complete  and 
probably  the  largest  ever  found,  was  exhumed  in  1845  in  the  town  of 
Newburg,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  skeleton  being  25  feet,  and  its 
height  12  feet.  The  anchylosing  of  the  last  two  ribs  on  the  right  side 
afforded  Dr.  John  C.  Warren  a  true  gauge  for  the  space  occupied  by  the 
intervertcbrate  substance,  so  as  to  enable  him  to  form  a  correct  estimate 
of  the  entire  length.  The  tusks  when  discovered  were  10  feet  long,  but 
a  part  only  could  be  preserved.  The  large  proportion  of  animal  matter 
in  the  tusk,  teeth,  and  bones  of  some  of  these  fossil  mammalia  is  truly 
astonishing.  It  amounts  in  some  cases,  as  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson  has  ascer- 
tained by  analysis,  to  27  per  cent.,  so  that  when  all  the  earthy  ingre- 
dients are  removed  by  acids,  the  form  of  the  bone  remains  as  perfect, 
and  the  mass  of  animal  matter  is  almost  as  firm,  as  in  a  recent  bone 
subjected  to  similar  treatment. 

It  would  be  rash,  however  to  infer  from  such  data  that  these  quadru- 
peds were  mired  in  modem  times,  unless  we  use  that  term  strictly  in  a 
geological  sense. .  I  have  shown  that  there  is  a  fiuviatile  deposit  in  the 
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valley  of  the  Niagara,  oontaining  shells  of  the  genera  Melania^  LymMo^ 
Planorbi^,  ValvatOy  Ci/clas,  Unio,  JSelix,  &c.,  all  of  recent  species,  from 
which  the  bones  of  the  great  Mastodon  have  been  taken  in  a  very  perfect 
state.  Yet  the  whole  excavation  of  the  ravine,  for  many  miles  below 
the  Falls,  has  been  slowly  effected  since  that  fluviatile  deposit  was  thrown 
down. 

Whether  or  not,  in  assigning  a  period  of  more  than  30,000  years  for 
the  recession  of  the  Falls  from  Queenstown  to  their  present  site,  I  have 
over  or  under  estimated  the  time  required  for  that  operation,  no  one  can 
doubt  that  a  vast  number  of  centuries  must  have  elapsed  before  so  great 
a  series  of  geographical  changes  were  brought  about  as  have  occurred 
since  the  entombment  of  this  elephantine  quadruped.  The  freshwater 
gravel  which  incloses  it  is  decidedly  of  much  more  modem  origin  than 
the  drift  or  boulder  clay  of  the  same  region.* 

Other  extinct  animals  accompany  the  Mastodon  giganteua  in  the  post- 
glacial deposits  of  the  United  States,  among  which  the  Castoroides  ohi- 
oensiSj  Foster  and  Wyman,  a  huge  rodent  allied  to  the  beaver,  and  the 
Capyhara  may  be  mentioned.  But  whether  the  "loess,*'  and  other 
fr^hwater  and  marine  strata  of  the  Southern  States,  in  which  skeletons 
of  the  same  Mastodon  are  mingled  with  the  bones  of  the  Megatherium, 
.Mylodon,  and  Megalonyx,  were  contemporaneous  with  the  drift,  or  were 
of  subsequent  date,  is  a  chronological  question  still  open  to  discussion. 
It  appears  dear,  however,  from  what  we  know  of  the  tertiary  fossils  of 
Europe — and  I  believe  the  same  will  hold  true  in  North  America — that 
many  species  of  testacea  and  some  mammalia,  which  existed  prior  to  the 
glacial  epoch,  survived  that  era.  As  European  examples  among  tlie  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds,  the  Elephas  primigenius  and  Rhinoceros  tichorinus 
may  be  mentioned.  As  to  the  shells,  whether  freshwater,  terrestrial,  or 
marine,  they  need  not  be  enumerated  here,  as  allusion  will  be  made  to 
them  in  the  sequel,  when  the  pliocene  tertiary  fossils  of  Suffolk  are 
described.  The  fact  is  important,  as  refuting  the  hjrpothesis  that  the 
cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  so  intense  and  universal  as  to  annihilate 
all  living  creatures  throughout  the  globe. 

That  the  cold  was  greater  for  a  time  than  it  is  now  in  certain  parts  of 
Siberia,  Europe,  and  North  America,  will  not  be  disputed ;  but,  before 
we  can  infer  the  universality  of  a  colder  climate,  we  must  ascertain  what 
was  the  condition  of  other  parts  of  the  northern,  and  of  the  whole  south - 
em,  hemisphere  at  the  time  when  the  Scandinavian,  British,  and  Alpine 
erratics  were  transported  into  their  present  position.  It  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  great  deposit  of  drift  and  erratic  blocks  is  now  in  full  pro- 
gress of  formation  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  a  zone  corresponding 
in  latitude  to  the  Baltic,  and  to  Northern  Italy,  Switzerland,  France,  and 
England.  Should  the  uneven  bed  of  the  southern  ocean  be  hereafter 
converted  by  upheaval  into  land,  the  hills  and  valleys  will  l>e  strewed 
over  with  transported  fragments,  some  derived  from  the  antarctic  conti- 

•  See  Travols  in  N.  America,  voL  i.  chap,  ii.,  and  Principles  of  Geol.  chap  xiv. 
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nent,  others  from  islands  covered  with  glaciers,  like  South  Georgia, 
which  must  now  be  centres  of  the  dispersion  of  drift,  although  situ- 
ated in  a  latitude  agreeing  with  that  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in 
England. 

Not  only  are  these  operations  going  on  between  the  45th  and  60th 
parallels  of  latitude  south  of  the  line,  while  the  corresponding  zone 
of  Europe  is  free  from  ice ;  but,  what  is  still  more  worthy  of  remark, 
we  find  in  the  southern  hemisphere  itself,  only  900  miles  distant  from 
South  Georgia,  where  the  perpetual  snow  reaches  to  the  sea-beach, 
lands  covered  with  forest,  as  in  Terra  del  Fuego.  There  is  here  no 
difference  of  latitude  to  account  for  the  luxuriance  of  vegetation  in 
one  spot,  and  the  absolute  want  of  it  in  the  other;  but  among 
other  refrigerating  causes  in  South  Georgia  may  be  enumerated  the 
countless  icebergs  which  float  from  the  antarctic  zone,  and  which 
chill,  as  they  melt,  the  waters  of  the  ocean,  and  the  surrounding  air, 
which  they  fill  with  dense  fogs.  The  contrast  of  climate  and  glacial 
conditions  in  corresponding  zones  of  the  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres, and  even  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  same  side  of  the 
equator,  makes  it  highly  probable  that  the  extreme  of  cold  in  the 
glacial  period  was  not  experienced  simultaneously  in  North  America 
and  Europe. 

Connection  of  the  predominance  of  lakes  with  glacial  action, — It 
has  been  truly  remarked  that  lakes  are  very  common  in  those  coun- 
tries where  erratics,  striated  boulders,  and  rock  surfaces,  with  other 
signs  of  glaciation  abound ;  and  that  they  are  comparatively  rare  in 
tropical  and  subtropical  regions.  When  travelling  over  some  of  the 
lower  lands  in  Sweden,  far  from  mountains,  as  well  as  over  the  coast 
region  of  Maine  in  the  United  States,  and  other  districts  in  North 
America,  I  was  much  struck  with  the  innumerable  ponds  and  small 
lakes,  of  which  counterparts  are  described  as  equally  characteristic  of 
Finland,  Canada,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territories.  I  have  never 
seen  any  similar  form  of  the  surface  south  of  latitude  40^  N.  in  the 
western,  and  50°  N.  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  relation  of  a 
certain  number  of  these  sheets  of  water  to  the  glacial  period  is  obvi- 
ous enough,  for  not  a  few  of  them  are  dammed  up  by  barriers  of 
unstratified  drift.,  such  as  may  have  constituted  the  terminal  and  late- 
ral moraines  of  glaciers,  or  may  have  been  thrown  down  from  melting 
icebergs  when  the  country  was  still  under  water.  To  this  class  of 
lakes  and  ponds  the  term  "  morainic  "  has  been  applied.  But  I  agree 
with  Professor  Ramsay,  that  the  origin  of  many,  even  of  the  moder- 
ate-sized depressions  now  filled  with  water,  cannot  be  so  explained, 
because  many  of  them  have  their  barriers  formed  of  solid  rock. 

With  reference  to  cavities  of  large  dimensions  containing  water  in 
mountainous  regions,  they  have  been  truly  said  to  lie  almost  universally 
in  the  course  of  valleys  of  erosion,  being,  like  them,  narrow  in  propor- 
tion to  their  length.  If  many  of  them  run  in  the  lines  of  great  rents 
and  faults,  traversing  the  older  rocks,  this  is  no  more  than  may  be 
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said  of  most  of  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys  of  every  moun- 
tain chain.  Mr.  Jukes  has  well  observed  that  lake-basins  are  by  no 
means  caused  by  rents  gaping  or  widening  in  their  higher  extremities ; 
and  he  adds  that  where  fissures  have  been  examined  by  miners  in  the 
interior  of  the  earth,  whether  the  rocks  have  been  shifted  or  not,  they 
are  usually  only  a  few  feet  wide,  and  even  when  traced  for  more  thwi 
1000  feet  in  a  vertical  direction,  they  preserve  a  remarkable  uniformity 
in  width.  Nor  are  valleys  and  lake-basins  the  result  of  engulfment  or 
the  swallowing  up  in  subterranean  abysses  of  masses  once  at  or  near 
the  surface.  Had  this  been  the  case,  we  should  not  find,  as  we  now 
do,  the  same  strata  often  continuous  ft'om  side  to  side,  at  the  upper  and 
lower  ends  of  the  lake.  It  is  evident  that  the  materials  which  once 
filled  the  basin  have  been  gradually  removed,  so  that  older  formations 
are  now  exposed  to  view  on  the  bottom.  It  may  be  said  of  the  par- 
ticular masses  of  rock  now  constituting  the  sides  of  such  cavities,  as 
we  may  affirm  of  valleys  in  general,  that  they  were  never  nearer  each 
other  than  they  are  at  present  The  only  question,  then,  to  be  discussed 
is,  whether  the  denuding  cause  was  ice  or  running  water — a  glacier  or 
a  river. 

At  the  foot  of  every  cataract  we  see  that  the  water  has  formed  a 
deep  circular  pool.  In  like  manner  it  is  suggested  that  ice,  descend- 
ing a  precipice  or  steep  slope,  and  rubbing  off  sand  and  stones  fi-om 
the  surface  of  the  same,  may,  when  it  reaches  the  bottom  and  presses 
on  it  with  its  whole  weight,  so  grind  down  and  wear  away  the  rock, 
as  to  scoop  out  one  of  those  cavities  called  tarns.  But  if  we  admit 
such  a  process  as  matter  of  speculation,  wc  must  at  the  same  time 
suppose  that  after  it  has  worked  out  a  cavity  it  loses  all  power  to  ex- 
tend the  same,  being  wholly  unable  to  cut  a  gorge  through  the  barrier 
forming  the  lower  margin  of  the  tarn  at  the  point  where  the  discharge 
of  ice  formerly  took  place,  and  where  a  stream  now  issues.  This  di- 
minished force  of  erosion  wherever  the  ice  has  to  ascend  a  slope,  or  to 
move  horizontally,  seems  adverse  to  the  hypothesis  advanced  by 
Professor  Ramsay  of  the  formation  of  lakes  of  considerable  length 
and  depth  by  glaciers.  Yet  the  advocates  of  the  origin  of  lakes  by 
ice-action  do  not  hesitate  to  appeal  to  the  same  causation  to  account 
for  the  largest  Swiss  and  Italian  lakes  at  the  northern  and  southern 
foot  of  the  Alps,  such  as  those  of  Geneva,  Como,  and  Lago  Maggiore, 
which  vary  from  twenty  to  nearly  fifty  miles  in  length,  and  in  depth 
fi-om  600  to  2000  feet,  and  more. 

In  speculating  on  such  a  mode  of  origin,  we  feel  greatly  the  want 
of  positive  data,  which  might  enable  us  to  test  the  actual  power  of  a 
glacier  to  scoop  cavities  out  of  a  floor  of  subjacent  rock.  It  may, 
however,  be  remarked,  that  where  opportunities  are  enjoyed  of  seeing 
part  of  a  valley  from  which  a  glacier  has  retreated  in  historical  times, 
no  basin-shaped  hollows  are  conspicuous.  Domeshaped  protuberances, 
the  "  roches  raoutonnees"  before  described,  are  frequent ;  but  the  con- 
verse of  them,  or  cup  and  saucer-shaped  cavities,  are  wanting.     Every- 
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where  we  behold  proofs  that  the  glacier,  by  the  aid  of  sand  and  peb- 
bles, can  grind  down,  polish,  and  plane  the  bottom  ;  but  it  seems  in- 
capable of  doing  more,  although  the  fundamental  rocks  must  in  dif- 
ferent places,  be  of  very  unequal  hardness.  It  is  also  well  known  that 
at  certain  points  in  the  course  of  some  of  the  principal  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  transverse  rents  in  the  ice,  or  crevices,  several  feet  wide  and  of 
great  number  and  depth,  occur,  which  are  referred  by  geologists  to 
inequalities  in  the  ground  below,  over  which  the  icy  mass  is  pushed. 
In  such  instances,  though  the  ice  moves  on  and  the  old  crevices  close 
up,  others  of  precisely  the  same  form  and  dimensions  are  renewed 
every  year,  century  aiter  century,  in  the  same  place,  implying  that 
even  where  the  declivity  is  very  great,  and  the  propelling  force  from 
behind  enormous,  the  ice  cannot  saw  through  and  get  rid  of  the  ob- 
stacles which  impede  the  freedom  of  its  onward  march. 

When  we  are  endeavoring  to  form  sound  opinions  as  to  the  rela- 
tion of  the  frequency  of  lake-basins  to  an  antecedent  glacial  period, 
we  must  not  forget  that  such  basins,  large  and  small,  are  met  with  in 
all  latitudes,  and  that  there  are  lacustrine  deposits  of  all  geological 
epochs,  attesting  the  existence  of  lakes  at  times  when  no  one  is  dis- 
posed to  attribute  them  to  the  agency  of  ice.  In  Central  France,  for 
example,  in  the  Miocene  and  Eocene  periods,  there  were  lakes  of  con- 
siderable dimensions  when  the  climate,  like  that  of  the  preceding 
Cretaceous  era,  was  sub-tropical.  It  would,  indeed,  be  the  most  per- 
plexing of  all  enigmas  if  we  did  not  find  that  lake-basins  were  noW, 
and  had  been  at  all  times,  a  normal  feature  in  the  physiognomy  of  the 
earth's  surface,  since  we  know  that  unequal  movements  of  upheaval  and 
subsidence  are  now  in  progress,  and  were  going  on  at  all  former  geo- 
logical periods. 

It  needs  but  little  reflection  on  this  subject  to  discover  that,  when 
such  changes  of  level  are  in  progress,  some  of  the  principal  valleys  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  converted  in  some  parts  of  their  course  into  lakes  of 
considerable  magnitude.  To  escape  such  a  result  we  should  have  to 
assume  that  the  greatest  elevatory  movement  always  conforms  to  the 
central  axis  of  every  chain,  or,  what  would  be  still  more  singular, 
that  it  concides  in  direction  with  every  water-shed.  Occasionally,  no 
doubt,  there  would  be  such  a  coincidence,  and  if  so,  the  upheaval,  in- 
stead of  interfering  with  the  drainage  and  damming  back  the  rivers, 
would,  by  increasing  the  fall  of  water,  tend  even  to  obliterate  such 
lakes  as  preexisted.  But  sometimes  upheaval  will  be  in  excess  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  valley,  and  at  other  times  (which  would  equally  pro- 
duce lake-basins)  there  would  be  an  excess  of  subsidence  in  the  higher 
region,  the  alluvial  plains  below  sinking  at  a  less  rapid  rate,  or  being, 
perhaps,  stationary. 

When  controverting,  in  1863,  in  the  first  edition  of  my  "  Antiquity  of 
Man"  (p.  316),  Professor  Ramsay's  hypothesis  of  the  scooping  out  by 
ice  of  long  and  deep  cavities  like  those  containing  the  Swiss  and  Ital- 
ian lakes,  I  proposed  to  substitute  for  his  ice-agency  the  theory  of 
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unequal  movements  of  upheaval  and  subsidence.  I  assumed  that  the 
Alpine  region  had  been  exposed  for  countless  ages  to  the  action  of  rain 
and  rivers  from  Older  Pliocene  if  not  from  Upper  Miocene  times,  and  I 
therefore  inferred  that  the  larger  valleys,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  their  depth  and  width,  were  of  pre-glacial  origin.  If  they  were 
not  so,  it  seemed  to  me  that  we  should  be  called  upon  to  explain  a  more 
difficult  enigma  than  the  origin  of  the  lake-basins,  namely,  why  the 
rivers  had  been  idle  for  a  million  years  or  more,  leaving  to  glaciers  the 
task  of  doing  in  comparatively  modem  times  the  whole  work  of  ex- 
cavation. 

The  Alps  are  from  80  to  100  miles  across.  Let  us  suppose  a  cen- 
tral depression  in  this  chain  at  the  rate  of  5  feet  in  a  centur}%  while  the 
intensity  of  the  movement  gradually  diminishes  as  it  approaches  the 
outskirts  of  the  chain,  till  at  length  it  dies  out  in  the  surrounding 
lower  region.  ^Vfter  a  long  continuance  of  such  a  change  of  level, 
there  will  not  only  be  a  lessened  fall  of  all  the  rivers,  but  the  courses 
of  many  of  them  will,  at  various  points,  especially  near  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  be  converted  into  lakes.  If,  in  the  case  of  Wales,  we  can 
demonstrate  an  upward  movement  of  1400  feet  during  a  part  of  the 
glacial  epoch,  we. may  well  suppose  still  greater  alterations  of  level  in 
the  Alps,  and  agree  with  Charpcntier  that  those  mountains  which  from 
a  remote  geological  era  have  been  the  theatre  of  reiterated  upward 
and  downward  movements  may  have  been,  at  the  time  of  the  most  in- 
tense cold,  three  thousand  feet  higher  than  they  are  now.  They  may 
also  have  been  lowered  again,  as  I  have  elsewhere  suggested  ("  Anti- 
quity of  Man,"  p.  321,)  before  the  close  of  the  Glacdal  epoch,  and 
oscillations  of  such  magnitude  may  well  have  been  accompanied  by 
such  ine(|ualities  of  moveuieiit  as  would  inevitably  have  turned  some 
parts  of  the  preexisting  valleys  into  the  receptacles  of  vast  bodies  of 
ice,  destined  afterward  to  be  converted  into  water.  We  know  that 
in  the  earthquake  in  the  northern  island  of  New  Zealand,  in  January, 
1855,  there  was  a  permanent  rise  of  land  on  the  northeni  shores  of 
Cook's  Strait  to  the  extent  of  9  feet  verticallv.  On  one  side  of  Muko- 
muka  Point,  or  immediately  to  the  east,  there  was  no  movement, 
while  on  the  other  side,  or  to  the  westward,  there  was  a  gradual  dimi- 
nution  of  the  upheaval  from  9  feet  to  a  few  inches,  until,  at  a  distance 
of  about  23  miles,  no  change  of  level  was  perceptible.  Simultaneous- 
ly with  this  elevation  of  land,  there  was  a  sinking  of  the  low  coast  to 
the  amount  of  5  feet  in  the  middle  island  south  of  Cook's  Strait. 
The  repetition  of  such  unequal  movements  may,  in  a  time  geologicaUy 
brief,  turn  parts  of  any  valley  into  a  lake.  In  Finmark  an  ancient 
water-level  has  been  carefully  measured  along  the  borders  of  a  fiord, 
rising  gradually  at  the  rate  of  4  feet  in  a  mile  for  30  miles  from  south 
to  north,  until  at  one  extremitv  it  attains  an  elevation  of  135  feet 
above  the  other  end,  and  this  movement  is  of  post-pliocene  date. 
Whenever  the  lower  part  of  a  fiord  or  valley  is  thus  raised,  or  when- 

er  in  the  upper  portion,  subsidence  is  in  like  manner  in  excess,  a 
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lake-basin  may  result  as  above  stated.  K  there  be  no  ice,  the  forma- 
tion of  a  lake  will  depend  on  the  relation  of  two  forces :  the  rate  at 
which  the  land  is  raised  or  sunk,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  river  can  de- 
posit sediment  in  the  new  depressions.  Should  the  movement  be  very 
slow,  the  river  may  fill  the  incipient  cavity  with  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles, 
as  fast  as  it  is  formed,  and  having  levelled  it  up  may  aften^^ard  cut 
through  the  new  stony  barrier  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  depressed 
area ;  but  if  the  capacity  of  the  new  basin  increases  at  too  great  a 
rate,  the  river  will  only  be  able  to  encroach  partially  upon  it  by  form- 
ing a  delta  at  its  higher  extremity.  If  the  change  takes  place  in  a 
glacial  period,  the  thickness  of  the  ice  will  augment  from  century  to 
century,  not  in  consequence  of  erosion,  but  simply  because  the  con- 
tour of  the  valley  is  becoming  gradually  more  basin-shaped.  The 
mere  occupancy,  therefore,  of  cavities  by  ice,  by  preventing  fluviatile 
and  lacustrine  deposition,  is  one  cause  of  the  abundance  of  lakes 
which  will  come  into  existence  whenever  the  climate  changes  and  the 
ice  melts. 

In  Switzerland  there  are  lacustrine  formations  of  the  Post-pliocene 
period,  which  show  that  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  and  some  other  Swiss 
lakes,  were  formed  before  the  erosive  power  of  ice  had  been  exerted 
in  that  country  ("  Antiquity,"  p.  314).  In  Scotland,  also,  there  is 
evidence  that  some  of  the  main  valleys  by  which  the  drainage  now 
takes  place  were  in  existence  before  the  Glacial  epoch.  But  although 
most  of  the  valleys  of  the  Alps  and  some  of  the  lakes  were  pre-glacial, 
there  seems  ground  for  suspecting  that  not  a  few  of  the  valleys  were 
converted  into  lake-basins  during  the  long  series  of  ages  in  which  ice 
prevailed.  In  support  of  this  view,  many  good  observers  affirm  that 
below  the  present  outlet  of  the  great  lakes  in  Switzerland  and  Italy, 
an  ancient  fluviatile  alluvium  may  be  seen,  on  which  the  moraines  of 
the  great  glaciers  which  once  traversed  the  lakes  repose.  The  pebbles 
in  these  old  alluviums  comprise  all  those  varieties  of  rocks  which 
belong  to  the  upper  course  of  the  valley  above,  or  to  tributary  valleys 
in  the  same  higher  region.  The  phenomenon  here  alluded  to  would 
be  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  theory  that  the  rivers  were  once 
continuous,  or  not  intercepted  by  lake-basins  destined  to  be  filled  and 
traversed  by  glaciers.  It  is  unnecessary  to  resort  to  M.  de  MortiHet's 
hypothesis,  that  each  basin  was  first  filled  up  with  alluvium  sometimes 
above  2000  feet  thick,  and  that  this  was  ^terward  cleared  out  by  a 
glacier,  for  such  removal  would  imply  a  capacity  of  erosion  which  we 
are  not  warranted  to  assume,  and  which,  if  granted,  might  have 
enabled  the  ancient  glacier  of  the  Rhone  to  excavate  the  basin  of  the 
Lake  of  Geneva  out  of  the  miocenc  molasse.  Dr.  Falconer,  Mr.  Ball, 
and  other  writers^  have  pointed  out  that  the  form  of  several  of  the 
great  Italian  lakes,  such  as  Como,  Maggiore,  and  Garda,  is  by  no 
means  in  harmony  with  the  hypothesis  that  they  have  been  hollowed 
out  by  great  glaciers  which  once  passed  through  them. 

From  the  analogy  of  flowing  water,  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that 
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ice  would  move  slower  and  exert  less  friction  on  the  botton  in  propor- 
tion to  the  depth  of  the  cavity  which  it  fills,  for  the  motion  of  a  gla- 
cier resembles  that  of  a  river — the  upper  strata  moving  faster  than  the 
lower ;  and  if  there  be  a  depth  of  2600  feet,  as  in  Lago  Maggiore,  it 
is  difficult  to  conceive,  when  the  principal  discharge  of  ice  is  almost 
entirely  effected  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mass,  that  the  movement  at 
the  bottom  would  be  sufficiently  energetic  to  enable  the  ice  to  pene- 
trate deeply  into  the  rocks  below.  A  still  more  serious  objection  to 
the  ice-origin  of  lake-basins  is  deducible  from  absence  of  such  basins 
of  the  first  magnitude  in  the  plains  of  the  Po  at  certain  points  where 
the  greatest  of  the  extinct  glaciers  once  came  down  from  the  Alps,  leav- 
ing their  gigantic  moraines  in  the  low  country.  Of  this  absence,  the 
finest  example  occurs  at  Ivrea  and  south  of  it,  where  we  observe  a 
moraine  more  than  1500  feet  high  in  its  northern  part,  consisting  of 
mud,  stones,  and  large  erratic  blocks,  evidently  brought  down  from  the 
two  highest  of  the  Alps,  Mont  Blanc  and  Monte  Rosa.  This  old  mor- 
aine, when  it  issues  from  the  mountains  and  spreads  over  the  plains  of 
the  Po,  reposes  on  marine  strata  of  the  Pliocene  age,  so  unconsolidated 
that  the  glacier  might  have  scooped  out  of  it  a  deep  cavity  had  mov- 
ing ice  possessed  such  an  excavating  power. 

Another  example  of  the  absence  of  a  great  lake  where  we  ought  to 
have  found  one,  according  to  the  glacier-erosion  hypothesis,  occurs  in 
a  contiguous  region  on  the  other  side  of  Turin,  between  that  city  and 
Sosa,  where  the  moraine  of  the  Dora  Riparia  extends  far  and  wide. 

If,  in  surveying  a  mountain-chain,  lengthwise  or  transversely,  we 
observe  a  capricious  distribution  of  lakc-basius,  we  have  no  reason 
to  feel  surprise,  so  long  as  we  conceive  the  origin  of  the  basins  to  be 
due  to  subterranean  movements  in  the  earth's  cnist,  for  these  may  be 
partial  in  their  extent,  or  may  vary  in  their  direction  in  a  manner 
which  has  no  relation  to  the  course  of  the  valleys.  But  if,  rejecting 
the  aid  of  changes  of  level,  we  invoke  a  superficial  agency,  like  that  of 
glaciers,  we  are  then  utterly  at  a  loss  to  explain  why  they  should  scoop 
out  a  hollow  in  one  valley  and  perform  no  similar  feat  in  an  adjoining 
one. 

We  have  shown  that  rivers  are  doubly  instrumental  in  preventing 
the  fonnation  of  lake-basins ;  first,  by  labouring  incessantly  to  silt  up 
an  incipient  cavity,  and  secondly,  by  deepening  their  channels,  or  cut- 
ting out  new  ones  through  the  rocks,  which  may  have  been  slowly 
raised  up  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  regular  drainage.  There  is  no 
analogous  agency  at  work  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  except  partially, 
where  marine  currents  deriviug  sediment  from  wasting  shores,  or  from 
rivers,  deposit  it  at  the  bottom.  With  the  exceptions  of  such  areas 
of  submarine  deposition,  every  partial  subsidence  vf'Al  cause  a  perma- 
nent depression,  ready  to  become  the  receptacle  of  fresh  water  when- 
ever the  tract  emerges  or  is  turned  into  land.  As  to  the  extent  of  such 
lake-basins,  we  should  have  no  right  to  wonder  if  they  equal  in  size 
Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  or  even  Lake  Superior  itself,  provided  the 
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lapse  of  geological  time  has  been  sufficiently  protracted.     But  suppose 
the  submerged  area  to  liave  been  continually  traversed  by  huge  ice- 
bergs like  Baffin's  Bay,  for  thousands  of  years  before  it  became  part 
of  the  continent     In  that  case  we  should  not  only  find  on  it  a  multi 
tude  of  morainic  lakes  of  various  sizes,  but  probably  many  shallow 
saucer-like  cavities  worn  in  the  bed  of  the  sea,  out  of  rocks  in  situ,  by 
the  reiterated  impinging  upon  them  of  huge  masses  of  ice,  moving  (as 
before  described,  p.  148)  in  their  lowestparts  with  a  velocity  of  as  many 
miles  as  even  the  uppermost  strata  of  a  glacier  move  inches.     The 
winds  and  currents  might  carry  hundreds  of  such  bergs  during  every 
century  toward  the  same  tracts,  and  these  might  exert  a  great  amount 
of  friction  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean.     The  mud  and  sand  formed  by 
the  abrasion  of  rock,  or  any  stones  which  might  be  frozen  into  the 
bottom  of  the  iceberg,  or  driven  into  it  when  the  mass  impinged  with 
great  force  on  the  bed  of  the  sea,  may  be  removed  as  soon  as  the  berg, 
by  melting  in  its  upper  part,  becomes  lighter,  and  rising  floats  away. 
In  this  instance  the  conditions  are  more  favorable,  both  for  triturating 
a  rocky  floor  and  clearing  out  earth  and  stones  from  the  new-formed 
cavity,  than  are  conceivable  in  the  case  of  a  glacier  descending  a  valley. 
Causes  of   Change  of   Climate, — Submergence  of  (he  Sahara, — I 
endeavored  in  1830,  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology,"  chapters  vii.  and 
viii.,  to  point  out  the  intimate  connection  of  climate  with  the  state  of 
the  physical  geography  of  the  globe  existing  at  any  given  period.     If, 
for  example,  at  certain  periods  of  the  past,  the  antarctic  land  was  less 
elevated  and  less  extensive  than  now,  while  that  at  the  north  pole  was 
higher  and  more  continuous,  the  conditions  of  the  northern  and  south- 
em  hemispheres  might  have  been  to  a  great  extent  the  reverse  of  what 
we  now  witness  in  regard  to  climate.     But  if  in  both  of  the  polar  re- 
gions a  considerable  area  of  elevated  dry  land  existed,  such  a  concur- 
rence of  refrigerating  conditions  in  both  hemispheres  might  have 
created  for  a  time  an  intensity  of  cold  never  experienced  since.    Some 
geologists  have  objected  that  the  cold  of  the  glacial  period  was  so 
general  throughout  the  polar  and  temperate  regions  on  both  sides  of 
the  equator,  that  mere  local  changes  in  the  external  configuration  of 
our  planet  cannot  be  imagined  to  afford  an  adequate  cause  for  a 
revolution  in  temperature  of  so  modem  a  date.     But  the  more  we 
compare  the  state  of  the  earth's  surface  in  pliocene,  post-pliocene,  and 
recent  times,  the  more  evidence  do  we  obtain  of  upward  and  down- 
ward movement  on  such  a  scale  as  to  convince  us  that  in  different  parts 
of  the  periods  in  question  a  map  of  the  world  would  no  more  resem- 
ble  our   present   maps   than    Europe    now   resembles    America    or 
Africa.     A  careful  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  living  species  of 
animals  and  plants  in  tertiary  and  recent  times  leads  to  similar  con- 
clusions as  to  the  vastness  of  the  changes  which  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  the  globe  has  undergone,  so  that  the  theory  in  question  cannot 
be  impugned  on  the  score  of  a  want  of  universality  in  the  movements 
of  the  earth's  cmst. 
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The  changes  alluded  to  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology ''  as  capable 
of  affecting  the  climates  of  the  globe  at  successive  geological  periods, 
consisted  chiefly  of  the  conversion  of  sea  into  land  and  land  into  sea, 
the  increased  or  diminished  height  of  mountain  chains  and  conti- 
nents, and  the  preponderance  of  land  and  water  in  high  and  low  lati- 
tudes, together  with  the  new  direction  given  to  the  principal  currents 
of  the  ocean,  such  as  the  Gulf-stream.  But  although  I  did  not  omit 
to  mention  the  vast  heat  which  is  carried  by  the  winds  from  the  great 
desert  of  Africa  to  those  parts  of  Europe  which  lie  immediately  north 
of  it,  I  was  not  able  to  avail  myself  of  a  geographical  fact  since  ascer- 
tained by  geologists  respecting  the  Sahara,  namely,  that  this  desert 
must  have  formed  part  of  the  sea  when  the  cold  of  the  glacial  epoch 
was  at  its  height.  Ritter  had  suggested  in  1817,  that  the  African 
desert  had  been  under  water  at  a  very  modem  period,  and  M.  Escher 
von  der  Linth  gave  it  as  his  opinion  in  1852,  that  if  this  submergence 
were  true,  it  would  explain  why  the  Alpine  glaciers  had  attained  in 
the  Post-pliocene  period  those  colossal  dimensions  which  Venetz  and 
Charpentier,  reasoning  on  geological  data,  first  assigned  to  them. 
Since  this  hint  was  thrown  out  by  the  distinguished  Swiss  geologists, 
Messrs.  Laurent  and  Tristram,  and  in  1863  M.  Escher  himself  to- 
gether with  MM.  Desor  and  Martins,  have  found  marine  shells,  espe- 
cially the  common  cockle,  Cardium  edule^  scattered  far  and  wide, 
from  west  to  east,  over  the  desert,  while  the  shells  of  these  and  other 
living  species  have  also  been  found  in  boring  Artesian  wells,  at  the 
depth  of  many  feet  below  the  surface. 

The  space  now  occupied  by  the  Sahara,  instead  of  forming  a  tract 
of  parched  and  burning  sand,  from  which  the  south  wind  or  sirocco 
now  derives  its  scorching  heat  and  dryness,  constituted  fonnerly  a 
wide  marine  area,  stretching  several  hundred  miles  north  and  south 
and  east  and  west.  From  this  area  the  south  wind  must  formerly 
have  absorbed  moisture,  and  must  have  been  still  farther  cooled  and 
saturated  with  aciueous  vapor  as  it  passed  over  the  Mediterranean. 
When  at  length  it  reached  the  Alps,  and,  striking  them,  was  driven 
into  the  higher  and  more  rarefied  regions  of  the  atmosphere,  it 
would  part  with  its  watery  burden  in  the  fonn  of  snow,  so  that  the 
same  aerial  current  which  under  the  name  of  the  Fohn  or  Sirocco 
now  plays  a  leading  part  with  its  hot  and  dry  breath,  sometimes  even 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  melting  the  snow  and  checking  the  growth 
of  glaciers,  must,  at  the  period  alluded  to,  have  been  the  principal 
feeder  of  Alpine  snow  and  ice. 

METEORITES    IN   DRIFT. 

As  my  account  of  the  glacial  period  has  led  me  to  speak  at  some 
length  of  post -pliocene  drift,  I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  referring 
to  the  discovery  of  a  meteoric  stone  at  a  great  depth  in  the  alluvium 
of  Northern  Asia. 
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Erman,  in  his  Archives  of  Russia  for  1841  (p.  314),  cites  a  very  cir- 
cumstantial account  drawn  up  by  a  Bussian  miner  of  the  finding  of  a 
mass  of  meteohc  iron  in  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  the  Altai.  Some 
small  fragments  of  native  iron  were  first  met  with  in  the  gold-washings 
of  Petropawlowsker  in  the  Mrassker  Circle ;  but  though  they  attracted 
attention,  it  was  supposed  that  they  must  have  been  broken  ofi*  from  the 
tools  of  the  workmen.  At  length,  at  the  depth  of  31  feet  5  inches  from 
the  surface,  they  dug  out  a  piece  of  iron  weighing  17J  pounds,  of  a 
steel-gray  color,  somewhat  harder  than  ordinary  iron,  and,  on  analyzing 
it,  found  it  to  consist  of  native  iron,  with  a  small  proportion  of  nickel,  as 
usual  in  meteoric  stones.  It  was  buried  in  the  bottom  of  the  deposit 
where  the  gravel  rested  on  a  flaggy  limestone.  Much  brown  iron  ore, 
as  well  as  gold,  occurs  in  the  same  gravel,  which  appears  to  be  part  of 
that  extensive  auriferous  formation  in  which  the  bones  of  the  mammoth, 
the  Rhinoceros  tichorhinus,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds  abound.  No 
sufficient  data  are  suppHed  to  enable  us  to  determine  whether  it  be  of 
Post-Pliocene  or  Newer  Pliocene  date. 

We  ought  not,  I  think,  to  feel  surprise  that  we  have  not  hitherto 
succeeded  in  detecting  the  signs  of  such  aerolites  in  older  rocks,  for, 
besides  their  rarity  in  our  own  days,  those  which  fell  into  the  sea  (and  it 
is  with  marine  strata  that  geologists  have  usually  to  deal),  being  chiefly 
composed  of  native  iron,  would  rapidly  enter  into  new  chemical  combi- 
nations, the  water  and  mud  being  charged  with  chloride  of  sodium  and 
other  salts.  We  find  that  anchors,  cannon,  and  other  cast-iron  imple- 
ments which  have  been  buried  for  a  few  hundred  years  off"  our  English 
coast  have  decomposed  in  part  or  entirely,  turning  the  sand  and  gravel 
which  inclosed  them  into  a  conglomerate,  cemented  together  by  oxide  of 
iron.  In  like  manner  meteoric  iron,  although  its  rusting  would  be  some- 
what checked  by  the  alloy  of  nickel,  could  scarcely  ever  fail  to  decompose 
in  the  course  of  thousands  of  years,  becoming  oxide,  sulphuret,  or  car^ 
bonate  of  iron,  and  its  origin  being  then  no  longer  distinguishable.  The 
greater  the  antiquity  of  rocks, — the  oftener  they  have  been  heated  and 
cooled,  permeated  by  gases  or  by  the  waters  of  the  sea,  the  atmosphere 
or  mineral  springs, — the  smaller  must  be  the  chance  of  meeting  with  a 
mass  of  native  iron  unaltered;  but  the  preservation  of  the  ancient 
meteorite  of  the  Altai,  and  the  presence  of  nickel  in  these  curious  bodies, 
renders  the  recognition  of  them  in  deposits  of  remote  periods  less  hope- 
less than  we  might  have  anticipated. 

12 
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CHAPTER  Xm. 


OF  TEBTIABT  T0BHATI0N8. — PUOOEITB   PERIOD. 

Order  ol  gateetaoa  of  sedimentuy  fomutions— Imperfection  of  the  record — Defe^ 
tivencn  ind  obecurit;  of  Ihe  moDameDta  grester  in  proportion  to  their  antiqiii^ 
— Sxaeone  for  studying  the  newer  gn)i4«  Snt — General  prindplea  of  claMMo- 
tioD  of  t«rti«7  Btrata — Detached  fomuCionB  Bctttcred  over  Europe — Strata  of 
Paiu  and  London — More  modem  groups — Peculiar  difficulties  in  dclcmuning  tLe 
ohronologj  of  tertiarj  formations — Inereuaiiig  proportion  of  liTlng  spedet  of 
Bhella  in  strata  of  neirer  origin — Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Pliocene  terms  explained 
— Formations  of  the  Kewer  PUocene  period — Island  of  Ischia — EBStem  bate  of 
Uount  Etna — Kewer  Plioceoe  Btrata  of  great  hdght  and  extent  in  Sietl; — Por- 
matioDB  of  same  age  in  the  Upper  Val  d'Arno— Morwlcb  Crag — (IhiUesIbrd 
beds— Bridlington  beds— Older  Pliocene  strata— Red  Crag  of  Suffolk- White 
or  coralline  Oog — Sncccssire  refrigeration  of  climate  proved  b;  the  pliocene 
shells  of  Suffolk  and  Norfolk — Antwerp  Crag — Subaptnnioe  Btnia — Aral»<kt- 
pian  fonualions. 

Thx  post-tcrtiary  formations,  comprieing  the  Poat-plioccne  and 
Recent,  having  been  described  in  the  last  three  chapters,  I  h&re 
now  to  give  an  account  of  the  strata  called  tertiary  and  the  several 
groups  into  which  they  have  been  subdivided. 

The  annexed  diagram  will  show  the  order  and  superposition  of  the 
principal  seta  of  fossiliferous  deposits  enumerated  in  the  table,  pt^ 


101,  assuming  them  all  to  be  visible  m  one  continuon<i  section.  In 
nature,  as  before  hinted,  page  98,  we  have  never  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  whole  of  them  so  displayed  in  a  single  region ,  first,  be- 
cause sedimentary  deposition  is  i.onlined,  durmg  any  one  geological 
pcnod,  to  limited  areas  ,  and  secondly,  because  strata,  after  they  have 
been  fonne<l,  are  liable  to  be  utterly  annihilated  o\cr  wide  areas  by 
denudation  But  whereser  certain  menibi.rs  of  the  scries  arc  pres- 
ent, they  overlie  one  another  m  the  order  mdujitcd  lu  the  diagram, 
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tliough  not  always  in  the  exact  manner  there  represented,  because 
some  of  them  repose  occasionally  in  unconformable  stratification  on 
others.  This  mode  of  superposition  has  been  already  explained  at 
page  69.  Where  it  occurs  it  is  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a 
great  dissimilarity  in  the  species  of  organic  remains  of  the  sets  of 
strata  next  in  succession,  the  discordance  implying  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  which  intervened  between  the  two  formations  in  juxta- 
position. During  the  ages  which  elapsed,  and  of  which  no  records 
have  been  handed  down  to  us  in  the  area  in  question,  we  may  sup- 
pose a  gradual  change  to  have  been  going  on  in  the  state  of  the  ani- 
mal creation,  and  the  same  interval  allowed  time  for  a  great  amount 
of  movement  and  dislocation  to  have  been  brought  about  in  the 
earth's  crust,  so  that  the  strata  previously  existing  in  the  region 
alluded  to  had  been  much  dbturbed  and  their  edges  exposed  to 
aqueous  denudation  before  the  more  modem  set  were  thrown  down 
upon  them. 

Where  the  widest  gaps  appear  in  the  sequence  of  organic  remains, 
as  between  the  Permian  and  Triassic  rocks,  or  between  the  Creta- 
ceous and  Eocene,  examples  of  such  unconformability  are  very  fre- 
quent. But  they  are  also  met  with  in  some  part  or  other  of  the 
world  at  the  junction  of  almost  all  the  other  principal  formations, 
and  sometimes  the  subordinate  divisions  of  any  one  of  the  leading 
groups  may  be  found  lying  unconformably  on  another  subordinate 
member  of  the  same — the  Upper,  for  example,  on  the  Lower  Silurian, 
or  the  superior  division  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  on  a  lower  mem- 
ber of  the  same,  and  so  forth.  Instances  of  such  irregularities  in  the 
mode  of  succession  of  the  strata  next  in  contact  are  the  more  intelli- 
gible the  more  we  extend  our  survey  of  the  fossiliferous  formations, 
for  we  are  continually  bringing  to  light  deposits  of  intermediate  date, 
which  have  to  be  intercalated  between  those  previously  known,  and 
which  reveal  to  us  a  long  series  of  events,  of  which  antecedently  to 
such  discoveries  we  had  no  knowledge. 

But  while  unconformability  invariably  bears  testimony  to  a  lapse 
of  unrepresented  time,  the  conformability  of  two  sets  of  strata  in 
contact  by  no  means  implies  that  the  newer  formation  immediately 
succeeded  the  older  one.  It  simply  implies  that  the  ancient  rocks 
were  subjected  to  no  movements  of  such  a  nature  as  to  tilt,  bend,  or 
break  them  before  the  more  modem  formation  was  superimposed. 
It  does  not  show  that  the  earth's  cmst  was  motionless  in  the  region 
in  question,  for  there  may  have  been  a  gradual  sinking  or  rising, 
extending  uniformly  over  a  large  surface,  and  yet,  during  such  move- 
ment, the  stratified  rocks  may  have  retained  their  original  horizontal- 
ity  of  position.  There  may  have  been  a  conversion  of  a  wide  area 
from  sea  into  land  and  from  land  into  sea,  and  during  these  changes 
of  level  some  strata  may  have  been  slowly  removed  by  aqueous 
action,  and  after  this  new  strata  may  be  superimposed,  differing  per- 
haps in  date  by  thousands  of  years  or  centuries,  and  yet  resting  con- 
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formablj  on  the  older  set  There  maj  even  be  a  blending  of  the 
materials  constitating  the  older  deposit  with  those  of  the  newer,  so 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  passage  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  one  rook 
into  the  other  as  if  there  had  been  no  break  or  interruption  in  the 
depositing  process. 

Although  by  the  frequent  cUscovery  of  new  sets  of  intermediate 
strata  the  tranntion  from  one  type  of  organic  remains  to  another  ia 
becoming  less  and  less  abrupt^  yet  the  entire  series  of  records  appears 
to  the  geologists  now  living  £ar  more  fragmentary  and  defective  than 
it  seemed  to  their  predecessors  half  a  century  ago.  The  earlier  en* 
quirersy  as  often  as  they  encountered  a  break  in  the  regular  sequence 
<rf  formations,  connected  it  theoretically  with  a  sudden  and  violent 
catastrophe,  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  regular  course  of  events 
that  had  been  going  on  uninterruptedly  for  ages,  annihilating  at  the 
same  time  all  or  nearly  all  the  organic  beings  which  had  previously 
flourished,  after  which,  order  being  reestablished,  a  new  series  of  evente 
WIS  initiated.  In  proportion  as  our  fiaith  in  these  views  grows  weaker, 
and  the  phenomena  of  the  organic  and  inoiganic  world  presented  to 
us  by  geology  seem  explicable  on  the  hypothesis  of  gradual  and  in- 
sensible ohaii^ges,  varied  only  by  minor  convulsions,  such  as  have  been 
witnessed  in  historical  times ;  and  in  proportioft  as  it  is  thou^t  possi- 
Ue  that  former  fluctuations  in  the  organic  world  may  be  duo  to  the 
indefinite  modifiability  of  species  without  the  necessity  x>f  asHmung 
new  and  independent  acts  of  creation,  the  number  and  magnitude  of 
the  gaps  which  still  remain,  or  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  record, 
become  more  and  more  striking,  and  what  we  possess  of  the  ancient 
annals  of  the  earth's  history  appears  as  nothing  when  contrasted  with 
that  which  has  been  lost. 

When  we  examine  a  large  area  such  as  Europe,  the  average  as  well 
as  the  extreme  height  above  the  sea  attained  by  the  older  formatiebs 
is  usually  found  to  exceed  that  reached  by  the  more  modem  ones,  the 
primary  or  paleozoic  rising  higher  than  the  secondary,  and  these  in 
their  turn  than  the  tertiary,  while  in  reference  to  the  three  divisions 
of  the  tertiary,  the  lowest  or  Eocene  group  attains  a  higher  summit 
level  than  the  Miocene,  and  these  again  a  greater  height  than  the 
Pliocene  formations.  Lastly,  the  post-tertiary  deposits,  such,  at 
least,  as  are  of  marine  origin,  are  most  commonly  restricted  to 
much  more  moderate  elevations  above  the  sea  level  than  the  tertiary 
strata. 

It  is  also  observed  that  strata,  in  proportion  as  they  are  of  newer 
date,  bear  the  nearest  resemblance  in  mineral  character  to  those  which 
are  now  in  tlie  progress  of  formation  in  seas  or  lakes,  the  newest 
of  all  consisting  principally  of  soft  mud  or  loose  sand,  in  some  places 
full  of  sheUs,  corals,  and  other  organic  bodies,  animal  or  vegetable,  in 
others  wholly  devoid  of  such  remains.  The  farther  we  recede  from 
the  present  time,  and  the  higher  the  antiquity  of  the  formations  which 
we  examine,  the  greater  are  the  changes  which  the  sedimentary  de- 
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posits  have  andergone.  Masses,  for  example,  which  were  originally 
soft  and  yielding  have  been  condensed  by  pressure,  others  which  were 
incoherent  have  been  solidified  by  the  infiltration  of  mineral  matter 
which  has  cemented  together  their  separate  parts ;  others  have  been 
modified  by  heat,  traversed  by  shrinkage  cracks,  and  partially  crys- 
tallized, or  the  strata  have  been  firactured  daring  earthquakes,  or  bent 
and  contorted  by  lateral  pressure,  or  thrown  into  a  vertical  position,  or 
even  overturned  so  that  the  original  order  of  superposition  has  been 
inverted,  and  the  beds  which  were  at  first  the  lowest  have  become  the 
uppermost. 

The  organic  remains  also  have  sometimes  been  obliterated  entirely, 
or  the  mineral  matter  of  which  they  were  composed  has  been  removed 
and  replaced  by  other  substances,  as  when  calcareous  fossils  have  been 
silicified. 

We  likewise  observe  that  the  older  the  rocks  the  more  widely  do 
their  organic  remains  depart  firom  the  types  of  the  living  creation. 
First,  we  find  in  the  newer  tertiary  rocks  a  few  species  which  no  longer 
exist,  mixed  with  many  living  ones,  and  then,  as  we  go  farther  back, 
many  genera  and  families  at  present  unknown  make  their  appearance, 
until  we  come  to  strata  in  which  the  fossil  relics  of  existing  species  are 
nowhere  to  be  detected,  except  a  few  of  the  lowest  forms  of  inverte- 
brata,  while  some  orders  of  animals  and  plants  wholly  unrepresented 
in  the  living  world  begin  to  be  conspicuous. 

When  we  study,  therefore,  the  geological  records  of  the  earth  and 
its  inhabitants,  we  find,  as  in  human  liistory,  the  defectiveness  and 
obscurity  of  the  monuments  always  increasing  the  remoter  the  era  to 
which  we  refer.  The  difficulty  of  determining  the  true  chronological 
relations  of  rocks  is  also  more  and  more  enhanced,  especiaUy  when 
we  are  comparing  those  which  were  formed  simultaneously  in  very  dis- 
tant regions  of  the  globe.  Hence  we  advance  with  securer  steps  when 
we  begin  with  the  study  of  the  geological  records  of  later  times, 
proceeding  from  the  newer  to  the  older,  or  from  the  more  to  the  less 
known. 

In  thus  inverting  what  might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  more  natural 
order  of  historical  research,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  each  of  the 
periods  above  enumerated,  even  the  shortest,  such  as  the  Post-tertiary, 
or  the  Pliocene,  Miocene,  or  Eocene,  embrace  a  succession  of  events 
of  vast  extent,  so  that  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  what  we  already 
know  of  any  one  of  them  would  require  many  volumes  of  the  size  of 
this  treatise.  When,  therefore,  we  approach  one  of  the  newer  groups 
before  endeavoring  to  decipher  the  monuments  of  an  older  one,  it  is 
like  endeavoring  to  master  the  history  of  our  own  country  and  that 
of  some  contemporary  nations,  before  we  enter  upon  Roman  History, 
or  like  investigating  the  annals  of  Ancient  Italy  and  Greece  before  we 
approach  those  of  Egypt  and  Assyria.  That  there  are  inconveniences 
in  thus  inverting  the  order  in  which  the  successive  events  are  spoken 
of  I  fully  admit,  but  there  are  also  unquestionable  advantages,  and 
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practicaUy  it  will  lead  to  bo  mLuippreheiiiion  as  to  the  chronological 
sequence  of  formations. 

The  ori^  of  the  terms  Primary  and  Secondary  was  explained  in  the 
eighth  cluster,  p.  92. 

The  Tertiary  strata  were  so  called  becaose  they  were  all  posterior 
in  date  to  the  Secondary  series,  of  which  last  the  Chalk  or  Cretaceous, 
No.  9,  fig.  140,  constitutes  the  newest  group.  The  whole  of  them 
were  at  &rst  confounded,  as  before  stated,  p.  87,  with  the  superficial 
alluviums  of  Europe ;  and  it  was  long  before  their  real  extent  and 
thickness,  and  the  various  ages  to  which  they  belong,  were  folly  re- 
cognized. They  were  observed  to  occur  in  patches,  some  of  fireeh- 
wftter,  others  of  marine  origin,  their  geographical  area  being  usually 
small  as  compared  to  the  secondary  formations,  and  their  position 
often  suggesting  the  idea  of  their  having  been  deposited  in  difier- 
ent  bays,  lakes,  estuaries,  or  inland  seas,  after  a  large  portion  of  the 
space  now  occupied  by  Europe  had  already  been  converted  into  dry 
land. 

The  first  deposits  of  this  class,  of  which  the  characters  were  accurately 
determined,  were  those  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  described 
in  1810  by  MM.  Cuvier  and  Brongniart  They  were  ascertained  to  con- 
sist of  successive  sets  of  strata,  some  of  marine,  others  of  freshwater 
origin,  lying  one  upon  the  other.  The  fossil  sheUs  and  corals  were  per- 
ceived to  be  almost  all  of  unknown  species,  and  to  have  in  general  a 
near  affinity  to  those  now  inhabiting  wanner  seas.  The  bones  and  skel- 
etons  of  land  animals,  some  of  them  of  lai'ge  size,  and  belonging  to  more 
than  forty  distinct  species,  were  examined  by  Cuvier,  and  declared  by  him 
not  to  agree  specifically,  nor  even  for  the  most  part  generically,  with  any 
hitherto  observed  in  the  living  creation. 

Strata  were  soon  afterwards  brought  to  light  in  the  vicinity  of  London, 
and  in  Hampshire,  which  although  dissimilar  in  mineral  composition, 
were  justly  inferred  by  Mr.  T.  Webster  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  those  of 
Paris,  because  the  greater  number  of  the  fossil  shells  were  specifically 
identical.  For  the  same  reason  rocks  found  on  the  Gironde,  in  the  South 
of  France,  and  at  certain  points  in  the  North  of  Italy,  were  smpected  to 
be  of  contemporaneous  origin. 

A  variety  of  deposits  were  afterwards  found  in  other  parts  of  Europe, 
all  reposing  immediately  on  rocks  as  old  or  older  than  the  chalk, 
and  which  exhibited  certain  general  characters  of  resemblance  in  their 
organic  remains  to  those  previously  observed  near  Paris  and  London. 
An  attempt  was  therefore  made  at  first  to  refer  the  whole  to  one  pe- 
riod ;  and  when  at  length  this  seemed  impracticable,  it  was  contended 
that  as  in  the  Parisian  series  there  were  many  subordinate  formations 
of  considerable  thickness  which  must  have  accumulated  one  after  the 
other,  during  a  great  lapse  of  time,  so  the  various  patches  of  tertiary 
strata  scattered  over  Europe  might  conespond  in  age,  some  of  them 
to  the  older,  and  others  to  the  newer,  subdivisions  of  the  Parisian 
series. 
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This  error,  though  ahnost  unavoidable  on  the  part  of  those  who 
made  the  first  generalizations  in  this  branch  of  Geology,  retarded  se- 
riously for  some  years  the  progress  of  classification.  A  more  scrupu- 
lous attention  to  specific  distinctions,  aided  by  a  careful  regard  to  the 
relative  position  of  the  strata  containing  them,  led  at  length  to  the  con- 
viction that  there  were  formations  both  marine  and  freshwater  of  various 
ages,  and  all  newer  than  the  strata  of  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  and 
London. 

One  of  the  first  steps  in  this  chronological  reform  was  made  in  1811, 
by  an  English  naturalist,  Mr.  Parkinson,  who  pointed  out  the  fact  that 
certain  shelly  strata,  provincially  termed  "  Crag"  in  Suffolk,  lie  decidedly 
over  a  deposit  which  was  the  continuation  of  the  blue  clay  of  London. 
At  the  same  time  he  remarked  that  the  fossil  testacea  in  these  newer 
beds  were  distinct  from  those  of  the  blue  clay,  and  that  while  some  ot 
them  were  of  unknown  species,  others  were  identical  with  species  now 
inhabiting  the  British  seas. 

Another  important  discovery  was  soon  afterwards  made  by  Brocchi  in 
Italy,  who  investigated  the  argillaceous  and  sandy  deposits  replete  with 
shells  which  form  a  low  range  of  hills,  flanking  the  Apennines  on  both 
sides,  from  the  plains  of  the  Po  to  Calabria.  These  lower  hills  were 
called  by  him  the  Subapennines,  and  were  formed  of  strata  chiefly  marine, 
and  newer  than  those  of  Paris  and  London. 

Another  tertiary  group  occurring  in  the  neighborhood  of  Bourdeaux 
and  Dax,  in  the  south  of  France,  was  examined  by  M.  de  Basterot  in 
1825,  who  described  and  figured  several  hundred  species  of  shells,  which 
differed  for  the  most  part  both  from  the  Parisian  series  and  those  of  the 
Subapennine  hills.  It  was  soon,  therefore,  suspected  that  thb  fauna 
might  beloDg  to  a  period  intermediate  between  that  of  the  Parisian  and 
Subapennine  strata,  and  it  was  not  long  before  the  evidence  of  super- 
position was  brought  to  bear  in  support  of  this  opinion  ;  for  other  strata, 
contemporaneous  with  those  of  Bourdeaux,  were  observed  in  one  district 
(the  Valley  of  the  Loire),  to  overlie  the  Parisian  formation,  and  in  an- 
other (in  Piedmont)  to  underlie  the  Subapennine  beds.  The  first  exam- 
ple of  these  was  pointed  out  in  1829  by  M.  Desnoyers,  who  ascertained 
that  the  sand  and  marl  of  marine  origin  called  Faluns,  near  Tours,  in 
the  basin  of  the  Loire,  full  of  sea-shells  and  corals,  rested  upon  a  lacus- 
trine formation,  which  constitutes  the  uppermost  subdivision  of  the 
Parisian  group,  extending  continuously  throughout  a  great  table-land 
intervening  between  the  basin  of  the  Seine  and  that  of  the  Loire.  The 
other  example  occurs  in  Italy,  where  strata,  containing  many  fossils  sim- 
ilar to  those  of  Bourdeaux,  were  observed  by  Bonelli  and  others  in  the 
environs  of  Turin,  subjacent  to  strata  belonging  to  the  Subapennine 
group  of  Brocchi. 

Without  pretending  to  give  a  complete  sketch  of  the  progress  of  dis- 
covery, I  may  refer  to  the  facts  above  enumerated,  as  illustrating  the 
course  usually  pursued  by  geologists  when  they  attempt  to  found  new 
chronological  divisions.    The  method  bears  some  analogy  to  that  pur- 
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sued  by  the  naturalist  in  the  oonstructicm  of  genera,  when  he  selecsto  a 
typical  spedeB,  and  then  daases  as  congeners  all  other  species  of  animak 
and  plants  whidi  agree  with  Ais  standard  within  certain  limits.  The 
genera  A  and  G  having  been  founded  on  these  principles,  a  new  speoiea 
18  afterwards  met  with,  departing  widely  both  from  A  and  G,  but  in  * 
many  respects  of  an  intermediate  character.  For  this  new  type  it  be- 
comes necessaiy  to  institnte  the  new  genus  B,  in  whi^h  are  indlnded  all 
species  afterwards  brought  to  light,  which  agree  more  nearly  with  B  than 
with  the  types  of  A  or  G.  In  like  manner  a  new  formation  is  met  with 
in  geology,  and  the  characters  of  its  fossil  fauna  and  flora  investigated* 
Aom  that  moment  it  is  considered  as  a  record  of  a  certain  period  of  the 
earth's  history,  and  a  standard  to  which  other  deposits  may  be  comr 
pared.  If  any  are  found  containing  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  oiganio 
remains,  and  occupying  the  same  relative  position,  they  are  r^;arded  in 
the  light  of  contemporary  annals.  All  such  monuments  are  said  to  r^ 
late  to  one  period,  during  which  certain  events  occurred,  such  as  the 
fmmation  of  particular  rocks  by  aqueous  or  volcanic  agency,  or  the  con- 
tinued existence  and  fossilization  of  certain  tribes  of  animals  and  plants 
When  several  of  these  periods  have  had  their  true  places  assigned  to 
them  in  a  chronological  series,  others  are  discovered  which  it  bec<»nes 
necessary  to  intercalate  between  those  first  known ;  and  the  difSculty  ci 
assigning  clear  lines  of  separation  must  unavoidably  increase  in  propor- 
tion as  chasms  in  the  past  history  of  the  globe  are  filled  up. 

Every  zoologist  and  botanist  is  aware  that  it  is  a  comparatively  easy 
task  to  establish  genera  in  departments  which  have  been  enriched  with 
only  a  small  number  of  species,  and  where  there  is  as  yet  no  tendency 
in  one  set  of  characters  to  pass  almost  insensibly,  by  a  multitude  of  con- 
necting links,  into  another.  They  also  know  that  the  difficulty  of  classi- 
fication augments,  and  that  the  artificial  nature  of  their  divisions  becomes 
more  apparent,  in  proportion  to  the  increiised  number  of  objects  brought 
to  light.  But  in  separating  fiamilies  and  genera,  they  have  no  other  al- 
ternative than  to  avail  themselves  of  such  breaks  as  still  remain,  or  of 
every  hiatus  in  tlie  chain  of  animated  beings  which  is  not  yet  filled  up. 
So  in  geology,  we  may  be  eventually  compelled  to  resort  to  sections  of 
time  as  arbitrary,  and  as  purely  conventional,  as  those  which  divide  the 
history  of  human  events  into  centuries.  But  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge,  it  is  more  convenient  to  use  the  interruptions  which  still 
occur  in  the  regular  sequence  of  geological  monuments,  as  boundary 
lines  between  our  principal  groups  or  periods,  even  though  the  groups 
thus  established  are  of  very  unequal  value. 

The  isolated  position  of  distinct  tertiary  deposits  in  different  parts  of 
Europe  has  been  already  alluded  to.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  pre- 
sented by  this  want  of  continuity  when  we  endeavor  to  settle  the  chrono- 
logical relations  of  these  deposits,  another  arises  from  the  frequent 
dissimilarity  in  mineral  character  of  strata  of  contemporaneous  date, 
such,  for  example,  as  those  of  London  and  Paris  before  mentioned.  The 
identity  or  non-identity  of  species  is  also  a  criterion  which  often  fails  us. 
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For  this  we  might  have  been  prepared,  for  we  have  already  seen,  that 
the  Mediterranean  and  Red  Sea,  although  within  10  miles  of  each  other, 
on  each  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  have  each  their  peculiar  fauna ; 
and  a  marked  difference  is  found  in  the  four  groups  of  testacea  now 
living  in  tlie  Baltic,  English  Channel,  Black  Sea,  and  Mediterranean,  al- 
though all  these  seas  have  many  species  in  common.  In  like  manner  a 
considerable  diversity  in  the  fossils  of  different  tertiary  formations,  which 
have  been  thrown  down  in  distinct  seas,  estuaries,  bays,  and  lakes,  does 
not  always  imply  a  distinctness  in  the 'times  when  they  were  pro- 
duced, but  may  have  arisen  from  climate  and  conditions  of  physical 
geography  wholly  independent  of  time.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  now 
abundantly  clear,  as  the  result  of  geological  investigation,  that  different 
sets  of  tertiary  strata,  immediately  superimposed  upon  each  other,  con- 
tain distinct  imbedded  species  of  fossils,  in  consequence  of  fluctuations 
which  have  been  going  on  in  the  animate  creation,  and  by  which  in  the  * 
course  of  ages  one  state  of  things  in  the  organic  world  has  been  substi' 
tuted  for  another  wholly  dissimilar.  It  has  also  been  shown  that  in 
proportion  as  the  age  of  a  tertiary  deposit  is  more  modem,  so  is  its 
fauna  more  analogous  to  that  now  in  being  in  the  neighboring  seas.  It 
is  this  law  of  a  nearer  agreement  of  the  fossil  testacea  with  the  species 
now  living,  which  may  often  furnish  us  with  a  clue  for  the  chronological 
arrangement  of  scattered  deposits,  where  we  cannot  avail  ourselves  of 
any  one  of  the  three  ordinary  chronological  tests ;  namely,  superposition, 
mineral  character,  and  the  specific  identity  of  the  fossils. 

Thus,  for  example,  on  the  African  border  of  the  Red  Sea,  at  the 
height  of  40  feet,  and  sometimes  more,  above  its  level,  a  white  calcare- 
ous formation  has  been  observed,  containing  several  hundred  species  of 
shells  differing  from  tliose  found  in  the  clay  and  volcanic  tuff  of  the 
country  round  Naples,  e,  g,  in  the  Bay  of  Baise.  Another  deposit 
has  been  found  at  Uddevalla,  in  Sweden,  in  which  the  shells  do  not 
agree  with  those  found  near  Naples.  But  although  in  these  three 
cases  there  may  be  scarcely  a  single  shell  common  to  the  three  different 
deposits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  refer  them  all  to  one  period  (the  Post- 
Pliocene),  because  of  the  very  close  agreement  of  the  fossil  species  in 
every  instance  with  those  now  living  in  the  contiguous  seas. 

To  take  another  example,  where  the  fossil  fauna  recedes  a  few  steps 
ferther  back  from  our  own  times.  We  may  compare,  first,  certain 
beds  at  the  eastern  base  of  Etna  near  Trczza,  hereafter  to  be  men- 
tioned ;  secondly,  others  of  fluvio-marine  origin  near  Norwich ;  and, 
lastly,  a  third  set  often  rising  to  considerable  heights  in  Sicily,  and  we 
discover  that  in  every  case  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  shells  agree 
with  species  still  living,  while  the  remainder  are  extinct  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  all  these,  greatly  diversified  as  are  their  organic  remains, 
belong  to  one  and  the  same  era,  or  to  a  period  immediately  antecedent 
to  the  Post-Pliocene,  because  there  has  been  time  in  each  of  the  areas 
alluded  to  for  an  equal  or  nearly  equal  amount  of  change  in  the  marine 
testaceous  fauna.     Contemporaneousness  of  origin  is  inferred  in  these 
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cases,  in  spite  of  the  most  marled  diffarences  of  mineral  dianoter  or 
oiganio  contents,  ftom  a  similar  degree  of  divergence  in  the  shells  firam 
those  now  living  in  the  adjoining  seas.  The  advantage  of  such  a  tert 
consists  in  supplying  ns  with  a  common  point  of  departure  in  all  comi- 
tries,  however  remote. 

But  the  farther  we  recede  from  the  present  times,  and  the  smaller  the 
relative  number  of  recent  as  compared  with  extinct  species  in  the  tat- 
tiaiy  deposits,  the  less  confidence  can  we  place  in  the  exact  value  of  sodi 
a  test,  especially  when  comparing  the  strata  of  very  distant  r^ons ;  for 
we  cannot  presume  that  the  rate  of  former  alterations  in  the  animate 
world,  or  the  continual  going  out  and  coming  in  of  species,  has  been 
everywhere  exactly  equal  in  equal  quantities  of  time.  The  form  of  the 
land  and  sea,  and  the  climate,  may  have  changed  more  in  one  region 
than  in  another ;  and  consequently  there  may  have  been  a  more  rapid 
'  destruction  and  renovation  of  species  in  one  part  of  the  globe  than 
dsewhere.  Considerations  of  this  kind  should  undoubtedly  put  us  on 
our  guard  against  relying  too  implicitly  on  the  accuracy  of  this  test; 
ye:  it  can  never  fail  to  throw  great  light  on  the  chronological  re- 
lations of  tertiary  groups  with  each  other,  and  with  the  Post-Pliocene 
period. 

We  may  derive  a  conviction  of  this  truth  not  only  from  a  study  of 
geological  monuments  of  all  ages,  but  ako  by  reflecting  on  the  tendency 
which  prevails  in  the  present  state  of  nature  to  a  uniform  rate  of  simul* 
taneous  fluctuation  in  the  flora  and  £Eiuna  of  the  whole  globe.  The 
grounds  of  such  a  doctrine  cannot  be  discussed  here,  and  I  have  ex- 
plained them  at  some  length  in  the  third  Book  of  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  where  the  causes  of  the  successive  extinction  of  species  are 
considered.  It  will  be  there  seen  that  each  local  change  in  climate  and 
physical  geography  is  attended  with  the  immediate  increase  of  certain 
species,  and  the  limitation  of  the  range  of  others.  A  revolution  thus 
effected  is  rarely,  if  ever,  confined  to  a  limited  space,  or  to  one  geograph- 
ical province  of  animals  or  plants,  but  aflects  several  other  surrounding 
and  contiguous  provinces.  In  each  of  these,  moreover,  analogous  alter- 
ations  of  the  stations  and  habitations  of  species  are  simultaneously  in 
progress,  reacting  in  the  manner  already  alluded  to  on  the  first  province. 
Hence,  long  before  the  geography  of  any  particular  district  can  be  essen- 
tially altered,  the  flora  and  fauna  throughout  the  world  will  have  been 
materially  modified  by  countless  disturbances  in  the  mutual  relation  of 
the  various  members  of  the  organic  creation  to  each  other.  To  assume 
that  in  one  large  area  inhabited  exclusively  by  a  single  assemblage  of 
species  any  important  revolution  in  physical  geography  can  be  brought 
about,  while  other  areas  remain  stationary  in  regard  to  the  position  of 
land  and  sea,  the  height  of  mountains,  and  so  forth,  is  a  most  improba- 
ble hypothesis,  wholly  opposed  to  what  we  know  of  the  laws  now 
governing  the  aqueous  and  igneous  causes,  On  the  other  hand,  even 
were  this  conceivable,  the  communication  of  heat  and  cold  between  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  atmosphere  and  ocean  is  so  free  and  rapid,  that  the 
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temperature  of  certain  zones  cannot  be  materially  raised  or  lowered 
without  others  being  immediately  affected ;  and  the  elevation  or  dimi- 
nution in  height  of  an  important  chain  of  mountains  or  the  submergence 
of  a  wide  tract  of  land  would  modify  the  climate  even  of  the  antipodes. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  foregoing  allusions  to  organic  remains, 
the  testacea  or  the  shell-bearing  moUusca  are  selected  as  the  most  useful 
and  convenient  class  for  the  purposes  of  general  classification.  In  the 
first  place,  they  are  more  universally  distributed  through  strata  of  every 
age  than  any  other  organic  bodies.  Those  families  of  fossils  which  are 
of  rare  and  casual  occurrence  are  absolutely  of  no  avail  in  establishing 
a  chronological  arrangement  If  we  have  plants  alone  in  one  group  of 
strata  and  the  bones  of  mammalia  in  another,  we  can  draw  no  conclusion 
respecting  the  affinity  or  discordance  of  the  organic  beings  of  the  two 
epochs  compared ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  if  we  have  plants  and 
vertebrated  animals  in  one  series  and  only  shells  in  another.  Although 
corals  are  more  abundant,  in  a  fossil  state,  than  plants,  reptiles,  or  fisll, 
they  are  still  rare  when  contrasted  with  shells,  especially  in  the  European 
tertiary  formations.  The  utility  of  the  testacea  is,  moreover,  enhanced 
by  the  circumstance  that  some  forms  are  proper  to  the  sea,  others  to  the 
land,  and  others  to  freshwater.  Rivers  scarcely  ever  fail  to  carry  down 
into  their  deltas  some  land  shells,  together  with  species  which  are  at 
once  fluviatile  and  lacustrine.  By  this  means  we  learn  what  terrestrial, 
freshwater,  and  marine  species  coexisted  at  particular  eras  of  the  past ; 
and  having  thus  identified  strata  formed  in  seas  with  otliers  which  origi- 
nated contemporaneously  in  inland  lakes,  we  are  then  enabled  to  advance 
a  step  farther,  and  show  that  certain  quadrupeds  or  aquatic  plants,  found 
fossil  in  lacustrine  formations,  inhabited  the  globe  at  the  same  period 
when  certain  fish,  reptiles,  and  zoophytes  lived  in  the  ocean. 

Among  other  characters  of  the  molluscous  animals,  which  render 
them  extremely  valuable  in  settling  chronolo^cal  questions  in  geology, 
may  be  mentioned,  first,  the  wide  geographical  range  of  many  species ; 
and,  secondly,  what  is  probably  a  consequence  of  the  former,  the  great 
duration  of  species  in  this  class,  for  they  appear  to  have  surpassed  in 
longevity  the  greater  number  of  the  mammalia  and  fish.  Had  each 
species  inhabited  a  very  limited  space,  it  could  never,  when  imbedded  in 
strata,  have  enabled  the  geologist  to  identify  deposits  at  distant  points ; 
or  had  they  each  lasted  but  for  a  brief  period,  they  could  have  thrown 
no  light  on  the  connection  of  rocks  placed  far  from  each  other  in  the 
chronological,  or,  as  it  is  oilen  termed,  vertical  series. 

Many  authors  have  divided  the  European  tertiary  strata  into  three 
groups — lower,  middle,  and  upper;  the  lower  comprising  the  oldest 
formations  of  Paris  and  London  before-mentioned  ;  the  middle  those  of 
Bourdeaux  an^  Touraine  ;  and  the  upper  all  those  newer  than  the  mid- 
dle group. 

When  engaged  in  1828  in  preparing  my  work  on  the  Principles  of 
Geology,  I  conceived  the  idea  of  classing  the  whole  series  of  tertiary 
strata  in  four  groups,  and  endeavoring  to  find  characters  for  each,  ex- 
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jnrefiBiye  of  their  different  degreeB  of  affinily  to  the  fiving  buna.  With 
this  view,  I  obtained  information  respecting  the  specific  identity  of  many 
tertiary  and  recent  shells  from  several  Italian  naturalists,  and  among 
others  from  Professors  Bonelli,  Gnidotti,  and  Costa.  Having  in  1829  * 
become  acquainted  with  M.  Deshayes,  of  Paris,  already  well  known  by 
his  oonchological  worlcs,  I  leamt  from  him  that  he  had  arrived,  by  inde- 
pendent researches,  and  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of  fossil  and 
reosnt  shells,  at  very  similar  views  respecting  the  arrangement  of  tertiary 
formations.  At  my  request  he  drew  up,  in  a  tabular  form,  lists  of  all 
the  shells  known  to  him  to  occur  both  in  some  tertiary  formation  and  in 
a  living  state,  for  the  express  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  proportional 
number  of  fossil  species  identical  with  the  recent  which  characterised 
successive  groups ;  and  this  table,  planned  by  us  in  common,  was  pub- 
lished by  me  in  1833.*  The  number  of  tertiary  fossil  sheUs  examined 
by  M.  Deshayes  was  about  3000 ;  and  the  recent  species  with  which  they 
had  been  compared  about  5000.  The  result  then  arrived  at  was,  that 
in  the  lower  tertiary  strata,  or  those  of  London  and  Paris,  there  were 
about  8}  per  cent  of  species  identical  with  recent ;  in  the  middle  ter> 
tiaiy  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde  about  17  per  cent ;  and  in  the  upper 
tertiary  or  Subapennine  beds,  from  35  to  50  per  cent  In  formations 
still  more  modem,  some  of  which  I  had  particularly  studied  in  Sidly, 
where  they  attain  a  vast  thickness  and  elevation  above  the  sea,  the  nmn- 
ber  of  species  identical  with  those  now  living  was  believed  to  be  from 
90  to  05  per  cent  For  the  sake  of  clearness  and  brevity,  I  proposed 
to  give  short  technical  names  to  these  four  groups,  or  the  periods  to 
which  they  respectively  belonged.  I  called  the  first  or  oldest  of  them 
Eocene,  the  second  Miocene,  the  third  Older  Pliocene,  and  the  last  or 
fourth  Newer  Pliocene.  The  first  of  the  above  terms,  Eocene,  is  derived 
from  i}u^,  eos,  dawri,  and  xaivo^,  cainos,  recent,  because  the  fossil  shells  of 
this  period  contain  an  extremely  small  proportion  of  living  species,  which 
may  be  looked  upon  as  indicating  the  dawn  of  the  existing  state  of  the 
testaceous  fauna,  no  recent  species  having  been  detected  in  the  older  or 
secondary  rocks. 

The  term  Miocene  (from  fASiov,  meion,  less,  and  xaivoj,  cainos,  recent) 
is  intended  to  express  a  minor  proportion  of  recent  species  (of  testaoea), 
the  term  Pliocene  (from  ^rXsiov,  pleion,  more,  and  xaivo^,  cainos,  recent)  a 
comparative  plurality  of  the  same.  It  may  assist  the  memory  of  stu- 
dents to  remind  them,  tliat  the  Jfifocene  contain  a  mtnor  proportion,  and 
PVioceuQ  a  comparative  ^/urality  of  recent  species ;  and  that  the  greater 
number  of  recent  species  always  implies  the  more  modem  origin  of  the 
strata. 

It  has  sometimes  been  objected  to  this  nomenclature  that  certain  spe- 
cies of  infiisoria  found  in  the  chalk  are  still  existing,  andy  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Miocene  and  Older  Pliocene  deposits  often  contain  the  remains 
of  nuunmalia,  reptiles,  and  fish,  exclusively  of  extinct  species.    But  the 

•  See  Princ.  of  GeoL  voL  iil  let  ed. 
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reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  terms  Eocene,  Miocene,  and  Plio- 
cene were  originally  invented  with  reference  purely  to  conchological 
data,  and  in  that  sense  have  always  been  and  are  still  used  by  me. 

The  distribution  of  the  fossil  species  from  which  the  results  before 
mentioned  were  obtained  in  1830  by  M.  Deshayes  was  as  follows : — 

In  the  formatioDB  of  the  Pliocene  periods,  older  and  newer,  -      777 

In  the  Miocene  (upper  or  Falunian),  ....    1021 

In  the  Eocene  (including  the  Gr&s  de  Fontainebleau),         -  -    1288 

8086 

Since  the  year  1830,  the  number  of  new  living  species  obtained 
from  different  parts  of  the  globe  has  been  exceedingly  great,  supplying 
fresh  data  for  comparison,  and  enabling  the  paleontologist  to  correct 
many  erroneous  indentifications  of  fossil  and  recent  forms.  New 
species  also  have  been  collected  in  abundance  from  tertiary  formations 
of  every  age,  while  newly  discovered  groups  of  strata  have  filled  up 
gaps  in  the  previously  known  series.  Hence  modifications  and  reforms^ 
have  been  called  for  in  the  classification  first  proposed.  The  Eocene, 
Miocene,  and  Pliocene  periods  have  been  made  to  comprehend  certain 
sets  of  strata  of  which  the  fossils  do  not  always  conform  strictly  in  the 
proportion  of  recent  to  extinct  species  with  the  definitions  first  given 
by  me,  or  which  are  implied  in  the  etymology  of  those  terms.  Of 
these  and  other  innovations  I  shall  treat  more  fully  in  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  chapters. 

Newer  Pliocene — Ischia. — ^We  have  already  seen,  page  108,  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Naples  there  are  stratified  tuffs  containing  a  laige 
number  of  fossil  shells  agreeing  specifically  with  those  now  living  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Of  an  age  immediately  antecedent  to  those 
Post-pliocene  formations  are  the  volcanic  tuffs  of  the  neighboring 
island  of  Ischia,  some  of  them  rising  in  the  summit  of  Santa  Nicola 
or  Monte  Epomeo  to  the  height  of  2605  feet  above  the  sea.  I  stated 
in  the  first  editions  of  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  *  that  in  1828  I 
had  procured  many  fossil  shells  from  near  the  village  of  Moropano,  at 
an  elevation  of  2000  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  since 
found,  on  revisiting  Ischia,  that  the  spot  is  not  more  than  1600  feet 
high ;  but  this  error  is  not  of  geological  importance,  as  the  beds  are 
admitted  to  form  a  part  of  the  same  greenish  and  bluish  marls  which 
reach  the  top  of  Epomeo.  Tlie  whole  of  the  fossil  species,  28  in 
nomber,  which  I  first  collected  there,  were  examined  by  M.  Deshayes 
and  recognized  by  him  as  all  now  living.  I  called  them  Newer  Plio- 
cene, considering  them  of  much  more  modem  date  than  the  Sub- 
apennine  strata,f  to  which  Signor  Spada  Lavini  proposed,  in  1853,  to 
lofer  them.     He  seems  to  have  adopted  this  opinion,  because  among 

•  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii.  p.  126,  1838. 
f  See  Principles,  Table,  vol.  iii.  pp.  16  and  126. 
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a  larger  number  of  fossils  obtained  from  these  beds  in  Ischia,  Buccinum 
semistriatum  and  Murex  vaginatus  (see  fig.  141)  had  been  found. 
Both  of  these  shells  were  supposed  to  be  extinct ;  but  although  thia 
is  true  of  the  first,  which  is  a  common  Subapennine  shell,  it  is  not  so 
of  the  other,  for  the  Murex  still  lives  in  the  Mediterranean,  though 
rare,*  and  recent  specimens  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Cuming's  col- 
lection in  London,  from  which  the  annexed  figure  is  taken.  Several 
Italian  geologists,  who  had  not  examined  Ischia,  hastily  adopted 
the  classification  of  Signor  Spada ;  but  M.  Puggaard, 
who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  island,  immediately  ^8-  ^^ 

entered  his  protest  against  it ;  f  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt,  from  the  general  character  of  the  organic 
remains,  that  the  mass  of  Epomeo  was  formed  be- 
neath the  waters  of  the  sea  at  the  close  of  the 
Newer  Pliocene  period,  and  was  raised  to  a  height 
of  2600  feet  above  its  original  level  in  Post-pliocene 
times. 

Vesuvitis, — ^The  old  cone  of  Vesuvius,  or  Monte 
Somma,  is,  geologically  speaking,  so  modem  that 
the  eruption  by  which  it  was  formed  burst  through   Murex  vaginatut^ 
marine  clays  and  tuffs  of  the  same  age  as  those  of  ^*^ 

Ischia  above  mentioned.  Fragments  of  tuff  and  conglomerate  found 
amongst  the  ancient  ejcctamcnta,  and  constituting  part  of  the  strata 
laid  open  in  the  ravine  called  Fosso  Grande  and  in  the  Rivo  di  Quag- 
lia,  the  latter  972  feet  high  above  the  sea,  have  supplied  Signor 
Guiscardi  with  100  shells,  among  which  one,  and  one  only,  namely, 
Buccinum  semistriatum,  before  alluded  to,  is  extinct.  The  oldest  erup- 
tions, therefore,  of  the  Campi  Phlegraji,  or  volcanic  regions  of  Naples, 
took  place  precisely  at  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  when 
about  one  shell  only  in  a  hundred  differed  from  those  now  living  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

Sicily,  Eastern  base  of  Mount  Etna, — At  several  points  north  of 
Catania,  on  the  eastern  seacoast  of  Sicily,  as  at  Aci-CastoUo,  for  ex- 
ample, Trezza,  and  Nizzcti,  marine  strata,  associated  with  volcanic  tuffs 
and  basaltic  lavas,  are  seen,  which  belong  to  a  period  when  the  first 
igneous  eruptions  of  Mount  Etna  were  taking  place  in  a  shallow  bay 
of  the  Mediterranean.  During  my  first  visit  to  Sicily  in  1828,  I  col- 
lected sixty-five  species  of  shells  from  these  clays  and  sands,  which  may 
be  said,  together  with  the  associated  igneous  products,  to  constitute 
the  foundations  of  the  great  volcano.  With  the  help  of  M.  Desliayes, 
I  was  enabled  to  publish  a  list  of  their  names,  \  showing  that  nearly 
all  of  them  agreed  with  species  now  inhabiting  the  adjoining  sea. 


•  Lyell  on  Mount  Etna,  Phil.  Traos.,  p.  778,  1868. 

f  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  G^l.  de  France,  torn.  xi.  2e  s^r.,  p.  72,  and  torn.  xiiL  p. 
285,  and  xv.  p.  862. 
X  Principles  of  Geology,  vol.  iii..  Appendix,  1838. 
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In  1857  and  1858,  when  I  revisited  Sicily,  I  obtained,  through  the 
kindness  of  Dr.  Aradas,  of  Catania,  a  much  larger  number  of  species 
from  the  same  localities,  which  confirmed  the  conclusions  formerly  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  age  of  these  deposits.  Out  of  142  shells,  all  but 
eleven  proved  to  be  identical  with  species  now  living.  Some  few  of 
these  eleven  shells  may  possibly  still  linger  in  the  depths  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, like  Murez  vaginatus,  fig.  141,  p.  190.  The  last-mentioned 
shell  had  already  become  rare,  when  the  sub-£tnean  deposits  were 
formed.  On  the  whole,  the  modem  character  of  the  testaceous  fauna 
under  consideration  is  expressed  not  only  by  the  small  proportion  of 
extinct  species,  but  by  the  relative  number  of  individuals  by  which 
most  of  the  other  species  are  represented,  for  the  proportion  agrees 
with  that  observed  in  the  present  fauna  of  the  Mediterranean.  The  only 
extinct  shell  which  can  be  said  to  be  common  is  Buccinum  semistrta- 
turn;  B,  musivum  comes  next  in  abundance.  The  rarity  of  the  other 
nine  is  such  as  to  imply  that  they  were  already  on  the  point  of  dying 
out,  having  flourished  chiefly  in  the  earlier  Pliocene  times  when  the 
Subapennine  strata  were  in  progress. 

Yet  since  the  accumulation  of  these  Newer  Pliocene  sands  and  clays, 
the  whole  cone  of  Etna,  11,000  feet  in  height  and  about  ninety 
miles  in  circumference  at  its  base,  has  been  slowly  built  up ;  an  opera- 
tion requiring  many  tens  of  thousands  of  years  for  its  accomplish- 
ment, and  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  study 
in  detail  the  internal  structure  of  the  mountain,  and  to  see  the  proofs 
of  its  double  axis,  or  the  evidence  of  the  lavas  of  the  present  great 
centre  of  eruption  having  gradually  overwhelmed  and  enveloped  a 
more  ancient  cone,  situated  3^  miles  to  the  east  of  the  present  one. 
We  ought  also  to  satisfy  ourselves,  as  we  may  easily  do,  that  in  breadth 
and  thickness  each  of  the  older  lavas  did  not  exceed  in  their  average 
volume  the  products  of  single  outpourings  of  historical  times.  In  spec- 
ulating, moreover,  on  the  lapse  of  bygone  ages,  we  must  take  into  ac- 
count the  different  dates  and  varying  composition  of  the  dikes  up 
which  the  lavas  poured,  whether  belonging  to  the  eastern  or  western 
axis,  and  the  manner  in  which  one  set  of  dikes  cuts  through  an  older 
one ;  also,  the  vast  denudation  to  which  the  Val  del  Bove,  or  deep 
valley,  on  the  eastern  flank  of  the  mountain,  bears  testimony ;  and, 
lastly,  the  gradual  upheaval  above  the  level  of  the  sea  of  some  of  the 
submarine  rocks  first  formed,  and  the  origin  of  many  hundred  minor 
cones,  the  result  of  lateral  outbreaks  during  the  most  modem  phase  of 
eraption.  These  and  other  observations  must  be  made,  before  the 
prodigious  antiquity  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  marine  strata  above  de- 
scribed can  be  fully  appreciated.* 

It  appears  that  while  Etna  was  increasing  in  bulk  by  a  series  of 
emptions,  its  whole  mass,  comprising  the  foundations  of  subaqueous 

*  See  a  Memoir  on  the  Lavas  and  Mode  of  Origin  of  Mount  Etna,  by  the  Author, 
Phi].  Trans.,  1868. 
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mgixi  aboTe  alladed  to,  was  undeigoing  a  dow  upheaval,  by  whieli 
those  marine  strata  were  raised  to  the  hei^t  of  1200  feet  above  the 
sea,  as  seen  at  Catara,  and  perhaps  to  greater  heights,  for  we  cannot 
trace  their  eztenuon  westward  owing  to  the  dense  and  continnou 
covering  of  modem  lava  mider  which  they  are  buried.  During  the 
gradual  rise  of  these  Newer  Pliocene  formations  (consisting  of  daysi 
sands,  and  basalts),  other  strata  of  Post-pliocene  date,  marine  as  well 
as  fluviatile,  accomnlated  round  the  base  of  the  mountain,  and  these, 
in  their  turn,  partook  of  the  upward  movement,  so  that  several  inland 
difls  and  terraces  at  low  levels,  due  partly  tft  the  action  of  the  sea  and 
partly  to  the  river  Simeto,  originated  in  succession. 

Fossil  remains  of  the  elephant,  and  other  extinct  quadrupeds,  have 
been  found  in  these  Post-pUocene  strata,  associated  with  recent  shdlSi 

Newer  Pliocene  etrcUa  of  Sicily. — ^There  is  probably  no  part  of  Europe 
where  the  Newer  Pliocene  formations  enter  so  largely  into  the  stroo- 
tore  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  rise  to  such  heights  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  as  Sicily.  They  cover  nearly  half  the  island,  and  near  its  centre^ 
at  Castrogiovanni,  reach  an  elevation  of  3000  feet.  They  consist  prinr 
cipally  of  two  divisions,  the  upper  calcareous,  and  the  lower  aigillaceoas, 
both  of  which  may  be  seen  at  Syracuse,  Giigenti,  and  Castrogiovanni 

According  to  Philippi,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  best  account 
of  the  tertiary  shells  of  this  island,  thirty-^ve  species  out  of  one  hundred 
and  twenty-four  obtained  from  the  beds  in  central  Sicily  are  extinct 

A  geologist,  accustomed  to  see  nearly  all  the  Newer  Pliocene  forma- 
tions in  the  north  of  Europe  occupying  low  grounds  and  very  incoher- 
ent in  texture,  is  naturally  surprised  to  behold  formations  of  the  same 
age  so  solid  and  stony,  of  such  thickness,  and  attaining  so  great  an 
elevation  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  upper  or  calcareous  member  of  this  group  in  Sicily  consists  in 
some  places  of  a  yellowish-white  stone,  like  the  Calcaire  Grossier  of 
Paris ;  in  others,  of  a  rock  nearly  as  compact  as  marble.  Its  aggr^ate 
thickness  amounts  sometimes  to  700  or  800  feet  It  usually  occurs  in 
regular  horizontal  beds,  and  is  occasionally  intersected  by  deep  valleys 
such  as  those  of  Sortino  and  Pentalica,  in  which  are  numerous  caverns. 
The  fossils  are  in  every  stage  of  preservation,  from  shells  retaining  por- 
tions of  their  animal  matter  and  color  to  others  which  are  mere  casts. 

The  limestone  passes  downward  into  a  sandstone  and  conglomer- 
ate, below  which  is  clay  and  blue  marl,  like  that  of  the  Subapen- 
nine  hills,  from  which  perfect  shells  and  corals  may  be  disengaged. 
The  clay  sometimes  alternates  with  yellow  sand. 

South  of  the  plain  of  Catania  is  a  region  in  which  the  tertiary  beds  are 
intermixed  with  volcanic  matter,  which  has  been  for  the  most  part  the 
product  of  submarine  eruptions.  It  appears  that,  while  the  clay,  sand, 
and  yellow  limestone  before  mentioned  were  in  course  of  deposition  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea,  volcanoes  burst  out  beneath  the  waters,  like  that 
of  Graham  Island,  in  1831,  and  these  explosions  recurred  again  and 
again  at  distant  intervals  of  time.  Volcanic  ashes  and  sand  were  showered 
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down  and  spread  by  the  waves  and  currents  so  as  to  form  strata  of  tufi^ 
which  are  found  intercalated  between  beds  of  limestone  and  clay  contain- 
ing marine  shells,  the  thickness  of  the  whole  mass  exceeding  2000  feet 
The  fissures  through  which  the  lava  rose  may  be  seen  in  many  places 
forming  what  are  called  dikes. 

In  part  of  the  region  above  alluded  to,  as,  for  example,  near  Lentini, 
a  conglomerate  occurs  in  which  I  observed  many  pebbles  of  volcanic 
rocks  covered  by  full  grown  serpulce.  We  may  explain  the  origin  of 
these  by  supposing  that  there  were  some  small  volcanic  islands  which 
may  have  been  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  the  waves,  as  Graham 
Island  has  been  swept  away  since  1831.  The  rounded  blocks  and 
pebbles  of  solid  volcanic  matter,  after  being  rolled  for  a  time  on  the 
beach  of  such  temporary  islands,  were  carried  at  length  into  some  tran- 
quil part  of  the  sea,  where  they  lay  for  years,  while  the  marine  serpula 
adhered  to  them,  their  shells  growing  and  covering  their  surface,  as  they 
are  seen  adhering  to  the  shell  figured  in  p.  22.  Finally,  the  bed  of  peb- 
bles was  itself  covered  with  strata  of  shelly  limestone.  At  Vizzini,  a 
town  not  many  miles  distant  to  the  S.  W.,  I  remarked  another  striking 
proof  of  the  gradual  manner  in  which  these  modem  rocks  were  formed, 
and  the  long  intervals  of  time  which  elapsed  between  the  pouring  out  of 
distinct  sheets  of  lava.  A  bed  of  oysters  no  less  than  20  feet  in  thick- 
ness rests  upon  a  current  of  basaltic  lava.  The  oysters  are  perfectly  iden- 
tifiable with  our  common  eatable  species.  Upon  the  oyster  bed,  again, 
is  superimposed  a  second  mass  of  lava,  together  with  tuflf  or  peperino. 
In  the  midst  of  the  same  alternating  igneous  and  aqueous  formations  is 
seen  near  Galieri,  not  far  from  Vizzini,  a  horizontal  bed,  about  a  foot  and 
a  half  in  thickness,  composed  entirely  of  a  common  Mediterranean  coral 
{Caryophyllia  ccespitofsa,  Lam.).     These  corals  stand  erect  as  they  grew ; 

Fig.  143. 


Caryophyllia  caapttota^  Lam.         {Cladocora  tUUaria,  Hilne  Edw.  and  Halme.) 

a.  Stem  with  young:  »tem  growing  from  its  Bide. 

a*.  Tonng  »t<>m  of  Mune  twice  magnified. 

h.  Portion  of  branch,  twice  magnified,  with  the  base  of  a  lateral  branch ;  the  exterior 

ridges  of  the  main  branch  appearing  through  tlie  lamellie  of  the  lateral  one. 
ft  Transvorao  section  of  same,  proving  by  the  Integrity  of  the  main  branch,  that  the 

lateral  one  did  not  originate  in  a  subdivision  of  the  animal. 
d.  A  branch,  having  at  its  base  another  laterally  united  to  it,  and  two  young  oorala  at 

its  upper  part 
0.  A  main  branch,  with  a  ftdl  grown  lateral  one, 
/  A  perfect  terminal  star. 
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and,  ftfter  being  traced  for  hundreda  of  yards,  are  again  found  at  a  cor- 
responding height  OQ  the  opposite  aide  of  the  valley. 

The  coratg  are  usually  branched,  but  not  by  the  division  of  the  animala 
as  BOtne  hare  supposed,  but  by  the  attachment  of  youug  individuals  to 
the  sides  of  the  older  ones;  and  we  must  understand  this  mode  of  in- 
crease, in  order  to  appreciate  the  time  which  was  required  for  the  building 
up  of  the  wliole  bed  of  coral  during  the  growth  of  many  succeBsive  gen- 
erations* 

Among  the  other  fossil  shells  met  with  in  these  Sicilian  strata,  nhicb 
still  continue  to  abound  in  the  Mediterranean,  no  shell  is  more  conspic- 
uous, from  its  size  and  frequent  occurrence,  than  the  great  scallop,  Peeten 
j<Kob<eus  (see  fig.  143),  now  so  common  in  the  neighboring  seas.  We 
see  this  shell  in  the  calcareous  beds  at  Palermo  in  great  numbers,  in  the 
limestone  at  Girgenti,  and  in  that  which  alternates  with  volcanic  rocks  ia 
the  country  betwecD  Syracuse  and  Vizzini,  often  at  great  heighte  above 
tfaeaea. 


Tlic  more  we  reflect  on  the  preponderating  number  of  these  recent  sheila, 
the  more  we  are  surprised  at  the  great  thickness,  solidity,  and  height 
above  (lie  sea  of  the  rocky  masses  in  nliich  they  are  entombed,  and  the 
vast  amount  of  geographical  change  which  has  taken  place  since  their 
origin.  It  must  be  remembered  tiiat,  before  they  began  to  emerge,  the 
uppermost  strata  of  the  whole  must  have  been  dopositc<l  under  water. 
In  order,  therefore,  to  form  a  just  conception  of  their  antiquity,  we  must 
first  examine  singly  tlie  innumerable  minute  parts  of  which  the  whole  is 
made  up,  the  succcMivc  beds  of  shells,  corals,  volcanic  ashes,  conglomer- 
ates, and  sliecL;  of  lava ;  and  we  must  afterwards  contemplate  the  time 

*  I  nni  iiidublcd  to  Mr.  LimsJulc  for  the  dcliuls  above  given  rcspecling  ths 
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required  for  the  gradual  upheaval  of  the  rocks,  and  the  excavation  of  the 
vaUejB.  The  historical  period  seems  scarcely  to  form  an  appreciable  unit 
in  this  computation,  for  we  find  ancient  Greek  temples,  like  those  of 
Girgenti  (Agrigentum),  built  of  the  modem  limestone  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  and  resting  on  a  hill  composed  of  the  same ;  the  site  having 
remained  to  all  appearance  unaltered  since  the  Greeks  first  colonized  the 
island. 

The  modem  geological  date  of  the  rocks  in  this  region  leads  to  another 
singular  and  unexpected  conclusion,  namely,  that  the  fauna  and  flora  of 
a  large  part  of  Sicily  are  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  country  itself^ 
having  not  only  flourished  before  the  lands  were  raised  fi-om  the  deep, 
but  even  before  their  materials  were  brought  together  beneath  the  waters. 
The  chain  6f  reasoning  which  conducts  us  to  this  opinion  may  be  stated 
in  a  few  words.  The  larger  part  of  the  island  has  been  converted  from 
sea  into  land  since  the  Mediterranean  was  peopled  with  nearly  all  the 
living  species  of  testacea  and  zoophytes.  We  may  therefore  presume 
that,  before  this  region  emerged,  the  same  land  and  river  shells,  and 
almost  all  the  same  animals  and  plants,  were  in  existence  which  now 
people  Sicily ;  for  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  this  island  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  other  lands  surrounding  the  Mediterranean. 
There  appear  to  be  no  peculiar  or  indigenous  species,  and  those  which 
are  now  established  there  must  be  supposed  to  have  migrated  from  pre- 
existing lands,  just  as  the  plants  and  animals  of  the  Neapolitan  territory 
have  colonized  Monte  Nuovo,  since  that  volcanic  cone  was  thrown  up  in 
the  sixteenth  century. 

Such  conclusions  throw  a  new  light  on  the  adaptation  of  the  attributes 
and  migratory  habits  of  animals  and  plants  to  the  changes  which  are  un- 
ceasingly in  progress  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe.  It  is  clear 
that  the  duration  of  species  is  so  great,  that  they  are  destined  to  outlive 
many  important  revolutions  in  the  configuration  of  the  earth^s  surface ; 
and  hence  those  innumerable  contrivances  for  enabling  tlie  subjects  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  creation  to  extend  their  range ;  the  inhabitints  of 
the  land  being  often  carried  across  the  ocean,  and  the  aquatic  tribes  over 
great  continental  spaces.  It  is  obviously  expedient  that  the  terrestrial  and 
fluviatile  species  should  not  only  be  fitted  for  the  rivers,  valleys,  plains, 
and  mountains  which  exist  at  the  era  of  their  creation,  but  for  others  that 
are  destined  to  be  formed  before  the  species  shall  become  extinct ;  and, 
in  like  manner,  the  marine  species  are  not  only  made  for  the  deep  and 
shallow  regions  of  the  ocean  existing  at  the  time  when  they  are  called 
into  being,  but  for  tracts  that  may  be  submerged  or  variously  altered  in 
depth  during  the  time  that  is  allotted  for  their  continuance  on  the 
globe.* 

•  The  throe  last  pages,  on  "The  Newer  Pliocene  Strata  of  Sicily,"  are  given 
verbatim  as  they  appcarod  thirty  years  ago  in  the  first  e<lition  of  the  Principles 
of  Geology  (vol.  iii.  p.  115,  1833).  The  last  sentence,  marked  with  inverted  com- 
mas, was  couched  in  language  implying  my  adherence  to  the  theory  that  each  spe- 
cies was  originally  created  such  as  it  now  exists,  and  was  incapable  of  varying  so  as 
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Netoer  Pliocene  strata  of  the  Upper  Vol  d^Amo. — ^WTien  we  ascend 
the  Anio  for  about  ten  miles  above  Florence,  we  arrive  at  a  deep  nar- 
row valley  called  the  Upper  Val  d'Amo,  wliich  appears  once  to  have 
been  a  lake  at  a  time  when  the  valley  below  Florence  was  an  arm  of 
the  sea.  The  horizontal  lacustrine  strata  of  this  upper  basin  are  12 
miles  long  and  2  broad.  The  depression  which  they  fill  has  been  ex- 
cavated out  of  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  rocks,  which  form  everywhere 
the  sides  of  the  valley  in  highly  inclined  stratification.  The  thick- 
ness of  the  more  modem  and  unconformable  beds  is  about  750  feet, 
of  which  the  upper  200  feet  consist  of  Xcwer  Pliocene  strata,  while 
the  lower  are  Older  Pliocene.  The  newer  series  are  made  up  of  sands 
and  a  conglomerate  called  '^sansino.'^  Among  the  imbedded  fossil 
mammalia  are  Afa^todon  arvernensiSj  Elephas  mer id ionalis,' Rhinoceros 
etruscuSy  IIip}x>potamus  major,  and  remains  of  the  genera  bear, 
hya'na,  and  felis. 

In  the  same  up[>er  strata  are  found,  according  to  M.  Gaudin,  the 
loaves  and  cones  of  Glyptosirobus  europa^us,  a  plant  closely  allied  to 
G,  heterophvllus^  now  inhabiting  the  north  of  China  and  Japan. 
This  conifer  had  a  wide  range  in  time,  hanng  been  traced  back 
to  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Switzerland — and  beino:  conmion 
at  Gininjijon  in  the  Upper  Miocene,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
Chapter  XV. 

yetrer  Pliocene  strata  of  England, — It  is  in  the  counties  of  Nor- 
folk, Suffolk,  and  Essex,  that  we  obtain  our  most  valuable  information 
ri^spoctiiig  tlio  l>ritis]i  Pliooeno  strata,  whether  newer  or  older.  They 
have  obtainetl  in  tliose  eounties  the  provincial  name  of  **  Crag,*'  ap- 
]>lie«l  |>artienlarl\  to  masses  of  shelly  sand  which  have  long  been  used 
in  airr'uMiltnre  to  tVrtili/.e  soils  deficient  in  calcareous  matter. 

In  SutVollv  the  strata  so  named  are  divisible  into  the  Lower,  called 
the  \\  Into,  or  Coralline,  and  the  Tpper,  or  the  Red  Crag:*  but  the 
inferior  dixision  «»i'c'n|»ies  a  \rry  limited  area,  and  the  Red  Crag  usu- 
,h11v  repox's  «lirrctl\  and  \>ithont  the  intenention  of  the  Coralline  on 
older  strata,  as  in  K>s(«\,  1\m-  rxample,  where  the  relative  position  of 
the  Red  Crai;  to  the   l.omlon  Clav  ^an  Eocene  deposit)  and  to  the 

fi>  jvi"-*>  into  II  nru  uitil  ili.-«lliii<t  >|Mvi«  s.  In  my  nwnt  work  on  the  Gix>lopeAl  Evi- 
floiuv*  o!  \\w  Anli«|uil>  of  Man,  1  Iuino  shown  (^ohap*.  wi.  to  xxiv.)  that  Mr.  Dar- 
win's thi'oix  III  iiriluni)  m'hvtiiMt  ixmuonos  r."»an>  ot*  tlio  prinoij^al  difficulties  which 
st«v»il  in  ilu'  wu\  of  l^inniivk's  »Kvtrino  ol"  tnjnsmutation  :  an!  hai  I  inclined  as 
\\\\\k\\  \\\  l.s.S'i  lowuni  <Mnt»t'rtiMnj;  Mr.  l>An»in's  viot\-5  as  1  do  now,  I  should  have 
exprtMisisI  nnju'lf  sonimhat  dilVoiMMillx.  Hut  I  havo  tlunicht  it  best  not  to  rnast  a 
IMxMi^i-  \^\\\\\\  \\i\>  Xu-^w  ^o  K\\\c\\  oiioil.  t>oih  t\v  xxritors  ni.o  op|x^seU  and  approved 
rtf  il.  'V\w  umin  pi>»|H\>ilion  x^hirli  sivnusi  so  stArlH:v::  i:i  ISw^  r.amcly,  that  spe- 
eirti  in  f^^'unn)  n»a\  t»»'  »»M»i  \\\\\\\  tlio  land>  and  si\i«;  tlu\v  ir.^alit,  i>  now  the  cn>ed 
of  nhnoNt  vxn\  ;;vH*lt\i;i^t.  xxluihor  \w  adoj^ts  or  nMivts  tlio  thivrv  that  spceios  may 
bt*  indotinif«  t\  nnviiln-il  \\\  thrii  oi^ani^ation  nn^ior  the  ir.rir.cr.vv  of  now  c^onditiona 

tlio  AuimAlo  and  inanimate  wotld. 

•  Siv  ]\in>iM-  \>\  I'  i'hai\o^«o»ih.  VN»^  ;  London  and  Kii.  Thil.  Macr..  No.  xxxviii. 
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chalk  is  explained  in  the  foregoing  diagram.  Both  the  Whit«  and 
tho  Red  Crag,  as  we  shall  see  ia  the  eeqael,  belong  to  the  Older 
Pliocene  period,  whereas  a  more  modem  depoait,  occurring  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Norwich,  is  referable  to  the  Newer  Pliocene.  It 
coQsiats  of  beds  of  incoherent  sand,  loam,  and  gravel,  which  are  ex- 
posed to  view  on  both  banks  of  the  Tare  near  Norwich.  As  they 
contain  a  mixture  of  marine,  land,  and  freshwater  Bhells,  with  ichthf- 
olites  and  bones  of  mammalia,  it  is  clear  that  these  beds  have  been 
accnroulated  at  the  bottom  of  a  sea  near  the  mouth  of  a  river.  They 
form  patches  varying  from  3  to  20  feet  in  thickness,  resting  on  white 
chalk,  and  are  covered  by  a  dense  mass  of  stratified  flint-graveL  Tho 
surfece  of  the  chalk  is  often  perforated  to  the  depth  of  several  bches 
by  the  Pholas  critpala,  each  fossil  shell  still  remaining  at  tho  bottom 
of  iU  cylindrical  cavity,  now  filled  up  with  loose  sand  from  the  in- 
cumbent crag.  This  species  of  Pholas  still  exists,  and  drills  the  rocks 
between  high  and  low  water  on  the  British  coast.  The  most  common 
shells  of  these  strata,  such  as  Fusut  ttriatut,  F.  antiquwf,  TurriUlla 
communis,  Cardium  edule,  and  Cyprina  itlandica,  are  now  abundant 
in  the  I^ritish  seas  ;  but  with  them  are  some  extinct  species,  such  as 
Jfucula  Cobboldia  (fig.  145),  and  Telliaa  obliqua  (fig.  146).  Jf^atiea 
kelieoides  (fig.  147)  is  an  example  of  a  species  formerly  known  only 
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as  fossil,  but  which  has  now  been  found  living  in  our  seas ;  and  I  have 
recently  seen,  in  the  British  Museum,  a  living  shell  from  Vaneonver's 
Island,  so  closely  allied  to  Ji.  Cobboldi(e,  that  it  would  be  considered 
by  many  as  merely  a  marked  variety  of  the  same  form. 

The  Norwich  Crag  is  seen  resting  on  chalk  in  the  sea  clifi'  between 
Weybounie  and  Cromer,  and  is  found  at  many  points  to  tho  westward 
in  the  interior.  The  only  place  where  beds  containing  the  peculiar 
shells  of  this  formation  have  been  found  directly  overlying  the  Red 
Crag  ia  at  Chilleaford,  near  Orford  in  Sufiblk ;  but  wc  do  not  require 
the  evidence  of  direct  superposition  to  prove  that  the  Norwich  is  a 
much  newer  deposit  than  the  Red  Crag,  since  the  proportion  of  recent 
to  extinct  species  is  so  much  greater  In  the  Norwich  beds,  amounting. 
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according  to  the  latest  inveBtigationa,  to  89  per  cent,  whereas  in  the 
Red  Crag  it  doea  not  cjtcecd  60  per  cent 

Among  the  accompanjing  remuna  of  mammalia  are  those  of  t 
Mastodon,  a  portion  of  the  upper  jawbone  with  a  tooth  having  been 
found  by  Mr.  Wigbam  at  Fostwick,  near  Xorwicb.  This  species  has 
also  been  found  in  tbc  Red  Crag,  both  at  Sutton  and  at  Felixstow, 
and  was  till  lately  regarded  as  an  Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  species; 
and  under  this  persuasion,  calling  it  M.  ajiffwtideTu,  on.  the  authority 
of  Professor  Owens,  I  suggested  that  its  remains  migbt  have  been 
washed  out  of  older  strata  into  the  Crag,  just  aa  wo  sometimes  ob- 
aerre  London  Clay  and  Chalk  fossils  introduced  into  the  same  de- 
posit. But  Dr.  Falconer,  who  haa  devoted  many  years  to  the  study 
of  the  fossil  and  recent  Proboscideans,  has  shown  that  the  fossil  is  a 
Pliocene  species,  first  observed  in  Auvcrgne  by  MM.  Crolzet  and 
Jobert,  and  named  by  them  Matlodon  arvemensu.     Cavier  did  not 
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adopt  this  nanif,  for  he  had  seen  but  a  few  speciuiciis  from  Auvcignc, 
and  be  conftimided  tljcui  with  M.  ani/uslidFttti.  The  entire  skeleton 
of  both  these  Mastodons  having  now  been  obtained,  they  are  found 
to  l)c  referable  to  two  distinct  sub-genera.  The  Crag  fossil  belongs 
to  the  Tetralophodon  of  Falconer,  a  sulvgenus  of  which  five  species 
are  known,  so  called  because  there  are  four  ridgea  in  tbc  penultimate 
true  molar  as  well  as  in  the  two  toetli  wliicli  are  placed  immediately 
before  it  in  botli  jaws.  Tlie  Mfislodon  atiguslidem,  on  the  other 
hand,  belongs,  with  six  other  species,  to  tlie  section  called  Trilopho- 
don,  in  which  the  convsponding  teetli  bavc  cacb  three  ridges ;  and  is, 
according  to  MM.  Lnrtet  and  Falconer,  cbarnctoristic  of  the  Faluns  of 
Touraine,  as  well  as  of  Sansaii  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenees,  and  sev- 
eral other  Miocene  localities. 

Tlie  Mastodon  arecmensii,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  is  the  only  one  yet 
found  in  England.     It  abounds  with  the  JTippopotamua  major  in  the 
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Pliocene  strata  of  the  Yal  d'Arno,  as  well  as  in  strata  of  the  same 
age  in  Piedmont  and  at  Montpelier.  It  may  be  considered,  there- 
fore, as  a  characteristic  Pliocene  species  in  Italy,  France,  and  Enrope 
generally. 

This  Mastodon  has  never  been  found  in  the  Cromer  forest  bed 
above  mentioned,  p.  160,  but  several  of  the  mammalia  of  that  deposit, 
including  the  EUphas  meridianalis,  are  common  to  the  Norwich  beds, 
and  to  the  older  or  Red  Crag.  As  to  the  Norwich  Crag,  it  is  now 
ascertained  that  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of  living  as  compared 
to  extinct  shells  than  was  formerly  supposed ;  for  many  of  the  lost 
species  once  referred  to  this  formation  arc  worn  specimens,  few  in 
number,  and  evidently  washed  out  of  the  Red  Crag  into  the  newer 
strata.  Others,  which  are  really  of  contemporary  date,  and  which 
were  believed  to  have  died  out,  have  been  found  living  in  the  British 
seas,  where  they  have  become  exceedingly  rare.  From  the  latest 
researches  of  Mr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  it  seems  probable  that  the  extinct 
species  do  not  exceed  11  in  a  hundred. 

Ckilles/ord  beds, — It  was  stated  that  at  Chillesford,  near  Wood- 
bridge  in  Suffolk,  the  Norwich  Crag  has  been  found  overlying  the 
Red  Crag.  In  this  case  the  Newer  Pliocene  beds  are  argillaceous,  and 
about  20  feet  thick.  Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Searles  Wood  obtained 
from  them  23  species  of  shells,  of  which  2  only,  Nucula  Cohholdia 
and  TcUina  ohliqua,  are  extinct.  Among  the  other,  or  living  species, 
a  large  proportion,  such  as  Leda  lanceolata,  Cardium  grcenlandicum^ 
Lucina  horealisy  Cyprina  islandica^  Panopcca  norvegica^  and  Mya 
truncatay  betray  a  northern  and  some  of  them  an  Arctic  character. 
There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  Chillesford  beds  are  older 
than  the  forest  bed  of  Cromer,  before  alluded  to  ;  and  when  we  con- 
sider that  these  fossils  occur  within  eighty  miles  of  London,  in  the 
52d  parallel  of  latitude,  we  see  in  them  a  proof  that  the  glacial  epoch 
began  before  the  end  of  the  Post-pliocene  period.* 

Bridlington  beds. — At  Bridlington,  on  the  coast  of  Yorkshire,  near 
Flamborough  Head,  lat  54°  N.,  another  deposit  occurs  of  about  the 
same  age  as  the  Cliillesford  beds,  and  therefore  older  than  the  Cromer 
Forest,  though  somewhat  newer  than  the  Norwich  Crag  before  de- 
scribed, for  it  contains  a  still  larger  proportion  of  recent  shells.  The 
deposit  is  heterogeneous  in  composition,  consisting  of  sand  and  clay, 
with  pebbles  of  various  rocks,  chalk  and  flint  being  the  most  abun- 
dant. The  prevailing  color  resembles  that  of  London  Clay.  Mr.  S. 
P.  Woodward  has  lately  been  able  to  add  32  new  species  to  the  fos- 
sils of  this  formation  by  studying  the  collections  of  Messrs.  Bean  and 
Leckenley  at  Scarborough,  bringing  up  the  total  number  to  64,  of 
which  4  only  are  extinct,f  namely,  Natica  occlusa,  Cardita  analiSy 
Nucula  CobboldioBj  and  Tellina  obliqua,  giving  a  proportion  of  only  6 

•  Antiquity  of  Man,  by  the  Author,  p.  212. 
f  Geol.  Mag.,  Aug.  1864. 
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per  cent,  of  extinct  species  instead  of  11,  as  in  the  Norwicli  beds  on 
the  Yare.  Of  the  whole  64  shells,  36  are*  common  to  the  Norwich 
Crag  proper,  and  12  are  peculiar  to  Bridlington,  or  were  not  pre- 
viously known  in  any  pliocene  or  glacial  deposits  in  Great  Britain. 
What  is  most  remarkable  is  the  fact,  that  of  the  60  species  which 
remain  after  abstracting  the  extinct  forms,  no  less  than  80  are  inhabit- 
ants of  the  Arctic  regions,  none  of  them  extending  southward  to  the 
British  seas.  This  is  the  more  singular  when  we  consider  that  Brid- 
lington is  situated  in  lat.  54°  N.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter 
that  the  cold  came  on  gradually,  beginning  when  the  "White  Crag  was 
formed,  and  increasing  in  the  period  of  the  Red  Crag,  and  still  more 
in  that  of  the  Norwich  formation,  during  which  there  may  hare  been 
several  oscillations  of  temperature.  The  refrigeration  seems  to  have 
reached  its  maximum,  and  to  have  been  developed  most  extensively 
in  Europe  in  Post-pliocene  times.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  said  that  the 
shells  of  Moel  Tryfaen  above  mentioned,  foimd  at  a  height  of  nearly 
1400  feet  above  the  sea,  and  in  lat.  53°  N.,  or  nearly  the  same  as  that 
of  Bridlington,  do  not  imply  so  great  a  cold  as  the  latter,  as  they 
only  contain  11  shells  in  54  of  exclusively  Arctic  character,  or  only 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  number  of  species,  instead  of  nearly  half,  as  in 
the  case  of  Bridlington.  But  the  fauna  of  Moel  Tr3rfaen  does  not 
illustrate  the  extreme  cold  of  the  glacial  period  like  the  beds  of  Enrol 
and  Elie,  on  the  borders  of  the  Tay  and  Forth*     (See  p.  153.) 
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Bed  Crag  of  Suffolk, — The  Crag  of  Suftblk,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  divisible  into  the  Upper  or  Red,  and  the  Lower  or  White  Crag.* 

Tlicse  deposits,  according  to  the  late  E.  Forbes,  appear  by  their 
imbedded  shells  to  have  been  formed  in  a  sea  of  moderate  depth, 
usually  from  15  to  25  fathoms,  but  in  some  few  spots  perhaps  deeper. 
Yet  they  cannot  be  called  littoral,  because  the  fauna  is  such  as  may 
have  extended  40  or  50  miles  from  land.  The  Upper  or  Red  Crag 
consists  chiefly  of  quartzosc  sand,  with  an  occasional  intermixture  of 
shells,  for  the  most  part  rolled,  and  sometimes  comminuted.  It  is 
distinguished  by  the  deep  ferruginous  or  ochreous  color,  both  of  its 
sands  and  shells,  while  the  Older  Crag,  commonly  called  the  Coralline, 
is  white.  Both  formations  are  of  moderate  thickness  ;  the  Red  Crag 
rarely  exceeding  40,  and  the  Coralline  seldom  amounting  to  20  feet. 
But  their  importance  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  the  density  of  the 
mass  of  strata  or  its  geographical  extent,  but  by  the  extraordinary 
richness  of  its  organic  remains,  belonging  to  a  very  peculiar  type, 
which  seems  to  characterize  the  state  of  the  living  creation  in  the 
north  of  Europe  during  the  Older  Pliocene  era. 

*  Seo  paper  by  £.  Charleswortb,  Esq. ;  London  and  Ed.  Phil.  Mag.,  No.  xxxviiL 
p.  81,  Aug.  1835. 
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The  relative  position  of  the  Bed  Crag  in  Essex  and  the  subjacent 
London  clay  and  chalk  has  been  already  pointed  out  (fig.  144). 
Whenever  the  two  divisions  are  met  with  in  the  same  district,  the 
Red  Crag  lies  uppermost ;  and  in  some  cases,  as  in  the  section  repre- 
sented in  fig.  149,  which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  exposed  to 

Fig.  149. 
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Section  near  Ipewich,  in  Saffolk. 
a.  Bed  Crag.  2>.  Coralline  Crag.  a  London  Glaj. 

view  in  1839,  it  is  clear  that  the  older  or  Coralline  mass  b  had  suffered 
denudation  before  the  newer  formation  a  was  thrown  down  upon  it. 
At  D  there  is  not  only  a  distinct  cliff,  8  or  10  feet  high,  of  Coralline 
Crag,  running  in  a  direction  N.E.  and  S.W.,  against  which  the  Red 
Crag  abuts  with  its  horizontal  layers ;  but  this  cliff  occasionally  over- 
hangs. The  rock  composing  it  is  drilled  everywhere  by  Pholades^ 
the  holes  which  they  perforated  having  been  afterwards  filled  with 
sand  and  covered  over  when  the  newer  beds  were  thrown  down.  As 
the  older  formation  is  shown  by  its  fossils  to  have  accumulated  in  a 
deeper  sea  (15,  and  sometimes  25,  fathoms  deep  or  more),  there  must 
no  doubt  have  been  an  upheaval  of  the  sea-bottom  before  the  cliff 
here  alluded  to  was  shaped  out.  Wc  may  also  conclude  that  so  great 
an  amount  of  denudation  could  scarcely  take  place,  in  such  incoherent 
materials,  without  many  of  the  fossils  of  the  inferior  beds  becoming 
mixed  up  with  the  overlying  crag,  so  that  considerable  dif&culty  must 
be  occasionally  experienced  by  the  palscontologists  in  deciding  which 
species  belong  severally  to  each  group. 

The  Red  Crag  being  formed  in  a  shallower  sea,  often  resembles  in 
structure  a  shifting  sandbank,  its  layers  being  inclined  diagonally,  and 
the  planes  of  stratification  being  sometimes  directed  in  the  same 
quarry  to  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  compass,  as  at  Butley. 
That  in  this  and  many  other  localities,  such  a  structure  is  not  decep- 
tive or  due  to  any  subsequent  concretionary  rearrangement  of  parti- 
cles, or  to  mere  lines  of  color,  is  proved  by  each  bed  being  made  up 
of  flat  pieces  of  shell  which  lie  paraUel  to  the  planes  of  the  smaller 
strata. 

Some  fossils  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Red  Crag,  have  never 
been  found  in  the  white  or  coralline  division;  as,  for  example,  the 
Fusus  contrarius  (fig.  150),  and  several  species  of  Murex  and  Bucci- 
num  (or  Nassa)  (see  figs.  151,  152),  which  two  genera  seem  wanting 
in  the  Lower  Crag. 

Many  of  these  shells  are  found  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  in 
the  cliffs  of  Walton-on-Naze,  in  Essex ;  at  Felixstow  the  cliffs  afford 
fewer  shells,  and  most  of  them  are  fi'agmentary. 
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Purpiira  tetragoaa.  Cypnta  eurepaa. 
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Among  the  bones  and  teeth  of  fishes  arc  those  of  Ini^e  sharka 
^Careharodon),  and  a  gigantic  gkato  of  the  extinct  genus  Myliobalet, 
and  many  other  forms,  some  common  to  our  eeap,  and  many  foreign 
to  them.  It  is  qncstionable,  however,  whether  all  these  can  reaDy  be 
ascribed  to  the  era  of  the  Red  Crag.  Not  a  few  of  them  may  pOBU- 
bly  have  been  derived  from  older  strata,  especially  from  tbose  Ix>wer 
Miocene  formations  to  bo  described  in  the  next  chapter,  which  are 
largely  developed  in  Bel^nm,  and  of  which  a  fragment  only  (the 
Hempstead  beds  of  Forbes)  escaped  denudation  in  England. 

Many  of  the  fossils  found  in  the  Red  Crag  have  been  washed  out 
of  older  Tertiary  strata,  especially  out  of  the  London  Clay.  Thte  is 
particularly  the  case  iu  one  of  the  lower  beds,  which  has  of  late  been 
much  used  in  agriculture  for  manure,  as  containing  nodules  of  phos- 
phate of  lime.  ThcHC  nodules  often  include  crabs  and  fishes  like 
those  of  the  London  Clay,  and  thus  clearly  betray  the  date  of  their 
origin.  Witii  the  nodules  (in  whicli  there  is  nearly  60  per  cent  of 
phosphate  of  liine),  occur  rolled  Hint  pebbles,  and  others  of  sand- 
stone, containing  casts  of  crag-shells  and  many  ear-bones  of  whales. 
Some  teeth  of  the  Matlodmt  arver- 
^'8-  ^**-  wensw,  and  of  a  rhinoceros  and  tapir, 

have  also  been  found  in  the  same  bed, 
which  has  been  worked  near  Felixstow 
among  other  places.  As  to  the  eai^ 
bones  of  cetacea.  Professor  Henslow 
,  found  those  of  two  or  three  distinct 
'species  in  this  detritnl  bed  at  Felixstow. 
They  belong,  according  to  Professor 
Owen,  to  true  whales  of  the  family  Balanidte  (fig.  154).  Mr.  "Wood 
is  of  opinion  that  tlicy  are  of  the  age  of  the  Red  Crag,  or  if  not,  that 
they  may  be  derived  from  the  destruction  of  beds  of  Coralline  Crag. 
White  or  Coralline  Crag. — The  lower  or  Coralline  Crag  is  of  very 
limited  extent,  ranging  over  an  area  about  20  miles  in  length,  and  3 
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or  4  in  breadth,  between  the  rivers  Aide  and  Stour.  It  is  generally 
calcareous  and  marly — a  mass  of  shells,  bryozoa,*  and  small  corals, 
passing  occasionally  into  a  soft  building  stone.  At  Sudboum,  near 
Orford,  where  it  assumes  this  character,  are  large  quarries,  in  which 
the  bottom  of  it  has  not  been  reached  at  the  depth  of  50  feet  At 
some  places  in  the  neighborhood,  the  softer  mass  is  divided  by  thin 
flags  of  hard  limestone,  and  bryozoa  placed  in  the  upright  position  in 
which  they  grew. 

From  the  abundance  of  these  brvozoa  or  coralloid  mollusca  the 
lowest  or  White  Crag  obtained  its  popular  name ;  but  true  corals,  as 
now  defined,  or  zoantharia,  are  very  rare  in  this  formation. 

The  distinctness  of  the  fossils  of  the  Coralline  from  those  of  the 
Red  Crag,  arises  in  part  from  their  higher  antiquity,  and,  in  some 
degree,  from  a  difference  in  the  geographical  conditions  of  the  sub- 
marine bottom.  The  prolific  growth  of  echini,  bryozoa,  and  a  pro- 
digious variety  of  testacea,  implies  a  re^on  of  deeper  and  more  tran- 
quil water ;  whereas,  the  Red  Crag  may  have  been  formed  afterward 
on  the  same  spot,  when  the  water  was  shallower.  In  the  mean  time 
the  climate  became  decidedly  somewhat  cooler,  and  some  of  the 
zoophjrtes  which  flourished  in  the  first  period  disappeared,  so  that  the 
fauna  of  the  Red  Crag  acquired  a  character  more  nearly  resembling 
that  of  our  northern  seas,  as  is  implied  by  the  largo  development  of 
certain  sections  of  the  genera  Fusus,  Buccinum,  Purpura,  and  Tro- 
chu8,  proper  to  high  latitudes,  and  which  are  w^anting  or  feebly  repre- 
sented in  the  inferior  crag. 

Some  of  the  corals  and  bryozoa  of  the  lower  Crag  of  Suffolk  belong 
to  genera  unknown  in  the  living  creation,  and  of  a  very  peculiar  struc- 
ture; as,  for  example,  that  represented  in  the  figure  (165)  on  the  fol- 
lowing page,  which  is  one  of  several  species  having  a  globular  form. 
The  great  number  and  variety  of  these  zoophytes  probably  indicate 
an  equable  climate,  free  from  intense  cold  in  winter.  On  the  other 
hand,  that  the  heat  was  never  excessive  is  confirmed  by  the  preva- 
lence of  northern  forms  among  the  testacea,  such  as  the  Glycimeris, 
Cyprina,  and  Astarte,  Of  the  genus  last  mentioned  (see  fig.  156) 
there  are  about  fourteen  species,  many  of  them  being  rich  in  indi- 
viduals ;  and  there  is  an  absence  of  genera  peculiar  to  hot  climates, 
such  as  Conus,  Oliva,  Mitra,  Fasciolaria,  Crassatella,  and  others. 
The  cowries  [Ct/prcBa,  fig.  153),  also,  are  small,  and  belong  to  a  sec- 
tion (Trivia)  now  inhabiting  the  colder  regions.     A  large  volute, 

•  Ehrenberg  proposed  in  1831  the  term  Bryozoum^  or  "Moss-animal,'*  for  the 
molluscous  or  ascidian  form  of  polyp,  characterized  by  having  two  openings  to  the 
(Ugestive  sack,  as  in  Ikchara^  Fluttra^  Retepora,  and  other  zoophytes  popularly 
included  in  the  corals,  but  now  classed  by  naturalists  as  molluBca.  The  term  Poly- 
town^  synonymous  with  Bryozoum^  was,  it  seems,  proposed  in  1830,  or  the  year 
before,  by  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  but  is  less  generally  adopted.  The  animals  of  the 
Zoantharia  of  Milne  Edwards  and  llaime,  or  the  true  corals,  have  only  one  opening 
to  the  stomach. 
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called  Voluta  Lamberti  (fig.  15T),  may  Bcem  an  exception;  but  it 
differs  in  form  from  the  volntes  of  the  torrid  zone,  and  may,  like  the 
living  Voluta  Magellamca,  hftTe  been  fitted  for  an  eirtra-tropica] 
climate. 

The  occairence  of  a  species  of  Lingula  at  Sntton  (see  Sg.  160)'  is 
worthy  of  remark,  as  these  Jlraehtopoda  seem  now  confined  to  more 
equatorial  latitudes ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  still  more  decidedly 


Todita  Lnmtn-ll.  youni  Punl.i  rtlicniata.  L«m. ;  Tmi'Mna'  ercamliu. 

IndlvLiL  Cor.  uJ  Eed  Corilllni)     Crag,    liim-  F.irbcj;  Trm-mpteiim 

Crug, ^  shoiL  fj^,<m/"s  \\<~^ ;  Cor. 
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of  a  species  of  Pyrula^  supposed  by  Mr.  Wood  to  bo  identical  with 
P,  reticulata  (fig.  158),  now  living  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  A  genus 
also  of  echinoderms,  called  by  Professor  Forbes  Temnechinus  (fig. 
150),  is  peculiar  to  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  SufiblL  The  only 
species  now  living  occur  in  the  Indian  Ocean. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  conclusions  deduced  from  a  careful 
comparison  of  the  shells  of  these  British  Older  Pliocene  strata  and 
the  fauna  of  our  present  seas,  has  been  pointed  out  by  Professor  K 
Forbes.  It  appears  that,  during  the  glacial  period,  a  period  interme- 
diate, as  we  have  seen,  between  that  of  the  crag  and  our  own  time, 
many  shells,  previously  established  in  the  temperate  zone,  retreated 
southward  to  avoid  an  uncongenial  climate.  The  Professor  has  given 
a  list  of  fifty  shells  which  inhabited  the  British  seas  while  the  Coral- 
line and  Red  Crag  were  forming,  and  which,  though  now  living  in 
our  seas,  are  all  wanting  in  the  glacial  deposits.  They  must  there- 
fore, after  their  migration  to  the  south,  which  took  place  during  the 
glacial  period,  have  made  their  way  northward  again.  In  corrobora- 
tion of  these  views,  it  is  stated  that  all  these  fifty  species  occur  fossil 
in  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  of  Sicily,  Southern  Italy,  and  the  Gre- 
cian Archipelago,  where  they  may  have  enjoyed,  during  the  era  of 
floating  icebergs,  a  climate  resembling  that  now  prevailing  in  higher 
European  latitudes.* 

The  following  tables  have  been  drawn  up  for  me  by  Mr.  Samuel  P. 
Woodward,  showing  the  results  of  a  comparison  of  the  lists  of  Crag 
shells  described  by  Mr.  Searles  Wood  in  his  excellent  monograph  on 
the  fossil  tcstacea  of  the  British  Pliocene  formations.  The  list  of  the 
Norwich  Crag  shells  has  been  corrected  and  enlarged  by  Mr.  Wood- 
ward himself  They  exhibit  clear  evidence  of  a  gradual  refrigeration 
of  climate,  which  went  on  in  the  area  of  England  from  the  time  of 
the  older  to  that  of  the  most  modem  Pliocene  strata,  a  refrigeration 
which  has  already  been  inferred  from  an  examination  of  the  Crag  sheila 
in  1846  by  the  late  Edward  Forbes.f 


Number  of  known  Species  of  Marine  Testacea  in  the  three  English 
Pliocene  Deposits^  called  the  Norwich^  the  Hedy  and  the  Coralline 
Crag8,\ 

Brachiopoda,  .....  6 

Conchifera,  ------      210 

Gasteropoda,  .....      220 


Total,  -  -      436 


•  E.  Forbes,  Mem.  Geol  Survey  Gt  Brit,  vol.  i.  p.  886. 
\  Mem.  of  Geol.  Survey,  London,  1846,  p.  391. 

X  The  26  shells  peculiar  to  Bridlington  (p.  199)  arc  not  included  in  the  Norwich 
Crag  shells  of  these  tables. 


Northern. 

Soathem. 

16 

0 

11 

19 

1 

28 
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Distribution  of  the  above  Marine  Testacea, 

Norwich  Crag,  -  -    110 — of  which    84  are  peculiar. 

Red  Crag,  -  -    219—         '*        48  " 

Coralline  Crag,  -  -    817—         "      188  " 

Species  common  to  the 

Norwich  and  Red  Crag,  and  not  in  Coralline,  •  42 

Norwich  and  Coralline,  and  not  in  Red,        •  •  8 

Red  and  Coralline,  and  not  in  Norwich,        -  -  108 

Norwich,  Red,  and  Coralline,             -           -  -  81* 

Proportion  of  Recent  to  Extinct  Species. 

Recent  Extinct  Per-centage  of  Beoent     ) 
Norwich  Crag,      -            -      98                12  89 

Red  Crag,  -  -     182  87  CO 

CoraUine  Crag,     -  -     166  162  62 

Recent  Species  not  living  now  in  British  Seas, 

Norwich  Crag,       -  -  - 

Red  Crag,  -  -  -  - 

Coralline  Crag,      ... 

In  tho  above  list  the  shells  of  the  Glacial  beds,  those,  for  example, 
of  the  Cly<ic,  Errol,  and  Elie,  and  Moel  Tryfaen  (pp.  154  and  168), 
and  other  British  deposits  newer  than  the  Norwich  Crag,  have  not  been 
included.  The  land  and  freshwater  shells  have  also  been  purposely 
omitted,  as  well  as  some  L<:)ndon  Clay  shells,  and  others  suspected  to 
be  spurious. 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  recent  marine  species  included 
in  these  tables  are  still  inhabitants  of  the  British  seas ;  but  even  these 
differ  considerably  in  their  relative  abundance,  some  of  the  com- 
monest of  the  Crag  shells  being  now  extremely  scarce ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Baccinum  Dalei,  and  others  rarely  met  with  in  a  fossil  state, 
being  now  verj^  common,  as  Murex  erinaccus  and  Cardium  echina- 
turn. 

The  last  table  throws  light  on  a  marked  alteration  in  the  climate  of 
the  three  successive  periods.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  the  Coralline 
Crag  there  are  28  Southern  shells,  including  26  Mediterranean  and  1 
West  Indian  species  (AVaro  J/ai/^mo').  Of  these  only  13  occur  in 
tho  Red  Crag,  associated  with  3  new  Southern  species,  while  the  whole 
of  them  disappear  from  the  Norwich  beds.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Coralline  Crag  contains  only  2  shells  closely  related  to  living  Northern 
forms,  namely,  Admete  and  Limopsis  ;  whereas,  in  the  Red  Crag,  as 

•  These  81  species  must  be  added  to  the  numbers  42,  3,  and  103,  respectively, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  full  amount  of  common  species  in  each  of  those  cases. 
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stated  in  the  table,  there  are  11  Northern  speeies  all  common  to  the 
Norwich  Crag,  in  which  last  we  have  also  4  additional  inhabitants  of 
the  Arctic  regions ;  so  that  there  is  good  evidence  of  a  continual  re- 
frigeration of  climate  daring  the  Pliocene  period  in  Britain.  The 
presence  of  these  Northern  shells  cannot  be  explained  away  by  suppos- 
ing that  they  were  inhabitants  of  the  deep  parts  of  the  sea ;  for  some 
of  them,  such  as  Tellina  ccdcarea  {=T,  Miqua)  and  Aatarte  borealis, 
occur  plenUfiilly,  and  sometimes  with  the  yalves  united  by  their  liga- 
ment, in  company  with  other  littoral  shells,  such  as  Mt^a  arenaria  and 
Littorina  rudis,  and  evidently  not  thrown  up  from  deep  water.  Yet 
the  Northern  character  of  the  Norwich  Crag  is  not  fully  shown  by 
simply  saying  that  it  contains  12  Northern  species.  It  is  the  pre- 
dominance of  certain  genera  and  species,  such  as  HhynchonellapsittaceOj 
Tellina  calcarea,  Astarte  barealis,  Scalaria  groRfdandica  and  Fu9us 
carinatus  which  satisfies  the  mind  of  a  conchologist  as  to  the  Arctic 
character  of  the  Norwich  Crag.  In  like  manner,  it  is  the  presence  of 
such  genera  as  Pyrula^  Columhella,  Terebraj  Cassidaria^  Pholadomyay 
Idnffula,  Discina,  and  others,  which  give  a  southern  aspect  to  the 
Coralline  Crag  shells. 

The  cold,  which  had  gone  on  increasing  from  the  time  of  the  Cor- 
alline to  that  of  the  Norwich  Crag,  continued,  though  not  perhaps 
without  some  oscillations  of  temperature,  to  become  more  and  more 
severe  after  the  accumulation  of  the  latter,  until  it  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  what  has  been  called  the  glacial  epoch.  The  marine  fauna  of 
this  last  period  contains,  both  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  recent  species 
of  mollusca  now  living  in  Greenland  and  other  seas  far  north  of  the 
areas  where  we  find  their  remains  in  a  fossil  state. 

Antwerp  Crag. — Strata  of  the  same  age  as  the  Red  and  Coralline 
Crag  of  Suffolk  have  been  long  known  in  the  country  rouiad  Antwerp 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt,  below  that  city.  More  than  200  spe- 
cies of  testacca  had  been  collected  by  MM.  De  Wael,  Nyst,  and  others, 
when  I  visited  Antwerp  in  1851,  of  w^hich  two-thirds  were  indentified 
with  Suffolk  fossils  by  Mr.  Wood.  Among  these  he  recognized  JAn- 
gula  Dumartieri  of  Nyst  (fig.  160),  which  I  found  in  abundance  in 
what  was  called  by  M.  de  Wael  the  Middle  Crag.  More  than  half  of 
the  shells  of  this  Antwerp  deposit  agree  with 
living  species,  and  these  belong  in  great  part  to  ^^'  ^^' 

the  fauna  of  our  Northern  seas,  though  some 
Mediterranean  species  appear  among  them.  I 
also  met  with  numerous  cetacean  bones  of  the 
genera  Balcenoptera  and  Ziphius  in  the  Upper 
Antwerp  Crag.  They  are  not  rolled,  as  if 
washed  out  of  older  beds,  and  I  infer  that  the  ^T'*'  ^^'^^ 

"^  ,  ,      Antwerp  and  Suffolk  Crag. 

animals  to  which  they  belong  once  coexisted  in 
the  same  sea  with  the  associated  fossil  mollusca.* 

*  Lyell  on  Belgian  Tertiarics,  Quart  Journ.  GeoL  Soc.,  185S,  p.  282. 
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Three  divisions  of  the  Antwerp  Crag  have  been  recognized  by  the 
Belgian  geologists :  first,  the  Uppermost  or  Yellow  Crag,  in  which  81 
species  of  shells  were  known  when  I  gave  a  list  of  them  in  1852  ;  sec- 
ondly, the  Middle  Crag,  from  which  94  species  were  known ;  and 
thirdly,  the  lowest  or  Black  Crag,  from  which  65  shells  had  been  ob- 
tained. This  bed  derives  its  name  from  the  dark  color  of  most  of  the 
sand,  which  consists  of  green  grains  of  glauconite. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  two  first  formations  are  referable  to 
the  Older  Pliocene  period,  the  Yellow  Crag  containing  about  60  per 
cent,  of  recent  species,  while  the  Middle  or  Grey  Crag  contains  about 
60  per  cent.  Their  close  connection  with  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag 
of  Suffolk  is  equally  clear,  for  in  a  list  of  62  shells  from  the  Upper  or 
Yellow  Crag,  and  of  94  from  the  Middle  Crag,  there  are  only  1  species 
which  are  not  found  in  the  British  formations  of  corresponding  age. 
As  we  might  have  expected,  the  Upper  Antwerp  Crag  agrees  more 
with  the  Red  Crag  of  England,  while  the  shells  of  the  Middle  Ant- 
werp Crag  correspond  more  with  the  Older  or  Coralline  group  of 
Suffolk. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Lowest  or  Black  Crag  we  are  beginning 
to  pass  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Older  Pliocene  formations,  and  ap- 
proaching the  Miocene.  Only  two-thirds  of  the  shells  agree  with  those 
of  the  Coralline  Crag,  and  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  fossil  species 
are  identifiable  with  species  still  living.  They  seem  to  form  the  first 
links  of  a  chain  of  passage  by  which  we  shall  in  time  be  conducted 
without  a  break  to  those  older  formations,  the  Upper  Miocene  of  Bel- 
gium, to  be  treated  of  in  the  next  chapter. 

Normandy, — I  obser\'ed  in  1 840  a  small  patch  of  shells  correspond- 
ing to  those  of  the  Suffolk  Crag,  near  YalognesJ  in  Normandy ;  and 
there  is  a  deposit  containing  similar  fossils  at  St.  George  Bohon,  and 
several  places  a  few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Carentan,  in  Normandy ; 
but  they  have  never  been  traced  farther  southward. 

OLDER    PLIOCENE    FORMATIONS    IN    ITALY. 

Subapennine  Strata, — The  Apennines,  it  is  well  known,  are  com- 
posed chiefly  of  secondary  rocks,  forming  a  chain  which  branches  off 
from  the  Li«j;urian  Alps  and  passes  down  the  middle  of  the  Italian  pen- 
insula. At  the  foot  of  these  mountains,  on  the  side  both  of  the  Adri- 
atic and  the  Mediterranean,  are  found  a  series  of  tertiary  strata,  which 
form,  for  the  most  part,  a  line  of  low  hills  occupying  the  space  be- 
tween the  older  chain  and  the  sea.  Brocchi,  as  we  have  seen  (p.  183), 
was  the  first  Italian  geologist  who  described  this  newer  group  in  detail, 
giving  it  the  name  of  the  Subapennhie  ;  and  he  classed  all  the  tertiary 
strata  of  Italy,  from  Piedmont  to  Calabria,  as  parts  of  the  same  sys- 
tem. Certain  mineral  characters,  he  observed,  were  common  to  the 
whole ;  for  the  strata  consists  generally  of  light  brown  or  blue  marl, 
covered  by  yellow  calcareous  sand  and  gravel.     There  are  also,  ho 
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added,  some  species  of  fossil  shells  which  are  found  in  these  deposits 
throughout  the  whole  of  Italy. 

We  have  now,  however,  satisfactory  evidence  that  the  Subapennine 
beds  of  Brocchi,  although  chiefly  composed  of  Older  Pliocene  strata, 
belong  nevertheless,  in  part,  both  to  older  and  newer  members  of  the 
tertiary  series.  The  strata,  for  example,  of  the  Superga,  near  Turin, 
are  Miocene ;  those  of  Asti  and  Parma  Older  Pliocene,  as  is  the  blue 
marl  of  Sienna ;  while  the  shells  of  the  incumbent  yellow  sand  of  the 
same  territory  approach  more  nearly  to  the  recent  fauna  of  the  Medi- 
terranean,  and  may  be  Newer  Pliocene. 

We  have  seen  that  most  of  the  fossil  shells  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
strata  of  Suffolk  which  are  of  recent  species  are  identical  with  testa- 
cea  now  living  in  British  seas,  yet  some  of  them  belong  to  Mediterra- 
nean species,  and  a  few  even  of  the  genera  are  those  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. We  might  therefore  expect,  in  studying  the  for^sils  of  corre- 
sponding age  in  countries  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  to  find  among 
them  some  species  and  genera  of  warmer  latitudes.  Accordingly,  in 
the  marls  belonging  to  this  period  at  Asti,  Parma,  Sienna,  and  parts 
of  the  Tuscan  and  Roman  territories,  we  observe  the  genera  Conus^ 
Cyprcea,  Strombus,  Pyrala^  Mitra^  J^asciolaria,  Sigaretus,  Delphi- 
nula,  Ancillaria,  Oliva^  Terebellurriy  Terebra,  Pema,  Plicatula,  and 
Corbisy  some  characteristic  of  tropical  seas,  others  represented  by 
species  more  numerous  or  of  larger  size  than  those  now  proper  to  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  proportion  borne  by  the  recent  to  the  extinct  species  varies  in 
the  same  district,  as  Professor  Ponzi  pointed  out  to  me,  in  1867,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Rome,  according  to  the  place  in  the  series  occu- 
pied by  different  sets  of  superimposed  marls  and  sands. 

The  classification  of  these  several  members  of  the  Pliocene  period, 
and  the  separation  of  them  from  the  Miocene,  is  a  task  the  accom- 
plishment of  which  will  task  the  skill  and  industry  of  the  Italian 
geologists  for  many  years  to  come. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  Newer  Pliocene  deposits  of  the 
Upper  Val  d'Arno  above  Florence,  and  stated  that  below  those  sands 
and  conglomerates,  containing  the  remains  of  the  Elephas  meridionalis 
and  other  associated  quadrupeds,  lie  an  older  horizontal  and  conform- 
able series  of  beds,  which  may  be  classed  as  Older  Pliocene.  They 
consist  of  blue  clays  with  some  subordinate  layers  of  lignite,  and 
exhibit  a  richer  flora  than  the  overlying  Newer  Pliocene  beds,  and 
one  receding  farther  from  the  existing  vegetation  of  Europe.  They 
also  comprise  more  species  common  to  the  antecedent  Miocene  period. 
Among  the  genera  of  flowering  plants  M.  Gaudin  enumerates  Pinus, 
Olypto8trohu8y  Taxodium,  Sequoia,  Hex,  Quercus,  Prunus,  Platanus, 
Alnus,  Ulmus,  Ficus,  Laurus,  Per  sea,  Oreodaphne  (fig.  161),  Cinnor 
mamum,  Cassia,  Acer,  Juglans,  Betula,  Rhamnus,  Carya,  Rlias,  Smi- 
lax,  Sassafras,  Psoralea,  and  some  others. 

This  assemblage  of  plants  indicates  a  warm  climate,  but  not  so 
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subtropical  a  one  aa  tliat  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  which  will 
presently  be  considered. 

M.  Oaudiu,  jointly  with  the  Marqnis  StroEzi,  has  thrown  much 
light  on  the  botany  of  beds  of  the  same  age  in  another  part  of  IW 
cany  at  a  place  called  Montajone,  between  the  rivers  Elaa  and  Evola, 
where,  among  other  plants,  la  found  the  Oreodaphw  ffterii,  Oand. 
(see  fig.  161),  which  is  probably  only  a  variety  of  Oreodajthne  fielau. 


or  the  laurel  called  the  Til  in  Madeira,  where,  as  in  the  Canaries,  it 
constitutes  a  large  portion  of  the  native  woods,  but  cannot  now 
endure  the  climate  of  Europe.  In  the  fossil  specimens  the  eame 
glands  or  protuberances  as  those  which  are  observed  in  the  arils  of 
the  primary  veins  of  the  leaves  in  the  recent  Til  are  presen-ed.f 

Another  plant  also  indicating  a  warmer  climate  is  the  Liguidambar 
europeeum,  Brong.  (sec  fig.  162),  a  species  nearly  allied  to  L.  stym- 
cifluvm,  L.,  which  flourishes  in  most  places  in  the  Southern  States  of 
North  America,  on  the  borders  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

As  the  leaves  come  nearer  to  this  American  form,  while  the  fruit, 
according  to  Ueer,  is  smaller  and  nearer  to  the  S_vrian  Liquidamhar 
orientate,  the  fossil  may,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmutation, 
hare  been  the  original  stock  from  which  both  have  diveiged.  The 
Javanese  Liquidambar  is  very  distinct;  the  fossil,  according  to  Heer, 
ranges  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the  Sewer  >Iioceiie,  but  the  genus 
has  now  disappeared  from  Europe. 


'  Feuillea  fosailca  dc  la  Toscane.     CoDtributiong  i,  la  Flore  fossile  ItitlieDne. 
.  Oaudin  and  SCroizi.    Flats  1 1,  fig.  3. 
■ ,   t  GaadJD,  p.  22. 
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The  Tascan  blue  marls  of  yarious  locaHties,  from  which  the  above- 
mentioned  flora  was  obtained,  have  yielded  36  species  of  marine  mol- 
lusca,  in  which  16,  according  to  M.  Earl  Mayer,  are  recent. 

ArcUo- Caspian  formations, — ^This  name  has  been  given  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison  and  M.  de  Yemeuil  to  the  limestone  and  associated  sandy 
beds  of  brackish-water  origin,  which  have  been  traced  over  a  very 
extensive  area,  surrounding  the  Caspian,  Azof,  and  Aral  Seas,  and 
parts  of  the  northern  and  western  coasts  of  the  Black  Sea.  The 
fossil  shells  are  partly  freshwater,  as  Paludina^  Neritina^  <&c,  and 
partly  marine,  of  the  family  Cardiaciai  and  Mytili,  The  species  are 
identical,  in  great  part,  with  those  now  inhabiting  the  Caspian ;  and 
when  not  living,  they  are  analogous  to  forms  now  found  in  the  inland 
seas  of  Asia,  rather  than  to  oceanic  types.  The  limestone  rises  occa- 
sionally to  the  height  of  several  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is 
supposed  to  indicate  the  former  existence  of  a  vast  inland  sheet  of 
brackish  water  as  large  as  the  Mediterranean,  or  larger. 

The  proportion  of  recent  species  agreeing  with  the  fauna  of  the 
Caspian  is  so  considerable,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  the 
geologists  above  cited  that  this  rock,  also  called  by  them  the  "  Steppe 
Limestone,"  belongs  to  the  Pliocene  period.* 

*  Geol  of  Rossia,  p.  279. 
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Tbk  strata  whicli  wo  meet  with  next  in  the  descending  order  an 
thoee  called  by  maufgeolo^ta"  Middle  Tortiary,"  for  which  in  1B3S 
I  proposed  the  name  of  Miocene,  selecting  the  "  fiilons  "  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  in  France  as  my  example  or  type. 

I  shall  now  caU  tbeae  Falimian  deposits  Upper  Miocene,  to  distin- 
guish them  from  others  to  which  the  name  of  Lower  Miocene  will  be 
pTen.  The  latter  were  classed  by  me  ia  former  editions  of  this  work 
as  Upper  Eocene,  and  the  reasons  which  have  induced  me  to  alter  thia 
classification  will  be  fblly  explained  to  the  reader  in  this  and  the  fot 
lowing  chapter.  The  term  "faluns"  is  given  provincially  by  IVench 
agricoltorists  to  shelly  sand  and  marl  spread  over  the  land  in  Tonraine, 
jnat  as  the  "  crag  "  was  formerly  mnch  used  to  fertilize  the  soil  in  Bnfiblk. 
Iiolated  masses  of  such  faluns  occur  from  near  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  in 
t^ie  iitiii^borhood  of  Nantes,  to  as  far  inland  as  a  district  south  of  Tours. 
They  urc  also  found  at  Fontlevoy,  on  the  Cher,  about  TO  miles  above  the 
junctiriu  of  that  river  with  the  Loire,  and  30  miles  8.K  of  Tours.  Do- 
posits  of  the  same  age  also  appear  nnder  new  mineral  conditions  near  tho 
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towns  of  Dinftn  and  Rennes,  in  Brittany.  I  have  ^ited  all  the  locali- 
■  ties  above  enumerated,  and  found  the  beds  on  the  Loire  to  conuat  princi- 
pally of  iand  and  marl,  in  which  are  shells  and  corals,  some  entire,  some 
rolled,  and  others  in  minute  fragments.  In  certain  districts,  as  at  Dou6, 
in  the  department  of  Muna  and  Loire,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Saumur,  they 
form  a  soft  building-stone,  chiefly  composed  of  an  aggregate  of  broken 
shells,  btyojwa,  corals,  and  echinoderms,  united  by  a  calcareous  cement ; 
the  whole  maw  being  very  like  the  Coralline  Crag  near  Aldborough  and 
Sudbourn  in  Suffolk.  The  scattered  patches  of  faluns  are  of  alight 
thicknesa,  rarely  exceeding  50  feet ;  and  between  the  district  called 
Sologoe  and  the  sea  they  repose  on  a  great  variety  of  older  rocks;  being 
seen  to  rest  succesurely  upon  gneiss,  c1a3'dale,  various  secondary  for- 
mations, including  the  chijk ;  and,  lastly,  upon  the  upper  freshwater 
limestone  of  the  Parisian  tertiary  series,  which,  as  before  mentioned 
(p.  IBS),  stretobes  continuously  fixtro  the  bada  of  the  Seine  to  that  of 
the  Loire. 

At  some  points,  as  at  Looans,  south  of  Tours,  the  shells  are  stained  of 
a  ferruginous  color,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Red  Crag  of  Suffolk.  The 
species  are,  for  the  meet  part,  marine,  but  rig.  iti  a. 

a  few  of  tbem  belong  to  land  and  fluviatile 
genera.  Among  the  former,  ffdix  turo- 
nensis  (fig.  45,  p.  30)  is  the  most  abun- 
dant Remains  of  terrestrial  quadrupeds 
are  hero  and  there  intermiied,  belonging 
to  the  genera  Deinotherium  (fig.  163  a), 
Mastodon,  Rhinoceros,  Hippopotamus, 
Chseropolamus,  Dichobune,  Deer,  and 
others  and  those  are  accompanied  by 
cctacea,  such  as  (he  Lamantine,  Morse, 
Sea-Calf,    and    Dolphin,    al!    of   extinct 

species.  JMKoOtWiiM  fflganttum,  Hmf. 

Professor  K  Forbes,  after  studying  the  foswl  testacea  which  I  obtainea 
from  these  beds,  informs  me  that  he  has  no  doubt  they  were  formed 
partly  on  tiie  shore  itself  at  the  level  of  low  water,  and  partly  at  very 
moderate  depths,  not  eicceding  ten  fathoms  below  that  level.  The  mol- 
luscous fauna  of  the  "  iaiuna"  is  on  the  whole  much  more  littoral  than 
that  of  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  implies  a  shallower 
sea.  It  is,  moreover,  contrasted  with  the  Suffolk  Crag  by  the  indications 
it  affords  of  an  extra-European  climate.  Thus  it  contains  seven  species  of 
Cypraa,  some  larger  than  any  existing  cowry  of  the  Mediterranean,  sev- 
eral species  of  Otiva,  Aneillaria,  Mitra,  Terebra,  Pyrula,  Fmciolaria, 
and  Conui.  Of  the  cones  there  are  no  less  than  eight  species,  some  very 
large,  whereas  the  only  European  cone  is  of  diminutive  size.  The  genus 
Nerita,  and  many  others,  are  also  represented  by  individuals  of  a  type  now 
characteriatic  of  equatorial  seas,  and  wholly  unlike  any  Mediterranean 
forms.  These  proo&  of  a  more  elevated  temperature  seem  to  imply  the 
higher  antiquity  of  the  faluns  as  compared  with  the  Suffolk  Crag,  and 
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are  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  fact  of  tlie  smaller  proportion  of  testacea 
of  recent  species  found  in  the  faluns. 

Out  of  290  species  of  shells,  collected  by  myself  in  1840  at  Pontlevoyi 
Louans,  Boss^e,  and  other  villages  twenty  miles  south  of  Tours ;  and  at 
Savign6,  about  fifteen  miles  northwest  of  that  place,  seventy-two  only 
could  be  identified  with  recent  species,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of 
twenty-five  per  cent  A  large  number  of  the  290  species  are  common  to 
all  the  localities,  those  peculiar  to  each  not  being  more  numerous  than  we 
might  expect  to  find  in  difierent  bays  of  the  same  sea. 

The  total  number  of  testaceous  mollusca  from  the  faluns,  in  my  poe- 
session,  is  302  ;  of  which  forty-five  only  were  found  by  Mr.  Wood  to  be 
common  to  the  Sufiblk  Crag.  The  number  of  corals,  including  bryozoa 
and  zoantharia,  obtained  by  me  at  Douc,  and  other  localities  before  ad- 
verted to,  amounts  to  forty-three,  as  determined  by  Mr.  Lonsdale,  of  which 
seven  (one  of  them  a  zoantharian)  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  Suf- 
folk Crag.  Only  one  has,  as  yet,  been  identified  with  a  living  species. 
But  it  is  diflScult,  notwithstanding  the  advances  recently  made  by  MM. 
Dana,  Milne  Edwards,  Haime,  and  Lonsdale,  to  institute  a  satisfactory 
comparison  between  recent  and  fossil  zoantharia  and  bryozoa.  Some  of  the 
genera  occurring  fossil  in  Touraine,  as  the  Astrea,  Dpndrophyllia^  Lunu- 
lites,  have  not  been  found  in  European  seas  north  of  the  Mediterranean ; 
nevertheless  the  zoantharia  of  the  faluns  do  not  seem  to  indicate  on  the 
whole  so  warm  a  climate  as  would  be  inferred  from  the  shells. 

It  was  stated  that,  on  comparing  about  300  species  of  Touraine  sliells 
with  about  450  from  the  Suffolk  Crag,  foiiy-five  only  were  found  to  be 
common  to  both,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  only  fifteen  per  cent 
The  same  small  amount  of  agreement  is  found  in  the  corals  also.  I  for- 
merly endeavored  to  reconcilo  this  marked  difference  in  species  with  the 
supposed  coexistence  of  the  two  faunits,  by  imagining  them  to  have  sever- 
ally belonged  to  distinct  zoological  provinces  or  two  seas,  the  one  opening 
to  the  north,  and  the  other  to  the  south,  with  a  barrier  of  land  between 
them,  like  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  separating  the  Ked  Sea  and  the  Medi- 
terranean. But  I  now  abandon  that  idea  for  several  reasons ;  among 
others,  because  I  succeeded  in  1841  in  tracing  the  Crag  fauna  southwards 
in  Normandy  to  within  seventy  miles  of  the  Falunian  type,  near  Dinan, 
yet  found  that  both  assemblages  of  fossils  retained  their  distinctive  char- 
acters, showing  no  signs  of  any  blending  of  species  or  transition  of  cli- 
mate. 

On  a  comparison  of  280  Mediterranean  shells  with  GOO  I^ritish  species, 
made  for  me  by  an  experienced  conchologist  in  1841,  160  were  found  to 
be  common  to  both  collections,  which  is  in  the  proportion  of  fifty-seven 
per  cent.,  a  fourfold  greater  sjx^cific  resemblance  than  between  the  seas  of 
the  crag  and  the  faluns,  notwithstanding  the  greater  geographical  dis- 
tance between  England  and  the  Mediterranean  than  between  Suffolk  and 
the  Loire.  The  principal  grounds,  however,  for  refening  the  English  crag 
to  the  Older  Pliocene  and  the  French  faluns  to  the  Miocene  epochs,  con- 
sist in  the  predominance  of  fossil  shells  in  the  British  strata  identifiable 
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wttli  species  not  only  Btill  living,  bnt  'wbich  are  now  inbabitante  of 
neighboring  seas,  while  the  &ccompan3riiig  extinct  species  are  of 
genera  such  aa  characterize  Europe.  In  the  faluns,  on  the  contrary, 
the  recent  species  are  in  a  decided  minority ;  and  most  of  them  arc 
now  inhabitants  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the 
Indian  Ocean  ;  in  a  word,  less  northern  in  character  and  pointing  to 
the  prevalence  of  a  warmer  climate.  They  indicate  a  state  of  things 
receding  farther  from  the  present  condition  of  central  Europe  in 
physical  geography  and  climate,  and  doubtless,  therefore,  receding 
farther  from  our  era  in  time. 

Among  the  conspicuous  shells  which  are  common  to  the  bluns  of 
the  Loire  and  the  Suffolk  Crag  is  the  Voluta  Lamberti,  before  men- 
tioned, page  204.  All  the  specimens  of  this  shell  wbich  I  have  my* 
self  collected  in  Tourune  or  have  seen  in  muaeuma  are  thicker  and 
heavier  than  British  individuals  of  the  same  species,  and  shorter  in 
proportion  to  their  width,  and  have  tbe  folds  on  the  columella  less 
oblique,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  figures. 


Volala  LantbtrH.  K  ZtiMbtrU. 

Virieij  dmctcriatln  oT  Piluni         Tuiftf  ctuiuterisKe  of  SnDiilk  Cng. 
of  Tannine.    Mtocone.  PlloceDft 

Mr.  Searles  Wood  has  fully  appreciated  these  constant  differences, 
but  has,  I  think,  with  propriety  regarded  the  two  forms  as  mere 
varieties,  or  races  of  one  and  the  same  species.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  late  Alcide  d'Orbigny,*  who  so  often  founded 
species  on  very  fine  distinctions,  should  have  coincided  in  this  view. 
It  may,  I  think,  be  &lrly  assumed  that  ho  would  not  have  done  bo 
bad  he  not  imagined  the  Suffolk  Crag  to  be  identical  in  age  with  the 

*  A.  d'Orbigny,  Coura  la^meDlaire  do  Poldonlok^e,  voL  ii.  pp.  193, 191,  18E2. 
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fidmiB  of  the  Loire,  not  being  awire  that  it  differed  in  bo  numj 
important  respecta,  especially  in  its  approach  to  the  living  fiuum  of 
the  neighboring  aea,  from  the  French  depodt  He  waa  one  of  thoae 
natoralista  who  advocated  the  doctrine  that  there  was  a  complete  dia- 
tinction  between  the  fossil  apeciea  of  periods  standing  next  to  each 
other  in  chronological  saccession.  Had  he  ranked  the  fidnns  aa 
Miocene  and  the  Crag  of  Suffolk  aa  Pliocene,  he  would  not  have  as- 
similated two  forms  so  easily  distingoishable.  This  we  are  entitled  to 
».  infer  from  his  refusal  to  admit  the  specific  agreement  of  any  felnnian 

and  living  shells,  and,  what  is  stiU  more  remarkable,  his  refusing  to 
allow  the  existence  of  more  than  44  recent  species  out  of  487  in  hia 
newer  or  Subapennine  group.  He  divided  the  whole  tertiary  series 
into  five  stages,  each  supposed  to  mark  an  era  of  repose  on  the  earth*a 
aor&ce,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  living  inhiibitants  were  annihilated 
by  a  great  catastrophe,  the  earth  being  afterward  repeopled  with  a 
new  set  of  forms.  Even  when  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  one  or  two 
in  a  hundred  of  the  fossils  passed  from  one  formation  to  another,  he 
was  inclined  to  attribute  that  small  amount  of  agreement  to  the  waab* 
ing  of  dead  shells  from  older  into  newer  strata.  This  doctrine  of  the 
absolute  distinction  of  species  in  formations  next  in  the  order  of  .suc- 
cession would  scarcely  be  worth  referring  to  now  that  it  is  so  generally 
rejected  by  the  most  experienced  geologists,  were  it  not  for  the  great 
ingenuity  with  which  some  of  its  advocates  have  defended  their  views. 
When  the  shells  are  confessedly  undistinguishable,  it  has  sometimes 
been  suggested,  that  if  the  soft  parts  of  the  animals  had  been  preserved, 
they  would  probably  have  been  found  to  differ.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  uninstnictive  to  note  how  easily  paleontologists  of  unques- 
tionable merit  can,  if  they  are  under  the  influence  of  a  theory,  such 
as  that  above  alluded  to,  find  specific  distinctions  wherever  they  are 
wanted,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  pronounce  the  same  to  have  merely  the 
value  of  a  variety. 

The  points  of  difference  expressed  in  the  two  figs.  162  b.  and  163 
may  be  regarded  by  the  same  zoologist  as  mere  races  or  geographical 
varieties  so  long  as  both  arc  believed  to  belong  to  the  same  precise  era, 
but  they  will  take  the  rank  of  species  if  one  be  regarded  as  Miocene 
and  the  other  as  Pliocene.  Specimens  have  occasionally  been  found 
of  this  volute  in  the  Coralline  Crag  which  help  to  connect  the  Tour- 
aine  form  with  that  of  the  Red  Crag ;  but  it  often  happens  in  analo- 
gous cases  that  no  formation  of  intermediate  age  is  extant,  and  then  all 
intermediate  gradations,  all  evidence  of  there  having  been  a  passage 
from  one  form  to  the  other,  and  of  both  having  had  a  common  descent, 
may  be  lost  Zoologists,  whether  they  adopt  or  reject  the  theory  of 
the  origin  of  species  by  natural  selection,  are  still  bound  to  be  consist- 
ent with  themselves  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  deviation  from  certain 
types  which  shall  be  deemed  sufficient  to  constitute  a  specific  difference. 
It  is  sufficiently  difficult  to  arrive  at  philosophical  conclusions  when 
the  characters  relied  on  are  strictly  those  of  the  external  forms  and  inter- 
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nal  peculiarities  of  individuals ;  but  when  once  our  specific  determina- 
tions are  biassed  by  geological  or  geographical  considerations,  there  is 
an  end  of  all  reasonable  hope  of  coming  to  consistent  results. 
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Remarks  on  classification^  and  where  to  draw  the  line  of  separation 
between  Miocene  and  Eocene  strata. — ^The  marine  faluns  of  the  valley 
of  the  Loire  have  been  already  described  as  resting  in  some  places  on 
a  freshwater  tertiary  limestone,  fragments  of  which  have  been  broken 
off  and  rolled  on  the  shores  and  in  the  bed  of  the  Miocene  sea.  Such 
pebbles  are  frequent  at  Pontlevoy  on  the  Cher,  with  hollows  drilled 
in  them  in  which  the  perforating  marine  shells  of  the  Falunian  period 
still  remain.  Such  a  mode  of  superposition  implies  an  interval  of 
time  between  the  origin  of  the  freshwater  limestone  and  it«  submerg- 
ence beneath  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Miocene  sea,  Tlie  limestone 
in  question  forms  a  part  of  the  formation  called  the  Calcaire  de  la 
Beauce,  which  constitutes  a  lai^e  tableland  between  the  basins  of  the 
Loire  and  the  Seine.  It  is  associated  with  marls  and  other  deposits, 
such  as  may  have  been  formed  in  marshes  and  shallow  lakes  in  the 
newest  part  of  a  great  delta.  Beds  of  flint,  continuous  or  in  nodules, 
accumulated  in  these  lakes,  and  aquatic  plants  called  Chara:,  left  their 
stems  and  seed-vessels  embedded  both  in  the  marl  and  flint,  together 
with  freshwater  and  land  shells.  Some  of  the  siliceous  rocks  of  this 
fonnation  are  used  extensively  for  millstones.  The  flat  summits  or 
platforms  of  the  hills  round  Paris,  and  large  areas  in  the  forest  of 
Fontainebleau,  as  well  as  the  Plateau  de  la  Beauce,  already  alluded  to, 
are  chiefly  composed  of  these  freshwater  strata.  Next  to  these  in  the 
descending  order  are  marine  sands  and  sandstone,  commonly  called  the 
Gres  de  Fontainebleau,  from  which  a  considerable  number  of  shells, 
very  distinct  from  those  of  the  faluns,  have  been  obtained  at  Etampes, 
south  of  Paris,  and  at  Montmartre  and  other  hills  in  Paris  itself,  or  in 
its  suburbs.  At  the  bottom  of  these  sands  a  green  clay  occurs,  con- 
taining a  small  oyster,  Ostrea  cyathula.  Lam.,  which,  although  of 
slight  thickness,  is  spread  over  a  wide  area.  This  clay  rests  im- 
mediately on  the  Paris  gypsum,  or  that  series  of  beds  of  gj-psum  and 
j^ypseous  marl  from  which  Cuvicr  first  obtained  several  species  of 
P^eotherimn  and  other  extinct  mammalia.*  At  this  point  the  ma- 
jority of  French  geologists  have  always  drawn  the  line  between  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Tertiary,  or  between  the  Miocene  and  Eocene 
formations,  regarding  the  Fontainebleau  sands  and  the  Ostrea  cyathula 
clay  as  the  base  of  the  Miocene,  and  the  g}'psum  with  its  mammalia 
as  the  top  of  the  Eocene  group.  From  that  method  of  classification 
I  formerly  dissented,  agreeing  with  M.  Dcshayes  that  the  fossils  of 

♦  Sec  below,  Chapter  XVI. 
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the  marine  sands  showed  a  much  greater  affinity  to  the  subjacent 
Eocene  formations  than  to  the  more  modem  fkluns  of  Tonraine. 
In  his  classical  work  on  the  fossil  shells  of  the  environs  of  Paris 
(1824-'37)  he  had  described  twenty-nine  species  fix>m  the  Fontaine- 
blean  sands,  of  which  some  few  could  bo  identified  with  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  older  Calcaire  Grossier,  whereas  no  one  of  them  was 
common  to  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  He  also  insisted  on  the  general 
aspect  or  fades  of  the  fauna  bearing  a  far  greater  resemblance  to  the 
testacea  of  the  older  or  Eocene  group  than  to  that  of  the  &luns. 

A  few  years  after  the  publication  of  my  "  Principles  of  Geology  " 
(voL  iiL)  in  1833,  the  directors  of  the  Government  Survey  of  Flrance, 
MM.  Dufrdnoy  and  E.  de  Beaumont,  referred  the  Paris  gypsum  in  their 
geological  map  of  the  Eocene,  and  the  overlying  marine  sands  and 
Calcaire  de  la  Beauce  to  the  Miocene,  the  faluns  of  Touraine  being  re- 
garded by  them  as  constituting  an  upper  division  of  the  same  Miocene 
series.  M.  d'Archiac,  in  1839,  adopted  the  same  method;  and  M. 
Alcide  d'Orbigny,  in  his  Paleontology,  in  1852,  classed  the  Gp^s  do 
Fontainebleau,  or  "  Sables  Sup6rieurs,"  as  "  Falunien  A,"  and  the  fiEduns 
of  the  Loire  as  "  Falunien  B,"  thus  giving  in  his  adhesion  to  the  same 
system  of  classification.  That  there  should  have  been  much  differ- 
once  of  opinion  on  this  subject  was  very  natural,  for,  at  the  time  when 
I  first  took  part  in  the  controversy,  there  seemed  very  little  prospect 
of  bridging  over  the  wide  gap  between  the  two  formations  which  it 
was  thus  proposed  to  link  together  in  one  group.  In  1857,  by  aid  of 
a  railway  cutting  at  Etampes,  the  number  of  marine  shells  derived 
from  the  Fontainebleau  sands  was  suddenly  raised  from  29  to  90  spe- 
cies. The  newly-discovered  fossils  furnished  arguments  both  for  and 
against  the  views  of  those  who  desired  to  refer  the  strata  containing 
them  to  the  Miocene  rather  than  to  the  Eocene  series.  As  bearing 
against  those  views,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that  none  of  the  90 
shells  agreed  with  species  proper  to  the  faluns  of  the  Loire,  while 
some  of  them  were  identical  with  Calcaire  Grossier  species.  This 
was  the  more  worthy  of  note  because  Etampes  is  witliiu  seventy  miles 
of  Pontlevoy,  near  Blois,  and  not  more  than  100  miles  from  Savign6, 
near  Tours,  two  localities  where  the  faluniaii  shells  are  very  abundant^ 
So  striking  a  difference  between  the  species  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire 
and  those  of  the  basin  of  the  Seine,  when  we  consider  the  contiguity 
of  the  spots  above  alluded  to,  could  not  be  the  result  of  geographical 
distribution  at  one  and  the  same  era,  but  must  evidently  have  depended 
on  a  great  difference  in  the  age  of  the  deposits.  It  marked  the  influ- 
ence of  Time,  and  not  of  Space. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  grouping  the  £tampes  or  Fontaine- 
bleau sands  with  the  newer  Falunian  rather  than  with  the  older  Eocene 
formations,  M.  Hebert  pointed  out  that  a  majority  of  the  90  £tampes 
and  Gres  de  Fontainebleau  fossils  agreed  specifically  with  shells  which, 
in  Belgium,  Mayence,  and  other  localities,  had  been  shown  by  the 
labors  of  MM.  Dumont,  Xyst,  De  Koninck,  and  Bosquet  to  occupy  a 
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very  distinct  geological  position  above  the  typical  Eocene  series  of  the 
Paris  basin,  and  of  which  the  equivalents  at  Mayence  had  long  been 
recognized  as  Miocene.  M.  H6bert  also  published,  in  1855,  a  map 
descriptive  of  the  areas  of  two  tertiary  seas,  which  succeeded  each 
other  in  the  Paris  basin, — ^the  first  that  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier,  and 
the  second  that  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands, — showing  how  marked  is 
the  want  of  coincidence  between  them ;  a  fact  which  implies  the 
occurrence  of  great  geographical  changes  in  the  interval  of  time  be- 
tween the  two  eras  compared.  In  the  explanation  of  his  map  he 
gives  his  reasons  for  regarding  the  zone  of  Cerithium  jplicatum^  or 
that  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands,  as  the  most  convenient  line  of  de- 
marcation between  Lower  and  Middle  Tertiary,  or  between  Eocene  and 
Miocene.* 

When  I  was  hesitating  as  to  the  course  which  it  would  be  most  ex- 
pedient to  take  in  drawing  the  line  between  Eocene  and  Miocene,  M. 
Lartet,  the  distingubhed  French  zoologist,  whose  writings  on  fossil 
mammalia  are  of  such  acknowledged  value,  remarked  to  me  that  although 
the  fossil  testacea  of  the  Fontainebleau  Sands  show  a  preponderance 
of  affinities  toward  an  Eocene  fauna,  and  small  connection  with  the 
faluns  of  Touraine,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  freshwater  "  Calcaire 
de  la  Beauce,"  immediately  overlying  the  Fontainebleau  Sands,  and 
other  lacustrine  formations  in  Auvergne  and  Central  France,  as  well  as 
the  fossiliferous  strata  of  the  Mayence  basin,  cannot  be  included  in  the 
same  Eocene  system  without  doing  violence  to  paleontological  princi- 
ples. The  grouping  of  the  fossil  mammalia,  he  observed,  becomes  less 
natural  by  such  an  arrangement ;  for  not  only  many  genera,  but  even 
some  species,  are  found  on  both  sides  of  the  arbitrary  line  of  demarca- 
tion thus  drawn  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.  The  genera  Dwcor 
theriuniy  Cainotheriuniy  Anchitheriumy  and  TitanomySy  for  example, 
and  Hhinoceros  incisivus  and  others,  would  thereby  be  made  common 
to  Eocene  and  Miocene. 

Other  arguments  drawn  from  fossil  botany  in  favor  of  uniting  the 
Ores  de  Fontainebleau  and  £^uns  in  one  group  will  be  more  fully  set 
forth  in  the  next  chapter,  when  I  treat  of  the  tertiary  strata  called 
"  Molasse  "  in  Switzerland,  and  of  the  German  Brown  CoaL 

My  unwillingness  to  include  the  Fontainebleau  sands  and  other 
strata  of  the  same  age  in  the  Miocene  Epoch  arose  partly  from  the 
necessity  thereby  incurred  of  abandoning  for  such  deposits  the  defini- 
tion which  I  had  already  given  of  the  term  Miocene  as  implying  that 
a  marked  proportion,  though  a  minority,  of  the  fossil  shells  belong 
to  living  species.  I  had  felt  myself  obliged,  even  in  1833,  to  disre- 
gard this  difficulty,  when,  in  the  first  edition  of  the  "  Principles  of 
Geolog}^,"  I  classed  the  strata  of  the  Mayence  basin  as  Miocene,  con- 
ceiving that,  although  almost  every  species  of  shell  was  extinct,  they 
had  more  affinity  with  the  Falunian  than  with  the  Eocene  formations. 

•  Bulletin,  1866,  torn.  xii.  p.  760. 
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From  the  first  I  had  advocated  the  doctrine  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
tinual coming  in  of  new  species,  and  dying  out  of  old  ones,  and  a 
gradual  change  in  the  physical  geography  and  climate  of  the  earth, 
and  not  such  a  recurrence  of  sudden  revolutions  in  the  animate  and 
inanimate  worlds,  as  was,  in  1833,  insisted  upon  by  many  English  ge- 
ologists of  note,  and  is  still  maintained  by  some  eminent  continental 
writers.  I  therefore  foretold  that  from  time  to  time  new  sets  of  strata 
would  come  to  light,  and  require  to  be  intercalated  between  those  al- 
ready described,  in  which  case  the  fossils  of  some  of  the  newly-found 
beds  would  "  deviate  from  the  normal  types  first  selected,  and  approxi- 
mate more  and  more  to  the  types  of  the  antecedent  or  subsequent 
epochs."  According  to  this  view,  it  was  obvious  from  the  first  that 
the  oldest  Miocene  records,  whenever  they  were  detected,  would  not  be 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  youngest  members  of  the  Eocene  series, 
especially  in  the  proportion  of  the  living  to  the  extinct  species  of 
fossil  shells.  The  importance,  indeed,  of  the  latt<^r  test  must  diminish 
rapidly  the  more  we  recede  from  the  Pliocene  and  approach  the 
Miocene,  and  still  more  the  Eocene  formations,  although  it  is  never 
without  its  value,  and  often  furnishes  the  only  common  standard  of 
comparison  between  strata  of  very  distant  countries.  To  this  subject 
of  classification,  or  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  Eocene  and 
Miocene  strata,  I  shall  again  refer  in  this  and  the  sixteenth  chapter. 

Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Central  France. — Lacustrine  strata,  belong- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  to  the  same  Miocene  system  as  the  Calcaire  do 
la  Beauce,  are  again  met  with  in  Auvergne,  Cautal,  and  Velay,  the  sites 
of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  aimexed  map.  They  appear  to  be  the 
monuments  of  ancient  lakes,  which,  like  some  of  those  now  existing  in 
Switzerland,  once  occupied  the  depressions  in  a  mountainous  region, 
and  have  been  cacli  fed  by  one  or  more  rivers  and  torrents.  The 
country  were  they  occur  is  jdmost  entirely  composed  of  granite  and 
different  varieties  of  granitic  schist,  with  here  and  there  a  few  patches 
of  secondary  strata,  much  dislocated,  and  which  have  probably  suf- 
fered great  denudation.  There  are  also  some  vast  piles  of  volcanic 
matter  (see  the  map),  the  greater  part  of  which  is  newer  than  the 
freshwater  strata,  and  is  sometimes  seen  to  rest  upon  them,  while  a 
small  part  has  evidently  been  of  contempomneous  origin.  Of  these 
igneous  rocks  I  shall  treat  more  particularly  in  another  part  of  this 
work. 

Before  entering  into  any  details,  I  may  obsen-e  that  the  study  of 
these  regions  possesses  a  peculiar  interest,  vcr}'  distinct  in  kind  from  that 
derivable  from  the  invest icration  either  of  the  Parisian  or  Enorlish  ter- 
tiary  areas.  For  we  are  presented  in  Auvergne  with  the  evidence  of  a 
series  of  events  of  astonishing  magnitude  and  grandeur,  bv  which  the 
original  form  and  features  of  the  country  have  been  greatly  changed, 
yet  never  so  far  obliterated  but  that  they  may  still,  in  part  at  least,  be 
restored  in  imagination.  Great  lakes  have  disappeared — lofty  moun- 
tains have  been  fonned,  by  the  reiterated  emission  of  lava,  preceded  and 
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followed  bv  showers  of  sand  and  scoriae.^-deep  vaDers  have  been  sub- 
sequent] v  furrowed  out  through  masses  of  lacustrine  and  volcanic  origin, 
— at  a  still  later  date,  new  cones  have  been  thrown  up  in  these  valleys, — 
new  lakes  have  been  formed  bv  the  damming  up  of  rivers, — and  more 
than  one  creation  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  plants.  Eocene,  Miocene,  and 
Pliocene,  have  followed  in  succession ;  yet  the  region  has  preserved  from 
first  to  last  itA  g*!<^aphical  identity ;  and  we  can  still  recall  to  oar 
thoughts   its   external   condition  and  physical   structure  before  these 
wonderful  vicissitude  began,  or  while  a  part  only  of  the  whole  had 
been  completed.     Tliere  was  first  a  period  when  the  spacious  lakes,  of 
which  we  still  mav  trace  the  boundaries,  lav  at  the  f<x>t  of  mountains  of 
moderate  elevation,  unbroken  by  the  bold  peaks  and  precipices  of  Mont 
Dor,  and  unadorned  by  the  picturesque  outline  of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  or 
of  the  volcanic  cones  and  craters  now  covering  the  granitic  platform. 
During  this  earlier  scene  o/  repose  deltas  were  slowly  formed ;  beds  of 
marl  and  sand,  several  hundred  feet  thick,  dep«>sited  ;  siliceous  and  cal- 
careoas  rocks  precipitated  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs  ;  shells  and 
insects  imbe^lded,  together  with  the  remains  of  the  crocodile  and  tor- 
toise, the  eggs  and  bones  of  water  birds,  and  the  skeletons  of  quadru- 
peds, some  of  them  belonging  to  the  same  genera  as  those  entombed  in 
the  Eocene  gypsum  of  Paris.    To  this  tranquil  condition  of  the  surface 
succeeded  the  era  of  volcanic  eruptions,  when  the  lakes  were  drained, 
and  when  the  fertility  of  the  mountainous  district  was  probably  enhanced 
by  the  igneous  matter  ejected  from  below,  and  poured  down  upon  the 
more  sterile  granite.     During  these  eruptions,  which  appear  to  have 
taken  place  after  the  disappearance  of  the  upper  Eocene  fauna,  and  partly 
m  the  Miocene  epoch,  the  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  elephant,  tapir,  hippo- 
|Mjtamus,  together  with  the  ox,  various  kinds  of  deer,  the  boar,  hyaena, 
and  many  beasts  of  prey,  ranged  the  forest,  or  pastured  on  the  plain,  and 
were  occasionally  overtaken  by  a  fall  of  burning  cinders,  or  buried  in 
flows  of  mud,  such  as  accompany  volcanic  eruptions.     Lastly,  these 
quadrupeds  became  extinct,  and  gave  place  in  their  turn  to  the  species 
now  existing.     There  are  no  signs,  during  the  whole  time  required  for 
this  series  of  events,  of  the  sea  having  intervened,  nor  of  any  denuda- 
tion which  may  not  have  been  accomplished  by  currents  in  the  dijffer- 
ent  lakes,  or  by  rivers  and  floods  accompanying  repeated  earthquakes, 
or  subtcfrrauean  movements,  during  which  the  levels  of  the  district 
have  in  some;  i)laces  been  materially  modified,  and  perhaps  the  whole 
upraised  relatively  to  the  surrounding  parts  of  France. 

Auverf/ne, — The  most  northern  of  the  freshwater  groups  is  situated 
in  the  valley-plain  of  the  Allier,  lying  in  the  department  of  the  Puy  de 
Dome,  being  the  tract  which  went  by  the  name  of  the  Limagne  d'Au- 
vergne.  It  is  enclosed  by  two  parallel  mountain  ranges, — that  of 
the  Forez,  which  divides  the  waters  of  the  Loire  and  Allier  on  the 
east ;  and  that  of  the  Monts  Domes,  which  separates  the  Allier  from  the 
Sioule  on  the  west.*    The  average  breadth  of  this  tract  is  about  twenty 


*  Scrope,  Geology  of  Central  France,  p.  15. 
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miles ;  and  it  is  for  the  most  part  composed  of  nearly  liorizontal  strata  of 
sand,  sandstone,  calcareous  marl,  clay,  and  limestone,  none  of  wbicli  ob- 
serve a  fixed  and  invariable  order  of  superpositioD.  The  ancient  borders 
of  the  lake,  wherein  the  freshwater  strata  were  accumtdated,  may  gen- 
erally be  traced  with  precision,  the  granite  and  other  ancient  rocks  rising 
up  boldly  from  the  level  country.  The  actual  junction,  however,  of  the 
lacustrine  and  granitic  beds  is  rarely  seen,  as  a  small  valley  usually  in- 
tervenes between  them.  The  freshwater  strata  may  sometimes  be  seen 
to  retain  their  horizontality  within  a  very  slight  distance  of  the  border- 
rocks,  while  in  some  places  they  are  inclined,  and  in  few  instances  vertical 
The  principal  divisions  into  which  the  lacustrine  series  may  be  separated 
are  the  following : — 1st,  Sandstone,  grit,  and  conglomerate,  including  red 
marl  and  red  sandstone.  2dly,  Green  and  white  foliated  marls.  Sdly, 
Limestone  or  travertin,  often  oolitic.     4thly,  Gypseous  niarls. 

1.  a.  Sandstone  and  conglomerate. — Strata  of  sand  and  gravel,  some- 
times bound  together  into  a  solid  rock,  are  found  in  great  abundance 
around  the  confines  of  the  lacustrine  basin,  containing,  in  difierent  places, 
pebbles  of  all  the  ancient  rocks  of  the  adjoining  elevated  country ;  namely, 
granite,  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  porph}Ty,  and  others,  but  without 
any  intermixture  of  basaltic  or  other  tertiary  volcanic  rocks.  These  strata 
do  not  form  one  continuous  band  around  the  margin  of  the  basin,  being 
rather  disposed  like  the  independent  deltas  which  grow  at  the  mouths  of 
torrents  along  the  borders  of  existing  lakes. 

At  Chamalieres,  near  Clermont,  we  have  an  example  of  one  of  these 
deltas,  or  littoral  deposits,  of  local  extent,  where  the  pebbly  beds  slope 
away  from  the  granite,  as  if  they  had  formed  a  talus  beneath  the  waters 
of  the  lake  near  the  steep  shore.  A  section  of  about  50  feet  in  vertical 
height  has  been  laid  open  by  a  torrent,  and  the  pebbles  are  seen  to  con- 
sist throughout  of  rounded  and  angular  fragments  of  granite,  quartz, 
primary  slate,  and  red  sandstone.  Partial  layers  of  lignite  and  pieces  of 
wood  are  found  in  these  beds. 

At  some  localities  on  the  mai^n  of  the  basin  quartzoee  grits  are  found ; 
and,  where  these  rest  on  granite,  they  are  sometimes  formed  of  separate 
crystals  of  quartz,  mica,  and  felspar,  derived  from  the  disintegrated  granite, 
the  crystals  having  been  subsequently  bound  together  by  a  siliceous  ce- 
ment. In  these  cases  the  granite  seems  regenerated  in  a  new  and  more 
solid  form ;  and  so  gradual  a  passage  takes  place  between  the  rock  of 
crystalline  and  that  of  mechanical  origin,  that  we  can  scarcely  distinguish 
where  one  ends  and  the  other  begins. 

In  the  hills  called  the  Puy  de  Jussat  and  La  Roche,  we  have  the  advan- 
tage of  seeing  a  section  continuously  exposed  for  about  100  feet  in  thick- 
ness. At  the  bottom  are  foliated  marls,  white  and  green,  about  400  feet 
thick ;  and  above,  resting  on  the  marls,  are  the  quartzose  grits,  cemented 
by  calcareous  matter,  which  is  sometimes  so  abundant  as  to  form  imbed- 
ded nodules.  These  sometimes  constitute  spheroidal  concretions  6  feet  in 
diameter,  and  pass  into  beds  of  solid  limestone,  resembling  the  Italian 
travertins,  or  the  deposits  of  mineral  springs. 
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1.  h.  Bed  marl  and  tandsUme. — ^But  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
arenaceous  groups  is  one  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  which  are  iden- 
tical in  all  their  mineral  characters  with  the  secondary  I^ew  Bed  mind' 
stone  and  marl  of  England.  In  these  secondary  rocks  the  red  ground  is 
sometimes  variegated  with  light  greenish  spots,  and  the  same  may  be 
seen  in  the  tertiary  formation  of  freshwater  origin  at  Coudes,  on  the  Al- 
lier.  The  marls  are  sometimes  of  a  purplish-red  color,  as  at  Champheix, 
and  are  accompanied  by  a  reddish  limestone,  like  the  well-known  '^  corn- 
stone,''  which  is  associated  with  the  Old  Red  sandstone  of  English  geol- 
ogists. The  red  sandstone  and  marl  of  Auvergne  have  evidently  been 
derived  from  the  degradation  of  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  which  are  seen 
in  situ  on  the  adjoining  hills,  decomposing  into  a  soil  very  similar  to  the 
tertiary  red  sand  and  marl.  We  also  find  pebbles  of  gneiss,  mica-schist, 
and  quartz  in  the  coarser  sandstones  of  this  group,  clearly  pointing  to 
the  parent  rocks  from  which  the  sand  and  marl  arc  derived.  The  red 
beds,  although  destitute  themselves  of  organic  remains,  pass  upwards 
into  strata  containing  tertiary  fossils,  and  are  certainly  an  integral  part  of 
the  lacustrine  formation.  From  this  example  the  student  will  learn  how 
small  is  the  value  of  mineral  character  alone,  as  a  test  of  the  relative  age 
of  rocks. 

2.  Oreen  and  white  foliated  marls. — ^The  same  primar}-  rocks  of  Au- 
veigne,  which,  by  the  partial  degradation  of  their  harder  parts,  gave  rise 
to  the  quartzose  grits  and  conglomerates  before  mentioned,  would,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  same  materials  into  powder,  and  by  the  decomposition 
of  their  felspar,  mica,  and  hornblende,  produce  aluminoas  clay,  and,  if  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime  was  present,  calcareous  marl 
This  fine  sediment  would  naturally  be*  carried  out  to  a  greater  distance 
from  the  shore,  as  arc  the  various  finer  marls  now  deposited  in  Lake 
Superior.  And  as,  in  the  American  lake,  shingle  and  sand  are  annually 
amassed  near  the  northern  shores,  so  in  Auvergne  the  grits  and  con- 
glomerates iH'fore  mentioned  were  evidently  formed  near  the  borders. 

The  entire  thickness  of  these  marls  is  unknown ;  but  it  certainly  ex- 
ceeds, in  some  places,  700  feet.  They  are,  for  tlie  most  part,  either  light- 
green  or  wliite,  and  usually  calcareous.  They  are  thinly  foliated, — ^a 
character  which  frequently  arises  from  the  innumerable  thin  shells,  or 
carapace-valves,  of  that  small  crustacean  called  Cypris,  which  is  pro- 
vided with  two  small  valves,  not  unlike  those  of  a  bivalve  shell,  and 
moults  its  integuments  jK'riodically,  which  the  conchiferous  moUusks  do 
not  This  circuinstance  may  partly  explain  the  countless  myriads  of  the 
shells  of  Ct/pris  which  were  shed  in  the  ancient  lakes  of  Auvergne,  so  as 
to  give  rise  to  divisions  in  the  marl  as  thin  as  paper,  and  that,  too,  in 
stratified  masses  several  hundred  feet  thick.  A  more  convincing  proof  of 
the  tranquillity  and  clearness  of  the  waters,  an<l  of  the  slow  and  gradual 
process  by  which  the  lake  was  filled  up  with  fine  mud,  cannot  be  desired. 
But  we  may  easily  supj>ose  that,  while  this  fine  sediment  was  thrown 
down  in  the  deep  find  central  j)arts  of  the  biisin,  gravel,  sand,  and  rocky 
fragments  were  hurried  into  the  lake,  and  deposited  near  the  shore,  form- 
ing the  group  described  in  the  preceding  section. 
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Not  far  from  ClermoDt,  the  green  marls^  containiDg  the  Cypru  in 
abundance,  approach  to  within  a  few  yards  of  the  granite  which  forms 
the  borders  of  the  basin.  The  occurrence  of  these  marls  so  near  the 
ancient  margin  may  be  explained  by  considering  that,  at  the  bottom  of 
the  ancient  lake,  no  coarse  ingredients  were  deposited  in  spaces  inter- 
mediate between  the  points  where  rivers  and  torrents  entered,  but  finer 

Fig.  160. 


Vertloal  strata  of  marl,  at  Ohampradelle,  near  Clermont 

A.  Granite.  B.  Space  of  60  feet,  in  which  no  section  is  seen. 

0.  Green  marl,  yertical  and  inclined.       D.  White  marl 

mud  only  was  drifted  there  by  currents.  The  verticality  of  some  of  the 
beds  in  the  above  section  bears  testimony  to  considerable  local  disturb- 
ance subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  the  marls  ;  but  such  inclined  and 
vertical  strata  are  very  rare. 

3.  Limestone^  travertin,  oolite, — Both  the  preceding  members  of  the 
lacustrine  deposit,  the  marls  and  grits,  pass  occasionally  into  limestone. 
Sometimes  only  concretionary  nodules  abound  in  tliem ;  but  these,  where 
there  is  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter,  unite  into  reg- 
ular beds. 

On  each  side  of  the  basin  of  the  Limagne,  both  on  the  west  at  Gan- 
nat,  and  on  the  east  at  Vichy,  a  white  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried.  At 
Vichy,  the  oolite  resembles  our  Bath  stone  in  appearance  and  beauty ; 
and,  like  it,  is  soft  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry,  but  soon  hardens 
on  exposure  to  the  air.  At  Gannat,  the  stone  contains  land-fihells  and 
bones  of  quadrupeds.  At  Chadrat,  in  the  hill  of  La  Serre,  the  limestone 
is  pisolitic,  the  small  spheroids  combining  both  the  radiated  and  concen- 
tric structure. 

Indusial  limestone. — There  is  another  remarkable  form  of  freshwater 
limestone  in  Auvergne,  called  "  indusial,"  from  the  cases,  or  indusiai,  oi 
caddis-worms  (the  larvae  of  Phryganea)]  great  heaps  of  which  have 
been  incrusted,  as  they  lay,  by  carbonate  of  lime,  and  formed  into  a  hard 
travertin.  The  rock  is  sometimes  purely  calcareous,  but  there  is  occa- 
sionally an  intermixture  of  siliceous  matter.  Several  beds  of  it  are  fre- 
quently seen,  either  in  continuous  masses,  or  in  concretionary  nodules, 
one  upon  another,  with  layers  of  marl  interposed.  The  annexed  drawing 
(fig.  166)  will  show  the  manner  in  which  one  of  these  indusial  beds  (a) 
is  laid  open  at  the  surface,  between  the  marls  (b  &),  near  the  base  of  the 
hill  of  Gergovia ;  and  ajffords,  at  the  same  time,  an  example  of  the  extent 
to  which  the  lacustrine  strata,  which  must  once  have  filled  a  hollow,  have 
been  denuded,  and  shaped  out  into  hills  and  valleys,  on  the  site  of  the 
ancient  lakes. 

16 
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We  nuy  often  observe  in  oar  ponds  the  Phryganea  (or  Caddis-llj), 
ill  ita  caterpillar  Btat«,  covered  with  snutll  freshwater  Bholk,  which  they 
have  the  power  o£  fixing  to  tike  oulrade  of  their  tubolar  cases,  tn  order, 
probably,  to  give  them  weight  and  strength.  The  individual  fignred  in 
the  annexed  cut,  which  belongs  to  a  species  very  abundant  in  England, 
n»  in.  has  covered  its  case  with  sheila  of  a  email 

PlanoThii,  In  the  same  manner  a  U^ 
species  of  caddis-wonn  which  swarmed  in  t^ 
^^  Eocene  lakes  of  Auvergne  was  accustomed 
tTLS^  to  attach  to  its  dwelling  the  shells  of  a  snail 
=C^.  spiral  univalve  of  the  genus  Palvdina.  A 
i*r«rfr*cHit/*nv'>"™.*  hundred  of  these  minute  shells  are  some- 
times seen  arranged  around  one  tube,  part  of  the  central  cavity  of  which 
is  often  empty,  the  rest  being  filled  up  with  thin  concentric  hiyera  of 
travertin.  The  cases  have  been  thrown  together  confusedly,  and  often 
lie,  as  in  fig.  168,  at  right  angles  one  to  the  other.     When  we  conuder 

Fig.  W8. 


rpir.        b.  Fawn  Palitdtiia  m 
*  I  bellere  UwC  the  Briti^  specimen  here  figured  is  F.  rhombUa,  Linn. 
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that  ten  or  twelve  tubes  are  packed  within  the  compass  of  a  cubic  inch 
and  that  some  single  strata  of  this  limestone  are  6  feet  thick,  and  may 
be  traced  over  a  considerable  area,  we  may  form  some  idea  of  the  count- 
less number  of  insects  and  mollusca  which  contributed  their  integuments 
and  shells  to  compose  this  singularly  constructed  rocL  It  is  unnecessa- 
ry to  suppose  that  the  PhryganecB  Uved  on  the  spots  where  their  cases 
are  now  found ;  they  may  have  multiplied  in  the  shallows  near  the 
margin  of  the  lake,  or  in  the  streams  by  which  it  was  fed,  and  their 
cases  may  have  been  drifted  by  a  current  far  into  the  deep  water. 

In  the  summer  of  1837,  when  examining,  in  company  with  Dr.  Beck, 
a  small  lake  near  Copenhagen,  I  had  an  opportimity  of  witnessing  a 
beautiful  exemplification  of  the  manner  in  which  the  tubular  cases  of 
Auvergne  were  probably  accumulated.  This  lake,  called  the  Fuure-Soe, 
occurring  in  the  interior  of  Seeland,  is  about  twenty  English  miles  in 
circumference,  and  in  some  parts  200  feet  in  depth.  Round  the  shallow 
borders  an  abundant  crop  of  reeds  and  rushes  may  be  observed,  covered 
with  the  indusise  of  the  Phryganea  grandU  and  other  species,  to  which 
shells  are  attached.  The  plants  which  support  them  are  the  bullrush, 
Scirpus  lacustris,  and  common  reed,  Arundo  phragmites,  but  chiefly  the 
former.  In  summer,  especially  in  the  month  of  June,  a  violent  gust  of 
wind  sometimes  causes  a  current  by  which  these  plants  are  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  washed  away,  and  floated  oflf  in  long  bands,  more  than  a  mile 
in  length,  into  deep  water.  The  Cypris  swarms  in  the  same  lake ;  and 
calcareous  springs  alone  are  wanting  to  form  extensive  beds  of  indusial 
limestone,  like  those  of  Auvergne. 

4.  Gypseous  marls, — More  than  50  feet  of  thinly  laminated  gypseoa*- 
marls,  exactly  resembling  those  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  at  Paris,  are 
worked  for  gypsum  at  St  Romain,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  AUier.  They 
rest  on  a  series  of  green  cypridiferous  marls  which  alternate  with  grit,  the 
united  thickness  of  this  inferior  group  being  seen,  in  a  vertical  section  on 
the  banks  of  the  river,  to  exceed  250  feet 

General  arrangement,  origin,  and  age  of  the  freshioater  formations 
of  Auvergne, — The  relations  of  the  different  groups  above  described  can- 
not be  learnt  by  the  study  of  any  one  section ;  and  the  geologist  who 
sets  out  with  the  expectation  of  finding  a  fixed  order  of  succession  may 
perhaps  complain  that  the  different  parts  of  the  basin  give  contradictory 
results.  The  arenaceous  division,  the  marls,  and  the  limestone,  may  all 
be  seen  in  some  places  to  alternate  with  each  other ;  yet  it  can  by  no 
means  be  aflSrmed  that  there  is  no  order  of  arrangement.  The  sands, 
sandstone,  and  conglomerate  constitute  in  general  a  littoral  group ;  the 
foliated  white  and  green  marls,  a  contemporaneous  central  deposit ;  and 
the  limestone  is  for  the  most  part  subordinate  to  the  newer  portions  of 
both.  The  uppermost  marls  and  sands  are  more  calcareous  than  the 
lower  ;  and  we  never  meet  with  calcareous  rocks  covered  by  a  consider- 
able thickness  of  quartzose  sand  or  green  marl.  From  the  resemblance 
of  the  limestones  to  the  Italian  travertins,  we  may  conclude  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs, — such  springs  as  even 
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now  exist  in  Auvergne,  and  whicb  may  be  seen  rising  up  through  the 
granite,  and  precipitating  trarertin.  ITiey  are  aometimes  thcrni^  but 
this  character  is  b_v  do  means  constant. 

It  seems  tbat,  when  the  ancient  late  of  the  Limagne  first  began  to  be 
filled  with  sediment,  no  volcanic  action  had  yet  produced  lava  and  sooriK 
on  anr  part  of  the  surface  of  Auvorgne.  No  pebbles,  therefore,  of  lava 
were  transported  into  the  lake, — no  fragments  of  volcanic  rocks  im- 
bedded in  the  conglomerate.  But  at  a  later  period,  when  a  considerable 
ibickaesa  of  sandstone  and  marl  had  accumulated,  eruptions  broke  out, 
and  lava  and  tuff  were  deposited,  at  some  spots,  alternately  with  the 
lacustrine  strata.  It  is  not  improbable  that  cold  and  thermal  springs, 
holding  different  mineral  ipgredients  in  solution,  became  more  numerous 
during  the  suecessivo  convulsions  attending  this  development  of  volcanic 
agency,  and  thus  deposits  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  liiue,  siler,  and 
other  minerals  were  produced.  Hence  these  minerals  predominate  va. 
the  uppermost  strata.  The  subterrauean  movements  may  then  have 
continued,  until  they  altered  the  relative  levels  of  the  country,  and  caused 
the  waters  of  the  lakes  to  be  drained  off,  and  the  farther  accumulation 
of  regular  Ereshwater  strata  to  cease. 

"We  may  easily  conceive  a  similar  series  of  events  to  give  rise  to  anal- 
ogous results  in  any  modern  basin,  such  as  that  of  Lake  Superior,  for 
example,  where  numerous  rivers  and  torrents  are  carrying  down  the 
detritus  of  a  chain  of  mountains  into  the  lake.  Tlie  transported  mate- 
rials must  be  arranged  according  to  their  she  and  weight,  the  coarser 
near  the  shore,  the  finer  at  a  greater  distance  fruiii  land;  but  in  the 
gravelly  aud  sandy  beds  of  Lake  Superior  no  pebbles  of  modem  volcanic 
rocks  can  be  included,  since  there  are  none  of  these  at  present  in  the 
district.  If  igneous  action  should  break  out  in  that  countr}',  and  pro- 
duce lava,  scoria,  and  thermal  springs  the  deposition  of  gravel,  sand, 
and  marl  might  still  continue  as  before ;  hut,  Jn  addition,  there  would 
then  be  an  intermixture  of  volcanic  gravel  and  tuff,  and  of  rocks  precip- 
itated from  the  waters  of  mineral  springs. 

Although  the  freshwater  strata  of  the  Limagne  approach  generally  to 
a  horizontal  position,  the  prook  of  local  disturbance  arc  sufficiently 
numerous  and  violent  to  allow  us  to  suppose  great  changes  of  level  since 
the  lacustrine  period.  We  are  unable  to  assign  a  nortliem  barrier  to  the 
■adent  Uke,  althou^  we  can  still  trace  its  limits  to  the  east,  west,  and 
•outh,  where  they  were  formwl  of  bold  granite  eminences.  Xor  need 
W6  be  surprised  at  our  inability  to  restore  entirely  the  physical  geography 
ulrf  the  country  after  so  great  a  series  of  volcanic  eruptions;  for  it  is  by 
"uiprobable  that  one  part  of  it,  the  southern,  for  example,  may 
>ved  upwards  bodily,  while  othera  remained  at  rest,  or  even 
a  moTCm^t  of  depression. 
_  ^..k.4L..  ^.._  -^  deiennine  the  age  of  the  oldest  part  of  the 
>,  large  masses  both  of  the  sandy  and 
f  fossils.  Some  of  the  lowest  beds  may  be 
igh,  according  to  M.  Pomol,  ouly  one  bone 
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of  a  Paleotherium  lias  been  discovered  in  Auvergne.  But  in  V61ay, 
in  strata  containing  some  species  of  fossil  mammalia  common  to  the 
Limagne,  no  less  than  four  species  of  Paleothere  have  been  found  by 
M.  Aymard,  and  one  of  these  is  generally  supposed  to  be  identical 
with  Paleotherium  magnum,  an  undoubted  Upper  Eocene  fossil,  of  the 
Paris  gypsum,  the  other  three  being  peculiar. 

Not  a  few  of  the  other  mammalia  of  the  Limagne  made  known  to 
us  by  the  labours  of  MM.  Bouillet,  Bravard,  Croizet,  Jobert,  Laizer, 
Robert,  Aymard,  and  Pomel,  belong  undoubtedly  to  genera  and 
species  elsewhere  proper  to  the  Lower  Miocene.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  Cainotherium  of  Brevard,  a  genus  not  far  removed  from  the 
Anoplotherium,  is  represented  by  several  species,  one  of  which,  as  I 
learn  from  Mr.  Waterhouse,  agrees  with  Microtherium  Renggeri  of 
the  Mayence  basin.  In  like  manner  the  Amphitragulus  elegans  of 
Pomel,  an  Auvergne  fossil,  is  identified  by  Waterhouse  with  Dorca- 
therium  nanum  of  Kaup,  a  Rhenish  species  from  Weissenau,  near 
Mayence.  A  small  species  also  of  rodent,  of  the  genus  Titanomys  of 
H.  von  Meyer,  is  common  to  the  Lower  Miocene  of  Mayence  and  the 
Limagne  d' Auvergne,  and  there  are  many  other  points  of  agreement 
which  the  discordance  of  nomenclature  tends  to  conceal.  A  remarkar 
ble  carnivorous  genus,  the  Hyseuodon  of  Laizer,  is  represented  by 
more  than  one  species.  The  same  genus  has  also  been  found  in  the 
Upper  Eocene  marls  of  Hordwell  Cliff,  Hampshire,  just  below  the  level 
of  the  Bembridge  Limestone,  and  therefore  a  formation  older  than  the 
Gypsum  of  Paris.  Several  species  of  opossum  (Didelphis)  are  met 
with  in  the  same  strata  of  the  Limagne.  The  association  of  such 
genera  as  Dinotkerium,  Tapir,  Anthracotherium,  and  Rhinoceros  with 
those  above  mentioned,  helps  to  connect  the  Auvergne  fauna  with  the 
Upper  Miocene,  but  the  species  are  difierent  from  those  of  the 
neighboring  faluns  of  the  Loire,  or  those  of  Sansan,  in  the  South  of 
Prance.  Nor  do  the  Upper  Miocene  species  appear,  so  far  as  we  yet 
know,  in  the  overlying  volcanic  formations  of  Auvergne,  where  the 
quadrupeds  hitherto  discovered  belong  either  to  the  older  or  newer 
Pliocene  periods. 

The  total  number  of  mammalia  enumerated  by  M.  Pomel  as  apper- 
taining to  the  Lower  Miocene  fauna  of  the  Limagne  and  V61ay,  falls 
little  short  of  a  hundred,  and  with  them  are  associated  some  large 
crocodiles  and  tortoises,  and  some  Ophidian  and  Batrachian  reptiles. 

CantaL — A  freshwater  formation  already  alluded  to,  of  about  the 
same  age  and  very  analogous  to  that  of  Auvergne,  is  situated  in  the 
Department  of  Haute  Loire,  near  the  town  of  Le  Puy,  in  V61ay  ;  and 
another  occurs  near  Aurillac,  in  Cantal.  The  leading  feature  of  the 
formation  last  mentioned,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  Auvergne 
and  V^lay,  is  the  immense  abundance  of  silex  associated  with  calcare- 
ous marls  and  limestone. 

The  whole  series  may  be  separated  into  two  divisions ;  the  lower,  com- 
posed of  gravel,  sand,  and  clay,  such  as  might  have  been  derived  from 
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the  wearing  down  and  deocHnpoaitkm  of  the  gnnitic  sohutB  of  fhe 
nmtmnding  country ;  the  nfyper  system,  conaisting  of  silioeoiis  and  oalcap 
reoos  marisi  ocmtains  subiwdinatelj  gypsom,  silex,  and  limestone. 

The  resemblance  of  the  freshwater  limestone  of  the  Gantal,  and  its 
accompanying  flinty  to  the  npper  chalk  of  England,  is  very  instructing 
and  well  calculated  to  pot  the  student  upon  his  guard  against  rely- 
ing too  implicitly  on  mineral  character  alone  as  a  safe  criterion  of  rehr- 
tive  age. 

When  we  approach  Aurillac  from  the  west,  we  pass  oyer  great  heathy 
plains,  where  the  sterile  micarschist  is  barely  covered  with  vegetation. 
Near  Ytrac,  and  between  La-Oapelle  and  Viscamp,  the  sur&ce  is  strewed 
over  with  loose  broken  flints,  some  of  them  black  in  the  intericM*,  but 
with  a  white  external  coating ;  others  stained  with  tints  of  yellow  and 
red,  and  in  appearance  precisely  like  the  flint  gravel  d  our  chalk  districts. 
When  heaps  of  this  gravel  have  thus  announced  our  approach  to  a  new 
formation,  we  arrive  at  length  at  the  escarpment  of  the  lacustrine  beds. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  which  rises  before  us,  we  see  strata  of  day 
and  sand,  resting  on  mica-schist ;  and  above,  in  the  quarries  of  Belbet, 
Leybros,  and  Bmel,  a  white  limestone,  in  horizontal  strata,  the  sur&ce  oc 
wldch  has  been  hollowed  out  into  irregular  furrows,  since  filled  up  with 
broken  flint,  marl,  and  dark  v^table  mould.  In  these  cavities  we  recog- 
niae  an  exact  counterpart  to  those  which  are  so  numerous  on  the  fiir> 
rowed  surface  oi  our  own  white  chalk.  Advancing  from  these  quarries 
along  a  road  made  of  the  white  limestone,  which  reflects  as  glaring  a  light 
in  the  sun  as  do  our  roads  composed  of  chalk,  we  reach,  at  length,  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aurillac,  hills  of  limestone  and  calcareous  marl,  in 
hcnizontal  strata,  separated  in  some  places  by  regular  layers  of  flint  in 
nodules,  the  coating  of  each  nodule  being  of  an  opaque  white  color,  like 
the  exterior  of  the  flinty  nodules  of  our  chalk. 

The  abundant  supply  both  of  siliceous,  calcareous,  and  gypseous  noat- 
ter,  which  the  ancient  lakes  of  France  received,  may  have  been  connected 
with  the  subterranean  volcanic  agency  of  which  those  regions  were  so 
long  the  theatre,  and  which  may  have  impregnated  the  springs  with  min- 
eral matter,  even  before  the  great  outbreak  of  lava.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  hot  springs  of  Iceland,  and  many  other  countries,  contain  silex  in  solu- 
tion ;  and  it  has  been  lately  affirmed,  that  steam  at  a  high  temperature  is 
capable  of  dissolving  quartzose  rocks  without  the  aid  of  any  alkaline  or 
other  flux.*  Warm  water  charged  with  siliceous  matter  would  inmiedi- 
ately  part  with  a  portion  of  its  silex,  if  its  temperature  was  lowered  by 
mixing  with  the  cooler  waters  of  a  lake. 

A  hasty  observation  of  the  white  limestone  and  flint  of  Aurillac  might 
convey  the  idea  that  the  rock  was  of  the  same  age  as  the  white  chalk  of 
Europe ;  but  when  we  turn  from  the  mineral  aspect  and  composition  to 
the  organic  remains,  we  find  in  the  fiints  of  the  Cantal  seed-vessels  of  the 
freshwater  Chara,  instead  of  the  marine  zoophytes  so  abundant  in  chalk 

*  See  ProceediDge  of  Royal  Soc,  No.  44,  p.  288. 
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flints ;  and  in  the  limestone  we  meet  with  shells  of  Limneay  PlanorhUy 
and  other  lacustrine  genera. 

Proofs  of  gradual  deposition. — Some  sections  of  the  foliated  marls  in 
the  valley  of  the  Cer,  near  Aurillac,  attest,  in  the  most  tmequivocal  man- 
ner, the  extreme  slowness  with  which  the  materials  of  the  lacnstrine  series 
were  amassed.  In  the  hill  of  Barrat,  for  example,  we  find  an  assemblage 
of  calcareous  and  siliceous  marls ;  in  which,  for  a  depth  of  at  least  60 
feet,  the  layers  are  so  thin,  that  thirty  are  sometimes  contained  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch ;  and  when  they  are  separated,  we  see  preserved  in 
every  one  of  them  the  flattened  stems  of  Ckarce^  or  other  plants,  or  some- 
times myriads  of  small  Paludince  and  other  freshwater  shells.  These 
minute  foliations  of  the  marl  resemble  precisely  some  of  the  recent  lamina- 
ted beds  of  the  Scotch  marl  lakes,  and  may  be  compared  to  the  pages  of 
a  book,  each  coutaining  a  history  of  a  certain  period  of  the  past  The 
different  layers  may  be  grouped  tc^ther  in  beds  from  a  foot  to  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  thickness,  which  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  composi- 
tion and  color,  the  tints  being  white,  green,  and  brown.  Occasionally 
there  is  a  parting  layer  of  pure  flint,  or  of  black  carbonaceous  vegetable 
matter,  about  an  inch  thick,  or  of  white  pulverulent  marl.  We  find  sev- 
eral hills  in  the  neighborhood  of  Aurillac  composed  of  such  materials,  for 
the  height  of  more  than  200  feet  from  their  base,  the  whole  sometimes 
covered  by  rocky  currents  of  trachytic  or  basaltic  lava.* 

Thus  wonderfully  minute  are  the  separate  parts  of  which  some  of  the 
most  massive  geological  monuments  are  made  up !  When  we  desire  to 
classify,  it  is  necessary  to  contemplate  entire  groups  of  strata  in  the  aggre- 
gate ;  but  if  we  wish  to  understand  the  mode  of  their  formation,  and  to 
explain  their  origin,  we  must  think  only  of  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
which  each  mass  is  composed.  We  must  bear  in  mind  how  many  thin 
leaf-like  seams  of  matter,  each  containing  the  remains  of  myriads  of  tes- 
tacea  and  plants,  frequently  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  single  stratum, 
and  how  vast  a  succession  of  these  strata  unite  to  form  a  single  group ! 
We  must  remember,  also,  that  piles  of  volcanic  matter,  like  the  Plomb 
du  Cantal,  which  rises  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Aurillac,  are 
themselves  equally  the  result  of  successive  accumulation,  consisting  of 
reiterated  sheets  of  lava,  showers  of  scoriae,  and  ejected  Augments  of 
rock. — Lastly,  we  must  not  forget  that  continents  and  mountain-chains, 
colossal  as  are  their  dimensions,  are  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of 
many  such  igneous  and  aqueous  groups,  formed  in  succession  during  an 
indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  and  superimposed  upon  each  other. 

Miocene  strata  of  Bordeaux  and  South  of  France, — ^A  great  extent 
of  country  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Gironde  is  overspread  by 
tertiary  deposits  of  various  ages  and  chiefly  of  Miocene  date.  M. 
Toumouer,  in  an  able  memoir  on  these  formations,!  has  shown  that 

*  Lyell  and  Murchison,  Sur  les  D^p^ts  Lacustres  Tertiaires  da  Cantal,.  &c.  Ann. 
dee  ScL  Nat,  Oct.  1829. 

f  BnUetin  Soc  66ol  de  France,  tome  xviu.,  1861-'2,  p.  1036. 
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there  is  a  remarkable  continuity  in  the  succession  of  strata,  the  upper- 
most being  somewhat  newer  than  the  faluns  of  Touraine  and  the  low- 
est somewhat  older  than  the  Fontaincbleau  sandstone  already  alluded 
to.  In  the  highest  group,  that  of  Salles,  in  which  Valuta  Lamherti 
and  Cardita  Jouanneti  occur,  there  are  many  fossils  common  to  the 
Pliocene  or  Subapcnnine  strata.  Next  below  these  are  the  fjEduns 
proper  of  Bordeaux,  which  include  the  faluns  of  Saucats  and  Leognan 
and  those  of  Dax  in  the  adjoining  basin  of  the  Adour.  These  forma- 
tions, which  contain  among  other  shells  Pecten  Burdigalensis  and 
Andllaria  glandiformis^  coincide  in  age  with  the  faluns  of  Touraine ; 
but  so  many  of  the  species  are  peculiar  to  the  south  as  to  imply  that 
there  was  a  separation  by  a  considerable  tract  of  land  between  the 
basins  of  the  Loire  and  Gironde. 

Strata  which  may  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene  come  next  in 
the  descending  order,  comprising  those  of  M6rignac  and  Bazas,  the 
first  blackish  and  the  latter  of  marine  origin.  In  this  fluvio-marine 
series,  Ceritkium  plicatum  (fig.  173,  p.  240),  C.  margariiaceum,  C. 
Brongniartiy  <&c.,  and  in  the  marine  beds  Pyrula  Lainei  occur.  The 
greater  part  of  this  series  is  considered  by  M.  Tournouer  to  correspond 
in  age  with  the  freshwater  limestone  of  La  Beauce  in  the  basins  of  the 
Loire  and  Seine. 

Still  lower  is  the  Asterias  limestone,  which  with  its  overlying  marls 
is  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  in  which  Ceritkium  plicatum  and  (7. 
margaritaceum  are  again  met  with,  together  with  N'ati<^a  crassatina 
and  other  shells  characteristic  of  the  Etampes  and  Fontaincbleau  sands 
before  mentioned.  In  these  lower  strata  are  many  species  common  to 
the  Parisian  Eocene  system,  to  the  Calcuire  Grossier  for  example,  and 
even  beds  still  lower.  There  are  also  several  species  of  nummulites  in 
the  Astcriajf  limestone,  and  their  presence  marks  a  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  Lower  Miocene  of  the  South  of  Europe,  as  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  North.  These  and  other  indications  of  a 
passage  from  an  older  to  a  newer  group,  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
in  proportion  as  our  series  of  monuments  begins  to  be  more  and 
more  complete.  According  to  M.  Tournouer,  the  Lower  Miocene 
shells  identifiable  with  Eocene  species  are  always  varieties  of  the 
same — an  important  fact  as  bearing  on  theories  of  the  origin  of 
species.  Below  the  whole  of  these  formations  lies  a  true  Eocene  lime- 
stone called  the  Calcaire  de  Blaye,  of  the  age  of  the  Calcaire  Grossier 
of  the  I'aris  basin.  In  order  to  explain  the  succession  of  beds  in  the 
basin  of  the  Gironde,  several  oscillations  of  level  are  necessary. 
Tlie  same  wide  area  was  alternately  converted  into  sea  and  land  and 
into  brackish-water  lagoons,  and  finally  into  freshwater  ponds  and 
lakes. 

Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Gers, — Among  the  freshwater  strata  last 
alluded  to  near  the  base  of  the  Pyrenees,  are  many  of  Upper  Miocene 
a!:^c,  from  which  bones  of  the  Dinotherium  giganteum.&ud  entire  skel- 
etons of  the  Mastodon  angustidens  have  been  obtained  by  M.  Lartet. 
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In  one  of  these  deposits  that  eminent  comparative  anatomist  discov- 
ered, in  1837,  the  first  remains  of  quadnmiana  which  had  been  de- 
tected in  Europe.  They  were  associated  with  the  quadrapeds  above 
mentioned  in  beds  of  freshwater  marl,  limestone,  and  sand  near  Aach, 
in  the  Department  of  Gers,  about  forty  miles  west  of  Toulouse.  They 
were  referred  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Blainville  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to 
the  Gibbon,  to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  Pliopithecus.  More  recently 
(1866)  M.  Lartet  described  another  species  of  the  same  family  of  long- 
armed  apes  {Hylohates\  which  he  obtained  from  strata  of  the  same 
age  at  Saint-Gaudens,  in  the  Haute  Garonne.  The  fossil  remains  of 
this  animal  consists  of  a  portion  of  a  lower  jaw  with  teeth  and  the 
shaft  of  a  humerus.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  tree-climbing  firu- 
givorous  ape,  equalling  Man  in  stature.  As  the  trunks  of  oaks  are 
common  in  the  lignite  beds  in  which  it  lay,  it  has  received  the  generic 
name  of  Dryopitkecus,  The  angle  formed  by  the  ascending  ramus 
of  the  jaw  and  the  alveolar  border  is  less  open,  and  therefore  more  like 
the  human  subject  than  in  the  Chimpanzee,  and,  what  is  still  more 
remarkable,  the  fossil,  a  young  but  adult  individual,  had  all  its  milk 
teeth  replaced  by  the  second  set,  while  its  last  true  molar  (or  wisdom 
tooth)  was  still  undeveloped,  or  only  existed  as  a  genn  in  the  jaw-bone. 
In  the  mode,  therefore,  of  the  succession  of  its  teeth  (which,  as  in  all 
the  Old  World  apes,  exactly  agree  in  number  with  those  in  Man)  it 
difiered  from  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee  and  corresponded  with  the 
human  species. 

This  peculiarity  in  its  dentition,  however,  it  shared,  as  M.  Lartet 
reminds  us,  with  one  of  the  living  Gibbons  called  the  Smmang.  It  is 
only  one  of  several  characters,  such  as  the  more  globular  form  of  the 
cranium  and  the  sn^iller  size  of  the  canine  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw,  in 
which  the  Gibbons  approach  Man  in  their  structure  more  nearly  than 
do  any  other  of  the  tailless  apes.  There  is  an  analogy  between  such 
points  of  agreement  and  the  fact  that  man  and  the  Orang  (Pithecus) 
have  each  twelve  pair  of  ribs,  whereas  the  Gorilla  and  Chimpanzee 
(Troglodytes),  notwithstanding  that  in  the  aggregate  of  their  charac- 
ters they  approach  nearer  to  the  human  type  than  the  Orang,  have 
each  thirteen  pair.  A  still  more  curious  analogy  is  afforded  by  some 
of  the  platyrrhiue  monkeys  of  South  America,  which,  although  they 
differ  from  all  the  Old  World  quadrumana  and  from  Man  in  having 
four  supernimicrary  molars,  yet  are  not  only  less  prognathous  than  the 
catarrhine  monkeys,  but  have  the  cerebellum  more  decidedly  overlapped 
by  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  cerebrum  than  the  Old  World  apes.  Yet 
the  brains  of  the  latter  are,  on  the  whole,  much  more  akin  to  the 
human  in  their  anatomical  structure. 

BELGIAN    AND    BRITISH    MIOCENE    FORMATIONS. 

Upper  Miocene  near  Antwerp. — Edeghem  beds, — The  black  or  Glaa« 
coniferous  Crag  of  Antwerp  was  mentioned  at  page  208  as  bearing  a 
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considerable  affinity  to  that  of  Suffolk,  about  two-thirds  of  the  65 
shells  obtained  from  it  being  common  to  the  Suffolk  Coralline  Crag, 
and  somewhat  less  than  half  of  the  whole  being  of  living  species. 

About  the  year  1862,  an  important  discovery  was  made  at  Edeghem, 
in  the  environs  of  Antwerp,  of  another  deposit  somewhat  older  than 
the  Black  Crag.  In  excavating  for  brick  earth,  they  came  upon  a  bed 
of  argillaceous  sand,  in  which  no  less  than  152  fossils  were  found,  com- 
prising 146  mollusca  and  echinoderms,  and  some  zoophytes,  especially 
a  large  species  of  Flahellum,  All  these  have  been  examined  and  tabu- 
lated by  M.  Nyst,  and  carefully  compared  with  the  fossils  of  other  Miocene 
and  Pliocene  deposits  of  Europe.*  These  Edeghem  beds,  which  re- 
pose on  Lower  Miocene  clay,  the  "  Rupelian  "  of  Dumont,  are  most 
nearly  related  by  their  fossils  to  the  Black  Crag  above  alluded  to,  but 
they  betray  many  indications  of  greater  antiquity.  Fifty-eight  of  the 
species  are  new  to  the  Belgian  tertiaries,  and  of  these  14  only,  or 
about  25  per  cent.,  are  recent.  Of  the  whole  145  Edeghem  shells,  62 
are  considered  by  Nyst  as  living  species,  besides  5  others,  which  are 
probably  identical  with  the  living,  making,  if  all  are  accepted,  a  pro- 
portion of  39  per  cent.,  which  is  decidedly  smaller  than  that  observed 
in  the  Antwerp  Black  Crag  (see  above,  p.  208).  A  still  more  signifi- 
cant indication  of  the  connection  of  the  Edeghem  sands  with  an  older 
or  Miocene  period  is  afforded,  first,  by  the  fact  that  no  less  than  83  of 
the  145  mollusca  are  falunian,  as  shown  by  M.  Nyst's  tables,  or,  in 
other  words,  a  proportion  of  56  per  cent,  are  specifically  identical  with 
shells  occuring  in  the  Upper  Miocene  beds  of  North  Germany,  Tour- 
aine,  the  Vienna  basin,  the  Bordeaux  faluns,  and  other  localities  un- 
questionably of  Upper  Miocene  date  ;  secondly,  what  is  perhaps  even 
more  in  favor  of  their  antiquity,  there  occur  in  .them  shells  of  the 
genera  Conus,  Ancillaria,  and  Ollva^  all  of  which  are  not  only  want- 
ing in  the  Red  and  Coralline  Crag  of  Suffolk,  and  in  the  Upper  and 
Middle  Crao^s  of  Antwerp,  but  are  also  absent  from  the  lowest  or  Black 
Crag  of  Antwerp.  These  same  genera  are  also  met  with  in  the  strata 
of  the  Bolderberg  in  Belgium,  a  tme  Upper  Miocene  formation,  the 
fauna  of  which  recedes  still  farther  from  that  now  existing  in  the  pro- 
portion of  its  shells  of  living  species. 

Upper  Miocene  {^.)  of  Belgium  and  England, — Diest  Sands, — M. 
Nyst  is  of  opinion  that  the  formation  called  by  Dumont  the  Diestian 
is  of  the  same  ajj^e  as  the  sands  of  Edeijhera — a  conclusion  which  is 
probably  well  founded.  These  ferruginous  sands  and  sandstones  of 
Diest  are  well  seen  near  the  town  of  that  name,  about  thirty  miles 
north-east  of  Brussels.  They  abound  in  green  grains,  resembling  in 
mineral  character  the  ferruginous  beds  of  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the 
south-east  of  England.  The  strata  contain  but  a  small  number  of 
fossils,  the  Terebratula  grandis  being  one  of  the  few  which  are  well 
presented.     Tlie  Diest  sands  are  conspicuous  as  forming  the  cappings 

*  Nyst,  BuUcdn  Acad.  Roy.,  Bniselles,  1862. 
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of  hills  stretchiDg  from  Diest  by  Louvain  and  westward  by  Oadenarde 
to  Cassel  Id  Frencb  Flanders,  whore  they  are  seen  at  the  sommit  of  a 
hill  515  feet  high.  After  having  been  thus  traced  for  a  hundred 
miles  from  east  to  west,  they  are  again  seen  retaining  the  same  mineral 
character  for  another  hundred  miles  in  a  similar  westward  direction, 
first  capping  the  Downs  near  Folkestone,  and  then  appearing  at  vari- 
ous points,  such  as  Paddlesworth,  Lenham  near  Maidstone,  and  Vigo 
Hill  near  Otford  in  Kent 

The  geological  position  of  these  iron  sands  in  England  was  first 
made  out  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  who,  in  a  paper  read  to  the  Geological 
Society  of  London  in  1857,  described,  them  as  being  possibly  older 
than  the  Coralline  Crag,  and  as  occurring  on  the  summit  of  the  North 
Downs  at  various  points  between  Folkestone  and  Dorking.  He  men- 
tioned their  resemblance  to  the  sands  at  Diest  in  Belgium,  and  that 
they  contained  the  Terebratula  grandis,  and  casts  of  Astarte  pyrula^ 
Emarginula^  and  other  fossils,  all  common  to  the  British  Crag.  After 
the  publication  of  Mr.  Prestwich's  paper,  I  visited  with  him  the  prin- 
cipal localities  in  Kent  to  which  he  had  called  attention,  and  saw  the 
ferruginous  sands,  twenty  feet  thick,  resting  on  the  chalk  near  the  edge 
of  the  escarpment,  about  a  mile  N.E.  of  Folkestone,  and  again  at  Pad- 
dlesworth, on  the  summit  of  the  Downs,  four  miles  W.N.W.  of  Folke- 
stone, where  the  sands  are  about  forty  feet  thick,  and  where  they  occur 
at  an  elevation  of  about  500  feet  above  the  sea.  At  Lenham,  ten  miles 
east  of  Maidstone,  fragments  of  the  more  consolidated  ferruginous 
layers,  full  of  casts  of  marine  shells  and  other  fossils,  are  preserved  in 
vertical  sandpipes,  which  penetrate  the  white  chalk.  Here  I  saw  or- 
ganic remains,  reminding  me  of  those  which  I  had  seen  in  1850  at 
Kesseloo,  near  Louvain,  in  the  "  Diest  Sands,"  which  there  overlie  the 
Limburg  or  Lower  Miocene  beds.*  The  evidence,  both  in  Belgium 
and  in  Kent,  being  derived  from  casts,  consists  mainly  in  the  corre- 
spondence of  genera ;  but  some  of  the  species,  such  as  the  large  Tere- 
bratula and  a  Turbinolia,  seem  identical. 

We  cannot  determine  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of 
fossils  in  the  Diest  sands,  their  exact  relation  to  the  Edeghem  beds, 
or  whether  they  may  be  intermediate  between  the  Edeghem  and  Bol- 
derberg  strata,  but  wc  may  at  least  affinn  that  the  only  British  strata 
at  present  known  which  can  have  any  claim  to  be  regarded  as  Upper 
Miocene  are  the  femiginous  sands  of  the  North  Downs  here  alluded 
to. 

Upper  Miocene  of  the  Bolderberg  in  Belgium, — In  a  small  hill  or 
ridge  called  the  Bolderberg,  which  I  visited  in  1851,  situated  near 
Hasselt,  about  forty  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brussels,  strata  of  sand  and  gravel 
occur,  to  which  M.  Dumont  first  called  attention  as  appearing  to  con- 
stitute a  northern  representative  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine.  On  the 
whole  they  are  very  distinct  in  their  fossils  from  the  two  upper  divis- 

*  See  a  Memoir  by  Y.  Raulin,  1848  :  Bordeaux. 
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ions  of  the  Antweip  Creg  before  mentioned,  and  contain  ohella  of 

the  genera   OHva,  Coniu,  AnciUaria,  Phwrih 

*^  l**-  toma,  and  CimeeUaria  in  abnndance.    The  moat 

tjA       common  ^ell  is  an  Olire  (see  fig.  169),  called 
J^k  .  hy  TSj^  OHva  Dufnmii,  Bast ;   and  conata- 
fn^B    tating,  03  M.  Bosqaet  obaerres,  a  emaUer  and 
il  'i^B     ^'"^^  rariety  of  the  Bordeaux  species.* 
I^^B        The  Upper  Miocene  strata  in  the  Boldei^ 
*^     be^  occur  at  the  height  of  about  300  feet 
0Nm  D^tmi^i,  bit    above  the  level  of  the  sea.     They  are  covored 
BoWaiwg;   Baigiam,   ]jy  jjjg   Diestian    ssnds  and   iron   sandstone 
Tinr;  i,  twk  Ti«r.     already  described,  and  they  repose  on  Lower 
Uiocene  beds  called  Rupelian  by  I>imiont     So 
br  as  the  shells  are  known,  ^e  proportion  of  recent  ^cies  agrees 
with  that  in  the  fitlime  of  Tooraine,  and  the  climate  must  hare  been 
warmer  than  that  of  the  Coralline  Crag  of  England. 

In  none  of  the  Belgium  Lower  Miocene  strata  could  I  find  any 
nmnmnhtei ;  and  M.  d'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foraminifera  characterize  his  "  Lower  Tertiary  Series,"  as  contraatad 
with  the  Middle,  and  may  therefore  serve  as  a  good  test  of  age  in  tlie 
North  of  Europe  at  least,  between  Eocene  and  Miocene.  The  same 
natnialist  informs  as  that  one  nnmmulite  only  has  ever  yet  been  seen 
to  penetrate  upwards  into  the  middle  tertiary,  viz.,  NummuliUt  irOer- 
madia,  an  Eocene  species.  It  has  been  found  in  the  hill  of  the  8u- 
perga,  near  Turin,  iu  Miocene  beds,  somewhat  older  than  the  falunian 
type  (see  above  p.  107). 

North  Germant/. — We  learn  from  the  able  treatise  published  by  M. 
Beyricb,  in  1853,  that  the  same  fossil  fauna,  which  is  so  mei^rely  ex- 
hibited in  the  Bolderberg,  is  rich  in  species  in  other  localities  in  North 
Germany,  as  in  Mecklenburg,  Liineburg,  tlic  Island  Sylt,  and  at  Bersen- 
brttck,  north  of  Oanabriiclr,  in  Westphalia,  where  it  was  first  observed 
by  P.  Edmer-t 

Lower  Miocene,  Belgium. — It  was  stated  that  the  Bolderbe^  beds 
rests  on  the  Rupelian  of  Duraont,  a  Lower  Miocene  formation  best 
seen  at  the  villages  of  Rupelmonde  and  Boom,  ten  miles  south  of  Antr 
werp,  on  the  banks  of  the  Scheldt  and  near  the  junction  with  it  of  a 
small  stream  called  the  Rupel.  A  stiff  clay  abounding  in  fossils  is  ex- 
tensively worked  at  the  above  localities  for  making  tiles.  It  attains  a 
thickness  of  about  100  feet,  and,  though  very  different  in  age,  mnch 
resembles  in  mineml  character  the  "  London  Clay,"  containing,  like  it, 
septaria  or  concretions  of  argillaceous  limestone  traversed  by  cracks 
in  the  interior,  which  are  filled  with  calc-spar.  Tl)e  shells,  referable 
to  about  forty  species,  have  beeiT  described  by  MM.  Nyst  and  De 

•  I-jell  on  Belgian  Tertiaries,  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.,  1882,  p.  286.  NjBt'a  %ira 
seems  to  be  copied  from  that  (^vcn  by  Bastcrot  or  tbc  Borde&ui  fossil. 

t  BeTiich,  Die  Coacbjlien  dcr  Noiildeutschen  Tertilrgubicge :  Bciiio,  18S3. 
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Koninck.      Among  them  Leda  (or  Nucula)  Deshayesiana  (see  fig. 
170)  is  by  ficur  the  most  abmidant;   a  fossil  unknown  as  yet  in  the 

Fig.  170. 


Ltda  Deahayesiana.    Nyst    Syn.  Nueula  DMhayetiana. 

English  tertiary  strata,  but  when  young  resembling  Leda  amygddloides 
of  the  London  clay  proper  (see  fig.  266  p.  294).  Among  other  char- 
acteristic shells  are  Pecten  Hoeninyhausii,  and  a  species  of  Cassidariaj 
and  several  of  the  genus  Pleurotoma,  Not  a  few  of  these  testacea 
agree  with  English  Eocene  species,  such  as  Actceon  simulatus,  Sow., 
Cancellaria  evuha,  Brander,  Corhula^  pisum  (fig.  171),  and  Nautilus 
{^Aturia)  ziczac.  They  are  accompanied  by  many  teeth  of  sharks,  as 
Lamna  coniartidenSy  Ag.,  Oxyrhina  xipkodon,  Ag.,  Charcharodon  hetera- 
don  (see  fig.  240),  Ag.,  and  other  fish,  some  of  them  common  to  the 
Middle  Eocene  strata. 

Rupelian  Clay  of  Herrmdorf  near  Berlin, — ^Professor  Bcyrich  has 
described  a  maSs  of  clay,  used  for  making  tiles,  within  seven  miles  of 
the  gates  of  Berlin,  near  the  village  of  Herrasdorf,  rising  up  from 
beneath  the  sands  with  which  that  country  is  chiefly  overspread.  This 
clay  is  more  than  forty  feet  thick,  of  a  dark  bluish-grey  color,  and, 
like  that  of  Rupelmonde,  contains  septaria.  Among  other  shells,  the 
Leda  Beshayesiana  before  mentioned  (fig.  170)  abounds,  together 
with  many  species  of  Pleurotoma^  Voluta,  <fec.,  a  certain  proportion 
of  the  fossils  being  identical  in  species  with  those  of  Rupelmonde. 
The  succession  of  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Belgium  can  be  best 
studied  in  the  environs  of  Kleyn  Spawen,  a  village  situated  about 
seven  miles  west  of  Maestricht,  in  the  old  province  of  Limburg  in 
Belgium.  In  that  region,  about  200  species  of  testacea,  marine  and 
freshwater,  have  been  obtained,  with  many  foraminifera  and  remains 
of  fish. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  position  of  these  Belgian  or  Lim- 
burg beds : — 

Upper  Miocene. 
A.  Bolderberg  beds,  see  p.  236,  seen  near  Hasselt. 

LowvB  Miocene. 

B.  1.  Nucula  Loam  of  Kleyn  Spawen,  same  )  -^  ^  •  i  u  j  -o  i-  # 
age  as  the  day  of  Rupelmonde  [^PP^J^^'^  bed8.-Rupelian  of 
and  Boom.  ) 

B.  2.  Fluvio-marine  beds  of  Bergh,  Lethen,  )  Middle  Limburg  beds. — Upper  Ton- 
and  other  places  near  Kleyn  Spawen.  )     grian  of  Dumont 
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a  CUoareons  nndy  beds  of  iMken,  near  Bnusete,  with  iromfnuKifti,  fto^  of 
same  age  as  the  ''Sableii  MoTaM"  of  the  Ftoia  badn  and  the  Barton  6b^ 
of  Hampebire. 

The  appennost  of  the  three  sabdiyisioiui  (B.  1)  into  which  the 
Lower  Miocene  or  limbnrg  series  is  separated  in  the  above  table,  coii> 
tains  at  Eleyn  Spawen  many  of  the  same  fossils  as  the  clay,  above 
mentioned,  of  Bapehnonde  and  Boom,  places  sixty  miles  N.W.  of 
Eleyn  Spawen. 

^e  lower,  or  Tongrian  divisions,  B.  2  and  B.  d,  are  mnch  better 
developed  at  Eleyn  Spawen  thaji  B.  1.  The  first  of  these,  K  2,  con* 
tists  of  several  alternations  of  sand  and  marls,  in  which  a  greater  or 
less  intermixtore  of  flnviatile  and  marine  shells  occurs,  implying  the 
occasional  entrance  of  a  river  near  the  spot,  and  possibly  oscillatioiia 
in  the  level  of  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  Among  the  shells  are  fonnd 
Catena  $emi8triata  (fig.  172),  Ceriihium  plieatum^  Lam.,  (fig.  178) 
Bi$9oa  Chastelii,  Bosq.  (fig.  175),  and  CarbtOa  pisum  (fig.  171),  firar 
shells  all  conunon  to  Uie  Hempstead  or  British  Lower  Miocene  beds 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel.  With  the  above, 
Ludna  Thierenni,  and  other  marine  forms  of  the  genera  Faitct, 
LimopsUj  Trochus,  <fec.,  are  met  with. 

Li  B.  3,  or  the  Lower  Tongrian,  more  than  100  marine  sheUs  have 
been  collected,  among  which  the  Ostrea  vcntilabrum  is  very  conspi- 
cnous.  Species  common  to  the  underlying  Brussels  sands,  or  the 
Upper  Eocene,  are  numerous,  constituting  a  third  of  the  whole ;  bat 
most  of  these  are  feebly  represented  in  comparison  with  the  more 
peculiar  and  characteristic  shells,  such  as  Ostrea  ventilahrum  MyHlus 
NyBtiiy  Valuta  suturalisy  <&c 

Whether  this  Lower  Tongrian  should  be  classed  as  the  lowest 
member  of  the  Miocene  series,  or  as  the  uppermost  of  the  Eocene, 
or,  in  other  words,  as  the  marine  equivalent  of  the  freshwater  gypsum 
of  Paris,  is  a  question  not  yet  decided.  I  incline  at  present  to  the 
belief  that  it  is  somewhat  newer  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  but  certainly 
near  the  boundary  line  which  separates  the  two  systems.  Its  relation 
to  the  Upper  Eocene  deposits  of  England  or  the  Isle  of  Wight  will  be 
more  fiiUy  discussed  in  the  sixteenth  chapter,  p.  281. 

In  none  of  the  Belgian  Lower  Miocene  strata  could  I  find  any 
nnmmulites;  and  M.  d'Archiac  had  previously  observed  that  these 
foraminifera  characterized  his  ^^  Lower  Tertiary  Scries,"  as  contrasted 
with  the  Middle,  and  they  therefore  served  as  a  good  test  of  age  be- 
tween Eocene  and  Miocene,  at  least  in  Belgium  and  the  North  of 
France.* 

*  D*Archiao,  Monogr.,  pp.  79,  100. 
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Between  the  Bolderberg  beds  and  the  Bnpelian  clay  there  is  a  great 
chasm  in  Beldam,  which  seems,  according  to  M.  Beyrich,  to  be  filled 
up  in  the  North  of  Germany  by  what  he  calls  the  Sternberg  beds,  and 
which,  had  Dumont  foand  them  in  Belgium,  he  might  probably  have 
termed  Upper  Rupelian. 


LOWER  MIOCENE    STRATA   OF  ENGLAND. 

Hempstead  beds,  Isle  of  Wight, — We  have  already  seen  that  the 
Upper  Miocene  period  is  meagrely  and  somewhat  questionably  repre- 
sented in  England  by  certain  ferruginous  sands  on  the  North  Downs,, 
of  the  age  of  the  Diestian  beds  of  Belgium.  The  Lower  Miocene 
period  is  more  decidedly  represented  by  certain  strata  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  the  true  age  of  which  was  not  recognized  until  the  year  1852, 
when  the  late  Edward  Forbes  observed  *  that  there  was  a  series  of  ter- 
tiary strata  near  Yarmouth  newer  than  those  of  Binstead  and  Bern- 
bridge.  These  last  are  the  undoubted  equivalants  of  the  Paris  gypsum, 
being  characterized  by  the  same  species  of  Paleotkerium  Anoplo- 
therium,  <fec.,  as  those  described  by  Cuvier  from  Montmartre.  The 
Lower  Miocene  deposits  alluded  to  are  1 70  feet  in  thickness  and  rich 
in  fossils,  and  have  been  called  the  Hempstead  series,  from  a  hill  of 
that  name  on  the  coast  near  Yarmouth.f  The  following  is  the  succes- 
sion of  the  strata : — 

SUBDIVISIONS  OF  THE  HEMPSTEAD  SERIES. 

1.  Tho  uppermost  or  Corbula  beds,  consisting  of  marine  sands  and  days,  contain 
VohUa  RaAieri,  a  characteristic  Lower  Mioccoe  shell,  Corbula  pisum,  fig.  lYl, 
a  species  common  to  the  Upper  Eocene  clay  of  Barton ;  Cyrena  BemistrtatOf  fig. 
172,  several  CerithiOy  and  other  shells  peculiar  to  this  series. 

Fig.  171.  Tig.  ITS. 


Corbula  pUum.    Hempstead  Beds,  Cyrena  semMriata. 

Isle  of  Wight  Hempstead  Beds. 

2.  Next  below  are  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  and  carbonaceous  clays,  in  the 
brackish-water  portion  of  which  are  found  abmidantly  Cerithium  plicatum^  Lam., 
fig.  173,  C.  el^gam,  fig.  174,  aod  C.  tricitictum  ;  also  Jiissoa  Chastelii,  fig.  176, 
a  very  common  Eleyn  Spawen  shell,  and  which  occurs  in  each  of  the  four  sub- 
divisions of  the  Hempstead  series  down  to  its  base,  where  it  passes  into  the 
Bembridge  beds.     In  the  freshwater  portion  of  the  same  beds  Paludina  lento, 

•  E.  Forbes,  Geol.  Quart  Joum.,  1868. 

f  This  hill  must  not  be  confounded  with  Hampstead  Hill,  near  London,  whore 
the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  Clay  is  capped  by  Middle  Eocene  sands. 
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fig.  176,  occurs  a  shell  identified  by  some  conchologists  with  a  species  now  Ut* 
ing,  jP.  unicolor  ;  also  several  species  of  Lymneus,  Flanorbis,  and  Unto. 

8.  The  next  series,  or  middle  freshwater  and  estuary  marls,  are  distinguished  by 
the  presence  of  Mdania  fasciatay  Paludina  Jenia^  and  days  with  Cifpria  ;  the 
lowest  bed  contains  Cyrena  semistriaiOy  fig.  172,  mingled  with  Cerithia  and  a 
PanopcBa.  « 

4.  The  lower  freshwater  and  estuary  marls  contain  Melania  costaia.  Sow.,  Mdancp^ 
tis,  &c.  The  bottom  bed  is  carbonaceous,  and  called  the  **  Black  band,''  in  which 
JUaaoa  Chtutdiiy  fig.  176,  before  alluded  to,  is  common.    This  bed  contams  a 


Fig.  178L 


Fig.  1T4L 


Fig.  1T& 


Fig.  176. 


OfirUhiumplicatum^     Cerilhium  eUgans^      RUwa  OhanMii.'S'pi^ 
Lam.  IXeznpatead.  Hempstead.  Sp.  Hompatead,  Islo 

of  Wight 


Paludina  Unto, 
Hempfltead  BediL 


mixture  of  Hempstead  shells  with  those  of  the  underlying  Upper  Eocene  or  Bern- 
bridge  series.  The  mammalia,  among  which  is  fft/opoiamus  bovintUy  differ,  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds.  Among  the  plants.  Pro- 
fessor Heer  has  recognized  four  species  common  to  the  lignite  of  Bovcy  Tracey,  a 
Lower  Miocene  formation  presently  to  be  described :  namely,  Sequoia  CouUsiaiy 
Heer ;  Atulromcila  retiadatay  Etting ;  KymjyJiOda  Dorh^  Heer ;  and  Carpolithea 
Wchsteri^  Brong.*  Tlie  seed-vessels  of  Char  a  inedicaginulay  Brong.,  and  C. 
hclectcrcs  are  characteristic  of  the  Hempstead  beds  generally. 

The  Hyopotamus  belongs  to  tlie  bog  tribe,  or  the  same  family  as 
the  Authracothcriuin,  of  which  seven  species,  varying  in  size  from  the 
hippopotamus  to  the  wild  boar,  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  other 
parts  of  Europe  associated  with  the  lignites  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
period. 

Ligyiites  and  Clays  of  Bovey  Tracey ,  Devonshire, — Surrounded  by  the 
granite  and  other  rocks  of  the  Dartmoor  hills  in  Devonshire,  is  a  for- 
mation of  clay,  sand,  and  lignite,  long  known  to  geologists  as  the 
Bovey  Coal  formation,  respecting  the  age  of  which,  until  the  year 
1801,  opinions  were  very  unsettled.  This  deposit  is  situated  at  Bovey 
Tracey,  a  village  distant  eleven  miles  from  Exeter  in  a  south-west,  and 
about  as  far  from  Torquay  in  a  north-west  direction.  The  strata  extend 
over  a  plain  nine  miles  long,  and  they  consist  of  the  materials  of  decom- 
posed and  worn-down  granite  and  vegetable  matter,  and  have  evident- 
ly filled  up  an  ancient  hollow  or  lake-like  expansion  of  the  valleys  of 
the  Bovey  and  Teign. 

•  PengeUy,  preface  to  Tho  Lignite  Formation  of  Bovey  Tracey,  p.  xviL :  Lon- 
don,  1863. 
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The  lignite  is  of  bad  quality  for  economical  purposes,  as  there  i& 
a  great  admixture  in  it  of  iron  pyrites,  and  it  emits  a  sulphurous 
odour,  but  it  has  been  successfully  applied  to  the  baking  of  pottery, 
for  which  some  of  the  fine  clays  are  well  adapted.  Mr.  Pengelly  has 
confirmed  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche's  opinion  that  much  of  the  upper  por- 
tion of  this  old  lacustrine  formation  has  been  removed  by  denu- 
dation.* 

At  the  surface  is  a  dense  covering  of  clay  and  gravel  with  angular 
stones  probably  of  the  Post-pliocene  period,  for  in  the  clay  are  tliree 
species  of  willow  and  the  dwarf  birch,  Betula.  naruij  indicating  a  cli- 
mate colder  than  that  of  Devonshire  at  the  present  day. 

Below  this  are  Lower  Miocene  strata  about  300  feet  in  thickness,  in 
the  upper  part  of  which  are  twenty-six  beds  of  lignite,  clay,  and  sand, 
at  their  base  a  ferruginous  quartzose  sand,  varying  in  thickness  from 
two  to  twenty-seven  feet.  Below  this  sand  are  forty-five  beds  of 
alternating  lignite  and  clay.  No  shells  or  bones  of  mammalia,  and 
no  insect  with  the  exception  of  one  fragment  of  a  beetle  (Buprestis) ; 
in  a  word,  no  organic  remains  except  plants  have  as  yet  been  found. 
These  plants  occur  in  fourteen  of  the  beds,  namely,  in  two  of  the 
clays,  and  the  rest  in  the  lignites.  One  of  the  beds  is  a  perfect  mat 
of  the  debris  of  a  coniferous  tree,  called  by  Heer  Sequoia  Couttsice, 
intermixed  with  leaves  of  ferns.  The  same  Sequoia  is  spread  through 
all  parts  of  the  formation,  its  cones,  and  seeds,  and  branches  of  every 
age  being  preserved.  It  is  a  species  supplying  a  link  between 
S.  Langsdorfii  (see  figs.  201,  202  p.  203)  and  S,  Sternhergi^  the 
widely-spread  fossil  representatives  of  the  two  living  trees  S,  sempervi- 
rens  and  S,  gigantea  (or  Wellingtonia),  both  confined  in  the  living 
creation  to  California.  Another  bed  is  fall  of  the  large  rhizomes  of 
ferns,  while  two  others  are  rich  in  dicotyledonous  leaves.  In  all  Pro- 
fessor Heer  enumerates  forty-nine  species  of  plants,  twenty  of  which 
are  common  to  the  Miocene  bed  of  the  Continent,  a  majority  of  them 
being  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Miocene.  The  new  species,  also  of 
Bovey,  are  allied  to  plants  of  the  older  Miocene  deposits  of  Switzer- 
land, Germany,  and  other  continental  countries.  The  grape-stones  of 
two  species  of  vine  occur  in  the  clays,  and  the  leaves  of  three  species 
of  fig,  seeds  also  supposed  to  belong  to  three  new  species  of  Nyssa,  or 
Tupelo  tree,  a  genus  now  common  in  the  swamps  of  South  Carolina 
and  Florida,  two  species  of  Annona,  and  a  new  water-lily.  The  oak 
and  laurel  have  supplied  many  leaves.  Of  the  triple-nerved  laurelr, 
three  or  four  are  referred  to  Cinnamomum.  There  is  a  palm  also,  of 
which  the  genus  is  not  determined.  Among  the  ProteacesB  are  men- 
tioned Dryandroides  Hakecefolia  (fig.  198),  D,  Banksicefolia,  and 
another.  Among  the  ferns  is  the  well-known  continental  fossil  Las- 
trcea  stiriaca  (fig.  203,  p.  264),  displaying  at  Bovey  as  in  Switzerland 
its  fructification. 

•  Phil.  Trans.,  1863.    Paper  by  W.  Pengelly,  F.RS.,  and  Dr.  Oswald  Heer. 
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The  croziers  of  some  of  the  young  fems  are  very  perfect,  and  were 
at  first  mistaken  by  collectors  for  shells  of  the  genus  Planorhii,  On 
the  whole,  the  vegetation  of  Bovey  implies  the  existence  in  Devonshize, 
in  the  Lower  Miocene  period,  of  a  sub-tropical  climate. 

Scotland. — Isle  of  Mull. — ^In  the  sea-cliffs  forming  the  headland  of 
Ardtun  on  the  west  coast  of  Mull,  in  the  Hebrides,  several  bands  of 
tertiary  strata  containing  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  were  discov- 
ered in  1861  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle.*  From  his  description  it  ap- 
pears that  there  are  three  leaf-beds,  varying  in  thickness  from  1^  to 
2i  feet,  which  are  interstratified  with  volcanic  tuff  and  trap,  the  whole 
mass  being  about  130  feet  in  thickness.  A  sheet  of  basalt  40  feet 
thick  covers  the  whole ;  and  another  columnar  bed  of  the  same  rock, 
10  feet  thick,  is  exposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cliff.  One  of  the  leaf- 
beds  consists  of  a  compressed  mass  of  leaves  unaccompanied  by  any 
stems,  as  if  they  had  been  blown  into  a  marsh  where  a  species  of 
Equisetum  grew,  of  which  the  remains  are  plentifully  embedded  in 
clay. 

It  is  supposed  by  the  Duke  of  Argyle  that  this  formation  was  ac- 
cumulated iu  a  shallow  lake  or  marsh  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  vol- 
cano, which  emitted  showers  of  ashes  and  streams  of  lava.  The 
tufaceous  envelope  of  the  fossils  may  have  fallen  into  the  lake  from  the 
air  as  volcanic  dust,  or  have  been  washed  down  into  it  as  mud  from 
the  adjoining  land.  Even  without  the  aid  of  organic  remains  we 
might  have  decided  that  the  deposit  was  newer  than  the  chalk,  for 
chalk  flints  containing  cretaceous  fossils  were  detected  by  the  Duke  in 
the  principal  mass  of  volcanic  ashes  or  tuff.f 

The  late  Edward  Forbes  observed  that  some  of  the  plants  of  this 
formation  resembled  those  of  Croatia,  described  by  Unger,  and  his 
opinion  has  been  confinned  by  Professor  Heer,  who  found  that  the 
conifer  most  prevalent  was  the  Sequoia  Langsdorfii  (tigs.  201,  202), 
also  Coryhis  grosse-dentata^  a  Lower  Miocene  species  of  Switzerland 
and  of  Mcnat  in  Auvergne.  There  is  likewise  a  plane  tree,  the  leaves 
of  which  seem  to  agree  with  those  of  Platanus  aceroides  (fig.  187,  p. 
254),  and  a  fern  which  is  as  yet  peculiar  to  Mull,  Filiciks  hehridicay 
Forbes. 

These  interesting  discoveries  in  Mull  naturally  raise  the  question, 
whether  the  basalt  of  Antrim  in  Ireland,  and  of  the  celebrated  Giant's 
Causeway,  may  not  be  of  the  same  age.  For  in  Antrim  the  basalt 
overlies  the  chalk,  and  the  upper  mass  of  it  covers  everywhere  a  bed 
of  lignite  and  charcoal,  in  which  wood,  with  the  fibre  well  preserved, 
and  evidently  dicotyledonous,  is  enclosed.  The  general  dearth  of 
strata  in  the  British  Isles,  intcnnediat^j  in  age  between  the  formation 
of  the  Eocene  and  Pliocene  periods,  may  arise,  says  Professor  Forbes, 
from  the  extent  of  dry  land  which  prevailed  in  that  vast  interval  of 
time.     If  land  predommated,  the  only  monuments  we  are  likely  ever 

*  Quart.  G*H)1.  Jouni.,  1861,  p.  89.  +  Ibid.,  p.  90. 
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to  find  of  Miocene  date  are  those  of  lacnstrine  and  volcanic  origin, 
sucli  as  the  Bovey  Coal  in  Devonshire,  the  Ardtun  heds  in  Moll,  or 
the  lignites  and  associated  hasalts  in  Antrim. 


MIOOBNB   FORMATIONS   OF   GERMANT. 

Mayence  bctsin, — ^An  elaborate  description  has  been  published  by 
Dr.  R  Sandberger  of  the  Mayence  tertiary  area,  which  occupies  a 
tract  from  five  to  twelve  miles  in  breadth,  extending  for  a  great  dis- 
tance along  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  from  Mayence  to  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Manheim,  and  which  is  also  found  to  the  east,  north,  and 
south-west  of  Frankfort.  M.  de  Koninck,  of  Li6ge,  first  pointed  out 
to  me  that  the  purely  marine  portion  of  the  deposit  contained  many 
species  of  shells  common  to  the  E^eyn  Spawen  beds,  and  to  the  clay 
of  Rupelmonde,  near  Antwerp.  Among  these  he  mentioned  Cassir 
daria  depressuy  Tritonium  argutum,  Brander  [T,  Jlandricum,  De  Kon- 
inck), Tomatella  dmulata^  Aporrhais  Sowerbyi,  Leda  Deshayesiana 
(fig.  170,  p.  237),  Corhula  pisum  (fig.  I7l),  and  Pectunculus  terebra- 
tularis. 

First,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  above-mentioned  strata  of  the 
Mayence  basin  are  the  sands  of  Eppelsheim,  containing  Dinotherium 
giganteunty  and  other  Falunian  or  Upper  Miocene  quadrupeds.  Next, 
the  uppermost  part  of  the  Mayence  series  consists  of  what  is  called 
the  Littorinella  Limestone,  which  contains  among  other  mammalia 
Hippotherium  gracile,  Acerotkerium  (or  Rhinoceros)  incisivum  PcUeo- 
meryXy  and  Chalicomys,  all  indicating  a  Lower  Miocene  fauna. 

The  shell  (fig.  177)  from  which  the  above-mentioned  limestone  is 
named  much  resembles  the  recent  Littorinella  (or  Missoa)  ulva.    Each 
shell  is  like  a  grain  of  rice  in  8ize,*and  they  are  often  in       pig.  177. 
such  quantity  as  to  form  entire  beds  of  marl  and  lime- 
stone, in  stratified  masses  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  in 
thickness,  just  as  in  the  Baltic  modem  accumulations 
several  feet  thick  of  the  Littorinella  ulva  are  spread  far 
and  wide  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea.     In  the  same  beds,     Paiudina, 
several  species  of  Dreissena  abound,  a  form  common  to  the      Mayence. 
Headon  or  Upper  Eocene  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  well  as  to  the 
existing  seas. 

Among  the  plants  obtained  by  M.  Ludwig  from  argillaceous  strata 
of  the  Littorinella  limestone  series,  are  many  which  have  a  wide  range 
in  the  Miocene  period,  but  two  of  them,  says  Hecr,  viz.,  Dryandroides 
Banksicefolia  and  D.  arguta,  are  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Miocene, 
or  of  beds  below  the  faluns  or  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerland. 

Next  below  the  marls  containing  Cyrena  semistriata,  Cerithium 
plicatum,  C,  margaritaceumj  and  C.  Lamarckii,*     These  marls,  with 

*  Sandberger  Bulletin,  torn,  xvil  p.  163.     1860. 
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the  nnderiying  cl&js  contidiiiiig  Zeda  Sethai/ttiaMi,  are  regarded  a> 
tlie  Rnpelian  of  Dnmont,  while  the  Bhell-bearing  sands  of  Wcinheim, 
near  Alzey,  are  supposed  to  be  somewhat  older,  and  the  equivalents 
of  the  Ores  de  Fontainebleau. 

Upper  Miocene  hedt  of  the  Ftcnna  hatin. — In  South  Qerm&ny  the 
general  resemblance  of  the  shelU  of  the  Vienna  tertiary  basis  with 
those  of  the  faluns  of  Tour^e  has  long  been  acknowledged.  In  Dr. 
Hdmes'  excellent  work  on  the  fossil  mollusca  of  that  formation  we  gee 
accurate  figures  of  manj  shells,  clearly  of  the  same  species  as  thoie 
found  in  the  fiilunian  sands  of  Tour^c. 

According  to  Professor  Sucsb,  the  most  ancient  and  purely  marine 
of  the  Miocene  strata  in  this  basin  consist  of  sands,  conglomerates, 
limestones,  and  clays,  and  they  are  inclined  inwards  or  from  the 
borders  of  the  trough  toward  the  centre,  their  outcropping  edges 
rising  much  higher  than  the  newer  beds,  whether  Miocene  or  Pliocene, 
which  overlie  them,  and  which  occupy  a  small  area  at  an  inferior 
elevation  above  the  sea.  M.  Hiimes  has  described  500  species  of 
gaateropods,  of  which  he  identifies  one-fifth  with  living  species  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Indian,  or  African  seas,  but  the  proportion  of  existing 
species  among  the  lamelli-branchiate  bivalves  eseeeds  this  average. 
Among  many  univalves  agreeing  with  those  of  Africa  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  Atlantic  are  Cypreaa  ganguinoltnla,  Bwxinum  lyratum 
and  Oliva  Jiammulata.  In  the  lowest  marine  beds  of  the  Vienna 
basin  the  remains  of  several  mammalia  have  been  found,  and  among 
them  a  species  of  Dinotherhim,  a  Mastodon  of  the  Trilophodon  family, 
a  Rhinoceros  (allied  to  R.  meifarkinus,  Christol),  also  LUtriodon, 
Meyer  (of  the  hog  tribe),  and  a  carnivorous  animal  of  the  canine 

The  Helix  turonensis  (fig.  45,  p.  30),  the  most  common  laud-ehell 
of  the  French  falun.*,  accompanies'  the  above.  In  a  higher  member 
of  the  Vienna  Miocene  series  are  found  DinoOierium  giganUum,  Mat- 
lodon  longiroslrii,  Rhinoefroe  Schleiermacheri,  Acerotkerium  incisivutn 
and  Hippothermm  ffracik,  all  of  them  equally  characteristic  of  an 
Upper  Miocene  deposit  occurring  at  Eppelsheim  in  Hesse  Darmstadt, 
above  alluded  to.  M.  Alcidc  d'Orbiguy  has  shown  that  the  foraminifera 
of  the  Vienna  basin  differ  alike  from  the  Eocene  and  riioecue  species, 
and  agree  with  those  of  the  faluns,  bo  far  as  the  latter  arc  known. 
Among  the  Vienna  foraminifera,  the  genus  Ampkiateffina  (fig.  178)  is 
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veiy  characteristic,  and  is  eupposect  by  D'Archiac  to  take  the  eame 
place  among  the  Rhizopods  of  the  Upper  Miocene  era  which  the 
NamiDQ]itie8  occupy  in  the  Eocene  period. 

The  flora  of  the  Vienna  basin  exhibits  some  species  which  have  a 
general  range  through  the  whole  Miocene  period,  such  aa  Cinttamomiim 
polymorphum  (fig,  188),  and  another  apecies,  C.  Seheuehseri  also 
Planera  Riehardi,  Mich.,  (fig.  205),  Liquidambar  turopmum  (fig.  160), 
Juglans  biti.niea,  Cassia  ambigua,  and  C.  lignitum.  With  these  are 
also  found  one  or  two  Older  Miocene  forms,  together  with  some  of 
the  Upper  Miocene  plants  of  (Eningen  in  Switzerland,  such  as  Plat- 
anus  aeeroidei  (fig.  187),  Myrica  vindobonenm,  Heor,  rfec. 

Loaer  Miocene  beds  0/  Croatia. — The  Brown  Coal  of  Radaboj,  near 
Angram  in  Croatia,  not  far  from  the  bordera  of  Styria,  is  covered, 
aays  Von  Buch,  by  beds  containing  the  marine  shells  of  the  Vienna 
basin,  or,  in  other  words,  by  Upper  Miocene  or  Falunian  strata. 
They  appear  to  correspond  in  age  to  the  Mayence  basin,  or  to  the 
Rupclian  strata  of  Belgium.  They  have  yielded  more  than  200  spe- 
cies of  fossil  plants,  of  which  Professor  Ungor  has  given  an  admirable 
description.  They  are  well  preserved  in  a  hard  marlatone,  and  con- 
tain several  palms ;  among  them  the  Sabal,  fig.  197,  p.  259,  and  an- 
other genus  allied  to  the  date-palm  Pkanrcilet  speclabilis.  Among  the 
fossils  of  the  same  marls  wc  also  find  a  fcm,  which  will  be  mentioned 
in  the  next  cliapter  (fig.  195,  p.  258),  called  Woodteardia  Sossneriana. 
The  only  abundant  plant  among  the  Hfldaboj  fossils  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  the  Upper  Miocene  period  is  the  Populut  nmtabilii,  whereas 
no  less  than  fifty  of  the  Radaboj  species  are  common  to  the  more 
ancient  flora  of  the  Lower  Molasse  of  Switzerland. 

The  insect  fauna  is  ver)'  rich,  and,  like  the  plants,  indicates  a  more 
tropical  climate  than  do  the  fossils  of  (Eningen  presently  to  be  men- 
tioned. There  are  ten  species  of  Termites,  or  white  aots,  some  of 
l^gantic  size,  and  lat^  dragon-flies  with  speckled  wings,  like  those  of 
Uic  Southern  States  in  North  America ;  there  are  also  grasshoppers 
of  considerable  size,  and  even  the  Lcpidoptera  are  not  onrepresentAd. 
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Id  one  instance,  the  pattern  of  a  butterfly's  wing  has  escaped  obliterar 
tion  in  the  marlstone  of  Radaboj ;  and  when  wc  reflect  on  the  remote- 
ness of  the  time  from  which  it  has  been  fidthfdlly  transmitted  to  us, 
this  fact  may  inspire  the  reader  with  some  confidence  as  to  the  reli- 
able nature  of  the  characters  which  other  insects  of  a  more  durable 
texture,  such  as  the  beetles,  may  afford  for  specific  determination. 
The  Vanessa  above  figured  retains,  says  Heer,  some  of  its  colors,  and 
corresponds  with  V,  Hadena  of  India. 

The  lignites  called  Brown  Coal  in  Germany  belong,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  Lower  Miocene  epoch.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned 
those  of  the  Siebengebirge,  near  Bonn,  which  are  associated  with 
volcanic  rocks. 

Professor  Beyrich,  in  his  important  "  Memoirs  on  the  Tertiary 
Strata  of  the  North  of  Germany,"  *  has  made  known  to  us  the  exist- 
ence of  a  long  succession  of  marine  strata  which  lead,  by  an  almost 
gradual  transition,  from  the  Sternberg  beds  (see  above,  p.  289), 
approaching  in  age  to  the  faluns  of  the  Loire,  to  others  agreeing  in 
date  with  the  Lower  Tougrian  of  Dumont,  already  mentioned,  p.  238, 
as  the  base  of  the  Miocene.  In  conformity  with  the  method  which  I 
formerly  adopted,  he  has  appropriated  the  term  Miocene  exclusively 
to  the  fiduns  of  Touraine  and  strata  of  that  age ;  but  for  all  the  for- 
mations below  that  level,  as  far  down  as  the  Uppermost  Eocene,  he 
has  proposed  the  new  term  of  Oligocene.  The  Sternberg  beds  are 
called  Upper  Oligocene  ;  the  next  five  groups,  to  which  those  of  the 
Mayence  basin,  amongst  others,  belong,  as  well  as  the  Calcaire  de  la 
Beauce  and  Fontainebleau  Sandstone,  are  named  Middle  Oligocene ; 
while  the  Egeln  beds  and  some  North  German  Brown  Coals  of  the 
age  of  the  Lower  Tongrian  of  Dumont  are  called  Lower  Oligocene. 
The  difficulty  of  drawing  a  boundary  line  between  these  last  forma- 
tions and  the  Eocene  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  of  separating  the 
Lower  Miocene  and  Eocene  (as  defined  in  the  preceding  chapters)  in 
France  and  Belgium.  After  full  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  most 
convenient  to  accept  the  classification  so  long  adopted  by  many  wri- 
ters, which  places  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  as  the  uppermost  of  the 
Eocene  subdivisions ;  and  if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  any  part  of 
the  Tongrian  of  Dumont,  or  of  the  German  strata  classed  by  Beyrich 
as  Lower  Oligocene,  is  strictly  contemporaneous  with  the  Paris  gyp- 
sum or  the  Bembridge  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  I  should  then  sepa- 
rate them  from  the  Lower  Miocene,  and  consider  them  as  Upper 
Eocene.  We  are  now  arriving  at  that  stage  of  progress  when  the 
line,  wherever  it  be  drawn,  will  be  an  arbitrary  one,  or  one  of  mere 
convenience,  as  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  when  the 
Upper  Eocene  formations  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  are  described  in  the 
sixteenth  chapter. 

*  Abhandlungcn  der  Konigl.  Acad,  der  WisscD.  zu  Berlin,  1856,  and  ibid.  1858, 
p.  59. 
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Miocene  strata  of  Italy. — ^We  are  indebted  to  Signor  Michelotti 
for  a  valiiable  work  on  the  Miocene  shellB  of  Northern  Italy.  Those 
found  in  the  hill  called  the  Superga,  near  Turin,  have  long  been 
known  to  correspond  in  age  with  the  faluns  of  Tooraine,  and  they 
contain  so  many  species  common  to  the  Upper  Miocene  strata  of 
Bordeaux  as  to  induce  M.  Toumouer  to  conclude  that  there  was  a 
free  communication  between  the  northern  part  of  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Bay  of  Biscay  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period.  In  the  hills 
of  which  the  Supcrga  forms  a  part  there  is  a  great  series  of  Tertiary 
strata  which  pass  downward  into  the  Lower  Miocene.  Even  in  the 
Superga  itself  there  are  some  fossil  plants  which,  according  to  Heer, 
have  never  been  found  in  Switzerland  so  high  as  the  Marine  Molasse, 
such  as  Banksia  longifolia,  and  Carpinus  grandisJ^  In  several  parts 
of  the  Ligurian  Apennines,  as  at  D6go  and  Carcare,  the  Lower  Mio- 
cene appears,  containing  some  nummulites,  and  at  Cadibona,  north 
of  Savona,  freshwater  strata  of  the  same  age  occur,  with  dense  beds 
of  lignite  enclosing  remains  of  the  Anthracotherium  magnum  and 
A,  minimum^  besides  other  mammalia  enumerated  by  GastaldL  In 
these  beds  a  great  number  of  the  Lower  Miocene  plants  of  Switzer- 
land have  been  discovered. 

Upper  Miocene  formationa  of  Greece, — ^At  Pikerm6,  near  Athens, 
MM.  Wagner  and  Roth  have  described  a  deposit  in  which  they  found 
the  remains  of  the  genera  Mastodon,  Dinotkerium,  Hippariony  Ante- 
lop€j  two  Giraffes,  and  others,  some  living  and  others  extinct  With 
them  were  also  associated  fossil  bones  of  the  Semnopitkecus,  showing 
that  here,  as  in  the  South  of  France,  the  quadrumana  were  character- 
istic of  this  period.  The  whole  fauna  attests  the  former  extension  of 
a  vast  expanse  of  grassy  plains  where  we  have  now  the  broken  and 
mountainous  country  of  Greece — ^plains  which  were  probably  united 
with  Asia  Minor,  spreading  over  the  area  where  the  deep  Egean  Sea 
and  its  numerous  islands  are  now  situated. 

*  Recherches  but  le  Climat  et  la  V6g6tatioii  du  Pays  Tertaaire,  par  Oswald 
Heer.    1861. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 

MIOCENE   FORMATIONS — COuHnued. 

lOooene  Strata  of  SwitzerUuid — Upper  Miocene  beds  of  (Eningen — ^Importaiioe  of 
Fossil  Plants — ^Beer's  worlc  on  the  Swiss  Miocene  flora — ^Plants  and  insects  of 
(Eningen  imbedded  in  different  seasons — ^Fossil  fruits  and  flowers,  as  well  as 
leases — ^Middle  or  Marine  Molasse  of  Switzerland — ^Lower  Molasse,  or  hornet 
Miocene— Dense  conglomerates  and  proofs  of  subsidence — Fossil  plants  of 
Lower  Miocene  period  more  tropical — ^Preponderance  of  arborescent  species— 
Supposed  discordance  in  relative  numbers  of  living  species  of  plants  and  sheOs 
in  Upper  Miocene  formations — ^Theory  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis — ^Whether  the 
American  plants  abounding  in  the  Miocene  of  Europe  migrated  by  a  westoriy 
or  an  easterly  route — Objections  derived  from  depth  and  width  of  the  Atlantic- 
Arguments  in  favor  of  a  Trans-Asiatic  migration — ^Miocene  fossils  of  Or^n— 
Agreement  of  Miocene  corals  of  the  West  Indies  and  Europe  opposed  to  the 
theory  of  an  Atlantic  Ck>ntincnt — Upper  Miocene  formations  of  India — Sub- 
Himalayan  or  Siw&lik  Hills — Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

MIOCENE    STRATA   OF   SWITZERLAND. 

Upper  Miocene  beds  of  (Eningen, — The  faluns  of  the  Loire  first 
served,  as  already  stated  (p.  212),  as  the  type  of  the  Miocene  forma- 
tions in  Europe.  They  yielded  a  plentiful  harvest  of  fossil  shells  and , 
zoophytes,  but  were  entirely  barren  of  plants  and  insects.  In  Swit- 
zerland, on  the  other  hand,  deposits  of  the  saiue  age  have  been  dis- 
covered, remarkable  for  their  botanical  and  entomological  treasures. 

We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Ileer  of  Zurich  for  the  description, 
restoration,  and  classification  of  more  than  900  species  of  these  fossil 
plants,  the  whole  of  which  he  has  illustrated  by  excellent  figures  in 
his  "  Flora  Tertiaria  Ilelvetiae."  *  In  this  great  work  he  has  achieved 
for  the  botany  of  the  Tertiary  formations  what  his  distinguished  pre- 
decessor, Adolphe  Brongniart,  had  done  for  the  fossil  plants  of  the 
Primary  and  Secondary  rocks.  MM.  linger  and  Goppert,  by  their 
able  descriptions  of  the  plants  of  the  Brown  Coal  of  Germany,  had 
already  prepared  the  minds  of  geologists  to  expect  that  botany 
would  one  day  play  almost  as  important  a  part  as  conchology  in  ena- 
bling us  to  identify  and  classify  the  middle  tertiary  strata.     But  no 

*  This  work,  in  three  vols.,  containing  165  folio  plates  of  fossil  plants,  was  pub- 
lished at  Winterthur  in  1855-9,  and  a  French  translation  of  those  chapters  which 
relate  to  the  geology,  botany,  and  climate  of  the  Swiss  Miocene  strata  appeared  in 
1862,  edited  by  Prof  Ueer  and  M.  Charles-Th.  Gaudln,  entitled  **  Recherches  sur  le 
Ciimat  et  la  V6g6tation  du  Pays  Tertiairc." 
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small  skepticism  had  always  prevailed  among  botanists  of  the  highest 
attainments  as  to  whether  fossil  remains  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
could  ever  afford  sufficient  data  for  determining  the  species,  or  even 
the  genera  or  &milies,  of  plants  of  which  nothing  but  the  leaves  are 
imbedded  in  the  rocks.  In  truth,  before  such  remains  could  be  ren- 
dered available,  a  new  science  had  to  be  created.  It  was  necessary  to 
study  the  outlines,  nervation,  and  microscopic  structure  of  the  leaves 
with  a  degree  of  care  which  had  never  been  called  for  in  the  classifi- 
cation of  living  plants,  where  the  flower  and  fruit  afforded  characters 
so  much  more  definite  and  satisfactory.  As  geologists,  we  cannot  be 
too  grateful  to  those  who,  instead  of  despairing  when  a  task  of  such 
difficulty  was  presented  to  them,  entered  with  full  faith  and  enthusi- 
asm into  the  new  and  unexplored  field.  That  they  should  frequently 
have  fallen  into  errors  was  unavoidable,  but  it  is  remarkable,  espe- 
cially if  we  inquire  into  the  history  of  Professor  Heer's  researches, 
how  often  early  conjectures  as  to  the  genus  and  family  founded  on 
leaves  alone  were  afterwards  confirmed  when  fuller  information  was 
obtained ;  as,  for  example,  when  the  firuit,  and  in  some  instances  both 
fruit  and  flower,  were  found  attached  to  the  same  stem  as  the  leaves 
which  had  been  first  described.  Nor  should  we  forget  that  when  a 
skilful  botanist  has  devoted  his  powers  of  discrimination  to  the 
classification  of  the  leaves  according  to  their  forms,  veining,  and 
minute  or  microscopic  structure,  he  may  afford  the  most  important 
palseontological  assistance  to  the  geologist,  even  if  he  happen  to  make 
some  erroneous  guesses  as  to  the  generic  or  even  ordinal  affinities  of 
the  plants  in  question.  His  power  of  recognizing  the  same  identical 
fossU  in  two  distinct  places  or  two  distinct  formations  may  settle  a 
disputed  point  in  chronology,  where  there  is  no  other  evidence  at 
hand,  and  the  conclusions  drawn  from  such  data  as  to  the  relative  age 
of  the  beds  have  often  held  good,  even  when  it  was  afterwards  proved 
that  several  species,  or  even  genera,  had  been  constructed  out  of  the 
leaves  of  the  same  plant,  or  that  the  fruit  and  leaves  of  one  and  the 
same  tree  had  been  referred  to  genera  of  distinct  families. 

The  Miocene  formations  of  Switzerland  have  been  called  Mblcuse, 
a  term  derived  from  the  French  mol,  and  applied  to  a  softj  incoherent, 
greenish  sandstone,  occupying  the  country  between  the  Alps  and  the 
Jura.  This  molasse  (comprises  three  divisions,  of  which  the  middle 
one  is  marine,  and  being  closely  related  by  its  shells  to  the  faluns  of 
Touraine,  may  be  classed  as  Upper  Miocene.  The  two  others  are 
freshwater,  the  upper  of  which  may  be  also  grouped  with  the  faluns, 
while  the  lower  must  be  referred  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  as  defined  in 
the  last  chapter. 

The  upper  freshwater  Molasse  may  first  be  considered.  It  is  best 
seen  at  (Eningen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  between  Constance  and 
Schaffhausen,  a  locality  celebrated  for  having  produced  in  the  year 
1700  the  supposed  human  skeleton  called  by  Scheuchzer  "homo 
diluvii  testis,^'  a  fossil  afterwards  demonstrated  by  Cuvier  to  be  a 
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reptile,  or  aquatic  salamander,  of  larger  dimensions  than  even  its 
great  living  representative  the  salamander  of  Japan. 

The  CEningen  strata  consist  of  a  series  of  marls  and  limestones, 
many  of  them  thinly  lammated,  and  which  appear  to  have  slowly 
accumulated  in  a  lake  probably  fed  by  springs  holding  carbonate  of 
lime  in  solution. 

The  elliptical  area  over  which  this  freshwater  formation  has  been 
traced  extends,  according  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison,  for  a  distance 
of  ten  miles  east  and  west  from  Berlingen,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  to  Wangen,  and  to  (Eningen,  near  Stein,  on  the  left  bank.  The 
organic  remains  have  been  chiefly  derived  from  two  quarries,  the 
lower  of  which  is  about  660  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Lake  of 
Constance,  while  the  upper  quarry  is  160  feet  higher.  In  this  last, 
a  section  thirty  feet  deep  displays  a  great  succession  of  beds,  most  of 
them  splitting  into  slabs  and  some  into  very  thin  laminae.  Twenty- 
one  beds  are  enumerated  by  Professor  Heer,  the  uppermost  a  bluish- 
gray  marl  seven  feet  thick,  without  organic  remains,  resting  on  a  lime- 
stone with  fossil  plants,  including  leaves  of  poplar,  cinnamon,  and 
pond-weed  (^Potnmogeton),  together  with  some  insects ;  while  in  the 
bed  No.  4,  below,  Ls  a  bituminous  rock,  in  which  the  Mastodon  on- 
gustidens^  a  characteristic  Upper  Miocene  quadruped,  has  been  met 
with.  The  6th  bed,  two  or  three  inches  thick,  contains  fossil  fish,  f.  g. 
Leuciscus  (roach),  and  the  larvse  of  dragon-flies,  with  plants  such  as 
the  elm  ( UlmiLs),  and  the  aquatic  Chara.  Below  this  are  other  plant- 
beds  ;  and  then,  in  No.  9,  the  stone  in  which  the  great  salamander 
(Andrias  Sckeuchzeri)  and  some  fish  were  found.  Below  this,  other 
strata  occur  with  fish,  tortoise's,  the  great  salamander  before  alluded 
to,  freshwater  mussels,  and  plants.  In  No.  16  the  fossil  fox  of 
(Eningen,  Oalecynus  (Eningcnsis,  Owen,  was  obtained  by  Sir  R. 
Murchison.  To  this  succeed  other  beds  with  mammalia  (Lagomya), 
reptiles  (Emt/s),  fish,  and  plants,  such  as  walnut,  maple,  and  poplar. 
In  the  19th  bed  are  numerous  fish,  insects,  and  plants,  below  which 
are  marls,  of  a  blue  indigo  color. 

In  the  lower  quarry  eleven  beds  are  mentioned,  in  which,  as  in 
the  upper,  both  land  and  freshwater  plants  and  many  insects  occur. 
In  the  Otli,  reckoning  from  the  top,  many  plants  have  been  obtained, 
such  as  Liquidamhar^  Daphnogene^  Podogonium,  and  £lm,  together 
with  tortoises,  besides  the  bones  and  teeth  of  a  ruminant  quadruped, 
named  by  II.  A  .  Meyer  Paleomeryce  eininens.  No.  9  is  called  the  in- 
sect bed,  a  layer  only  a  few  inches  thick,  which,  when  exposed  to  the 
frost,  splits  into  leaves  as  thin  as  paper.  In  these  thin  laminaj  plants 
such  as  Liquidambar,  Daphnogene,  and  Glyptostrobus  occur,  with  in- 
numerable insects  in  a  wonderful  state  of  prcsenation,  usually  found 
singly.  Below  this  is  an  indigo-blue  marl,  like  that  at  the  bottom  of 
the  higher  quarry,  resting  on  yellow  marl  ascertained  to  be  at  least 
thirty  feet  thick. 

All  the  above  fossil-bearing  strata  were  evidently  formed  with 
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extreme  slovuess.  Although  the  fossiliferouB  beds  are,  b  the  a^^re- 
gate,  not  more  than  a  few  yards  in  thickness,  and  have  only  been 
examined  in  the  email  area  comprised  in  the  two  quarries  just  alluded 
to,  they  give  ns  an  insight  into  the  state  of  animal  and  vegetable  life 
in  part  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  such  as  no  other  region  in  the 
world  has  elsewhere  sappUed.  In  the  year  1 859,  Professor  Heer  had 
already  determined  no  less  than  476  species  of  plants  and  900  insecta 
from  these  (Eningen  beds.  He  snpposes  that  a  river  entering  a  lake 
floated  into  it  some  of  the  leaves  and  land-insectb,  together  with  the 
carcasses  of  quadrupeds,  such  as  the  great  Mastodon.  Occasionally, 
dnring  tempests,  twigs  and  even  boughs  of  trees  with  their  leaves 
were  torn  off  and  carried  for  some  distance  so'  as  to  reach  the  lake. 
Springs,  contsming  carbonate  of  lime,  seem  at  some  points  to  have 
supplied  calcareous  matter  in  solution,  giving  origin  locally  to  a  kind 
of  travertin,  in  which  organic  bodies  sinking  to  the  bottom  became 
hermetically  sealed  up.  The  laminte,  says  Heer,  which  immediately 
succeed  each  other,  were  not  all  formed  at  the  same  season,  for  it  can 
be  shown  that,  when  some  of  them  originated,  certain  plants  were  in 
flower,  whereas,  when  the  next  of  these  layers  was  produced,  the 
same  plants  had  ripened  their  fruit.  This  inference  is  confirmed  by 
independent  proofs  derived  from  insects.  The  principal  insect-bed  is 
rarely  two  inches  thict,  and  is  composed,  says  Heer,  of  about  260 
leaflike  lamina:,  some  of  which  were  deposited  in  the  spring,  when 
the  Cinnartiomum  polynwrphum  (p.  254)  was  in  flower;  others  in 
summer,  when  winged  ants  were  numerous,  and  when  the  poplar  and 
willow  had  matured  their  seed ;  others,  again,  in  autumn,  when  the 
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same  Cinjtamomum  polymorphum  (fig.  188)  was  in  fruit,  as  well  as 
the  liquidambar,  oak,  clematis,  and  many  other  plants. 
The  ancient  lake  seems  to  have  had  round  its  borders  a  belt  of 
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poplan  and  wUIowb,  conDtlesa  leaves  of  which  became  imbedded  in 
tite  mad.  Together  with  them,  at  some  points,  a  species  of  reed, 
Arundo,  was  very  common. 

One  of  the  most  chaTactenBtic  shmbs  is  a  papilionaceous  and  legu- 
minous plant  of  an  extinct  genas,  called  by  Heer  Podogtnmm,  of 
which  two  species  are  known.  Entire  twigs  have  been  found  (a,  fig. 
180),  with  flowers,  and  always  without  leaves,  the  flowers  having  evi- 
dently come  out,  as  in  the  poplar  and  willow  tribe,  before  any  leaves 
made  their  appearance.  Other  specimens  have  been  obtained  with 
ripe  fruit  accompanied  by  leaves,  as  shown  in  the  branch  b,  flg.  160, 
In  some  specimens  are  seen  the  embryo  and  cotyledons,  in  others  the 
calyx  and  young  fruit  The  leaves  resemble  those  of  the  tamarind, 
bat  each  pod  contains  only  a  sbgte  seed,  whereas  the  pod  of  t&e 
tamarind,  an  allied  genus,  contains  many  seeds. 

In  flg.  181  we  see  a  ripe  seed-vessel  of  this  plant,  and  on  the  same 
thin  slab  a  winged  ant,  e,  Formica  Ugnitum,  Heer,  Another  species 
of  ant,  also  with  wings,  baa  been  found  associated  with  the  same 
Podoffonium  iu  liructification,  &om  which  fact  Professor  Heer  con- 
cludes that  it  ripened  its  seed  in  summer,  nt  which  season  alone 
swarms  of  perfect  male  and  female  ants,  having  their  wings  fully 
developed,  make  their  flights.  Such,  for  eiample,  ia  the  habit  of  the 
living  Formiea  kereultana,  which  comes  very  nesr  to  f.  liffnilum. 
In  the  some  slab,  at  t/,  ia  a  portion  of  a  beetle  of  the  genua  Eister. 

The  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  (Eningen  is  peculiarly  important,  in 
conaequence  of  the  number  of  genera  of  which  not  merely  the  leaves, 
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but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Po<loffonium  just  mentioned,  the  fruit  also 
and  even  the  flower  are  known.     Tims  there  arc  nineteen  species  of 
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maple,  ten  of  which  hare  &lrea<iy  been  fonnd  with  fruit.  Although 
in  no  one  r^on  of  the  globe  do  so  many  maples  now  flonrish,  we 
need  not  eospect  Professor  Heer  of  having  made  too  many  Eipeciea  in 
this  genos  when  we  consider  the  manner  in  which  he  haa  dealt  with 
one  of  them,  Acer  trilobatum,  figs.  183,  183,  18S.  Of  this  plant  the 
number  of  marked  varieties  figured  and  named  ii  very  great,  and  no 
less  than  three  of  them  had  been  considered  as  distinct  speciea  hy 

n(.l8& 
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other  botanists,  while  six  of  the  others  might  have  laid  claim,  with 
nearly  eqmJ  propriety,  to  a  like  distinction.     The  common  fonn. 
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Fig.  191. 


called  Acer  trilobatum,  fig.  182,  may  b«  token  aa  a  normal  represents 
tive  of  the  (Eningcn  foMil,  and  &g.  183  aa  one  of  the  most  diveq^t 
varietiea,  having  almost  foor  lobes  in  die  leaf  instead  of  three. 

We  have  s  remarkable  example  la  fig.  185  of  the  preserTatioD  of 
the  female  flower,  enabling  the  botanist  to  recognize  the  resemblance 
between  the  petals  of  the  Miocene  species  and  those  of  the  livijig 
Aearrttirvm,  fig,  184.* 

In  like  manner  the  fosdl  specimen,  fig.  166  b,  shows  how  mach 
more  pointed  were  the  winged  appendages  of  the  seed-vessels  than 
are  those  of  die  most  neariy  allied  living  species,  fig.  184  a. 

Among  the  genera  which  abounded  in  the  Aliocene  period  in  En- 
rope  is  the  plane-tree,  Platanut,  the  fos- 
sil species  being  considered  by  Heer  to 
come  nearer  to  the  American  P.  oeeidm- 
lalU  than  to  P.  orienlalit  of  Greece  and 
Asia  Minor.  In  some  of  the  fossil  speci- 
mens the  male  flowers  are  preserved. 
Among  other  points  of  resemblance 
with  the  living  plane-trees,  as  we  see 
them  in  the  parks  and  squares  of  Lon- 
don, fossil  fhigmeuts  of  the  trunk  an 
met  with,  having  pieces  of  their  bark 
peeling  ofi: 

No  leaves  of  the  beech-tree  or  of  the 

chestnut  have  yet  been  found  in  any  Mio- 

tBi^iTfraUMll^ri^IIl'^.r    eenc  strata  of  Switzerland,  although  in 

fonnatious  of  the  same  age  in  Germany, 

leaves  of  one  of  them,  namely,  the  beech,  have  been  detected.     Many 

species  of  the  laurel  tribe  characterize  the  flora  both  of  the  Upper 
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and  Lover  Miocene  strata  in  Switzerland  and  Gemumy,  e^iecially  ika 
cinnamon  (see  fig.  188).  The  leaves  of  this  genus  are  easily  recog- 
nizable, &nd  often  serve  as  naeful  guidffl  to  the  geolo^t.  The  fiuit 
also  and  the  flower  are  found  at  (Enina^en. 

Professor  Heer  observes  that  the  fruit  in  the  fouil,  flg.  1 89  a,  is 
more  oval  in  shape  than  that  of  the  recent  Japanese  plant,  C.  eom- 
jAora,  b,  fig.  189,  which  comes  neareat  to  it,  and  that  the  peduncle  ia 
not  thickened  at  its  appcr  end  as  in  the  living  one. 

The  vine  of  (Eningen,  Vitu  teutortica.  Ad.  Brong.,  is  of  a  North 
American  type,  approachmg  nearest  to  Vitis  vulpina,  L. ;  both  t^e 
leaves  and  seeds  have  been  found  at  (Eningen,  and  bunches  of  com- 
pressed grapes  of  the  same  species  have  been  met  with  in  the  Brown 
Coal  of  Wetteravin  in  Germany. 

Ko  less  than  eight  species  of  smllax,  a  monocotyledonous  genns, 
occnr  at  CE^ingen  and  in  other  Upper  Miocene  localities,  the  flowera 
of  some  of  them,  as  well  aa  the  leaves,  being  preserved,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  very  common  fossil  S.  sagittifera,  fig.  190  a. 


Vit,W>. 
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&  Leaf  of  gmUaB  tlintl/iitia.    Hmt,  pi,  SO,  Kg.  8 ;  aiX.  rin.    tTppor  Moome,  Obiliicni. 

Plants  referable  to  no  less  than  five  genera  of  the  order  Proteacen 
have  been  obtained  partly  from  <Eningen  and  partly  from  the  lacus- 
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trine  formation  of  the  same  age  at  Locle  in  the  Jura.  These  fire 
genera  all  of  thorn,  except  Hie  last,  now  living  in  Anstralia,  are  the 
following :  BanksiOj  GreinUea^  JBakeOf  PenaoniOy  and  Drya$idroidet^ 
Of  Hakea  both  the  seed-vessel  and  the  seeds  have  been  obtained,  so 
that  they  can  be  compared  with  the  recent ;  and  the  dimensions  of 
the  fossil  fruit  are  similar  in  size,  the  difference  in  d  and  6,  fig.  191, 
arising  from  the  different  scale  of  reduction  (see  description  of  figure). 
More  will  be  said  of  Hie  Proteaoe»  when  I  treat  of  the  plants  of 
the  Lower  Miocene  period,  at  which  era  that  fiunily  was  still  more 
prevalent  in  Europe.  In  the  same  beds  at  Locle  with  the  Proteacen 
there  occurs  a  &n  palm  of  the  American  typo  Sabal,  a  genus  whicli 
ranges  throughout  tiie  low  country  near  the  sea  from  the  Oarolinas  to 
Florida  and  Louisiana. 
Among  the  OonifersB  of  Upper  Miocene  age  is  found  a  deciduous 

cypress  neariy  allied  to  the   Tastodium  (fts- 
'^iJi^  tichum  of  N.  America,  and  a  Glyptoftrobui^ 

fig.  192,  very  like  the  Japanese  G,  heterqphyl^ 
lus,  now  common  in  our  shrubberies. 

It  was  stated  that  in  the  upper  quarry  at 
(Eningen  the  remains  of  the  Mastodon  angusti' 
dens  occur.  The  association  of  so  characteristio 
a  fiilunian  fossil  with  the  flora  above  described 
is  important,  as  helpbg  to  settle  the  true  Upper 

Ghyto9t^>ut€uropmu9.   Mioceue  date  of  these  beds.    M.  Ziegler  showed 
Bnnch  with  ripe  fruit     me  in  the  museum  at  Winterthur  in  Switzer- 

°*"i£^«?&iiS'ge?^^'  ^^<^»  in  ISS*^*  *wo  fine  specimens  of  the  skulls 

and  jaws  of  the  same  species,  one  young  and 
the  other  adult,  determined  by  Dr.  Falconer,  which  had  been  found 
at  Veltheim  in  that  neighborhood,  in  strata  belonging,  like  the  (Enin- 
gen beds,  to  the  upper  freshwater  molasse.  This  formation  is  there 
seen  to  overlie  the  marine  falunian  beds  of  Rorbas.  In  that  same 
molasse  the  Podogonmm  Knorii^  above  described,  and  Populus  latioTy 
with  other  characteristic  (Eningen  plants,  have  been  met  with. 

Before  the  appearance  of  Ileer's  work  on  the  Miocene  flora  of 
Switzerland,  Unger  and  Goppert  had  already  pointed  out  the  large 
proportion  of  living  North  American  genera  which  distinguished  the 
vegetation  of  the  Miocene  period  in  Central  Europe.  Next  in  num- 
ber, says  Heer,  to  these  American  forms  at  (Eningen  the  European 
genera  preponderate,  the  Asiatic  ranking  in  the  third,  the  African  in 
the  fourth,  and  the  Australian  in  the  fifth  degree.  The  American 
forms  are  more  numerous  than  in  the  Italian  Pliocene  flora,  and  the 
whole  vegetation  indicates  a  warmer  climate,  though  not  so  high  a 
temperature,  as  that  of  the  older  or  Lower  Miocene  period. 

llie  conclusions  drawn  from  the  insects  are  for  the  most  part  in 
perfect  harmony  with  those  derived  from  the  plants,  but  they  have 
a  somewhat  less  tropical  and  less  American  aspect,  tlie  South  Euro- 
pean types  bemg  more  numerous.     On  the  whole,  the  insect  fauna  is 
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richer  tliAn  that  now  mhabiting  any  part  of  Karope.  No  less  than 
844  specioa  are  reckooed  by  Heer  from  the  (Eningen  beds  alone,  the 
number  of  specimena  which  he  has  ex&miaed  being  S080.  The  entJre 
list  of  Swiss  species  from  the  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  together 
amount  to  1322.  Almost  all  the  living  families  of  Coleoptera  are 
represented,  but,  as  we  might  have  anticipated  from  the  preponder- 
ance of  arborescent  and  ligneous  plants,  the  wood-eating  beetles  play 
the  most  conspicuous  part,  the  Buprestidaa  and  other  long^iomed 
beetles  being  particularly  abundant.  There  ar«  also  no  less  than 
thirty  species  of  those  beetles,  of  which  the  larrra  feed  on  the  dung 
of  mammalia,  implying,  says  Heer,  the  existence  of  a  great  many 
more  ruminants  in  the  days  of  the  (Eningen  Lake  than  the  single  one 
of  that  class  Imown  to  us,  namely,  the  Paleeomeryx  eminent  of  Meyer. 
There  were  also  species  of  the  carrion-feeding  Silpha ;  also  twenty- 
fonr  species  of  water-beetles  of  the  genera  Dytiaeui,  Bydn^Uui,  &c. 

The  patterns  and  some  remains  of  the  colors  both  of  CoUc^Ura 
and  SemipUra  are  preserved  at  CEningen,  as,  for  example,  in  the  an- 
nexed figure  of  ffarpaclor,  in  which  the  antennie,  one  of  the  eyes, 
and  the  legs  and  wings  are  retained. 
The  characters,  indeed,  of  many  of  the  ^^  '•^ 

insects  are  so  well  defined  as  to  incline 
ns  to  belicTe  that  if  this  class  of  the  in- 
vertobrata  were  not  bo  rare  and  local, 
they  might  bo  more  uaeM  than  even 
the  plants  and  sbclls  in  settling  chrono- 
lo^cal  points  in  geology.* 

Few  of  the  genera  of  insects  are  ex- 
tinct, but  many  of  them  imply  a  geo- 
graphical distribntioii  widely  different 
from  that  now  obtaining  in  the  same 
p^  of  the  world.  Thns,  for  example, 
in  this  Swiss  fauna,  there  were  many 
white  ante  or  Termites,  and  dragon-flies 
of  a  South  African  type  called  Agrion, 
besides  several  Indian  and  American  ^ 
forms  referable  to  rarious  orders. 

To  account  for  the  perfect  state  of  the 
specimens,  Heer  supposes  that  the  insects  which  sank  to  the  bottom 
of  the  water  may  have  been  killed  by  mephitic  gases  which  rose  from 
the  late,  and  which  were  connected  with  the  volcanic  eruptions  of 
which  some  of  the  products  are  seen  at  Hochgan,  and  which  are 
beUeved  by  Swiss  geologists  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene period. 

*  See  Heer's  beautifiil  figures  and  descriptions  of  (Eouigcn  beetles,  Ac,  In  the 
Hurlem  Transact  ioDB.  Natwknndige  Terhandelliigei]  nn  der  HoUandsche  Uaat- 
Bchappg  der  Wdenscb,  kc    Baarlem,  1862. 


narpacUir  niMuMptt,  Hht.     ITpF«r 
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Middle  or  MariM  Moiam  {Upper  Mwme)  <^  SwitiaHa»d.^Ji 
vu  before  stated  that  tlie  Hio<cene  formation  of  Switaerland  o<^ 
siated  'o(  lit,  the  uppm  freahvater  molaaae,  comprinng  the  humatiiiM 
tnaria  of  (Eningen ;  2dl7,  Hie  marine  molaaae^  conespouding  in  age  to 
the  fidnns  of  Toonine;  and  Sdly,  the  lower  fieahwater  mnliT 
Some  of  the  beds  of  the  marine  or  middle  series  reach  a  ha^bt  of 
S470  feet  above  the  sea.  A  la^  nnmber  of  the  sh^  are  common 
to  the  fahma  of  Toanuue,  the  Tiemia  basin,  and  otlier  Upper  Miocene 
loealitieg.  The  terrestrial  planta  play  a  subordinate  part  in  the  AmhI- 
iferona  beds,  yet  more  than  90  of  them  are  enmnerated  hj  Heer  ■• 
belonrang  to  this  falimian  diriaion,  and  of  these  more  than  K«lf  an 
common  to  aahjacent  Lower  Miocene  beds,  while  a  propoiUon  trf 
abont  40  in  a  hundred  are  common  to  the  orerifing  (fiiiogen  flora. 
Twenty-oz  of  the  92  species  are  pecnliar. 

Lower  Molatae  {Lower  Mioeetu)  of  Switxerland. — ^Nezt  in  descend- 
ing order  comes  the  Lower  Holasse,  ahnost  entirely  of  freshwater  coi- 
gin,  of  which  tlie  Upper  dirision  contains  811  spcdes  of  plants  and 
the  Lower  no  less  than  336  species.  The  first  of  these  two  is  oaOad 
in  fleer's  work  the  "Mayencien,"  it  being  snppoeed  to  agree  in  age 
with  the  stnta  of  the  Mayence  basin  already  described,  while  ^ 
lower  division  is  called  the  "Aqnitanien,"  as  corresponding  with  some 
of  the  older  Miocene  beds  of  the  Sonth  of  France.  Bnt  the  fossil 
shells  by  which  these  comparisons  have  been  made  appear  to  me  to 
be  at  present  too  few  in  somber  to  enable  as  to  place  much  reliance 
on  such  identifications.  The  superposition,  however,  of  the  Molasse 
called  "Mayencien"  to  the  lower  beds  called  " Aqnitanien,"  which 
last  are  well  seen  on  the  borders  of  the  Lalie  of  Geneva,  is  perfbetly 
clear. 

To  the  npper  group  belong  the  sandy  marls  of  Eriz,  in  the  Canton 
of  Berne,  in  which  there  are  68  species  of  plants,  half  of  them  com- 
mon to  the  (Eningen  strata.  Among  the  North  American  forms  in 
tbis  locality  the  tulip  tree  may  be  mentioned,  a  species  very  closely 
allied  to  the  lAriodendron  lulipifera,  h. 


WotdiBardia  ltdumeriaita,  Uifv. 
ll«flr.  pL  &    ErlL    Lower  Hlovna. 
a.  Put  of  ■  btucli.     b.  FHi  of  >  Inf  mw- 
DlBs^  ihowlm  tha  podUim  tf  tba  HtC 
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The  mOBt  abnndant  of  the  associated  plants  are  two  species  of  cin- 
namon, one  of  them  already  mentioned  as  frequent  at  (Enin^n,  C. 
polymorphiitn,  fig.  188.  Next  to  these  in  nmnber  coma  species  of 
the  dogwood,  or  Comut,  of  the  hornbeam,  Carpinui,  and  of  the  back- 
thorn,  AAomnui.  Among  the  fir-tribe  or  conifene  is  a  Taxodinm 
nearly  allied  to  the  deciduous  cypress,  T.  dutichum,  of  N.  America. 
Professor  O&ppert  considers  it  the  same,  but  Unger  and  Heer  have 
pointed  oat  differences,  showing  tlist  it  is  at  least  a  marked  variety. 
Among  the  ferns  is  found  a  Woodwardia  (see  fig.  105),  so  like  the 
living  W.  radieatu,  that  in  spite  of  the  large  size  and  some  slight  dif- 
ferences in  the  shape  of  the  leaf  (a  part  bo  o^q  variable  in  feme),  it 
may,  says  Heor,  be  a  question  with  some  botanists  whether  the  fossil 
does  not  agree  specifically  wiUi  the  recent  plant  Yet  this  fern  ranges 
still  lower,  being  also  found  at  Monod,  a  locality  to  which  I  shall 
presently  allude. 

Before  quitting  the  plants  of  this  lower  division  of  the  molasae,  I 
may  mention  that  a  fan-palm,  Chamicrops  Htlvttka  (fig.  196),  occurs 
at  TJtznach,  in  the  Canton  of  St.  Gall,  in  Lower  Uiocene  strata  some- 
what higher  in  the  series  than  those  of  Eritz.  This  genus  is  now 
South  EoTopean,  Asiatic,  and  American. 


^4^,H|,|*_^^^ 


OlMmtTBpt  ITilreUca,  Heer. 
QlIn■d^  Bt.  Gall.  Lower  Mlooene.    (Ilee; 

The  inferior  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Molasse,  called  Aquitanian 
in  Heer's  work,  is  best  seen  on  the  northern  coast  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  beds  con^t  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  and  are 
nearly  SOOO  feet  thick.  The  conglomerates  are  often  very  uncqoal  in 
thickness,  in  closely  adjoining  districts,  as  might  be  expected,  since 
in  a  littoral  formation  accumulations  of  pebbles  wonld  swell  out  in 
certain  places  where  rivers  entered  the  sea,  and  would  thin  out  to 
comparatively  small  dimensions  where  no  streams  or  only  small  ones 
came  down  to  the  coast.  These  old  shingle-beds  attain  in  the  Itigi, 
and  in  the  mountain  called  Speer,  near  Lucerne,  a  thickness  of  SOOO 
and  7000  feet 
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Nearij  the  whole  of  this  Lower  Molaase  is  freshwater,  yet  some  of 
the  lowest  beds  contain  a  mixtore  of  marine  and  flaviatile  shelb,  the 
Cerithium  marfforiiaeeumj  a  well-known  Lower  Miocene  fossil,  being 
one  of  the  marine  species.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  that  some  of 
these  Lower  Miocene  strata  reach  an  elevation  of  6000  or  even  7000 
feet  above  the  sea,  the  deposition  of  the  whole  series  mnst  have  be* 
gon  at  or  below  that  level  For  ages,  in  spite  of  a  gradual  sinking  of 
tiie  coast  and  adjacent  sea^ttom,  the  rivers  continued  to  cover  the 
sinking  area  with  their  deltas ;  bat  finally,  the  subsidence  being  in 
excess,  the  sea  of  the  Middle  Molaase  gained  upon  the  land,  and  ma- 
rine beds  were  thrown  down  over  the  dense  mass  of  freshwater  and 
brackish-water  deposit,  called  the  Lower  Molasse,  which  had  pre- 
viously accumulated 

The  great  change  of  level  above  alluded  to  must  be  borne  in  mind 
if  we  would  account  for  a  phenomenon  by  which  geologists  have  been 
much  puzzled ;  namely,  the  &ct  that  in  the  ''nagelfiue,''  as  the  con- 
glomerates are  caUed  by  the  Swiss,  pebbles  of  gneiss,  granite,  and 
poiphyry  are  common,  and  yet  no  such  rocks  now  enter  into  the 
structure  of  the  Alps.  Along  the  original  coast-line,  when  Hie  peb- 
ble-beds of  the  Lower  Miocene  were  forming,  there  may  have  been 
hills  of  granite  and  gneiss  more  than  a  thousand  feet  high,  but  when 
the  subsidence  had  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years,  these  would 
all  be  gradually  submeiged  and  covered  over  by  fluviatile  sediment ; 
for  Hie  effect  of  a  general  depression  going  on  at  a  faster  rate  than 
the  accumulation  of  sediment  is  to  cause  the  shore-line  to  retreat 
inland,  the  sea  occupying  successively  old  zones  of  coast.  Li  the 
present  period  we  see  at  the  southern  base  of  the  Alps  in  Italy,  hills 
of  gneiss  and  porphyry  of  moderate  height,  although  rocks  of  this 
class  form  at  present  no  part  of  the  chain  itself,  and  these  crystalline 
formations  might  be  submerged  and  buried  under  deltas  derived  from 
the  detritus  of  the  higher  Alps,  if  the  level  of  the  whole  region  were 
to  be  lowered  by  another  great  downward  movement. 

As  I  have  already  stated,  the  inferior  portion  of  the  Swiss  Lower 
Miocene,  called  Aquitanian  by  Hecr,  may  best  be  studied  on  the 
northern  borders  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva  between  Lausanne  and  Ve- 
vay,  where  the  contiguous  villages  of  Monod  and  Rivaz  are  situated. 
The  strata  there,  which  I  have  myself  examined,  consist  of  alterna- 
tions of  conglomerate  sandstone  and  finely  laminated  marls  with  fossil 
plants.  A  small  stream  fidls  in  a  succession  of  cascades  over  the 
harder  beds  of  puddingstone,  which  resist,  while  the  sandstone  and 
plant-bearing  shales  and  marls  give  way.  From  the  latter  no  less 
than  103  species  of  plants  have  been  obtained  by  the  exertions  of 
MM.  Heer  and  Gaudin,  and  they  are  considered  to  afford  a  true  type 
of  the  vegetation  of  the  inferior  subdivision  of  the  Lower  Mjocene 
formations  of  Switzerland — ^a  vegetation  departing  flEtrther  in  its 
character  from  that  now  flourishing  in  Europe  than  any  of  the  higher 
members  of  the  series  before  alluded  to,  and  yet  displaying  so  much 
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affinity  to  the  flora  of  (Eningen  as  to  make  it  natural  for  the  botanist 
to  refer  the  whole  to  one  and  the  same  Miocene  period.  There  are, 
indeed,  no  less  than  81  species  of  these  Older  Miocene  plants  which 
pass  up  into  the  flora  of  CEningen,  and  in  this  number,  says  Heer,  are 
many  of  those  which,  by  an  abundance  of  individuals  and  by  their 
arborescence,  must  have  constituted  a  leading  feature  in  the  forests 
of  that  era. 

Nearly  all  the  plants  at  Monod  are  contained  in  three  layers  of 
marl  separated  by  two  of  soft  sandstone.  The  thickness  of  the  marls 
is  ten  feet,  and  vegetable  matter  predominates  so  much  in  some  layers 
as  to  form  an  imperfect  lignite.  One  bed  is  filled  with  large  leaves 
of  a  species  of  fig  {Ficus  populina),  and  of  a  hornbeam  {Carpinut 
grandU\  the  strength  of  the  wind  having  probably  been  great  when 
they  were  blown  into  the  lake ;  whereas  another  contiguous  layeif 
contains  almost  exclusively  smaller  leaves,  indicating,  apparently,  a 
diminished  strength  in  the  wind.  Some  of  the  upper  beds  at  Monod 
abound  in  leaves  of  Proteaceae,  Cypercacese,  and  ferns,  while  some 
of  the  lower  ones,  Sequoia,  Cinnamomum,  and  Sparganiuniy  are  com- 
mon. In  one  bed  of  sandstone  the  trunk  of  a  large  palm  tree  was 
found  unaccompanied  by  other  fossils,  and  near  Vevay,  in  the  same 
series  of  Lower  Miocene  strata,  the  leaves  of  a  palm  of  the  genus 
Sahal  were  obtained  (see  fig.  197,  p.  259). 

Among  other  genera  of  the  same  class  is  a  Flahellaria  occurring 
near  Lausanne,  and  a  magnificent  Phoenicites  allied  to  the  date  palm. 
When  these  plants  flourished  the  climate  must  have  been  much  hot- 
ter than  now.  The  Alps  were  no  doubt  lower,  and  the  palms  now 
found  fossil  in  strata  elevated  2000  feet  above  the  sea  grew  nearly  at 
the  sea-level,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  brackish-water  character  of 
some  of  the  beds  into  which  they  were  carried  by  winds  or  rivers 
from  the  adjoining  coast. 

In  the  same  plant-bearing  deposits  of  the  Lower  Molasse  in  Switz- 
erland have  been  found  no  less  than  20  species  of  Proteace®,  an 
order  already  spoken  of  as  being  well  represented  in  the  CEningen 
beds,  though  by  no  means  so  plentifully  as  in  these  Lower  Miocene 
strata,  and  which  were  still  more  strikingly  predominant  in  the  ante- 
cedent Eocene  and  in  the  still  more  ancient  Cretaceous  formations. 

One  of  the  following  named  plants,  Dryandra  Schrankii,  comes 
very  near  to  D,  formosa,  R.  Brown,  a  living  New  Holland  species, 
and  is  considered  by  Heer  as  "  homologous,"  but  the  leaf  only  of  the 
fossil  is  known.  This  is  one  of  the  species  which  characterizes  all 
stages  of  the  Lower  Miocene,  and  is  not  found  in  the  Upper.  It  also 
occurs  in  Great  Britain  in  the  Miocene  beds  of  the  Island  of  Mull,  in 
the  Hebrides,  and  in  the  lignite  of  Bovey  Tracey,  in  Devonshire. 

The  Proteas  and  other  plants  of  this  family  now  flourish  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ;  while  the  Banksias,  and  a  set  of  genera  distinct 
from  those  of  Africa  grow  most  luxuriantly  in  the  southern  and 
temperate  parts  of  Australia.     Tliey  were  probably  inhabitants,  says 


Hg.  IW.    a.  Liof  ot  Dryandroidit  ITattafoHa.    Iowa  UIomd*.    I  ut  tlu.    Uonod,  ow 
lUMnne.    (H«r,  pL  ««,  Bi.  &) 
b.  Smill  ponlon  gf  Ui«  luw  nugnlBed.    (Hwr,  pL  W,  llg.  13.) 
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Heer,  of  dry  hilly  ground,  and  the  stiff  leathery  character  of  their 
leaves  mnst  have  been  favorable  to  their  preservation,  allowing;  them 
to  float  on  a  river  for  great  distances  without  being  injured  and  then 
to  sink,  when  water-logged,  to  the  bottom.  It  has  been  objected  by 
some  botanists  that  the  fruit  of  the  Proteaceffl  is  of  so  tough  and  en- 
during a  texture  that  it  ought  to  have  been  more  commonly  met 
with,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  a  single  example  like  that  of  the 
Sakea  mliffna  before  mentioned  {fig.  191,  p.  255)  ;  but  the  season  of 
fructification  in  these  plants  may  not  have  coincided  with  that  of  the 
most  active  sedimentary  deposition,  and  there  may  be  other  reasons 
for  the  absence  of  the  fruit  of  which  we  are  at  present  ignorant. 
Some  mistakes  have  certainly  been  made,  aiid  Count  Saporta  has 
shown  that  one  plant  formerly  referred  to  DTyandroides,  and  of  which 
he  discovered  the  fruit,  really  belongs  to  the  bog-myrtle,  or  sweet-gale 
tribe  [Myrica).  But  there  is  no  reason  to  question  the  general  accu- 
racy of  the  determination  of  the  fossil  ProtcacciP.  Those  of  the  cre- 
taceous marls  of  Aix'la-Chapelle  were  formerly  disputed,  but  fortu- 
nately the  leaves  in  that  case,  notwithstanding  their  antiquity,  are  so 
much  better  preserved  than  any  known  Miocene  plants,  that  their  epi- 
dermis can  be  examined  microscopically.  A  leaf  from  Aix  which, 
from  its  form  and  nervation,  had  been  referred  to  the  genus  Oreviilea, 
was  found,  when  submitted  to  this  test,  to  have  regular  and  polygonal 
cellules  resembling  in  shape  and  thickness  those  of  the  living  G. 
oleoide»  of  Australia. 

The  eight  or  nine  species  of  fig  (/Vcus)  which  are  met  with  at  Mo- 
nod  and  Rivaz,  have  their  nearest  living  analogues  in  the  hotter  parts 
of  India,  Africa,  and  America.     Among  the  Conifcrse  the  Sequoia 
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here  figured  is  common  at  Bivaz,  and  "» ^"^ 

is  one  of  the  most  universal  plants  in 
the  Lowest  Miocene  of  Switzerland, 
while  it  also  characterizes  the  Mio- 
cene Brown  GosIb  of  Germany  and 
cerbun  beds  of  the  Val  d'Amo,  which 
I  have  called  Older  Pliocene,  p.  196. 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  this 
tree  shotdd  also  have  been  discovered 
in  the  surturbrand  or  lignite  of  Ice- 
land, and  by  Dr.  Walker  in  Disco 
Island,  in  Greenland,  in  lat,  70°  N.  ' 
It  comes  so  near  to  the  living  S.  setn- 
ptrvirens  (Taxodium)  of  California,  j 
that  some  botanists  entertain  donbts 
whether  they  may  not  be  varieties  of  the  same  species.  As  a  fossil, 
its  geographical  range  extends  from  Greenland,  lat  70°  N.,  to  Sini- 
gaglia  in  Italy,  lat.  44°  N.,  and  in  on  east  and  west  direction  from  the 
Hebrides  (Isle  of  Mull)  to  the  Steppe  of  the  Eirghis. 

Sir  John  Richardson  found  this  same  fossil  tree  on  the  Mackenae 
River,  two  miles  north  of  its  junction  with  Bear  River,  lat  66"  N., 
or  in  about  the  same  parallel  as  the  north  of  Iceland. 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  Heer  for  the  annexed  figure  of  this 
JSoiik  American  specimen  taken  frvm  the  original. 

I1g.lOt. 
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Among  the  ferns  met  with  in  profdsion  at  Monod  is  tho  Lnttreta 
ttiriaea,  Unger,  which  has  a  wide  range  in  the  Miocene  period  from 
strata  of  the  age  of  (Eningen  to  the  lowest  part  of  the  Swiss 
molasse. 
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In  the  Upper  Miocene  flora  of  (Eoingen  already  described  the  nmo- 
ber  of  forest  treee  and  evergreen  ahraba  is  very  great  Iheir  pi^ 
dominance,  howorer,  in  the  period  of  the  Lower  Miocene  was  stall 
mora  marked,  and  is  chancteristlc  of  sabtropical  coontiie^  No  lew 
than  two-thirds  of  all  the  ligneous  plants  were  evergreens. 

Among  other  features  which  cause  this  flora  to  resemble  that  of 

North  America  is  the  great  abun- 

^'  '**'  dance  of  trees  of  the  order  Amenta- 

ceie,  such  as  the  oalc,  poplar,  alder, 

birch,  willow,  hornbeam,  plane,  dto. 

The  papilionaceona  plants,  of  which 
there  are  twenty-four  genera,  are  the 
moat  abundantly  represented  of  all 
families,  both  in  the  Lower  and 
Upper  Miocene.  But  the  laurels,  of 
which  there  are  only  five  genera, 
have  contributed  most  leaves  to  the 
Miocene  strata.  Among  tiiese  sev- 
eral species  of  Cinttamomum,  as  be- 
fore mentioned,  are  very  conapicaons. 
Beaidea  C.  polymorpham,  before 
figured,  p.  254,  another  species  also- 
ranges  from  the  Lower  to  the  Upper 
Molasse  of  Switzerland,  and  is  very 
characteristic  of  dill'crent  deposits  of 
aMfartnow.  Dapit-  Brown  Coal  in  Germany.  It  baa 
ijft«<»,  Dnger.  Upper    been  called  Cinnamomum  JiotmOu- 


t  Vioatat,   Birit»rUnd   ud 


leri  by  Heer  (see  flg.  204). 
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This  plant  is  nearly  allied  to  a  living  North  Indian  species,  C,  eueor 
lyptoides.  The  leaves,  as  before  mentioned,  are  easily  recognized  aa 
having  two  side  veins,  which  run  up  uninterruptedly  to  their  point. 

The  lowest  of  the  Swiss  Miocene  beds,  the  sandstone  of  Ralligen, 
on  the  Lake  of  Thun,  in  which  32  plants  have  been  found,  contains 
no  less  than  6  species  in  common  with  (Eningen — a  proportion  of  18 
in  a  hundred.  Among  them  we  find  Taxodium,  closely  allied  to  the 
deciduous  cypress  of  the  Mississippi,  also  a  pine,  an  arundo,  and  one 
of  the  ProteacesB,  Dryandroides  lignitum, 

• 

Alleged  difference  in  the  degree  of  affinity  of  the  Upper  Miocene  plants 

and  shells  to  the  living  creation. 

Before  concluding  my  remarks  on  the  fossil  Flora  and  Fauna  of 
Switzerland,  I  may  say  a  few  words  on  the  embarrassment  which 
some  geologists  have  felt  in  consequence  of  the  alleged  anomaly  oif 
the  results  derived  from  the  study  of  the  fossil  shells  as  compared  to  ' 
the  fossil  plants  and  insects.  Of  the  shells  of  the  marine  Molasse 
which  underlies  the  freshwater  deposit  of  (Eningen,  a  fourth  or 
more  than  a  fourth  have  been  declared  by  able  conchologists  to  be 
of  species  still  existing,  whereas  all  the  plants  and  insects  have 
been  said  to  differ  from  living  ones.  On  looking  more  closely  into 
the  evidence,  we  shall  perhaps  find  that  this  supposed  inconsistency 
dbappears.  * 

Professor  Hecr,  it  is  true,  does  not  identify  any  Miocene  plants 
with  living  species,  but  he  has  enumerated  72  species  which  he  terms 
"  homologous,"  40  of  them  known  by  their  fruits  as  well  as  their 
leaves ;  and  although  he  is  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  transmutation, 
he  admits  that  these  homologous  species  are  so  closely  allied  to  the 
nearest  forms  now  living,  that  the  latter  may  be  their  lineal  descend- 
ants. He  cannot,  he  says,  decide  "  whether  the  variation  has  been 
brought  about  by  some  infiuence  which  has  been  exerted  continuously 
for  ages,  or  whether  at  some  given  moment  of  past  time  the  old  types 
were  struck  with  a  new  image." 

Now  the  degree  of  relationship  here  implied  would  be  at  once  ac- 
cepted by  most  naturalists  as  constituting  specific  identity.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  sessile  variety  of  the  common  oak,  Qiiercus  robur, 
had  been  only  known  to  us  as  a  fossil  from  (Eningen  and  not  as  a  liv- 
ing form,  and  that  the  other  living  variety,  in  which  the  flower  and 
acorns  are  supported  on  a  stalk,  was  the  only  form  now  existing.  The 
first  of  these  would,  according  to  the  method  adopted  in  Professor 
Heer's  work,  rank  as  an  extinct  Miocene  species ;  whereas  the  two 
forms  now  co-existing  in  European  forests  are  generally  regarded  by 
botanists  as  mere  varieties.  That  such  a  distinction  would  have  been 
made  by  Hcer  we  are  entitled  to  infer  from  the  manner  in  which  he 
has  dealt  with  the  fossil  specimens  of  a  plant  called  by  him  Planera 
Ungeru     To  the  leaves  and  fruit  of  this  tree,  which  is  allied  to  the 


ranmaAXKHr  ofsomL  TLuns. 


that,  TJngn  had  pOTunuly  given  the  neme  of  P.  iKcAor^  identt^ 
lug  it  wUh  a  tree  now  liruig  in  the  Oaooans  and  Crete ;  bat  TTnit 


had  pointed  out  that  in  the  foBsil  the  use  of  the  fruit  iras  laiger.  ' 
'When,  however,  in  1861,  the  Bwiu  Profeaeor  vintod  with  me  the  rieh 
hsrtMiinm  of  Eew,  Dr.  Hooker  ehowed  tu  a  living  rarie^  of  P. 
Bidiardi  in  which  the  frdt  waa  fiilly  aa  big  aa  that  of  <Eningen,  ao 
that  thia  last  must  retain  tJngei's  name,  and  this  example^  if  Htun 
were  no  other,  might  anffice  to  warn  ns,  in  the  present  imperfect 
state  of  our  knowledge,  not  to  indulge  in  too  positive  a  belief  that  all 
the  Miocene  species  have  become  extinct 

Oat  of  the  12  homologons  speciea 
above  mentioned,  67  are  phanoga- 
mons  and  only  5  cryptogamons ;  bnt 
it  may  well  be  doubted  whether 
among  the  49  Miocene  Cryptogamia 
described  in  Hecr's  Flora  Tertiaria, 
a  much  greater  nomber,  perhaps 
more  than  half,  might  not  with  pro- 
priety have  received  (provisionally  a^ 
least)  the  names  of  living  pbmta, 
Hecr  admits  that  the  majority  come 
veiy  near  to  eiisting  species,  and  we 
know  well  bow  wide  is  the  geo- 
graphical range  of  the  ferns,  and 
still  more  of  flowcrlcss  plants  of 
lower  grades,  sncfa  as  mosses,. lieb- 

ens,  and  flmgi,  many  species  of  which 

~  '  nmBnu  nMaata  'oi  ibii  hi^    ,^  cosmopolitan,  and  therefore  fitted, 

(■nad  JUvMhh  indtiralVm,  Btet.  ,  ■ 

t.  HagDiacd  t1«w  of  iba  ftmpu.  by  thoiT  adaptability  to  varymg  con- 

^^^'  ^  "*■  cLipn."'''"  "''™''    ditions,  for  a  long  duration  in  time. 
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On  the  leaves  of  a  fossil  maple,  Acer  trUobatuniy  already  mentioned^ 
fig.  183,  p.  253,  a  small  body  is  frequently  seen  resembling  the  living 
fungus  which  grows  on  maples,  called  by  Fries  JRhytisma  acerinum. 
It  is  tuberculated  and  crenulated  (see  the  magnified  figure,  b).  The 
fossil  has  made  so  deep  an  indentation  on  the  incumbent  and  subja- 
cent layer  of  marl  as  to  lead  Professor  Hecr  to  infer  that  it  was  some- 
what thicker  than  the  living  form.  Instead,  therefore,  of  treating  it 
as  a  variety,  he  has  called  it  JR,  induratum,  under  which  title  it  helps 
to  swell  the  list  of  extinct  Miocene  species. 

In  like  manner  there  is  a  minute  fimgus,  called  by  Heer  Sphceria 
eeuthocarpoideSy  which  spots  the  leaves  of  Populus  ovalis  at  (Eningen, 
very  closely  resembling  the  living  Sphceria  ceuthocarpa  of  Fries.  Some 
botanists  would  think  it  very  hazardous  to  assign  even  generic  names 
to  such  objects,  and  still  more  rash  to  decide  that  the  fossil  differed 
specifically  from  its  living  analogue. 

Another  of  these  fungi  forming  black  spots  on  the  fossil  leaves  of  a 
poplar  is  proved  in  like  manner  to  have  been  a  real  subtance,  and  not 
simply  the  effect  of  discoloration,  for  it  has  left  indentations  both  on  the 
under  and  overlying  layers  of  marl.  To  decide  that  it  is  not  a  living 
species  would  require  far  ampler  data.  Some  botanists  are  even  un- 
certain whether  as  much  can  be  said  of  the  Populus  latior  itself  of 
(Eningen,  on  which  the  fimgus  grew,  and  of  which  seven  varieties  are 
described  by  Heer,  some  of  them  coming  very  near  to  the  Populus 
rrfnilifera  of  North  America. 

Similar  comments  might  be  made  on  the  long  list  of  homologous 
insects  given  by  Heer  from  the  Miocene  strata  of  Switzerland. 
Their  specific  distinctness  from  their  nearest  representatives  now  liv- 
ing might  appear  to  the  zoologist  in  a  very  different  light,  according 
to  the  state  of  mind  in  which  he  may  approach  their  study.  K  he  is 
refiecting  on  the  fact  that  all  the  Upper  Miocene  mammalia  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  testacea  are  extinct,  and  is  then  endeavoring  to 
decide  whether  a  fossil  and  a  recent  form,  between  which  there  is  a 
close  afiinity,  should  be  regarded  as  vaiieties  or  distinct  species,  it 
may  seem  the  safest  course  to  incline  to  the  latter  alternative ;  yet,  by 
giving  a  new  name  to  the  fossil  in  doubtfiil  cases,  a  serious  responsi^ 
bility  is  incurred,  as  the  naturalist  thereby  commits  himself  to  an  ab- 
solute negation  of  specific  identity  between  such  Miocene  and  living 
insects  and  plants.  K  it  be  right  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  iden- 
tifying, it  is  equally  important  not  to  separate  individuals  which  may 
really  belong  to  the  same  species.  In  spite  of  the  soundness  and 
general  accuracy  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  by  Professor  Heer  after 
such  great  and  conscientious  labors,  there  appears  to  me  an  inconsis- 
tency in  one  of  his  results,  which  may  have  been  owing  to  an  unwill- 
ingness to  identify  Upper  Miocene  and  living  plants.  When  we 
consult  his  tabular  list  of  the  fossil  plants  of  Switzerland,  we  find  that 
a  great  number  of  species  pass  from  the  Aquitanian  Flora  to  that  of 
(Eningen,  which  are  as  distinct  from  each  other  in  age  as  are  the  Fon- 
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tainebleaa  sands  from  the  EUmui  of  the  Loire.  But  scarcely  one 
plant  is  admitted  to  hare  smrvived  the  shorter  interval  of  time  which 
sqMrated  the  floraof  CBningen  from  our  own  epocL  I  say  shorter 
intenraly  because,  as  we  have  seen,  p.  217,  all  the  shells  of  the  Fon- 
tainebleaa  sands  differ  from  those  of  the  Faluns,  whereas  a  fifth  pait^ 
and  in  some  cases  a  third,  of  the  sheUs  of  fidmiian  deposits  are  still 
liying.  I^  thwefore,  the  diffisrential  characters  of  the  plants  had  been 
measured  in  the  same  scale,  and  without  any  bias,  it  i^peais  to  me 
that  since  many  of  them  pass  from  a  lower  to  one  of  tiie  uppermost 
members  of  the  Miocene  groups  so  a  still  greater  number  shoidd  have 
been  recognized  as  being  common  to  the  uppermost  IkGocene  period 
and  the  living  creation. 

Theonf  of  a  IHocene  AtiavUis. — ^Hie  Swiss  plants  of  the  Miocene 
period  have  been  obtained  from  a  country'  not  exceeding  one-fifth  of 
Switzerland  in  area,  yet  the  abundance  of  species  in  certain  genera 
and  fiftmilies  best  adapted  for  preservation  in  a  fossil  state  is  so  great 
as  to  demonstoite  that  the  Miocene  was  richer  than  the  modem  flora, 
rieh  and  viuied  as  the  latter  is  well  known  to  be.  Hie  researches 
already  made  imply,  according  to  Heer,  that  in  the  phnnogamoua 
class  alone  there  must  have  been  3000  Miocene  qpecies,  and,  making 
'due  allowance  and  deductions  on  account  of  those  which  are  limited 
to  certain  subordinate  members  of  the  Miocene  group,  and  which 
may  not  all  have  existed  at  once,  he  comes  to  the  conclumon  that  in 
no  equal  area  in  the  South  of  Europe  (in  Lombardy,  for  example,  or 
Sicily)  is  there  now  so  luxuriant  and  diversified  a  vegetation.  It  ex- 
ceeded in  variety  the  Southern  States  of  America,  such  as  Greorgia 
and  the  Carolinas,  and  rivalled  that  of  tropical  countries,  such  as 
Jamaica  and  Bahia. 

The  majority  of  the  fossil  forms  are  allied  to  living  species  or 
genera,  but  there  are  certain  extinct  types,  specific  and  generic,  which 
have  a  wide  range  through  successive  tiers  of  strata  from  the  lowest 
Molassc  up  to  those  of  (EniDgen,  and  there  is  a  certain  unity  of  char- 
acter stamped  on  the  whole  Miocene  flora  in  spite  of  the  contrast  be- 
tween that  of  the  uppermost  and  lowest  formations.  The  proo&  of 
a  warmer  climate,  and  the  preponderance  of  trees  and  shrubs  over 
herbaceous  plants,  and  the  excess  of  evergreen  over  deciduous  species, 
are  characters  common  to  the  whole  flora,  but  which  are  intensified 
as  we  descend  to  the  inferior  deposits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 
parative number  of  American  forms,  though  always  conspicuous,  is 
somewhat  lessened  in  the  lowest  beds.  The  living  American  types, 
says  Heer,  are  the  most  prominent ;  those  of  Europe  are  in  the  second 
rank ;  those  of  Asia  in  the  third ;  Africa  in  the  fourth ;  and  New 
Holland  in  the  fifth.  In  Europe  it  is  the  Mediterranean  region  which 
presents  the  greatest  number  of  analogous  species.  In  America,  the 
Southern  United  States,  such  as  Louisiana,  Florida,  Georgia,  and  the 
Carolinas;  in  Asia,  Japan,  and  the  countries  of  the  Caucasus  and 
Asia  Minor ;  in  Africa,  the  small  islands  in  the  Atlantic,  such  as  the 
Canaries  and  Madeira. 
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K  we  consider  not  simply  a  mere  list  of  species  but  those  plants 
which  would  constitute  the  mass  of  the  vegetation,  the  European  part 
of  the  fossil  flora  is  thrown  still  more  in  the  background,  and  the  fore- 
ground is  occupied  by  America  with  its  numerous  evergreen  oaks, 
maples,  poplars,  planes,  Liquidambar,  Robinia,  Sequoia,  Taxodium, 
and  temate-leaved  pines,  and  Japan  with  its  many  camphor  trees  and 
glyptostrobus,  the  Atlantic  Islands  with  their  laurels,  and  Asia  Minoi 
with  its  planera  and  Populus  mutabilis.*  During  the  Miocene  period 
in  Europe,  there  was  a  singular  coexistence  of  generic  types  of  plants 
which  are  now  peculiar  to  America,  or  to  Asia,  or  to  Africa,  or  Aus- 
tralia ;  in  a  word,  to  parts  of  the  globe  extremely  distant  from  each 
other.  This  fusion  of  the  characters  now  belonging  to  distinct  botan- 
ical provinces  becomes  more  marked  as  we  go  back  to  the  Lower 
Miocene  formations,  and  will  be  found  to  be  still  more  strikingly  ex- 
emplified in  the  antecedent  Eocene  and  Cretaceous  periods.  In  the 
Lower  Miocene  formations  of  Central  Europe  the  climate  seems  to 
have  been  not  only  hotter  but  more  uniform  and  humid,  and  this 
humidity  would  favor  the  formation  of  beds  of  lignite,  such  as  con- 
stitute the  Brown  Coal  of  Germany. 

The  large  number  of  American  genera  in  the  Miocene  flora  induced 
linger  to  suggest  that  the  present  basin  of  the  Atlantic  was  occupied 
by  land,  over  which  the  Miocene  plants  could  pass  freely,  and  this  hy- 
pothesis has  beon  enlarged  and  advocated  with  great  ability  by  Heer. 
It  seems  at  the  first  glance  to  derive  much  support  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  the  eastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  North  America,  or  that  which  is 
nearest  to  Europe,  which  presents  the  greatest  number  of  vegetable 
forms  analogous  to  the  Miocene  flora.  But  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  following 
up  a  hint  thrown  out  by  Mr.  Bentham,  has  argued  with  great  force 
that  it  is  far  more  probable  that  the  plants,  instead  of  reaching  Eu- 
rope by  the  shortest  route  over  an  imaginary  Atlantis,  migrated  in  an 
opposite  direction,  and  took  a  course  four  times  as  long  across  Ameri- 
ca and  the  whole  of  Asia. 

If  the  evidence  in  the  botanical  scale  were  equally  balanced  in  favor 
of  these  two  opposite  theories,  a  geologist  would  not  hesitate  to  prefer 
that  of  Dr.  Asa  Gray  as  demanding  an  incomparably  smaller  amount  of 
change  in  physical  geography  since  the  close  of  the  Miocene  period. 
It  is  true  that  since  the  beginning  of  that  era  there  have  been  vast 
alterations  in  the  level  of  the  Alps  and  contiguous  regions,  as  we 
have  seen,  p.  260,  and  in  the  Mediterranean,  especially  the  Egean 
Sea,  p.  247.  And  there  was  perhaps,  as  the  late  Edward  Forbes 
contended,  an  extension  westward  of  European  and  North  African 
land  even  in  the  Pliocene  period.f  If,  instead  of  assigning  an 
almost  historical  date  to  a  continental  condition  of  the  area  between 
AMca  and  the  Southern  States  of  North  America,  such  as  might 

*  Uecr  and  Gaudin,  p.  69. 

f  Sec  Map,  vol.  i  pi  7.    Memoirs  of  Geol  Survey,  &c.,  1846. 
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realise  the  story  of  the  Atlantis  spoken  of  by  the  Egyptian  priests  to 
Plato,  we  could  look  back  through  the  whole  interval  which  separates 
us  from  the  Eocene  or  Cretaceous  periods,  we  might  then  indeed 
fireely  grant,  as  geologists,  any  amount  of  change  that  may  be  re- 
quired in  the  position  of  land  and  sea.  All  that  is  wanting  is  time 
for  the  gradual  development  of  a  long  series  of  subterranean  move- 
ments ;  that  being  conceded,  there  would  be  no  exaggeration  in  the 
lines  of  the  poet — 

**  Earthquakes  have  raised  to  heaven  the  humble  vale, 
And  gulfs  the  mountain's  mighty  mass  entombed, 
And  where  the  Atlantic  rolls  wide  continents  have  bloomed.'* — BeatUe, 

It  is  the  enormous  depth  and  width  of  the  Atlantic  which  makes  us 
shrink  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  migration  of  plants,  fitted  for  a  sub- 
tropical climate  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  fW)m  America  to  Europe, 
by  a  direct  course  from  west  to  east.  Can  we  not  escape  from  this  dif- 
ficulty by  adopting  the  theory  that  the  forms  of  vegetation  common 
to  Recent  America  and  Miocene  Europe  first  extended  from  east  to 
west  across  North  America  and  passed  thence  by  Behring^s  Straits  and 
the  Aleutian  Islands  to  Kamtschatka,  and  thence  by  land,  placed  be- 
tween the  40th  and  60th  parallels  of  latitude  where  the  Eurile  Islands 
and  Japan  are  now  situated,  and  thence  to  China,  from  which  they 
made  their  way  across  Asia  to  Europe. 

If  that  be  the  case,  the  breaks  in  a  once  continuous  province  of 
plants,  and  the  extinction  as  well  as  the  diminished  range  of  many 
species,  might  well  have  been  caused  by  the  mighty  revolutions  in 
physical  geography  which  we  know  to  have  occurred  in  various  parts 
of  this  area  in  Post-miocene  times. 

Professor  Oliver,  after  making  a  careful  analysis  of  Ileer's  work, 
above  cited,  on  the  "  Tertiary  Flora  of  Switzerland,"  has  given  us  an 
able  essay  on  the  bearing  of  the  valuable  store  of  facts  therein  con- 
tained on  the  two  rival  theories  above  alluded  to.*  In  the  first  place 
he  has  thought  it  safer  to  set  aside  all  the  cryptogamia,  and  to  discard 
a  certain  number  of  the  phienogamous  plants  as  having  been  doubt- 
fully determined  by  their  leaves  alone ;  but  after  these  deductions 
there  remain  about  800  plants  referred  to  196  genera  in  the  Swiss 
Miocene  flora.  It  is  of  course  understood  that  some  of  these  deter- 
minations are  very  doubtful  in  the  absence  of  fruit  or  flowers,  but 
the  positive  data  which  remain  are  amply  sufficient  for  sound 
generalizations,  and  we  need  not  fear  that  these  will  be  materially 
shaken  by  future  discoveries.  The  reasoning  is  the  more  to  be 
relied  on  because  in  so  great  a  number  of  genera  only  twenty-one 
are  extinct,  fifteen  of  these  being  monocotyledonous  and  six  dico- 
tyledonous. 

It  is  admitted  that  there  is  an  unquestionable  analogy  between  the 

*  Nat  Hist  Review,  1862,  p.  149. 
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Miocene  flora  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Recent  flora  of  North 
America,  and  that  the  analogy  is  greater  than  between  the  same  fossil 
flora  and  that  now  existing  in  Europe.  But  in  the  first  place  it  is 
remarked  by  Dr.  Asa  Gray  that  the  Swiss  Miocene  plants  are  more 
like  those  of  Japan  than  they  arc  like  those  now  living  in  Europe, 
which  at  once  suggests  the  idea  that  the  American  plants  may  have 
taken  a  westerly  instead  of  an  easterly  route.  In  the  next  place  it  is 
remarked  that,  if  we  travel  from  Europe  to  the  east,  the  fsirther  we  go 
the  more  we  find  the  living  vegetation  putting  on  the  characters  of 
the  Old  Miocene  flora.  Thus  in  passing  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Levant,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia,  we  meet,  says  Professor  Oliver, 
with  Chamoerops,  PlatanuSy  Liquidambary  Pterocarya^  Juglans^  Ac, 
<&c.,  then  we  trace  along  the  Himalaya  and  through  China  other 
Miocene  genera,  the  eastern  part  of  the  Asiatic  continent  forming 
with  Japan  one  great  botanical  region.  In  the  Southern  American 
States  eighty-eight  of  the  Miocene  genera  are  now  represented ;  but  Pro- 
fessor Oliver  gives  a  table  to  show  that  if  we  take  Europe,  Asia,  and 
Japan  together,  as  before  suggested,  there  are  no  less  than  120  Recent 
genera  which  are  common  to  the  Swiss  Miocene  flora.  Moreover 
there  are  some  general  features  in  which  the  living  flora  of  Japan  is 
more  like  the  Old  Miocene  vegetation  of  Europe  than  is  the  living 
flora  of  America.  For  example,  the  nine  Tertiary  orders  which  are 
numerically  the  largest  are  the  following : — 1.  Gramineao  (grasses)  ;  2. 
Compositae ;  3.  Cyperaceae  (sedges) ;  4.  Salicaceaj  (willows) ;  6.  Con- 
iferai  (pines) ;  6.  Leguminosse ;  V.  Laurineae  (laurels) ;  8.  Acerineso 
(maples) ;  and  0.  ProteacesB.  The  six  first  of  these  are  included  in 
the  nine  largest  orders  of  Japan,  and  only  four  of  them,  namely, 
the  three  first  and  the  sixth,  in  the  largest  orders  of  the  Southern 
States  of  North  America ;  and  farther,  the  three  last  of  the  nine  are 
much  more  developed  in  Japan  than  in  the  Southern  States. 

Heer  estimates  the  proportion  of  ligneous  species  in  the  Swiss 
Miocene  as  exceeding  60  per  cent,  of  all  the  plants.  Professor  Oliver 
remarks  on  this  subject  that  in  Japan  they  constitute  40  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  flora,  and  only  22  per  cent,  in  that  of  the  Southern  United 
States.  There  are  seventy-seven  genera  common  to  the  recent  flora  of 
Japan  and  to  the  European  Miocene  strata,  and  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber are  common  to  the  tertiary  and  the  living  flora  of  Europe ;  but 
the  genera  which  arc  common  in  these  two  instances  are  by  no  means 
the  same,  and  no  less  than  twenty-six  of  the  Japanese  list  are  wanting  in 
Europe,  having  become  extinct  there  since  the  Miocene  period.  Not 
a  few  of  these,  such  as  Clnnamomum  and  Glyptostrohus^  play  a  con- 
spicuous part  among  the  fossils. 

In  order  to  understand  the  disappearance  of  so  many  forms,  we 
have  only  to  call  to  mind  the  great  geographical  changes  already 
alluded  to,  which  are  known  to  have  taken  place  in  Eastern  Europe 
and  Western  Asia  since  the  Miocene  era.  It  seems  at  first  sight  an 
anomaly  that  the  plants  on  the  eastern  side  of  North  America  should 
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agree  more  closely  with  those  of  Japan  than  does  the  flora  of  the  in- 
tervening countries,  Oregon  and  Califoroia,  west  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. It  would  naturally  lead  us  to  conjecture  that  many  of  the 
Miocene  genera  of  Europe  now  found  only  on  the  Atlantic  side  of 
North  America  may  once  have  ranged  to  the  Pacific  side.  In  favor 
of  such  an  hypothesis,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1859  Lesguereux 
discovered  in  a  fossil  state  in  Vancouver's  Island  and  in  Oregon  many 
of  the  Miocene  genera  which  are  no  longer  represented  in  the  flora 
now  living  on  the  west  side  of  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Among  these 
there  is  a  Cinnanwmum  resembling  C,  Rassmdssleri,  see  fig.  204,  a 
planer-tree,  like  Planera  Eichardij  a  Glyptostrobus  like  G,  (Eningenm^ 
Br.,  and  a  fan  palm,  besides  willows  and  maples,  the  whole  assemblage 
implying  a  warmer  climate  in  Oregon  in  the  Miocene  period,  and  also 
pointing  to  the  spread  of  a  similar  vegetation  across  the  whole  Ameri- 
can continent  in  ancient  times. 

In  support  of  the  Atlantis  theory,  Heer  has  pointed  out  that  certain 
American  genera,  such  as  Oreodaphiie,  closely  related  to  0.  foetena  or 
the  Til,  also  Clethra^  Bystropogon^  Cedronella^  and  others,  are  com- 
mon to  the  Miocene  of  Europe,  and  to  the  flora  of  Madeira  and  Porto 
Santo,  and  to  that  of  the  Canaries  and  Azores.  Had  the  number  of 
genera  proper  to  these  islands,  especially  to  the  Azores,  been  very 
considerable,  this  argument  would  be  entitled  to  have  great  weight, 
for  such  Atlantic  islands  would  then  appear  to  have  been  the  last 
remnants  of  a  lost  continent  over  which  a  continuous  vegetation  once 
ranged  from  west  to  east.  But  Professor  Oliver  truly  observes  that 
the  botanical  types  having  the  geological  and  geographical  relations 
required  by  the  lij^othesis  are  extremely  few  in  the  Atlantic  islands. 
Moreover  two  of  those  above  cited,  Clethra  and  Cedronella,  are  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value,  as  species  of  both  of  them  now  grow  in  Japan,  and 
some  of  the  other  plants  may  have  reached  the  Atlantic  islands  at  the 
time  when  these  were  united  with  Barbary,  and  Barbary  with  Europe, 
at  which  same  period  many  European  land-shells  and  plants  now 
flourishing  in  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  may  have  migrated  thither. 

The  existence  of  a  continuous  land  communication  between  East- 
em  America  and  Western  Europe  in  the  Pliocene  period,  by  means 
of  which  many  plants  migrated,  before  the  Glacial  period,  from  one 
region  to  the  other,  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Darwin  in  his  "  Origin  of 
Species"  (chap,  xi.,  1859);  and  Dr.  Loidy  has  observed  that  a  like 
continuity  of  land  from  east  to  west  is  implied  by  the  identity  of  some 
of  the  extinct  Pliocene  mammalia  of  the  Niobrara  Vallcv  in  Nebraska 
with  those  of  a  corresponding  geological  age  in  Europe.  The  ideal 
map  given  by  Ileer  of  the  Atlantis  represents  a  continent  as  large  as 
Europe  precisely  in  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  is  now 
the  broadest  and  deepest.*      The  depth  has  been  lately  shown  to 

*  Heer  and  Gaudin,  Flora  Tertiaria  Uelvctia;,  vol.  iii.  pi.  156,  fig.  9,  aud  Recher- 
ches  0ur  le  Climat,  pi  1,  fig.  9. 
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range  in  the  central  parts  from  two  to  three  miles.  To  suppose  that 
a  continent,  therefore,  was  so  situated  up  to  the  close  of  the  Miocene 
period,  when  the  American  types,  as  seen  at  (Eningen,  were  most 
dominant,  would  imply  a  prodigious  amount  of  subsidence  in  a  com- 
paratively brief  period.  In  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation  of  men, 
plants,  of  which  the  seeds  have  been  unintentionally  transported  to  a 
distant  coast,  have  made  their  way  for  many  miles  into  the  interior 
without  human  aid.  A  botanist,  therefore,  might  form  some  rude 
estimate  of  the  number  of  centuries  which  would  be  required  for  an 
assemblage  of  plants  to  spread  over  land  several  thousand  miles  in  ex- 
tent from  east  to  west ;  but  no  geologist  would  venture  to  estimate 
the  ages  required  to  convert  so  many  thousand  miles  of  land  into  a 
shallow  sea  and  then  turn  that  vast  shoal  into  a  sea-bottom  two  or 
three  miles  deep. 

Even  if  we  were  called  upon  to  imagine  that  the  Miocene  flora  origi- 
nated in  the  Southern  United  States,  in  Georgia  and  the  Carolinas  for 
example,  and  that  they  made  their  way  overland  westward  for  a 
distance  of  16,000  miles  to  Europe,  we  might  conceive  such  a  migra- 
tion to  be  performed  in  a  mere  fraction  of  the  period  which  it  would 
take  to  convert  Africa  or  North  America  into  an  ocean  as  deep  as  the 
Atlantic. 

Behring's  Straits  do  not  exceed  in  depth  and  width  the  Straits  of  Do- 
ver, so  that  the  former  union  of  North  America  with  Asia  would  demand 
only  a  slight  change  of  level,  and  the  present  existence  of  such  chains 
of  islands  as  the  Eurile  and  Aleutian  makes  it  easy  to  imagine  that 
there  may  have  been  a  post-miocene  connection  between  Eamt- 
schatka,  Japan,  and  China.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  botanical 
arguments  in  favor  of  a  migration  from  east  to  west,  this  latter  theory 
involves  us  in  far  less  hazardous  speculations  as  to  geographical  change 
than  that  of  a  Miocene  Atlantis. 

We  are  not,  however,  entitled  to  take  for  granted  that  some  of  the 
American  types  may  not  have  crossed  to  Europe  in  high  Northern 
latitudes,  when  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the  Hebrides  were  united  by 
a  continuous  land  communication.  And  in  support  of  this  view  it 
may  be  urged  that  a  Miocene  flora  has  been  discovered  in  several  parts 
of  the  Arctic  lands,  especially  in  Disco  Island,  in  Greenland,  lat. 
70°  N.,  and  in  Iceland,  and,  as  above  mentioned,  p.  242,  in  the 
Island  of  Mull  in  the  Hebrides.  But  in  the  first  place,  in  reference 
to  these  northern  miocene  deposits,  it  may  be  observed  that  palm^ 
and  other  tropical  forms  are  wanting ;  and  secondly,  the  depth  of 
the  ocean  in  the  regions  alluded  to  is  very  great.  Sir  L.  Mac- 
Clintock,  when  sounding  for  the  proposed  submarine  telegraph,  fouml 
a  depth  of  4092  feet  between  Scotland  and  Iceland,  and  again  a  depth 
of  no  less  than  9432  feet  between  Iceland  and  Greenland.  Possibly 
the  number  of  fathoms  might  not  bo  so  great  if  a  survey  of  the  Arctic 
Seas  were  made  in  a  still  more  north-westerly  direction  from  Iceland 
to  Greenland,  but  we  have  no  data  at  present  which  favor  this  notion. 

18 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  theory  which  derives  the  American  types 
from  the  east  instead  of  the  west  seems  by  fiEur  the  most  natural,  and 
it  seems  to  acquire  still  more  claims  to  our  favor  when  we  study  the 
fossil  shells  and  corals  of  that  ancient  period  as  well  as  the  plants. 
In  1850,  Mr.  John  Carrick  Moore  pointed  out  that  certain  tertiaiy 
shells  of  San  Domingo  exhibited  affinities  to  the  miocene  shells  of 
Europe,*  and  that  although  such  of  the  San  Domingo  species  as 
agreed  with  the  living  were  chiefly  Atlantic  forms,  there  were  some 
so  closely  allied  to  the  existing  Pacific  fauna  as  to  lead  him  to  infer 
that  there  had  been  a  channel  in  Miocene  times  through  what  is  now 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  by  which  the  mollusca  could  have  migrated 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other.  Such  an  hypothesis,  he  observes,  will 
be  the  more  readily  accepted  when  wo  consider  that  the  isthmus  no- 
where attains  an  elevation  exceeding  1000  feet,  which  is  not  half  the 
height  to  which  the  marine  Miocene  strata  of  San  Domingo  have 
been  uplifted  since  their  deposition. 

Similar  inferences  have  lately  been  drawn  by  Dr.  Duncan,f  ftom 
the  corals  of  San  Domingo,  Antigua,  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  and  other 
West  Indian  islands.  They  are  allied  in  a  most  unequivocal  manner 
to  the  corals  of  the  Faluns  of  Vienna,  Bordeaux,  Dax,  Saucats, 
and  Turin,  while  at  the  same  time  the  forms  are  those  of  the  Pacific 
and  not  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Atlantic.  Dr.  Duncan  concludes, 
therefore,  not  only  that  there  was  no  isthmus  of  Panama,  but  also 
that  there  was  no  great  barrier  of  land  or  Atlantic  continent  sepa- 
rating the  Miocene  seas  of  Europe  from  the  contemporaneous  seas  of 
the  West  Indies.  The  bearing  of  these  views  is  the  more  direct  on 
the  theory  of  an  Atlantis  before  discussed,  because  the  affinities  of 
the  marine  shells  and  the  corals  belong  precisely  to  that  period  (the 
Upper  Miocene),  when  the  flora  of  Europe  was  most  American. 
There  may  have  been,  as  Dr.  Duncan  supposes,  numerous  islands  in 
the  Atlantic,  large  and  small,  as  there  are  now  in  parts  of  the  Pacific 
and  Indian  Oceans,  where  corals  abound,  but  there  could  not  have 
been  that  continuity  of  land  which  is  represented  in  Heer's  ideal  map 
of  the  Atlantic  already  cited,  p.  272,  which  would  be  indispensable 
in  order  to  produce  an  affinity  in  so  many  genera  and  even  species  of 
plants  as  is  observed  between  the  Recent  American  and  the  Swiss 
Miocene  flora. 

It  is  right,  however,  before  concluding  this  subject,  that  I  should 
warn  the  reader  that  much  of  the  reasoning  employed  by  those  who 
have  taken  part  in  discussing  the  probable  existence  of  a  Miocene 
Atlantis,  whether  as  advocates  or  opponents  of  the  hypothesis,  has 
proceeded  on  the  assumption  that  the  geographical  distribution  of 
genera  has  been  governed  by  laws  strictly  analogous  to  those  which 
govern  the  distribution  of  species.  When  Professor  Ileer  speaks  of 
plants  called  by  him  homologous,  and  shows  that  about  half  of  these 

•  Qaart  GeoL  Joura.,  1850,  vol  iv.  p.  43.  f  Ibid.  vol.  xix.  p.  456. 
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are  common  to  Miocene  Europe  and  to  the  living  flora  of  Amorica, 
and  that  this  is  more  especially  true  of  those  closely-allied  or  homo- 
logons  species  which  are  known  by  their  fruits  as  well  as  their  leaves, 
the  force  of  his  argument  will  be  fiilly  appreciated  by  all  who  believe 
that  each  species  has  had  a  single  birthplace,  or  has  been  formed  in 
one  limited  geographical  area  from  which  it  may  have  migrated  to 
distant  parts ;  for  Hecr  supposes  the  homologous  living  species  to  be 
the  hereditary  descendants  of  their  closely-allied  Miocene  progenitors. 
But  when  the  reasoning  is  founded  on  plants  which  have  only  a 
generic  connection,  as  in  a  great  part  of  Heer's  work,  and  everywhere 
throughout  the  essay  of  Professor  Oliver,  its  force  depends  on  the 
previous  assumption  that,  not  only  the  individuals  of  a  species,  but 
also  the  different  species  of  a  genus,  have  radiated  from  certain  geo- 
graphical areas  which  constituted  the  original  starting-points  of  such 
genera.  This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  a  question  so  difficult  and 
unsettled  as  that  of  the  origin  of  species,  but  whether  we  adopt  or  re- 
ject the  doctrine  of  transmutation,  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind, 
when  we  compare  the  recent  and  fossil  flora  and  endeavor  to  ascertain 
whether  the  mioccne  plants  came  to  Europe  by  a  western  or  eastern 
route,  that  a  single  identical  or  very  closely-allied  species  is  of  more 
value  than  a  great  many  genera  represented  by  species  not  closely 
allied.  Thus,  for  example,  Heer  considers  the  walnut-tree  of  (Eningen 
called  Juglans  hilinica  to  be  homologous  with  the  living  American 
♦  hickory,  Juglans  nigra,  and  that  another  Upper  Miocene  walnut  of 
Europe,  Juglans  vetusta,  is  homologous  with  our  common  walnut, 
J.  regia,  which  was  first  brought  into  Europe  from  Persia.  When, 
therefore,  the  Swiss  Professor  founds  on  the  one  an  argument  in  favor 
of  a  migration  across  an  Atlantic  continent  for  the  Miocene  walnuts 
of  Switzerland,  and  Professor  Oliver  founds  on  the  other  an  Asiatic 
route  for  the  same,  their  reasoning  is  logical  and  its  cogency  is  great 
in  proportion  to  the  identity  or  very  near  affinity  of  the  fossil  and 
recent  plants  which  are  compared.  But  several  other  Tertiary  wal- 
nuts of  Switzerland  have  a  comparatively  remote  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Miocene  Atlantis,  because  Juglans,  as  a  genus,  flourished  in 
Europe  in  the  Eocene,  and  even,  according  to  Goppert,  in  the  antece- 
dent Cretaceous  period.  Some,  therefore,  of  the  Miocene  species  of 
Juglans  may  have  come  from  indigenous  European  Eocene,  or  even 
Cretaceous  ancestors ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  a  great  number 
of  the  genera  of  other  orders  and  classes  which  are  common  to  the 
Miocene  flora  of  Europe  and  to  older  tertiary  rocks.  Thus  eight  out 
of  232  fossil  species  of  Monte  Bolca,  a  locality  where  the  rocks  belong 
to  the  Nummulitic  or  Middle  Eocene  period,  pass  up  into  the  Miocene 
formations,  according  to  Massalongo  and  Heer.* 

The  ProteacesB  also  abounded  in  the  Eocene  strata  of  England,  France, 
and  Italy,  and  in  the  cretaceous  rocks  at  Aix-la-Chapelle.     To  these 

*  Recherches,  &c.,  Heer  and  Gaudin,  p.  79. 
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conntries,  therefore,  rather  than  to  Australia  and  Africa,  we  ought  to 
look  for  the  oii^u  of  many  of  the  species  of  that  order  which  we  find 
both  in  Upper  and  Lower  Miocene  formations. 

But  notwithstanding  the  caution  which  we  must  use  in  our  specula- 
tions on  the  alleged  affinity  of  the  Miocene  flora  of  Europe  to  the  liv- 
ing plants  of  America  and  other  countries,  I  consider  the  generaliza- 
tions of  linger,  Asa  Gray,  Heer,  Oliver,  and  others  on  this  subject,  to 
be  most  important,  and  that  their  investigations  cannot  fail  to  throw 
great  light  on  the  past  history  of  species  and  genera  in  the  vegetable 
kmgdom. 

UPPER   MIOCENE   FORMATIONS,  INDIA. 

Suh-Himodayan  or  Siwdlik  Bills. — The  Siwillik  Hills  lie  at  the 
southern  foot  of  the  Himalayan  chain,  rising  to  the  height  of  2000 
and  3000  feet  Between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges  they  consist  of 
inclined  strata  of  sandstone,  shingle,  clay,  and  marl.  Wc  are  indebted 
to  the  inde&tigable  researches  of  Dr.  Falconer  and  Sir  Proby  Cautley, 
continued  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  the  labors  of  other  scientific  officers 
in  the  Indian  service,  for  the  discovery  in  these  marls  and  sandstones  of 
a  great  variety  of  fossil  mammalia  and  reptiles,  together  with  many 
freshwater  shells.  Fifteen  species  of  shells  of  the  genera  Paludina^ 
Melania,  Ampullaria,  and  Unto  were  shown  by  Falconer  and  Cautley 
in  1846  to  the  late  Professor  E.  Forbes,  who  pronounced  them  to  be ' 
all  extinct  or  unknown  species  with  the  exception  of  four,  which  are 
still  inhabitants  of  Indian  rivers.  Such  a  proportion  of  living  to  ex- 
tinct moUusca  agrees  well  with  the  usual  character  of  an  Upper  Mio- 
cene or  Falun ian  fauna,  as  observed  in  Touraine,  or  in  the  basin  of 
Vienna  and  elsewhere. 

The  genera  of  mammalia  point  in  the  same  direction.  One  of 
them,  named  originally  Anoplotheriumy  was  at  first  considered  to  sup- 
ply a  link  between  this  Indian  fauna  and  that  of  the  Eocene  period 
of  Europe,  but  it  is  now  recognized  to  belong  to  the  genus  Chalico- 
therium  (or  Anisodon  of  Lartet),  a  pachyderm  intermediate  between 
the  Rhinoceros  and  Anoplothere^  and  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Mio- 
cene strata  of  Eppelsheim,  and  of  Sansans  in  the  Department  of  Gers 
in  the  South  of  France.  With  in  occurs  also  an  extinct  form  of  Hip- 
popotamuSf  called  Hexaproiodon,  and  a  species  of  Hippotherium  and 
pig,  also  two  species  of  Mastodon,  two  of  elephant,  and  three  other 
elephantine  proboscidians;  none  of  them  agreeing  with  any  fossil 
forms  of  Europe,  and  being  intermediate  between  the  genera  Elephas 
and  Mastodon,  constituting  the  sub-genus  Stcgodon  of  Falconer. 
With  these  are  associated  a  monkey,  allied  to  the  Semnopithecus 
entelluSy  now  living  in  the  Himalaya,  and  many  ruminants.  Amongst 
these  last,  besides  the  girafic,  camel,  antelope,  stag,  and  others,  wo 
find  a  remarkable  new  type,  the  Sivatherium,  like  a  gigantic  four- 
homed  deer.     There  are  also  new  forms  of  camivora,  both  feline  and 
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canine,  the  Machairodus  among  tlie  former,  also  hysenas,  and  a  subuiB- 
ine  form  called  the  Hysenarctos,  and  a  genus  allied  to  the  otter  (Enhy- 
driodon),  of  formidable  size. 

The  giraffe,  camel,  and  a  large  ostrich  may  be  cited  as  proofs  that 
there  were  formerly  extensive  plains  where  now  a  steep  chain  of  hills, 
with  deep  ravines,  rons  for  many  hundred  miles  east  and  west.  Among 
the  accompanying  reptiles  are  several  crocodiles,  some  of  huge  dimen- 
sions, and  one  not  distinguishable,  says  Dr.  Falconer,  from  a  species 
now  living  in  the  Ganges  [C,  Gangeticus),  and  there  is  still  another 
saurian  which  the  same  anatomist  has  identified  with  a  species  now 
inhabiting  India.  There  was  also  an  extinct  species  of  tortoise  of  gi- 
gantic proportions  (Colossochelys  Atlas) j  the  curved  shell  of  which  was 
twelve  feet  three  inches  long  and  eight  feet  in  diameter,  the  entire 
length  of  the  animal  being  estimated  at  eighteen  feet,  and  its  probable 
height  seven  feet. 

That  some  of  the  reptiles  should,  as  well  as  many  of  the  shells, 
have  survived  from  the  Upper  Miocene  to  the  human  epoch,  need 
scarcely  excite  surprise,  for  we  have  no  reason  to  assume  that  the 
mean  temperature  of  India  in  the  Miocene  period  differed  materially 
from  that  which  now  prevails ;  although  the  climate  must  have  been 
greatly  modified  by  the  revolution  which  has  since  occurred  in  the 
physical  geography  of  the  district.  The  heat  may  be  as  great  now, 
if  not  greater,  than  when  the  Sivatherium  and  Chalicotherium 
flourished. 

Numerous  fossils  of  the  Siwdlik  type  have  also  been  found  in 
Perim  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Cambay,  and  among  these  a  species  of 
Dinotkeriunif  a  genus  so  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Miocene  period 
in  Europe. 

Atlantic  Islands, — Something  will  be  said  of  the  Upper  Miocene 
formations  of  marine  origin  in  Madeira,  the  Canary  Islands,  and  the 
Azores,  when  I  speak,  in  the  thirty-first  chapter,  of  the  volcanic  rocks 
of  those  countries. 

Older  Pliocene  and  Miocene  formations  in  the  United  States, — ^Be- 
tween the  Alleghany  Mountains,  formed  of  older  rocks,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic, there  intervenes,  in  the  United  States,  a  low  region  occupied  prin- 
cipally by  beds  of  marl,  clay,  and  sand,  consisting  of  the  cretaceous 
and  tertiary  formations,  and  chiefly  of  the  latter.  The  general  eleva- 
tion of  this  plain  bordering  the  Atlantic  does  not  exceed  100  feet, 
although  it  is  sometimes  several  hundred  feet  high.  Its  width  in  the 
middle  and  southern  States  is  very  commonly  from  100  to  150  miles. 
It  consists,  in  the  South,  as  in  Georgia,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina, 
almost  exclusively  of  Eocene  deposits ;  but  in  North  Carolina,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  Delaware,  more  modem  strata  predominate,  which, 
after  examining  them  in  1842, 1  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the 
English  Crag  and  fialuns  of  Touraine.*     If^  chronologically  speaking, 

•  Proceed,  of  the  GeoL  Soc,  vol.  iv.  Pt  8,  1845,  p.  547. 
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fbey  on  be  trUy  laid  to  be  the  leprasentatins  of  these  two  Snnpean 
fbrmatioiu,  they  maj  nnge  in  age  from  the  Older  Pliocene  to  the 
Miocene  epoch,  eooording  to  the  olMsifioation  of  Smopeut  rtnta 
ad<qited  in  this  ch^>ter. 

The  proportion  of  foisil  ahellB  agreeing  with  reccot,  oat  of  Hi 
ipeciee  coUected  hy  me,  amonnted  to  about  17  per  cent.,  or  onfr«xUi 
of  the  whole ;  bat  as  the  foaails  bo  uumilated  were  afanort  alwaya  the 
■ame  aa  apeciea  now  liring  in  the  noghboring  Atlantic,  the  number 
rntj  hereafter  be  aagmented,  when  the  recent  &ana  of  that  ocean  ia 
better  known.  In  diffnent  locaUtice,  also,  the  proportion  of  recent 
■peciea  varied  considerably. 

On  the  banks  of  the  James  River,  in  Virginia,  aboat  twmtf  milea 
below  Richmond,  in  a  cliff  about  30  feet  high,  I  observed  ydlow  and 
white  sands  overlying  an  Eocene  marl,  jost  as  the  yellow  aands  of  the 
crag  lie  on  the  bine  London  clay  in  Suffolk  uid  Essex  in  Eng^d.  Ll 
the  Vit^iniau  sands,  vo  find  a  profusion  of  an  Astarte  (A.  taidiilata, 
Conrad),  which  resembles  closely,  and  may  possibly  be  a  variety  o( 
one  of  the  commonest  fossils  of  the  Sufiblk  Crag  (A,  bipartibt) ;  tiie 
other  sheila  also,  of  the  genera  Natiea,  SHuttreHa,  Arttmit,  Luekia, 
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Chama,  Peetrmeutut,  and  Pectm,  are  analogous  to  shells  both  of  the 
English  crag  and  French  &luns,  althongh  the  species  «re  almost  all 
distinct.  Out  of  147  of  these  American  fossils  I  could  only  find  13 
species  common  to  Europe,  and  these  occur  partly  in  the  Suffolk 
Crag,  and  partly  in  the  fkluns  of  Tonrmne ;  bat  it  ia  an  miportant 
characteristic  of  tlie  American  group,  that  it  not  only  contains  many 
peculiar  extinct  forms,  such  as  Fumuk  quadrkottatu*.  Bay  (see  fig. 
308),  and  Vtnvi  iridacnoidet,  abundant  in  these  same  formations,  but 
also  some  shells  which,  like  Fulfftir  eariea  of  Say  and  F.  canalteuiatuM 
(see  fig.  207),  Calyptrcea  eottala,  Vmtu  mereenana,  Lsm.,  ModioUt 
alandula,  Totten,  and  Peettn  faagelUmkm,  Lam.,  are  recent  species, 
yet  of  forma  now  confined  to  the  western  side  of  the  Atl&nUc — a  fact 
implying  that  some  traces  of  the  beginning  of  the  present  ge<^p«phi- 
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cal  distribntioQ  of  mollusca  date  back  to  a  period  as  remote  as  that 
of  the  Miocene  strata. 

Of  ten  speciea  of  zoophytes  which  I  procnred  on  the  banks  of  the 
James  River,  one  was  formerly  sapposed  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be  iden- 
tical with  a  fossil  from  the  faluns  of  Touraine,  but  this  species  (see 
fig.  209)  proves  on  rcexsminstion  to  be 
differeni  and  to  agree  generically  with  a  Pt«.  *». 

coral  now  living  on  the  coast  of  the  tTni- 
ted  States.  With  respect  to  climate,  Mr. 
Lonsdale  regards  these  corals  as  indicating 
a  temperature  exceeding  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  shells  would  lead  to 
similar  conclusions.  Those  occurring  on 
the  James  Biver  are  in  the  37th  degree  of 
N.  latitude,  while  the  French  faluns  are  in 
the  47th ;  yet  the  forms  of  the  American  f^T^.Zl^^,?"' 
fossils  would  scarcely  imply  bo  warm  a  cli-  wuiianuborg,  virginis. 

mate  as   must  have  prevailed  in  France 
when  the  Miocene  strata  of  Touraine  originated. 

Among  the  remains  of  fish  in  these  Post^ocene  strata  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  are  several  large  teeth  of  the  shark  family,  not  distinguish- 
able specifically  from  fossils  of  the  faluns  of  Touraine. 


LOWBR  MIOCENE,   UNITED  STATES. 

Ntbraita, — In  the  territory  of  Nebraska,  on  the  Upper  Missouri, 
near  the  Platte  River,  kt  42°  N.,  a  tertiary  formation  occurs,  con- 
sisting of  white  limestone,  marls,  and  siliceous  clay,  described  by  Dr. 
D.  Dale  Owen,*  in  which  many  bones  of  extinct  quadrupeds,  and  of 
chelonians  of  land  or  freshwater  forms,  are  met  with.  Among  these, 
Dr.  Leidy  describes  a  gigantic  quadruped,  called  by  him  Titaitothe- 
rium,  nearly  allied  to  the  Paltxotherium,  but  laiger  than  any  of  the 
species  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum.  With  these  are  several  species 
of  the  genus  Oreodon,  Leidy,  uniting  the  characters  of  pachydenna 
and  ruminants  also ;  Eucrotaphus,  another  new  genus  of  the  same 
mixed  character ;  two  species  of  rhinoceros  of  the  sub-genus  Acero- 
therium,  a  Lower  Miocene  form  of  Europe  before  mentioned ;  two 
species  of  Arckceolherium,  a  pachyderm  allied  to  Ckieropotamtis  and 
Syraeotherium ;  also  Pabrotherium,  an  extinct  ruminant  allied  to 
Dvreatherium,  Kaup ;  also  Agr'uxhmgua  of  Leidy,  a  ruminant  alhcd 
to  Mtrycopotamus  of  Falconer  and  Cautley ;  and,  lastly,  a  large  car- 
nivorous animal  of  the  genus  Mackairodua,  the  most  ancient  example 
of  which  in  Europe  occurs  in  the  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  Auvergne, 
hut  of  which  some  species  are  found  in  Phocene  deposits.     The  tur- 

*  David  Dale  Oiren,  GeoL  Bnrrej  of  WiscoDsin,  &c ;  Fbilad.  IBSS. 
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ties  are  referred  to  the  g«niiB  Teitudo,  but  lure  eome  affinity  to 
Emif».  On  the  whole,  the  Nebraska  fonnation  is  probably  newer 
than  the  Paria  gypsum,  and  referable  to  tlie  Lower  Miocene  period, 
aa  above  defined. 


CHAPTER  XVL 


XOCEHE     FOBMATIONS. 

Upper  Rooene  itrtU  of  England-^FlaTicMDarine  Beii«a  in  the  Isl«  of  W]|^t  and 
Hunpsbiie — SoccauiTe  groups  of  Eocens  TnnTnmali« — Bouodarf  Jine  between 
Lower  Uiocene  and  Eoccdb — FossUb  of  BarUm  Clt; — BritiBb  Middle  Eocene— 
Shells,  nonmiulitea,  Sahes,  and  r^tilee  of  (be  Bagshot  and  Bnckleehun  beds — 
YegeUtion  of  Uiddle  Eocene  period — Lower  Eocene  strata  of  England — Foedl 
plants  and  ahella  of  the  London  Cla;  proper — StnU  of  Ejsoa  in  Buffolk — Plas- 
tic cla;s  and  aanda — Tbanet  unds— Eocene  fonnations  of  Fnmce — Gjpaeoas 
series  of  Moatmartre  and  eilinct  quadrupeds — Fosul  foo^rinta — Caloice  gro»- 
der — MilioliCee — Lower  Eoecce  in  Franco — Kummiilitio  formations  of  Eun>pe, 
Aiiica,  and  Asia  —Their  wide  citent— Referable  to  the  Middle  Eocene  period— 
Eoceno  strita  in  the  Coiled  States — Section  at  Claiborne,  Alabama — Colosul 
oetaoean — Orbitwdal  limestone — Buir  stone. 

The  etrota  next  in  order  in  the  descending  series  are  those  which 
I  t«nn  Upper  Eocene.  In  the  accompanying  map,  the  position  of 
several  Eocene  areas  is  pointed  out,  such  as  the  basin  of  the  Thames, 

Fig.  sio. 
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part  of  Hampshire,  part  of  the  Netheriands,  and  the  country  round 
Paris.      The  three  last-mentioned  areas  contain  some  marine  and 
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freshwater  formations,  whicli  have  been  already  spoken  of  as  Lower 
Miocene,  but  their  superficial  extent  is  insignificant,  except  in  the 
Paris  basin  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire. 


UPPER  EOGENB  FORMATIONS,  ENGLAND. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  order  of  Succession  of  the  strata 
found  in  the  Tertiary  areas,  commonly  called  the  London  and  Hamp- 
shire basins.     (See  also  Table,  p.  103,  et  seq.) 

LOWER  MIOCENE.  ^,  ^ 

Thicknea^ 

Hempstead  bods,  Isle  of  Wight,  see  above,  p.  239,     -  -      170  feet 

UPPER  EOCENE. 

A.  1.  Bembridge  Series — ^North  coast  of  Isle  of  Wight,       -  -  120 

A.  2.  Osbonie  or  St  Helen's  Series — ^ibid.,    -  -  -  -  100 

A.  8.  Headon  Series—Isle  of  Wight,  and  Hordwcll  Cliff,  Haots,  -  170 

A.  4.  Barton  Clay,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Barton  Cliff,  Hants,  -  -  800 

IIIOOLE  EOCENE. 

B.  Bagshot  and  Bracklesham  Sands  and  Clays — London  and  Hants 

basins,         -------      700 

LOWER  EOCENE. 

C.  1.    London  Clay  proper  and    Bognor  beds — London  and  Hants 

basins,  --....-      850  to  500 

C.  2.    Plastic  and    Mottled    Clays  and    Sands — London  and    Hants 

basins,         -  -  -  -  -  -  -      100 

C.  8.    Thanet  Sands — Reculvers,  Kent,  and  Eastern  part  of  London 

basin,  -------90 

The  true  relative  position  of  the  Hempstead  beds  and  of  the  Bem- 
bridge, A.  1,  and  the  Osborne  or  St  Helen's  series,  A.  2,  were  not 
made  out  in  a  satisfactory  manner  till  Professor  Forbes  studied  them 
in  detail  in  1852.  The  true  place  of  the  Bagshot  sands,  B.,  and  of 
the  Thanet  sands,  C.  3,  was  first  accurately  ascertained  by  Mr.  Prest 
wich  in  1847  and  1852. 


UPPER  EOCENE,  ENGLAND. 

Bembridge  series,  A.  1. — These  beds  are  about  120  feet  thick,  and, 
as  before  stated  (p.  239),  are  conformable  with  the  Hempstead  beds, 
near  Yarmouth,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  consist  of  marls,  clays, 
and  limestones  of  freshwater,  brackish,  and  marine  origin.  Some  of 
the  most  abundant  shells,  as  Cyrena  semistriata  var.,  and  Paludina 
lenta,  fig.  176,  p.  240,  are  common  to  this  and  to  the  overlying  Hemp- 
stead series ;  but  the  majority  of  the  species  are  distinct.  The  fol- 
lowing are  the  subdivisions  described  by  Professor  Forbes : — 
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a.  Upper  mute,  dUingiiUicd  by  the  abnndKice  of  JMoaia  turrititrima,  Forbei 

(fig.  ill), 
fc  Lower  tmri,  chmcteriied  b;  CeriAivm  mtil^Ut,   Cyrtna  pMKra,  tun.,  uiil 

b;  tbe  renulw  of  Trumi/z  (see  flg.  213). 
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YHinoutb,  w  described  b;  Ur.  Edmda.  The  BiUinuu  dlipAau,  Gg.  218, 
and  StUx  oediua,  fig.  214,  krs  among  iU  best  known  land^hells.  F^vdbia 
orbieularit,  Sg.  ^IB,  U  also  of  fi^u^t  occutrence.  One  of  the  bands  ia 
filled  with  a  liitic  globular  Paludina.  Among  the  (teabiiuter  pulmoDllen, 
Lynnea  hngitcata  (fig.  217)  and  Flanorbit  ditaa  (%  216)  are  tlic  most  gen- 
erall;  distributed :  the  talter  repreaenla  or  takes  the  place  of  the  Flanorbit 
tuoTaphalia  (see  fig.  221),  ot  the  more  ancient  Hcadon  acriea.  Chara  tuitr- 
culata  (fig.  218)  is  the  cbaracterUUc  Bembridge  gjrogooite. 

From  this  formation  on  the  shoreB  of  Whitecliff  Bay,  Dr.  Mantell 
obtained  a  fiac  specimen  of  a  fan  palm,  Flabellaria  Lamanomt, 
Brong.,  a  plant  first  obtamed  from  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  the 
enborbs  of  Paris,  The  well-known  bnilding-stone  of  Binatead,  near 
Rfde,  a  limestone  with  nnmeroua  hollows  caused  by  Cyrentx  whicli 
have  disappeared  and  left  the  moulds  of  tbeii  shells,  belongs  to  this 
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subdivision  of  the  Bembridge  series.     In  the  s; 
Pratt  and  the  Rev,  Darwin  Fox  first  discovered 
the  remains  of  mammalia  characteristic  of  the 
gypseous  series  of  Paris,  as  Palctotkerium  mag- 
num (fig.  220),  P.  medium,  P.  minus,  P.  mimi- 
mum,  P.  curium,  P.  eraisum ;   also  Aitoplo- 
therium  commune  (fig,   219),  A.  tecundarium, 
Dickohtne   cervinum,    and    Ckteropolamui    Cu- 
vieri.     The  genus  Palcotherc,  above  alluded  to, 
resembled  the  living  tapir  in  the  form  of  the        Lower  inoi»r  tooil, 
head,  and  in  having  a  short  proboscis,  but  its     .      tou—j 
molar  teeth  were  more  like  those  of  the  rhi-     mutnd,  i>ia  of  wight, 
noceros.      Paleolherium  magnum,  was  of  the 
size  of  a  horse,  three  or  four  feet  high.     The  anneied  woodcut,  fig. 
230,  is  one  of  the  restorations  which  Cuvier  attempted  of  the  ontUne 
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of  the  living  animal,  derived  from  the  study  of  the  entire  skeleton. 
As  the  vortical  range  of  particular  species  of  quadrupeds,  so  far  as 
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oar  knowledge  extends^  is  &r  more  Imufted  than  that  of  the  teatacee, 
the  occurrence  of  so  many  apeciea  at  Bbistead,  agreeing  with  foerib 
of  the  Paiia  gypaqm,  afarengthena  the  evidence  derived  from  aheDa 
•ad  planta  of  the  fljnchroniBm  of  the  two  f<»inationa. 

(hbome  or  St  HdaC%  teriet^  A.  2. — Thia  group  ia  of  freah  and 
htaoldah-water  origin,  and  very  yariable  in  mineral  character  and 
thickneea.  Near  Byde,  it  anppliea  a  freeatone  much  naed  for  boildini^ 
•ad  called  by  IVofeaaor  Forbea  the  Nettleatone  grit  In  one  part 
lipple^nailDed  flagstonea  occnr,  and  rocks  with  fiicoidal  markinga. 
TbB  Oabome  beds  are  diatingoiahed  by  pecnliar  species  of  Palrndkiaj 
MdamOf  and  MekmqptUf  aa  also  of  Cypris  and  the  seeds  of  Chaira. 

Headon  $erie$^  A.  8. — ^Theae  beda  are  seen  both  in  Whitecliff  Bay 
•ad  in  Headon  Bin,  or  at  the  eaat  and  west  extremities  of  the  late 
of  "V^ght.  The  upp^  and  lower  portiona  are  freshwater,  and  the 
middle  of  mixed  ori^^  sometimes  brackiah  and  marine.  Everywhere 
Pianarhit  euampkaluBj  fig.  221,  characterizes  the  freshwater  depoaita, 
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JBMailabfHmih4ea,SKy,   Hendon  Hill,  Isle  oT  Wight; 
and  HordweU  Clifl;  Hants— alio  recent 


jnst  as  the  allied  form,  P.  discus,  fig.  216,  does  the  Bembridge  lime- 
stone. The  brackish-water  beds  contun  Potamomya  plana,  Cerithium 
mtUabUe,  and  Potamides  cinctus  (fig.  44,  p.  30),  and  the  marine  beds 
Venus  (or  Cytherea)  incrassata,  a  species  common  to  the  Limboig 
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Headon  aerlea. 
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Lffmnsa  oavdata, 
Headon  beda. 


Headon  series. 


beds  and  Gr^s  de  Fontaineblean,  or  the  Lower  Miocene  series.  The 
prevalence  of  salt-water  remuns  is  most  conspicnous  in  some  of  the 
central  parts  of  the  formation.    Mr.  T.  Webster,  in  his  able  memoirs 
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on  the  Isle  of  Wight,  first  separated  the  whole  into  a  lower  fresh- 
water, an  upper  marine,  and  an  upper  freshwater  division. 

Among  the  shells  which  are  widely  distributed  through  the  Hea- 
don  series  are  Neritina  concava  (fig.  223),  Lymnea  caudata  (fig.  224), 
and  Cerithium  concavum  (fig.  225).  Helix  labyrinthica,  Say  (fig. 
222),  a  land-shell  now  inhabiting  the  United  States,  was  discovered 
in  this  series  by  Mr.  Wood  in  Hordwell  Cliffl  It  is  also  met  with  in 
Headon  Hill,  in  the  same  beds.  At  Sconce,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  it 
occurs  in  the  Bembridge  series,  and  affords  a  rare  example  of  an 
Eocene  fossil  of  a  species  still  living,  thoagh,  as  usual  in  such  cases, 
having  no  local  connection  with  the  actual  geographical  range  of  the 
species. 

The  lower  and  middle  portion  of  the  Headon  series  is  also  met  with 
in  Hordwell  Cliff  (or  Hordle,  as  it  is  often  spelt),  near  Lymington, 
Hants,  where  the  organic  remains  have  been  studied  by  Mr.  Searles 
Wood,  Dr.  Wright,  and  the  Marchioness  of  Hastings.  To  the  latter 
we  are  indebted  for  a  detailed  section  of  the  beds,*  as  well  as  for  the 
discovery  of  a  variety  of  new  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  chelonians, 
and  fish ;  also,  for  first  calling  attention  to  the  important  fact  that 
these  vertebrata  differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  Bembridge  beds. 
Among  the  abundant  shells  of  Hordwell  are  Paludina  lenta  and  vari- 
ous species  of  Lymnea^  PlanorbiSj  Melania,  Cyclas,  and  UniOj  Pota- 
momyay  Dreissenaj  &c. 

Among  the  chelonians  we  find  a  species  of  Emys,  and  no  less  than 
six  species  of  Trionyx ;  among  the  saurians  an  alligator  and  a 
crocodile  ;  among  the  ophidians  two  species  of  land-snakes  [PaleryXy 
Owen) ;  and  among  the  fish  Sir  P.  Egerton  and  Mr.  Wood  have  found 
the  jaws,  teeth,  and  hard  shining  scales  of  the  genus  Lepidasteus,  or 
bony  pike  of  the  American  rivers.  This  same  genus  of  freshwater 
ganoids  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  Hempstead  beds  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  bones  of  several  birds  have  been  obtained  from  Hord- 
well, and  the  remains  of  quadrupeds.  The  latter  belong  to  the  genera 
PoUaplotherium  of  Owen,  Anoploiherium^  Antkra4:otherium,  Dichodon 
of  Owen  (a  new  genus  discovered  by  Mr.  A.  H.  Falconer),  Dickobune, 
Spalacodon,  and  Hycenodon,  The  latter  offers,  I  believe,  the  oldest 
known  example  of  a  true  carnivorous  animal  in  the  series  of  British 
fossils,  although  I  attach  very  little  theoretical  importance  to  the  fact, 
because  herbivorous  species  are  those  most  easily  met  with  in  a  fossil 
state  in  all  save  cavern  deposits.  In  another  point  of  view,  however, 
this  fauna  deserves  notice.  Its  geological  position  is  considerably 
lower  than  that  of  the  Bembridge  or  Montmartre  beds,  firom  which 
it  differs  almost  as  much  in  species  as  it  does  from  the  still  more 
ancient  fauna  of  the  Lower  Eocene  beds  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel. 
It  therefore  teaches  us  what  a  grand  succession  of  distinct  assem- 
blages of  mammalia  flourished  on  the  earth  during  the  Eocene  period. 

*  Bulletin  Soc.  G4ol  de  France,  1852,  p.  191. 
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Many  of  the  marine  sheDs  of  the  bkckub-water  beds  of  the  above 
aeries,  both  in  the  Isle  of  "V^ht  and  Hordwell  Clif^  are  common  to 
the  underlying  Barton  Clay;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  some 
fieahwater  shells,  soch  as  Cffrena  oftovoto,  which  are  common  to  the 
Bembridge  beds,  notwithstanding  the  intervention  of  the  St  Helen's 
aeries.  The  white  and  green  mails  of  the  Headon  series,  and  some 
of  the  accompanying  limestones,  often  resemble  the  Eocene  strata  of 
France  in  mineral  character  and  color  in  so  striking  a  manner,  as  to 
mifggBBb  the  idea  that  the  sediment  was  derived  from  the  same  r^on, 
or  produced  contemporaneously  under  very  similar  geographical  cir- 
cmtistances. 

At  Brockenhurst,  near  Lyndhurst,  in  the  New  Forest,  marine  stratA 
have  recently  been  found,  containing  fiffcy-iiine  shells,  of  which  many 
have  been  described  by  liir.  Edwards.  These  beds  rest  on  the  Lower 
Headon,  and  are  considered  as  the  equivalent  of  the  middle  part  of 
the  Headon  series,  many  of  the  shells  being  common  to  the  brackiBh- 
water  or  Middle  Headon  beds  of  Oolwell  and  Whitediff  Bajrs,  such  as 
IflBMeMina  murtcoto,  Sow.,  .Futua  labiatuSj  Sow.,  dec  Baron  von 
EAnen*  has  pointed  out  that  no  less  than  forty-six  out  of  the  fifty-nine 
Brockenhurst  shells,  or  a  proportion  of  78  p^  cent,  agree  with  species 
occurring  in  Dumont's  Lower  Tongrian  formation  in  Belgium.  This 
^Ming  the  case,  we  might  fiiirly  expect  that  if  we  had  a  marine  equiv- 
alent of  the  Bembridge  series,  or  of  the  contemporaneous  Paris 
gypsum,  we  should  find  it  to  contain  a  still  greater  number  of  shells 
conmion  to  the  Tongrian  beds  of  Belgium,  but  the  exact  correlation 
of  these  freshwater  groups  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Britain,  has  not 
yet  been  frilly  made  out  It  is  possible  that  the  Tongrian  of  Dumont 
may  be  newer  than  the  Bembridge  series,  and  therefore  referable  to 
the  Lower  Miocene,  according  to  the  classification  adopted  by  me  in 
Chapter  XIV.  p.  217. 

If  ever  the  whole  series  should  be  complete,  we  must  be  prepared 
to  find  the  marine  equivalent  of  the  Bembridge  beds,  or  the  upper- 
most Eocene,  passing  by  imperceptible  shades  into  the  overlying 
lowest  Miocene  strata. 

Among  the  fossils  found  in  the  Middle  Headon  are  Cytherea  tn- 
erassata  and  Cerithium  plicatum,  fig.  173,  p.  240.  These  shells,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  are  very  characteristic  of  the  Lower  Miocene,  and 
their  occurrence  in  the  Headon  series  has  been  cited  as  an  objection 
to  the  line  proposed  to  be  drawn  between  Miocene  and  Eocene. 
But  if  we  were  to  attach  importance  to  such  occasional  passages,  we 
should  soon  find  that  no  lines  of  division  could  be  drawn  anywhere, 
for  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  of  the  Tertiary  series  there 
will  always  be  species  common  to  beds  above  and  below  our  boundary- 
lines. 

Both  in  Hordwell  Cliff  and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  Headon  beds 

*  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.,  vol  xx.  p.  97.    1864. 
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rest  on  white  sauds,  osed  for  making  gUsB,  and  constatntiiig  the  up- 
per member  of  tho  Barton  series,  A.  4,  p.  281,  next  to  be  mentioned. 
White  tandt  and  Barton  eltty,  A.  4  (Table,  p.  261).— In  one  of  the 
upper  sandy  beds  of  this  formation,  Br.  Wright  found  Chama 
tquamoia  in  great  plenty.  The  same  sands  contain  impTeenoiiB  of 
many  marine  shells  (especially  in  Whitecliff  Bay)  common  to  the  up- 
per Bagshot  sands  afterwards  to  be  described.  The  underlying  Bap- 
ton  clay  has  yielded  about  252  marine  shells,  more 
than  h^  of  them,  according  to  Mr.  Preatwich,  pecu-  ''»  *** 
liar ;  and  only  about  one  in  twenty  being  commou  to 
the  London  clay  proper,  a  much  older  Eocene  group 
(see  p.  291),  with  which  the  Barton  clay  was  formeriy 
confounded.  About  one-third  of  the  Barton  clay 
shells  agree  specifically  with  those  of  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  the  Paris  baain.*  It  is  neariy  a  century 
since  Brander  published,  in  1766,  an  account  of  the  "*°"^ 
organic  remains  collected  from  these  Barton  and  Hord- 
woU  Cli^  and  his  ezcellcnt  figures  of  the  shells  then  deposited  in  &9 
British  Moseum  are  justly  admired  by  conchologisla  for  their  accuracy. 

8HBLLB   OF  THE   BARTOK   CLAV,  HASTB. 

Certain  foraminifera  called  Nummalitics  begin,  vrhcu  wo  study  the 
tertiary  formations  in  a  descending  order,  to  make  their  first  appear- 
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ance  in  these  Biutou  beds.  A  Bm&Q  species  called  IfummtUifti 
variolaria  is  foond  botb.  on  the  Hampshire  coast  and  in  bods  of  the 
HMue  age  in  WhiteclifT  Bay,  in  the  Ue  of  Wight  Several  marine 
■hells,  such  as  Carbula  pitum,  are  common  to  the  Barton  beds  and  the 
Hempstead  or  Lower  Miocene  aeries,  and  a  still  greater  number,  as  be- 
fore stated,  are  common  to  the  Headon  series. 


MmDLX   KOCEHX,  XHOLAin). 

Bagshot  and  Braelclesham  bedi,  B. — The  Bagehot  beds,  connating 
chiefly  of  siliceous  sand,  occnpy  extensive  tracts  round  Bagsbot,  in 
Surrey,  and  in  the  New  Forest,  Hampshire.  They  may  be  separated 
into  three  diTieions,  the  nppcr  and  lower  consisting  of  light  yellow 
sands,  and  the  central  of  diirk  green  sands  and  brown  clays,  the  whole 
repoung  on  the  London  clay  proper.*  The  uppermost  division  is 
probably  very  nearly  related  in  ^e  to  the  Barton  series.  Although 
tiie  Sagshot  beds  are  usually  devoid  of  fossils,  they  contain  marine 
sheik  in  some  places,  among  which  Venerieardia  planieotta  (see  flg. 
ass)  is  abundant,  with  Turrilelta  tulciftra  and  Nummulites  Itxvigata 
(see  fig.  239,  p.  289). 


Ttnfrieardia  planlcMia, 
Cardlta  ptanieMta,  Dnhijet 

At  Bracklesham  Bay,  near  Chichester,  in  Sussex,  the  characteristic 
shells  of  this  member  of  the  Eocene  scries  arc  best  seen ;  among 
Others,  the  huge  Ceritkium  giganttum,  so  conspicuous  iu  the  calcaire 
grossier  of  Paris,  where  it  is  sometimes  two  feet  in  length.  The 
Tolutcs  and  cowries  of  this  formation,  as  well  as  the  lun'ulitos  and 
corals,  seem  to  favor  the  idea  of  a  warm  climate  having  prevailed, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  a  serpent  Palceophia  typhoeus 
(see  fig,  236),  exceeding,  according  to  Professor  Owen,  twenty  feet 
in  length,  and  allied  in  its  osteology  to  the  Boa,  Python,  Coluber, 
and  Hydrus.     The  compressed  form  and  diminutive  size  of  certain 

*  Prestwich,  Quart.  GcoL  Joum.,  vol.  iii.  p.  8Sfl. 
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caudal  vertebrs  indicate  so  mncti  auology  with  Hydnu  as  to  induce 
Professor  Owen  to  pronounce  this  extinct  ophidian  to  hare  been 
marine.*     He  had  previooaly  combated  with  mncli  sncceae  the  ari- 
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dence  advanced  to  prore  the  existence  in  the  Northern  Ocean  of 
huge  sea-serpents  in  our  own  times,  but  he  now  contends  for  the  for- 
mer existence  in  the  British  Eocene  seas  of  lesa  gigantic  serpents, 
when  the  climate  was  probably  more  genial ;  for  amongst  the  compai^ 
ions  of  the  sea-snake  of  Bracklesham  was  an  extinct  Gaviol  (Gavialit 
Dixtnu,  Owuu),  and  a  numerous  fish,  such  as  now  frequent  the  seas 
of  warm  latitudes,  rb  the  ostraccout  fish,  of  which  a  apine  is  figured 
(see  fig.  237),  and  gigantic  rays  of  the  genus  Mgliohates  (sec  fig. 
238). 


«5j 

SuTnmviUf  (yummularidi  latHeata. 
BncUeihun.    Ibld^  pL  B. 
a.  BmUou  of  the  notomnllte. 
&.  Group,  with  AD  iDdlrldiul  abowtii^  the  axtulor 

or  the  tbclL 

The  teeth  of  sharks  also,  of  the  genera  Careharodon,  Otodut, 
Lamna,  ffn^coevrtjo,  and  others,  are  abundant.  {See  figs.  940, 241,  242, 
243.)     The  X'ummutiUa  Ixvigata  (see  fig.  239),  so  characteristic  of 

•  Fil«eonL  Sno.  Monograph,  EepL,  PL  il  p.  61, 
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the  lower  beds  of  the  calciun  grosaier  m  fVance,  where  it  sometimes 
forms  stony  layers,  as  near  Compi^ne,  b  veiy  common  at  Bracklo- 
Bham,  together  with  IT.  leabra  and  N.  varkiana,  Ont  of  199  q>ecies 
of  t«stacea  procured  from  the  Bagshot  and  BracUesham  beds  in 
England,  126  occnr  in  the  calcure  grosaier  in  France.  It  vaa  clearly, 
therefore,  coeval  with  that  part  of  the  Parisian  series  more  nearly  than 
with  any  other. 
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Marine  Shells  of  Braclclesham  Beds. 
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The  plants  of  Alum  Bay  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  of  Boumemonth, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Hampshire,  imbedded  in  nhito  clays  of  the 
Middle  Eocene  scries,  bear  a  great  resemblance  gcucrally  to  those  of 
the  Miocene  period,  as  described  in  the  last  chapter;  but  the  species 
are  with  very  few  exceptions  quite  distinct.  Forty  of  these  arc  men- 
tioned by  MM.  de  la  Earpe  and  Gaudin,  among  which  the  FrotcacciB 
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(Dryandra^  <Src.),  and  the  fig  tribe  are  abundant,  as  well  as  the  cinna- 
mon and  several  other  lanrinese,  with  some  papilionaceous  plants.  On 
the  whole  they  remind  the  botanist  of  the  types  of  tropical  India  and 
Australia.* 

Heer  has  mentioned  several  species  which  are  common  to  this  Alum 
Bay  flora  and  that  of  Monte  Bolca,  near  Verone,  so  celebrated  for  its 
fossil  fish,  and  where  the  strata  contain  nummulites  and  other  Middle 
Eocene  fossils.f  He  has  particularly  alluded  to  Aralia  jnimigerda^  De 
la  Harpe ;  Baphnogene  VeronensiSy  Massalongo  sp. ;  and  Fieus  prana- 
dUkt,  Mass.  sp.,  as  among  the  species  common  to  and  characteristic  of 
the  Isle  of  Wight  and  Italian  Eocene  beds ;  and  he  observes  that  in 
the  flora  of  this  period  those  forms  of  a  temperate  climate  which  con- 
stitute a  marked  feature  in  the  European  Miocene  formations,  such  as 
the  willow,  poplar,  birch,  alder,  elm,  hornbeam,  oak,  fir,  and  pine, 
are  wanting.  The  American  types  are  also  absent,  or  much  more 
feebly  represented  than  in  the  Miocene  period.  The  number  of  exotic 
forms  which  are  common  to  the  Eocene  and  Miocene  strata  of  Europe 
demonstrate  the  remoteness  of  the  times  in  which  the  geographical 
distribution  of  living  plants  originated.  A  great  majority  of  the 
Eocene  genera  have  disappeared  from  our  temperate  climates,  but  not 
the  whole  of  them ;  and  they  must  all  have  exerted  some  influence  on 
the  assemblage  of  species  which  succeeded  them.  Many  of  these  are 
indeed  so  closely  allied  to  the  flora  now  surviving  as  to  make  it  ques- 
tionable, even  in  the  opinion  of  naturalists  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of 
transmutation,  whether  they  are  not  genealogically  related  the  one  to 
the  other. 

LOWER  EOCENE  FORMATIONS,  ENGLAND. 

London  Clay  proper  (C.  1,  Table,  p.  281). — ^This  formation  under- 
lies the  preceding,  and  consists  of  tenacious  brown  and  bluish-gray 
clay,  with  layers  of  concretions  called  septaria,  which  abound  chiefly 
in  the  brown  clay,  and  are  obtained  in  sufficient  numbers  from  sea- 
clifls  near  Harwich,  and  from  shoals  off  the  Essex  coast,  to  be  used 
for  making  Roman  cement.  The  principal  localities  of  fossils  in  the 
London  Clay  are  Highgate  Hill,  near  London,  the  island  of  Sheppey, 
and  Bognor  in  Hampshire.  Out  of  133  fossil  shells,  Mr.  Prestwich 
found  only  20  to  be  common  to  the  calcaire  grossier  (from  which  600 
species  have  been  obtained),  while  33  are  common  to  the  "Lits 
Coquilliers"  (p.  304),  in  which  200  species  are  known  in  France. 
We  may  presume,  therefore,  that  the  London  clay  proper  is  older 
than  the  calcaire  grossier.  This  may  perhaps  remove  a  difficulty 
which  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart  has  experienced  when  comparing  the 
Eocene  Flora  of  the  neighborhoods  of  London  and  Paris.     The  fossil 

•  Heer,  Climat  et  V^g6tation  du  Pays  Tertiaire,  p.  172. 

f  For  remarks  on  the  Monte  Bolca  rocks,  see  below,  Chap.  XXXTT. 
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species  of  the  Islsnd  of  Bheppe;,  he  ohserres,  indicste  a  mnch  mora 
toopical  olimate  thm  the  Eocene  Plots  of  Frsnce.     Now  the  Istter 
had  deen  derired  princ^tally  from  the  Uppermost  Eocene  or  gypseous 
serie^  and  resembles  tiie  vegetation  of  the 
"*_•"■  boiden  of  the  UeiUtemnaan  ratiieT  than 

HiKt  of  an  equatorial  re^^on ;  whereas  the 
older  flora  of  Sheppey  belongs  to  an  ante- 
cedent epoch,  sepuated  from  the  period  of 
Qie  Paris  gypsum  by  all  &e  Barton  and  "Bag- 
shot  series — in  short,  by  the  eqoiralenta  of 
the  great  nnmmnlitic  series  of  continental 
writcn. 
Hr.  Bowerbank,  in  a  valoable  pubHeatlon 
^^^  on  the  fbtail  frnits  and  seeds  of  the  idand 

sipaaum  ^upntat.  Bow.  ^  Sheppey,  near  London,  has  described  no 
fwdkotttf  palm,  tan  Shdp- less  than  thirteen  frnits  of  palms  of  tbe 
recent  type  ifijia,  now  only  fonnd  in  the 
Molucca  and  Philippine  blands  and  in  Bengal  (see  fig.  34B).  Li 
the  delta  of  the  Ganges,  Dr.  Hoo^r  obserred  the  luge  nnts  of 
Ifipa  finHeoM  floating  in  such  nnmbeis  in  the  TBrious  anns  of 
that  great  river,  as  to  obstmct  the  p&ddle-wheds  of  steamboats, 
lliese  plants  are  allied  to  tiie  cocoa^nt  tribe  on  the  one  ride,  and  on 
Uw  other  to  the  PamUauu,  or  screw-pine.  The  frnits  of  other  pahns 
besides  those  of  the  cocoamnt  tribe  are  also  mot  with  in  the  clay  of 
Sheppey ;  also  three  species  of  Anona,  or  cnstard  apple ;  and  cucur- 
bitaceous  fruits  (of  the  gourd  and  melon  family)  are  in  considerable 
abundance.  Fruits  of  yarious  species  of  Aeaeia  are  in  profiifiion,  and 
these,  although  leas  decidedly  tropical,  imply  a  warm  climate. 

The  contiguity  of  land  may  be  inferred  not  only  from  these  vege- 
table productions,  but  also  from  the  teeth  and  bones  of  crocodiles 
and  turtles,  since  these  creatures,  as  Dean  Gonybeare  remarked,  most 
have  resorted  to  some  shore  to  lay  their  eggs.  Of  turtles  there  were 
numerous  species  referred  to  extinct  genera.  These  are,  for  the  most 
part,  not  equal  in  size  to  tbe  largest  living  tropical  turtles.  A  sea- 
snake,  which  must  have  been  thirteen  feet  long,  of  the  genus  Patteo- 
phis  before  mentioned  (p.  289),  has  also  been  described  by  Professor 
Owen  from  Sheppey,  of  a  different  species  from  that  of  Braoklesham. 
A  tnie  crocodile,  also,  CroeodUui  toUapims,  and  another  saurian  more 
nearly  allied  to  the  gavial,  accompany  the  above  fossils;  also  the 
relics  of  several  birds  and  quadrupeds.  One  of  these  last  belongs  to 
the  new  genus  HynKothfrium  of  Owen,  of  the  hog  tribe,  allied  to 
Chteropotamns  ;  another  is  a  Lophiodon  ;  a  third  a  pachyderm  called 
Coryphodon  toc<eniig  by  Owen,  larger  than  any  existing  tapir.  All 
these  animals  seem  to  have  inhabited  the  banks  of  the  great  river 
which  floated  down  the  Sheppey  fruits.  They  imply  the  existence  of 
a  mammiferous  fauna  antecedent  to  the  period  when  nummulitcs  flour- 
jhed  in  Europe  and  Aria,  and  therefore  before  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
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sod  other  mount^-chBina  dow  forming  the  baclbones  of  great  con- 
tinents, were  nuaed  from  the  deep ;  nsj,  even  before  a  part  of  the  con- 
Btitucnt  rock  masses  dow  entering  into  the  central  ridges  of  these 
ch^ns  had  been  deposited  in  the  se&. 

The  marine  ahells  of  the  London  clay  confirm  the  inference  deriva- 
ble from  the  plants  and  reptiles  in  favor  of  a  high  temperature.  Thus 
many  species  of  Conu»  and  Valuta  occur,  a  large  Cj/praea,  C  ovifoT' 
mis,  a  very  large  Rostellaria  (fig,  252),  a  species  of  Caneellaria,  six 
species  of  Nautilus  (fig.  254),  besides  other  Cephalopoda  of  extinct 
genera,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the  Bdoitpia  •  (fig. 
255).  Among  many  characteristic  bivalve  shells  arc  Leda  amyg- 
dalwta  (fig.  256)  and  Crt/ptodon  an^ulalvm  (fig.  2ST),  aod  among 
the  Radiata  a  star^fiah  called  Attropeeten  (fig.  358). 

FOSSIL  flBBLL8  OF  THE  LONDON  CLAT. 
Flf.  tJU.  Fl»  ISl.  Fig.  !B3. 


JfauUliu  emtratU,  Bt 


Fig.  SO*,  Fig.  »3. 

AluHa  tltmac.  Brows  uid  Edwuda,  Biloiepla  iipiatdta.    Da  BlilnT. 
871L  Jfauttlut  mlrmac.  Sow.  Loodon  C\ij.    HYaii^tj. 

Loodoa  0I17.    Bbcppey. 
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Ltda  amygdaioidu.  Oryptodcn  amgMlatum^ 

Hl|jigrt».  London  6bj.   HflnooL  &  FortM&  'Bheppoj. 

These  fossils  are  accompanied  bj  a  svrord-fish  (TVfnipltfnct  priicuij 
Agassiz),  about  eight  feet  long,  and  a  saw-fish  (PriiHs  hiiulcatui^  Ag.), 
about  ten  feet  in  length ;  genera  now  foreign  to  the  British  seas.  On 
the  whole,  no  less  than  fifty  species  of  fish  have  been  described  bj  M. 
Agassiz  fiK>ni  these  beds  in  Sheppey,  and  they  indicate,  in  his  opinion, 
a  warm  climate. 

Strata  of  Kymm  in  Suffolk, — ^At  Eyson,  a  few  miles  east  of 
Woodbridge,  a  bed  of  Eocene  clay,  twdve  feet  thick,  underlies  the 
red  crag.  Beneath  it  is  a  deposit  of  yellow  and  white  sand,  of  consider^ 
able  interest^  in  consequence  of  many  peculiar  fossils  contained  in  it. 
Its  geolo^cal  position  is  probably  the  lowest  part  of  the  London  clay 
proper.  In  this  sand  have  been  found  remains  of  an  opossum  {Didel" 
phifs)  (see  fig.  259),  and  an  insectivorous  bat  (fig.  260),  together  irith 
many  teeth  of  fishes  of  the  shark  fiimily.  Mr.  Colchester,  in  1840,  ob- 
tained other  mammalian  relics  from  Eyson,  among  which  Professor 
Owen  has  recognized  several  teeth  of  the  genus  Hyracotherium  (fig. 
261),  and  the  vertcbno  of  a  large  serpent,  probably  a  Palceophis. 

Fig.  250.  Fig.  800.  Fig^  &6L 


^ 


«^ 


X<dar  tooth  and  pert  of  Jaw 

Molars  of  InBectiyorous  bats, 

Molar  of 

of  opoaaoxn. 

twice  nat  aize. 

ITyraeotheriiim^ 

From  Kj-Bon.* 

From  K78011,  Boffolk. 

As  the  remains  both  of  the  Hyracotherium  and  Palceophis  were  after- 
wards met  with  in  the  London  clay,  as  before  remarked,  these  fossils 
confirm  the  opinion  previously  entertained,  that  the  Eyson  sand  be- 
longs to  the  Lower  Eocene  period.  A  fossil  lower  jaw  i^ith  teeth  from 
the  same  bed  was  at  first  referred  by  Professor  Owen,  in  1840,  to  a 
monkey  called  Macacus  eoccenuSj  and  afterwards  JEopitheeus  ;  but  he 
has  since  (1862)  retracted  this  opinion,  and,  on  reexamination,  and 
with  more  ample  materials  at  his  command,  has  pronounced  it  to  be- 
long to  a  Hyracotherium.  There  is  now,  therefore,  no  Eocene  monkey 
known  to  palsBontolo^ts  unless  M.  Rtktimeyer  is  right  in  referring  to 

*  Annals  of  Nat  Hist,  vol  ir.  Ko.  28,  Nov.  1889. 
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this  family  a  small  fragment  of  a  jaw  with  three  molar  teeth,  found  in 
the  Upper  Eocene  strata  of  the  Swiss  Jura. 

Plastic  or  mottled  clays  and  sands  (C.  2,  p.  281). — The  clays  called 
plastic,  which  lie  immediately  below  the  London  clay,  received  their 
name  originally  in  France  from  being  often  used  in  pottery.  Beds  of 
the  same  age  (the  Woolwich  and  Reading  series  of  Prestwich)  are 
used  for  the  like  purposes  in  England.* 

No  formations  can  be  more  dissimilar  on  the  whole  in  mineral  char- 
acter than  the  Eocene  deposits  of  England  and  Paris ;  those  of  our 
own  island  being  almost  exclusively  of  mechanical  origin, — accumula- 
tions of  mud,  sand,  and  pebbles ;  while  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris 
we  find  a  great  succession  of  strata  composed  of  limestones,  some  of 
them  siliceous,  and  of  crystalline  gypsum  and  siliceous  sandstone,  and 
sometimes  of  pure  flint  used  for  millstones.  Hence  it  is  by  no  means 
an  easy  task  to  institute  an  exact  comparison  between  the  various 
members  of  the  English  and  French  series,  and  to  settle  their  respec- 
tive ages.  It  is  clear  that,  on  the  sites  both  of  Paris  and  London,  a 
continual  change  was  going  on  in  the  fauna  and  flora  by  the  coming 
in  of  new  species  and  the  dying  out  of  others ;  and  contemporaneous 
changes  of  geographical  conditions  were  also  in  progress  in  conse- 
quence of  the  rising  and  sinking  of  the  land  and  bottom  of  the  sea. 
A  particular  subdivision,  therefore,  of  the  time  was  occasionally  repre- 
sented in  one  area  by  land,  in  another  by  an  estuary,  in  a  third  by  the 
sea,  and  even  where  the  conditions  were  in  both  areas  of  a  marine 
character,  there  was  often  shallow  water  in  one,  and  deep  sea  in 
another,  producing  the  want  of  agreement  in  the  state  of  animal  life. 

But  in  regard  to  that  division  of  the  Eocene  series  which  we  have 
now  under  consideration,  we  find  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  for, 
whether  we  study  it  in  the  basins  of  London,  Hampshire,  or  Paris, 
we  recognize  everywhere  the  same  mineral  character.  This  uniformity 
of  aspect  must  be  seen  in  order  to  be  fully  appreciated,  since  the  beds 
consist  simply  of  mottled  clays  and  sand,  with  lignite  and  well-rolled 
flint  pebbles,  derived  from  the  chalk,  and  varying  in  size  from  that  of 
a  pea  to  an  egg.  These  strata  may  be  seen  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  in 
contact  with  the  chalk,  or  in  the  London  basin,  at  Reading,  Black- 
heath,  and  Woolwich.  In  some  of  the  lowest  of  them,  banks  of 
oysters  are  observed,  consisting  of  Ostrea  bellovacina,  so  common  in 
France  in  the  same  relative  position,  and  Ostrea  edulina,  scarcely  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  living  eatable  species.  In  the  same  beds  at 
Bromley,  Dr.  Buckland  found  one  large  pebble  to  which  five  full- 
grown  oysters  were  affixed,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show  that  they  had 
commenced  their  first  growth  upon  it,  and  remained  attached  to  it 
through  life. 

In  several  places,  as  at  Woolwich  on  the  Thames,  at  Newhaven  in 
Sussex,  and  elsewhere,  a  mixture  of  marine  and  freshwater  testacea 

*  Prestwich,  Waterbearing  Strata  of  London,  1861. 
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i,umbedBof  correeponding  age  in  France,  llieyclearif  indi- 
e>t«  points  where  riven  entered  the  Eocene  Re«.  ITnulIy  Uiere  is  a  mix- 
ttue  of  brackish  freshwater,  and  marine  sheUs,  and  sometimes,  as  at 
Woolwich,  proofc  of  the  river  and  the  sea  having  snccessively  pre- 
vuled  on  the  same  epot.  At  New  Charlton,  in  the  suborbs  of  Wool- 
wich, M.  de  la  Condamine  discovered  in  1849,  and  pointed  oat  to 
me,  a  layer  of  Band  associated  with  well-rounded  flint  pebbles  in  which 
nmnerouB  individnals  of  the  Cyrma  telUiulla  were  seen  standing  end- 
wise with  both  their  valves  united,  the  posterior  extremity  of  each 
shell  being  oppermoBt,  as  wonld  happen  if  the  moliusks  had  died  in 
tiieir  natoral  position.  I  have  described  *  a  bank  of  sandy  mnd,  in 
the  delta  of  the  Alabama  River  at  Mobile,  on  the  borders  of  the  Golf 
of  Uezico,  where  in  1846  I  dog  out  at  low  tide  specimens  of  living 
species  of  Cyrttta  and  of  a  Onathodon,  which  were  similarly  placed 
with  their  shells  erect,  or  in  a  position  which  enables  the  animal  to 
protnide  its  siphon  upwards  and  draw  in  or  reject  water  at  pleasme. 
Hie  water  at  Mobile  is  usually  Ircsh,  but  sometimes  brack^  At 
Woolwich  a  body  of  river-water  must  have  flowed  permanently  into 
the  sea  where  the  Cyraue  lived,  and  they  may  have  been  killed  sud- 
denly by  an  influx  of  pure  salt  water,  which  invaded  the  spot  when 
tlte  river  was  low,  or  when  a  subsidence  of  land  took  pUce.  IVaced 
in  one  direction,  or  eastward  toward  Heme  Bay,  the  Woolwich  beds 


•  Second  VMt  (o  tbe  United  Stales,  voL  U.  p.  MM. 
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assume  more  and  more  of  a  marine  character  ;  while  in  an  opposite, 
or  south-western  direction,  they  become,  as  near  Chelsea  and  other 
places,  more  freshwater,  and  contain  UniOj  Paludina^  and  layers  of 
lignite,  so  that  the  land  drained  by  the  ancient  river  seems  clearly  to 
have  been  to  the  south-west  of  the  present  site  of  the  metropolis. 

Before  the  minds  of  geologists  had  become  familiar  with  the  theory 
of  the  gradual  sinking  of  the  land,  and  its  conversion  into  sea  at  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  the  consequent  change  from  shallow  to  deep  water, 
the  freshwater  and  littoral  character  of  this  inferior  group  appeared 
strange  and  anomalous.  After  passing  through  hundreds  of  feet  of 
London  clay,  proved  by  its  fossils  to  have  been  deposited  in  deep  salt 
water,  we  arrive  at  beds  of  fluviatile  origin,  and  in  the  same  underly- 
ing formation  masses  of  shingle,  attaining  at  Blackheath,  near  London, 
a  thickness  of  50  feet,  indicate  the  proximity  of  land,  where  the  flints 
of  the  chalk  were  rolled  into  sand  and  pebbles,  and  spread  continu- 
ously over  wide  spaces.  Such  shingle  always  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  the  series,  whether  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  in  the  Hampshire  or 
London  basins.  It  may  be  asked  why  they  did  not  constitute  simple 
narrow  littoral  zones,  such  as  we  might  look  for  on  an  ancient  sea- 
shore. In  reply  Mr.  Prestwich  has  suggested  that  such  zones  of 
shingle  may  have  been  slowly  formed  on  a  large  scale  at  the  period 
of  the  Thanet  sands  (C.  3,  p.  281),  and  while  the  land  was  sinking 
the  well-rolled  pebbles  may  have  been  dispersed  simultaneously  over 
considerable  areas,  and  exposed  during  gradual  submergence  to  the 
action  of  the  waves  of  the  sea,  aided  occasionally  by  tidal  currents 
and  river  floods. 

Thanet  sands  (C.  3,  p.  281). — The  mottled  or  plastic  clay  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight  and  Hampshire  is  often  seen  in  actual  contact  with  the 
chalk,  constituting  in  such  places  the  lowest  member  of  the  British 
Eocene  series.  But  at  other  points  another  formation  of  marine 
origin,  characterized  by  a  somewhat  diflerent  assemblage  of  organic 
remains,  has  been  shown  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  intervene  between  the 
chalk  and  the  Woolwich  series.  For  these  beds  he  has  proposed  the 
name  of  "  Thanet  Sands,"  because  they  are  well  seen  in  the  Isle  of 
Thanet,  in  the  northern  part  of  Kent,  and  on  the  seacoast  between 
Heme  Bay  and  the  Reculvers,  where  they  consist  of  sands  with  a 
few  concretionary  masses  of  sandstone,  and  contain  among  other 
fossils  Pholadomya  cuneata,  Cyprina  Morrisiiy  Corbula  longirostris, 
Scalaria  Bowerhankii,  &c.  The  greatest  thickness  of  these  beds  is 
about  90  feet. 

GENERAL   TABLE    OF   FRENCH   EOCENE    STRATA. 

UPPER  EOCENE. 

French  BubdiviBloDB.  English  equivalents. 

A.  1.   Gypseous  series  of  Montmartre.  1.   Bembridgc  series,  p.  281. 

A.  2.   Calcaire  silicieux,    or    Travertin  2.   Osborne  and  Headon  series,  p.  284. 
Inf^rieur. 
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A.!.  Gite  de  Betndiainp^  or  fidto      8.  White md tad cbj of  Bnton CBi( 
Hqyesa.  Hula. 


B.  1.  Golcaire  Groflsier.  1.  Bagdiot  and  BraddcBham  beds. 

B.S.  S(H880iiiia]s  Sands,  or  lits  Ck>-      2.  Wanting. 
qiiQlian. 

LOWXR  lOCBB. 

OL 1.  AigOe  de  Londres  at  base  of  ffiU  1.  London  day. 

of  OasMl,  near  DonkiriL  2.  Flaatio  clay  and  sand  with  Hgnile 
Ca.  AigDe  plastiqae  and  lignite.                       (Woolwich  and  Bea^ng  series). 

G.8.  SaUes  de  Bracheoz.  8.  Thanet  sands. 

The  tertiaiy  formations  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris  consists  of  m 
series  of  marine  and  freshwater  strata,  alternating  with  each  other, 
and  filling  up  a  depression  in  the  chalk.  The  area  which  thej  occapj 
has  been  called  the  Paris  basin,  and  is  about  180  miles  in  its  greatest 
*  length  frt)m  north  to  sonth,  and  abont  90  miles  in  breadth  from  east 
to  west  (see  Map,  p.  221).  MM.  Cavier  and  Brongniart  atteinpted,  in 
1810,  to  distinguish  five  different  groups,  comprising  three  freshwater 
and  two  marine,  which  were  supposed  to  imply  that  the  waters  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  rivers  and  lakes,  had  been  hj  turns  admitted  into  and 
ezdnded  from  the  same  area.  Investigations  since  made  in  the 
Hampshire  and  London  basins  have  rather  tended  to  confirm  these 
▼lews,  at  least  so  far  as  to  show  that  since  the  commencement  of  the 
Eocene  period  there  have  been  great  movements  of  the  bed  of  the 
sea,  and  of  the  adjoining  lands,  and  that  the  superposition  of  deep 
sea  to  shallow  water  deposits  (the  London  clay,  for  example,  to  the 
Woolwich  beds)  can  only  be  explained  by  referring  to  such  move- 
ments. Nevertheless,  it  appears,  from  the  researches  of  M.  Oonstant 
Provost,  that  some  of  the  minor  alternations  and  intermixtures  of 
freshwater  and  marine  doposits,  in  the  Paris  basin,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  imagining  both  to  have  been  simultaneously  in  progress,  in 
the  same  bay  of  the  same  sea,  or  a  gulf  into  which  many  rivers 
entered. 

Gypseous  series  of  Mbntmartre. — ^To  enlarge  on  the  numerous  sub- 
divisions of  the  Parisian  strata  would  lead  me  beyond  my  present  lim- 
its ;  I  shall  therefore  give  some  examples  only  of  the  most  important 
formations  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  Table. 

Beneath  the  Ores  de  Fontainebleau,  often  called  '^  Upper  marine 
sands,"  and  belonging  to  the  Lower  Miocene,  as  before  stated,  we  find, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  a  series  of  white  and  green  marls,  with 
subordinate  beds  of  gypsum.  A.,  Table,  p.  297.  These  are  most 
largely  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the  Paris  basin,  and,  among 
other  places,  in  the  hill  of  Montmartre,  where  its  fossils  were  first 
studied  by  Cuvier. 

The  gypsum  quarried  there  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster  of  Paris 
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occurs  as  a  granular  crystalline  rock,  and  together  with  the  associated 
marls,  contains  land  and  fluviatile  shells,  together  with  the  bones  and 
skeletons  of  birds  and  quadrupeds.  Several  landplants  are  also  met 
with,  among  which  are  fine  specimens  of  the  fan  palm  or  palmetto 
tribe  {Flabellaria).  The  remains  also  of  freshwater  fish,  and  of  croc- 
odiles and  other  reptiles,  occur  in  the  gypsum.  The  skeletons  of 
mammalia  are  usually  isolated,  often  entire,  the  most  delicate  extremi- 
ties being  preserved ;  as  if  the  carcases,  clothed  with  their  flesh  and 
skin,  had  been  floated  down  soon  after  death,  and  while  they  were  still 
swollen  by  the  gases  generated  by  their  first  decomposition.  The  few 
accompanying  shells  are  of  those  light  kinds  which  frequently  float  on 
the  surface  of  rivers,  together  with  wood. 

M.  Pr6vost  has  therefore  suggested  that  a  river  may  have  swept 
away  the  bodies  of  animals,  and  the  plants  which  lived  on  its  borders, 
or  in  the  lakes  which  it  traversed,  and  may  have  carried  them  down 
into  the  centre  of  the  gulf  into  which  flowed  the  waters  impregnated 
with  sulphate  of  lime.  We  know  that  the  Fiume  Salso  in  Sicily 
enters  the  sea  so  charged  with  various  salts  that  the  thirsty  cattle 
refuse  \o  drink  of  it.  A  stream  of  sulphureous  water  as  white  as 
milk,  descends  into  the  sea  from  the  volcanic  mountain  of  Idienne 
on  the  east  of  Java ;  and  a  great  body  of  hot  water,  charged  with 
sulphuric  acid,  rushed  down  from  the  same  volcano  on  one  occasion, 
and  inundated  a  large  tract  of  country,  destroying,  by  its  noxious  prop- 
erties, all  the  vegetation.*  In  like  manner  the  Pusanibio,  or  "  Vin- 
egar River,"  of  Columbia,  which  rises  at  the  foot  of  Purac6,  an 
extinct  volcano,  V500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  strongly  im- 
pregnated with  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  and  with  oxide  of 
iron.  We  may  easily  suppose  the  waters  of  such  streams  to  have 
properties  noxious  to  marine  animals,  and  in  this  manner  the  entire 
absence  of  marine  remains  in  the  ossiferous  gypsum  may  be  explained.f 
There  are  no  pebbles  or  coarse  sand  in  the  gypsum  ;  a  circumstance 
which  agrees  well  with  the  hypothesis  that  these  beds  were  precipi- 
tated from  water  holding  sulphate  of  Hme  in  solution,  and  floating  the 
remains  of  different  animals. 

In  this  formation  the  relics  of  about  fifty  species  of  quadrupeds, 
including  the  genera  Paleotherium  (see  fig.  220),  Anoplotherium  (see 
fig.  219),  and  others,  have  been  found,  all  extinct,  and  nearly  four- 
fifths  of  them  belonging  to  the  Perissodactyle  or  odd-toed  division  of 
the  order  Pachydermata,  which  now  contains  only  four  living  genera, 
namely,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  horse,  and  hyrax.  With  them  a  few 
carnivorous  animals  are  associated,  among  which  are  the  Hycenodon 
dasyuroides,  a  species  of  dog,  Canis  ParisiensiSy  and  a  weasel,  C^n- 
odon  Parisiensis,      Of  the  Rodentia  are  found  a  squirrel ;   of  the 


*  Leyde  Magaz.  voor  Wetensch.  Konst  en  Lett,  partie  v.  cahier  L  p.  71.    Cited 
by  Rozct,  Journ.  de  Geologic,  torn.  i.  p.  43. 
f  M.  C.  Prevost,  Submersions  It^ratives,  &c.     Note  23. 
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CkdropUrOj  a  bai;  while  the  Manupiaiia  (an  order  now  confined  to 
America,  Anrtralia,  and  some  contigaooB  idands)  are  represented  hj 
an  opposom. 

Of  birdfli  about  ten  species  have  bem  ascertained,  the  skeletons  of 
some  of  which  are  entire.  None  of  them  are  referable  to  existing 
flpedes.*  Hie  same  remark  implies  to  the  fish,  according  to  MM. 
Cavier  and  Agasaiz,  as  also  to  flie  reptiles.  Among  the  last  are  croo- 
odiles  and  tortoises  of  the  genera  £mifs  and  Trumffx. 

Hie  tribe  of  land  qnadnipeds  most  abundant  in  this  formation  is 
soeh  as  now  inhabits  alluyial  plains  and  marshes,  and  the  banks  of 
rivers  and  lakes,  a  class  most  exposed  to  suffer  hj  river  inundations. 
Among  these  were  several  species  of  Pakotheriumj  a  genus  before 
alluded  to  (p.  283).  These  were  assodated  with  the  Anoplotheriumy 
a  tribe  intermediate  between  pachyderms  and  ruminants.  One  of 
the  three  divisions  of  this  femilj  was  called  bj  Cuvier  Xijdkoion, 
Uieir  forms  were  slender  and  el^ant,  and  one^  named  X^pkodom 
ffraeUe  (fig.  264),  was  about  the  size  of  the  chamois ;  and  Cuvier  in- 
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Ziphodcn  gracilA,  or  AnoplotKerium  gr<iciU,  Coyier.    Sestond  oafline. 

ferred  from  the  skeleton  that  it  was  as  light,  graceful,  and  agile  as  the 
gBEelle. 

When  the  French  osteologist  declared,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century,  that  all  the  fossil  quadrupeds  of  the  g3rpsmn  of  Paris 
were  extinct,  the  announcement  of  so  startling  a  fact,  on  such  high 
authority,  created  a  powerful  sensation,  and  from  that  time  a  new  im- 
pulse was  given  throughout  Europe  to  the  progress  of  geological  in- 
vestigation. Eminent  nuturalists,  it  is  true,  had  long  before  main- 
tained that  the  shells  and  zoophytes  met  with  in  many  ancient  Euro- 
pom  rocks  had  ceased  to  be  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  but  the  majority 
even  of  the  educated  classes  continued  to  believe  that  the  species  of 
Anitnala  and  plants,  now  contemporary  vdih  man,  were  the  same  as 
those  which  been  called  into  beiug  when  the  planet  itself  was  created* 


*  Cayier,  Oss.  Foss.,  torn,  iii  p.  265. 
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It  was  easy  to  throw  discredit  upon  the  new  doctrine  by  asking 
whether  corals,  shells,  and  other  creatures  previously  unknown,  were 
not  annually  discovered  ?  and  whether  living  forms  corresponding  with 
the  fossils  might  not  yet  be  dredged  up  from  seas  hitherto  unexamined  9 
But  from  the  era  of  the  publication  of  Cuvier's  "  Ossements  Fossiles," 
and  still  more  his  popular  Treatise  called  "  A  Theory  of  the  Earth," 
sounder  views  began  to  prevail.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that 
most  of  the  mammalia  found  in  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre  differed 
even  generically  from  any  now  known  to  exist,  and  the  extreme  improba- 
bility that  any  of  them,  especially  the  larger  ones,  would  ever  be  found 
surviving  in  continents  yet  unexplored,  was  made  manifest.  Moreover, 
the  non-admixture  of  a  single  living  species  in  the  midst  of  so  rich  a 
fossil  fauna  was  a  striking  proof  that  there  had  existed  in  that 
r^on  a  state  of  the  earth's  surfEwe  zoologically  unconnected  with  the 
present. 

Fossil  footprints, — ^There  are  three  superimposed  masses  of  gypsum 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  separated  by  intervening  deposits  of 
laminated  marl.  In  the  uppermost  of  the  three  in  the  valley  of  Mont- 
morency M.  Desnoyers  discovered  in  1859  many  footprints  of  animals 
occurring  at  no  less  than  six  different  levels.*  The  gypsum  to  which 
they  belong  varies  from  thirty  to  fifty  feet  in  thickness,  and  is  that 
which  has  yielded  to  the  naturalist  the  largest  number  of  bones  and 
skeletons  of  mammalia,  birds,  and  reptiles.  I  visited  the  quarries, 
soon  after  the  discoveiy  was  made  known,  with  M.  Desnoyers,  who 
also  showed  me  large  slabs  in  the  Museum  at  Paris,  where,  on  the  up- 
per planes  of  stratification,  the  indented  footmarks  were  seen,  while 
corresponding  casts  in  relief  appeared  on  the  lower  surfaces  of  the 
strata  of  gypsum  which  were  immediately  superimposed.  A  thin  film 
of  marl,  which  before  it  was  dried  and  condensed  by  pressure  must 
have  represented  a  much  thicker  layer  of  soft  mud,  intervened  be- 
tween the  beds  of  solid  gypsum.  On  this  mud  the  animals  had 
trodden,  and  made  impressions  which  had  penetrated  to  the  gypseous 
mass  below,  then  evidently  unconsolidated.  Tracks  of  the  Anoplo- 
therium  with  its  bisulcate  hoof,  and  the  trilobed  footprints  of  Paleo- 
therium,  were  seen  of  different  sizes,  corresponding  to  those  of  several 
species  of  these  genera  which  Cuvier  had  reconstructed,  while  in  the 
the  same  beds  were  footmarks  of  carnivorous  mammalia.  The  tracks 
also  of  fluviatile,  lacustrine,  and  terrestrial  tortoises  {Emys,  Trionyx^ 
Ac),  have  been  discovered,  also  those  of  crocodiles,  iguanas,  geckos, 
and  great  batrachians,  and  the  footprints  of  a  huge  bird,  apparently  a 
wader,  of  the  size  of  the  gastomis,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel 
There  were  likewise  impressions  of  the  feet  of  other  creatures,  some 
of  them  clearly  distinguishable  from  any  of  the  fifty  extinct  types  of 
mammalia,  of  which  the  bones  have  been  found  in  the  Paris  gypsum. 

*  Sur  des  Emprcintes  do  Pas  d*Anlmaiix,  par  M.  J.  Desnoyers.  Oompte  Rendu 
de  rinstitut,  1859. 
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OtUain  nl'jy.-ix.  or  Tnrtrrim  in/irit^r  lA.  2,  p.  ±97), — ^Thi*  eom- 
paet  rZL^*»-v'l*  LIiii^t.:'r.e  erren  i*  orer  a  wide  aredL  It  resembles  a 
ptecipitaze  fr:-Ei  the  water*  •-.■f  mineral  sprinjrsw  and  i*  often  traTersed 
by  saaH  emptv  *iniioc5  cavinesw  It  is^  f>r  the  m«>ft  part,  deroid  of 
offganit^  ri^rrjur.*,  bat  in  «4:>me  places  c*>ntaiii$  freshwater  and  land 
wfjftttifA,  az.  1  Le^er  any  marine  f*><$ils.  The  oaI^.'aire  sHiceox  and  the 
eafeazrr  i*?  :**ier  oscally  'Dccapy  dLstinct  parts  oi  the  Pari>  basin,  the 
one  atttainiL^  izx  flillest  derelopment  in  th«>&e  pIsces  where  the  other  is 
of  sii^t  th::k:ie«.  Thev  are  desoribed  br  S'.'^me  writers  as  ahemat- 
n^  with  ea^h  other  towanl  the  centre  of  the  basin,  as  at  S^rgy  and 
Onr. 

The  jzypwnn,  with  its  a&s«>^iated  marls  before  described,  is  in  great- 
cat  font  Xf/wzrA  the  'ientre  of  the  basin,  where  the  caloaire  crossier 
and  eaitairt  aulceax  are  Ie$s  folly  developed. 

(irre^  de  BeancAamp,  or  SabU*  moyeiw  <  A.  3,  p.  29SV — la  some  parts 
cf  the  Paria  ba»in«  ^ands  and  marls,  called  the  Gres  de  Beauchamp.  or 
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Sables  moyens,  divide  the  gypseous  beds  from  the  calcaire  grossicr 
proper.  These  aands,  in  which  a  small  nummulite  (J^.  varwlaria)  is 
veiy  abuadaot,  contMn  more  than  300  species  of  marine  shells,  many 
of  them  peculiar,  but  others  common  to  the  neit  division. 

Calcaire  grosiier,  upper  and  middle  (B.  1,  p.  298). — The  upper  divis- 
ion of  this  group  consists  in  great  part  of  beds  of  compact,  fragile 
limestone,  with  some  intercalated  green  marls.  The  shells  in  some 
parts  are  a  mixture  of  Cerilkiam,  Cycloitoma,  and  Corbula  -  in  Others 
Limnea,  Cerilkium,  Paludiita,  &c.  In  the  latter,  the  bones  of  reptiles 
and  mammalia,  Paleolheriam  and  Lophiodon,  have  been  found.  The 
middle  division,  or  calcure  grossier  proper,  consists  of  a  coarse  lime- 
stone, often  passing  into  sand.  It  cont^ns  the  greater  namber  of  the 
fossil  shells  which  characterize  the  Paris  basin.  No  less  than  400  dis- 
tinct species  have  been  procured  from  a  single  spot  near  Grignon, 
whore  they  are  embedded  in  a  calcareous  sand,  chiefly  formed  of  com- 
minuted shells,  in  which,  nevertheless,  individuals  in  a  perfect  state  of 
preservation,  both  of  marine,  terrestrial,  and  freshwater  species,  are 
mingled  together.  Some  of  the  marine  shells  may  have  lived  on  the 
spot ;  but  the  Ct/closloma  and  Limnea  must  have  been  brought  thither 
by  rivers  and  currents,  and  the  quantity  of  triturated  sheila  implies 
considerable  movement  in  the  waters. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  in  this  assemblage  of  fossil  testacea 
than  the  great  proportion  of  species  referable  to  the  genus  Cerithium 
(see  figures,  p.  240).  Tliere  occur  no  less  than  137  species  of  this 
geuus  in  the  Paris  basin,  and  almost  all  of  them  in  the  calcaire  gros- 
sier. Most  of  the  living  C'erilhta  inhabit  the  sea  near  the  mouths  of 
rivers,  where  the  waters  are  brackish  ;  so  that  their  abundance  in  the 
marine  strata  now  under  consideration  is  in  harmony  with  the  hy- 
pothesis thai  the  Paris  basin  formed  a  gulf  into  which  several  rivers 
flowed. 

lu  some  parts  of  the  calcaire  grosuer  round  Paris,  certain  beds 
occur  of  a  stone  used  in  building,  and  called  by  the  EVeuch  geologistB 
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"  SGIiollto  limeatone."  It  b  alniost  entirely  nude  up  of  miUions  of 
mioroacopic  ahella,  of  the  bub  of  minate  graiiu  of  und,  wbich  all 
belong  to  the  claasFonuniniferiL  Figures  of  tome  of  these  sie  giroD 
in  the  snnesed  woodcut  As  this  miliolitio  stone  neror  ocean  in  the 
FalunB,  or  Upper  Miocene  strata  of  Brittany  and  Tooiaine,  it  often 
fdmisheB  the  geologist  vith  a  usefiil  criterion  for  distingnishing  the 
detached  Eocene  and  Miocene  formations  scattered  orer  those  and 
other  adjoining  provinces.  The  dbcovery  of  the  remains  of  Faleo- 
theriom  and  other  mammalia  in  some  of  the  upper  beds  of  the  cat 
cadre  grossier  shows  that  these  land  animals  began  to  exist  before  the 
deposition  of  the  overlying  gypseous  series  had  commenced. 

homer  Caleaire  groisier,  or  Olauamie  ffrtutiirt  (B.  1,  p.  398). — Hie 
lower  part  of  the  caleaire  grossier,  which  often  contains  mnch  green 
earth,  is  characterized  at  Auvcrs,  near  Pontoiac,  to  the  north  of  Paris, 
and  still  more  in  the  environs  of  Compiegne,  by  the  abundance  of 
nummulites,  consisting  chiefly  of  JV".  Imvigata,  JV.  icabra,  and  N.  La- 
marcki,  which  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  some  of  the  stony 
strata,  though  these  same  foraminifera  are  wanting  in  beds  of  umilar 
^e  in  the  immediate  environs  of  Paris. 

SoUiotinai*  landt,  or  lAU  coqtiiilun  (B.  2,  p.  &9B). — ^Below  the 
preceding  formation,  shelly  sands  are  seen,  of  considerable  thicknesa, 
especially  at  Cuisse-Lamotte,  near  Compiegne,  and  other  localities  in 
the  Soissonnals,  about  fifty  miles  N.  E.  of  Paris,  from  which  abont  300 
species  of  shcllH  have  been  obtained,  many  of  them  common  to  the 
calcure  grossier  and  the  Bracklesham  beds  of  England,  and  many 
pecoliar.  The  Nvmmwlilu  platmlala  is  very  abundant,  and  the 
t  characteristic  shell  is  the  Nerila  amoidea,  Lam.,  a  fossil  which 

1  a  very  wide  geographical  range ;  for,  as  M.  d'Archiac  remarks, 
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it  sccompaDiea  the  nnmiiialitic  formation  from  Europe  to  India,  hav- 
ing been  found  in  Cntch,  near  the  months  of  the  Indus,  associated 
witli  NumwMliUt  seabra.  No  less  than  33  shells  of  this  group  are 
■aid  to  be  identical  with  sheila  of  the  London  clay  proper,  yet,  after 
rioting  Cnisse-Lamotte  and  other  localities  of  the  "Sables  inf^rieurs" 
of  Archiac,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Preatwich,  that  the  latter  are  probably 
newer  than  the  London  clay,  and  perhaps  older  than  the  Bracklesham 
beds  of  England.  The  London  clay  secmi  to  be  unrepresented  in  the 
Paris  basin,  unless  partially  so,  by  these  sands.*  One  of  the  shells 
of  the  sandy  beds  of  the  Soissonnaia  is  adduced  by  M.  Deshayes  aa 
an  example  of  the  changes  which  certain  species  underwent  in  the 
■nccessive  stages  of  their  esbtence.  It  seems  that  different  rarieties 
of  the  Cardium  porwlotam  are  characteriatic  of  different  formations. 


Oatdiun  poniictwn^    Tvit  and  LondoD  taoliiL 

In  the  SoissonnaJs  this  shell  acquires  but  a  amall  volume,  and  has 
many  peculiarities,  which  disappear  in  the  lowest  beds  of  the  calcaire 
groasicr.  In  these  the  shell  att^s  its  full  size,  with  many  distinetiTe 
characters,  which  arc  ag^  modified  in  the  uppermost  beds  of  the 
calcaire  grossier;  and  these  last  modifications  of  fonn  are  preserved 
throughout  the  "  upper  marine  "  (or  Lower  Miocene)  series-f 


LOWER  aocEm 


Argik  plailique  (C.  3,  p.  298). — At  the  base  of  the  tertiary  system 
in  France  are  extensive  dcpouta  of  sands,  with  occasional  beds  of  day 
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used  for  pottery,  and  called  '^aigile  plastiqae.''  Fossil  oysters  (Oflrsqi 
helhvaema)  abound  in  some  places,  and  in  others  there  is  a  mixture  of 
fluviatile  shells,  such  as  Cf^rena  eundformU  (fig.  262,  p.  296),  Jfefosita 
h^qwrnata  (fig.  268),  and  others,  firequently  met  with  in  beds  occupying 
the  same  position  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  Layers  of  lignite  alao 
accompany  the  inferior  clays  and  sands. 

Immediately  upon  the  chalk  at  the  bottom  of  all  the  tertiary  strata 
in  France  there  generally  is  a  conglomerate  or  breccia  of  rolled  and 
angular  chalk-fiints,  cemented  by  cilicious  sand.  These  beds  i^pea^ 
to  be  of  littoral  origin,  and  imply  the  previous  emergence  of  the  chalk, 
and  its  waste  by  denudation.  In  the  year  1 855,  the  tibia  and  femur  of 
a  laige  bird  equalling  at  least  the  ostrich  in  size  were  found  at  Meudon, 
near  Paris,  at  the  base  of  the  Plastic  day.  This  bird,  to  which  the 
name  of  Oastarnis  ParUienna  has  been  assigned,  i^pears,  from  the 
Memoirs  of  MM.  Hubert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to  belong  to  an  extinct 
genus.  Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  dass  of  wading  land  birds 
rather  than  to  an  aquatic  species.* 

That  a  formation  so  much  explored  for  economical  purposes  as  the 
Aigile  Fhistique  around  Paris,  and  the  clays  and  sands  of  correspond- 
ing age  near  London,  should  never  have  afforded  any  vestige  of  a 
feathered  biped  previously  to  the  year  1855,  shows  what  diligent 
search  and  what  skill  in  osteologicai  interpretation  are  acquired  before 
the  existence  of  birds  of  remote  ages  can  be  proved  by  more  decisive 
evidence  than  their  footprints. 

Sables  de  Bracheux  (C.  3,  p.  208). — ^The  marine  sands  called  the 
Sables  de  Bracheux  (a  place  near  Beauvais),  are  considered  by  M. 
H6bert  to  be  older  than  the  Lignites  and  Plastic  clay,  and  to  concide 
in  age  with  the  Thanet  Sands  of  England.  At  La  Fere,  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Aisne,  in  a  deposit  of  this  age,  a  fossil  skull  has  been 
found  of  a  quadruped  called  by  Blainville  Arctocyon  prinutvus,  and 
supposed  by  him  to  be  related  both  to  the  bear  and  to  the  Kinkajou 
{Cercoleptes).  This  creature  appears  to  be  the  oldest  known  tertiary 
mammifcr. 

Nummulitic  formation  of  Europe^  Asia,  dtc. — ^When  I  visited  Bel- 
gium and  French  Flanders  in  1861,  with  a  view  of  comparing  the  ter- 
tiary strata  of  those  countries  with  the  English  series,  I  found  that 
all  the  beds  between  the  Lower  Miocene  or  Liniburg  formations  and 
the  Lower  Eocene  or  London  clay  proper,  might  be  conveniently  divided 
into  three  sections,  distinguished,  among  other  pala^ontological  char^ 
acters,  by  three  different  species  of  nunrnmlities,  iV.  variolaria  in  upper 
beds,  N,  loBvigata  in  the  middle,  and  N,  planulata  in  the  lower.  Af- 
ter I  had  adopted  this  classification,  I  found,  what  I  had  overlooked  or 
forgotten,  that  the  superposition  of  these  three  species  in  the  order 
here  assigned  to  them  had  been  previously  recognized  in  the  North 
of  France,  in  1842,  by  Viscount  d'Archiac    The  same  author,  in 

*  Quart  GeoL  Joum.,  voL  xii.  p.  204,  1866. 
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^the  valuable  monograpli  publislied  by  him  in  1853,*  has  observed 
that  a  somewhat  similar  distribution  of  these  and  other  species  in 
time,  prevails  very  widely  in  the  South  of  France  and  in  the 
P3rrenees,  as  well  as  in  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  and  in  Istria — ^the 
lowest  nummulitic  beds  being  characterized  by  fewer  and  smaller 
species,  the  middle  by  a  greater  number  and  by  those  which  individ- 
ually attain  the  largest  dimensions,  and  the  uppermost  beds  again  by 
small  species. 

In  the  treatise  alluded  to,  M.  d'Archiac  describes  no  less  than  fifty- 
two  species  of  this  genus,  and  considers  that  they  are  all  of  them  char- 
acteristic of  those  tertiary  strata  which  I  have  called  Middle  Eocene. 
In  very  few  instances  at  least  do  certain  species  diverge  from  this 
narrow  limit,  whether  into  incumbent  or  subjacent  tertiary  formations, 
one  or  two  species  only,  of  which  Nummulites  intermedia^  also  a 
Middle  Eocene  form,  is  an  example,  ascend  into  the  Lower  Miocene, 
but  it  seems  doubtful  whether  any  of  them  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  London  clay.  Certainly  they  have  never  been  traced  so  low 
down  as  the  marine  beds,  coeval  with  the  Plastic  clay  or  Lignite,  in 
any  country  of  which  the  geology  has  been  well  worked  out.  This 
conclusion  is  a  very  unexpected  result  of  recent  inquiry,  since  for 
many  years  it  was  a  matter  of  controversy  whether  the  nummulitic 
rocks  of  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees  ought  not  to  be  regarded  as  cretace- 
ous rather  than  Eocene.  The  late  M.  Alex.  Brongniart  first  declared 
the  specific  identity  of  many  shells  of  the  marine  Eocene  strata  near 
Paris,  and  those  of  the  nummulitic  formation  of  Switzerland,  although 
he  obtained  these  last  from  the  summit  of  the  Diablerets,  one  of  the 
loftiest  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  which  rises  more  than  10,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  nummulitic  limestone  of  the  Alps  is  often  of  great  thickness, 
and  is  immediately  covered  by  another  series  of  strata  of  dark-col- 
ored slates,  marls,  and  fucoidal  sandstones,  to  the  whole  of  which  the 
provincial  name  of  "  flysch"  has  been  given  in  parts  of  Switzerland. 
The  researches  of  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  in  the  Alps  in  1847  have 
shown  that  all  these  tertiary  strata  enter  into  the  disturbed  and  lof- 
tiest portion  of  the  Alpine  chain,  to  the  upheaval  of  which  they  enable 
us  therefore  to  assign  a  comparatively  modem  date. 

The  nummulitic  formation,  with  its  characteristic  fossils,  plays  a  far 
more  conspicuous  part  than  any  other  tertiary  group  in  the  solid 
firamework  of  the  earth's  crust,  whether  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
It  often  attains  a  thickness  of  many  thousand  feet,  and  extends  from 
the  Alps  to  the  Carpathians,  and  is  in  full  force  in  the  north  of 
Africa,  as,  for  example,  in  Algeria  and  Morocco.  It  has  also  been 
traced  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  largely  quarried  of  old  for  the  build- 
•ing  of  the  Pyramids,  into  Asia  Minor,  and  across  Persia  by  Bagdad 
to  the  mouths  of  the  Indus,     It  occurs  not  only  in  Cutch,  but  in  the 

*  Animaux  Fobs,  du  Groupe  nummuL  de  Plnde.    Paris,  1853. 
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monntaiii  nngM  which  Mparate  Sdnde  from  Penia,  and  which  fbim 
the  paoscB  leiuliiig  to  Caboid ;  and  it  has  been  followed  atill  &iftar 
eutward  into  India,  aa  ftr  as  eaatem  Bengal  and  the  frontien  of 
China. 

Hfrm- 


'  Dr.  T.  Utanpaon  found  nmnmnlitM  at  an  elevation  of  no  leas  than 
10,500  feet  above  Uie  level  of  the  bob,  in  Werton  Thibet 
One  of  the  i^n^ee,  which  I  myself  foond  vety  abnndant  on  the 
flanks  of  the  Pyreneea,  in  a  compact  crystalline 
marble  (fig.  971),  is  called  by  M.  d'Aichiac 
JfttmmviiUi  Ptuehi.  The  aame  is  also  very 
ctHnmon  in  rocks  of  the  umo  age  in  the  Caiy 
pathians. 

Another  large  speciea  (see  fig,  273),  JVttm- 

mvlita  exponetu,  3.  Sow.,  occurs  not  only  in 

the  South  of  France,  near  Das,  but  in  Oer- 

many,  Italy,  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Catch  ;  also  in 

the  raonntains  of  Sylhet,  on  the  frontiers  of 

China. 

In  many  of  the  distant  conntries  above  allnded  to,  in  Catch,  for 

example,  some  of  the  same  shells,  such  as  ITerila  amoidea  (fig.  269), 

accompany  the  nnmmnUtes,  as  in  France. 

The  opinion  of  many  observers,  that  the  ymntnnlitic  formation 
belongs  partly  to  the  cretaceous  era,  seems  chiefly  to  have  arisen 
from  confounding  an  allied  genus,  Orbitoides,  with  the  tme  Nnm- 
mulitc 

When  we  have  once  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  nnmmnUtic 
formation  occupies  a  middle  place  in  the  Eocene  series,  we  are  struck 
with  the  comparatively  modem  date  to  which  some  of  the  greatest 
revolutions  in  the  phyucal  gec^raphy  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Northern 
Africa  most  be  referred.  All  the  mountMn  chains,  such  as  the  Alps, 
Pyrenees,  Carpathians,  and  Himalayas,  into  the  composition  of  whose 
central  and  loftiest  parts  the  nummnlitic  strata  enter  bodily,  conld 
have  had  no  existence  till  after  the  Middle  Eocene  period.  During 
that  period  the  sea  prevwlcd  where  these  chains  now  rise,  for  num- 
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mulites  and  their  accompanying  testacea  were  unquestionably  inhabit- 
ants of  salt  water.  Before  these  events,  comprising  the  conversion 
of  a  wide  area  from  a  sea  to  a  continent,  England  had  been  peopled, 
as  I  before  pointed  oat  (p.  294),  by  various  quadrupeds,  by  herbiv- 
orous pachyderms,  by  insectivorous  bats,  and  by  opossums. 

Almost  all  the  extinct  volcanoes  which  preserve  any  remains  of 
their  original  form,  or  from  the  craters  of  which  lava  streams  can  be 
traced,  are  more  modem  than  the  Eocene  fauna  now  under  consider- 
ation ;  and  besides  these  superficial  monuments  of  the  action  of  heat, 
Plutonic  influences  have  worked  vast  changes  in  the  texture  of  rocks 
within  the  same  period.  Some  members  of  the  nummulitic  and 
overlying  tertiary  strata  called  fiyach  have  actually  been  converted  in 
the  central  Alps  into  crystalline  rocks,  and  transformed  into  marble, 
quartz-rock,  mica-schist,  and  gneiss.* 


EOCENB    STRATA   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

In  North  America  the  Eocene  formations  occupy  a  large  area  bor- 
dering the  Atlantic,  which  increases  in  breadth  and  importance  as  it 
is  traced  southward  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  Georgia  and 
Alabama.  They  also  occur  in  Louisiana  and  other  States  both  east 
and  west  of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  At  Claiborne  in  Alabama, 
no  less  than  four  hundred  species  of  marine  shells,  with  many  echino- 
derms  and  teeth  of  fish,  characterize  one  member  of  this  system. 
Among  the  shells,  the  Cardita  planicosta,  before  mentioned  (fig.  235, 
p.  288),  is  iu  abundance ;  and  this  fossil  and  some  others  identical 
with  European  species,  or  very  nearly  allied  to  them,  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the  Claiborne  beds  agree  in  age  with  the  central  or 
Bracklesham  group  of  England,  and  with  the  calcaire  grossier  of 
Paris.f 

Higher  in  the  series  is  a  remarkable  calcareous  rock,  formerly 
called  "  the  nummulite  limestone,"  from  the  great  number  of  discoid 
bodies  resembling  nummulites  which  it  contains,  fossils  now  referred 
by  A.  d'Orbigny  to  the  genus  Orhitoides,  which  has  been  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Carpenter  to  belong  to  the  foraminifera.f  That  natu- 
ralist, moreover,  is  of  opinion  that  the  Orbitoides  alluded  to  (0. 
Mantelli)  Is  of  the  same  species  as  one  found  in  Cutch  in  the  Middle 
Eocene  or  nummulitic  formation  of  India.  The  following  section 
will  enable  the  reader  to  understand  the  position  of  three  subdivis- 
ions of  the  Eocene  series,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3,  the  relations  of  which  I 


*  Murchison,  Quart.  Joum.  of  Geol  Soc.,  vol  v.,  and  Lyell,  vol  ri.,  1850.  An- 
niversary Address. 

f  See  paper  by  the  Author,  Quart  Joum.  Geol  Soc.,  vol.  iv.  p.  12 ;  and  Second 
Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol  ii.  p.  69. 

X  Quart  Joum.  GeoL  Soc.,  vol  vL  p.  82. 
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ascOTtained  in  Olarke  Ck>iint7y  befcweeii  fhe  men  Alabama  and  Tom- 
beekbee.  V^^V-^ 

The  lowest  sel  of  atrata.  No.  1,  liaving  a  ihic^esa  of  more  than 
100  feet,  comprise  nuixly  beds,  in  which  the  Oitrea  UUmformu  occnni 
a  shell  Tanging  from  Alabama  to  "Vuginia,  and  being  a  representatiye 
fonn  of  the  Oitrea  JlabeUvla  of  the  Bocene  gronp  of  Eorope.  In 
other  beds  of  No.  1,  two  European  shellsi  Cardita  jpianieotta^  before 
mentioned,  and  Solarium  canalieulatum^  are  found  with  a  great  many 
other  species  peculiar  to  America.  Nmnerons  corals  also,  and  the 
remains  of  placoid  fish  and  of  rays,  occur,  and  the  ''swords"  (fig. 
287,  p.  289),  as  they  are  called,  of  sword-fishes,  all  bearing  a  great 
generic  likeness  to  those  of  the  Eocene  strata  of  England  and  France. 

No.  2  (fig.  278)  is  a  white  limestone,  sometimes  soft  and  argilla 


llg.978. 


1.  Band,  marl,  Ao,  with  wunerons  foBsila. 

8.  White  or  rotten  limestone,  with  Zeuglodan,      ^  EooeiM. 

8.  Orbltoidal,  or  so-called  nnmmolltio  limestone. 

4.  Orerlying  formation  of  sand  and  clay  withont  fosaila.    Age  nnknown. 


} 


ceons,  but  in  parts  very  compact  and  calcareous.  It  contains  several 
peculiar  corals,  and  a  large  nautilus  allied  to  N.  ziczae ;  also  in  its 
upper  bed  a  gigantic  cetacean,  called  Zeuglodon  by  Owen.* 

The  colossal  bones  of  this  cetacean  are  so  plentiful  in  the  interior 
of  Clarke  County  as  to  be  characteristic  of  the  formation.  The  ver- 
tebral column  of  one  skeleton  found  by  Dr.  Buckley  at  a  spot  visited 
by  me,  extended  to  the  length  of  nearly  70  feet,  and  not  far  off  part 
of  another  backbone  nearly  60  feet  long  was  dug  up.  I  obtained 
evidence,  during  a  short  excursion,  of  so  many  localities  of  this  fossil 
animal  withia  a  distance  of  10  miles,  as  to  lead  me  to  conclude  that 
they  must  have  belonged  to  at  least  forty  distinct  individuals. 

Professor  Owen  first  pointed  out  that  this  huge  animal  was  not  rep- 
tilian, since  each  tooth  was  furnished  with  double  roots  (see  fig.  274), 
implanted  in  corresponding  double  sockets ;  and  his  opinion  of  the 
cetacean  nature  of  the  fossil  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Dr.  Wyman 
and  Dr.  R.  W.  Gibbes.  That  it  was  an  extinct  mammal  of  the  whale 
tribe  has  since  been  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the 
entire  skull  of  another  fossil  species  of  the  same  family,  having  the 

*  See  paper  by  R.  W.  Gibbes,  Joum.  of  Acad.  Nat.  Scl  Philad.,  vol.  i.,  1847. 
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dooble  occipital  condyles  oiAy  met  with  in  mammals,  aod  the  convo- 
luted tympanic  bones  which  are  characteristic  of  cetaceans. 

Kear  the  junction  of  No.  2  and  the  incumbent  limestone,  So.  3, 
next  to  lie  mentioned,  arc  strata  characterized  by  the  following  shells: 
Spondylus  dumosoi  {Plat/iotlonui  d-amoaum,  Morton),  Peeten  Paul- 
toni,  PecUn  perplanus,  and  0»trea  cretacta. 

No.  3  (fig.  2T3)  is  a  white  limestone,  for  the  most  part  made  Qp  of 
the  Orbiloides  of  D'Orbigny  before  mentioned  (p.  309),  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  a  uummulite,  and  called  ^.  Mantelli,  mixed  with  a  few 
lunulites,  some  small  corals,  and  shells.*  The  origin,  therefore,  of 
this  cream-colored  soft  stone,  like  that  of  our  white  chalk,  which  it 
much  resembles,  is,  I  believe,  due  to  the  decomposition  of  these 
foraminifcra.  The  surface  of  the  country  where  it  prevails  is  some- 
times marked  by  the  absence  of  wood,  like  our  chalk  downs,  or  is 
covered  exclusively  by  the  Juniperus  Virffiniana,  as  certain  chalk  dis- 
tricts  in  England  by  the  yew  tree  and  juniper. 

Some  of  the  shells  of  this  limestone  are  common  to  the  Glaibome 
beds,  but  many  of  them  are  peculiar. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  section  (fig,  273,  p.  310)  that  the  strata  Nob. 
1,  2,  3  are,  for  the  most  part,  overlaid  by  a  dense  formation  of  sand 
or  clay  without  fossils.  In  some  points  of  the  bluff  or  cliff  of  the 
Alabama  River,  at  Claiborne,  the  beds  Nos.  1,  2  are  exposed  nearly 
from  top  to  bottom,  whereas  at  other  points  the  newer  formation.  No. 
4,  occupies  the  face  of  nearly  the  whole  cliff.  The  ^e  of  this  over- 
lying mass  has  not  yet  been  determined,  as  it  has  hitherto  proved 
destitute  of  organic  remains. 

The  burr-stone  strata  of  the  Southern  States  contun  so  many 
fossils  agreeing  with  those  of  Claiborne,  that  it  doubtless  belongs  to 
the  same  part  of  the  Eocene  group,  though  I  was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  see  the  relations  of  the  two  deposits  in  a  continuous  see- 

•  Lydl,  Qusrt.  Jonm.  GeoL  Soc,  18*7,  vol  iv.  p.  IB. 
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• 
tioiL    Mr.  Taomey  coiialden  it  as  the  lower  portion  of  the  seriea. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  a  form  of  the  Claiborne  beds  in  places  where 

lime  was  wanting,  and  where  ulex,  derived  from  the  deoompontion 

of  felspar,  predominated.    It  consists  cldefly  of  daty  days,  qnartiose 

sands,  and  loam,  of  a  brick-red  color,  with  layers  of  cellnlar  chert  or 

boriHrtone,  osed  in  some  places  for  mill-«tones. 


CHAPTER  XVn. 

OBBTAOnOUB     OBOUP. 


L^Me  of  time  between  tiie  CretaceouB  and  Booene  periods — ^Whether  oertain  femift- 
tioDB  in  Belgfann  and  TnnoQ  are  of  intermediate  age— FiBoKtio  HmeBtone— Diris- 
loDB  of  the  Gretaoeops  aeries  in  Nordi-WeBtem  Buvope— Maestrioht  beds— Clialk 
of  Fazoe— Wliite  dialk— Its  geographical  extent  and  origin— ^Formed  in  an  open 
and  deq>  sear— How  tu  derived  from  sheQs  and  ootals— A  rimilar  rook  now  in 
progress  in  the  deptiis  of  the  Atlantic  made  up  of  GlobigeriDflB — Origin  of  Flint 
in  Cbalk — Siliceous  Diatomaoen  of  the  Atlantio— By  wliat  intennittent  action 
the  alternate  layers  of  white  dialk  and  flint  may  have  been  oaosed— Pot- 
stones  of  Horstead — ^Isolated  pebbles  of  quarts  and  foreign  rooks  in  dialk — 
Fdasils  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  rocks — Echinodenns,  Mollnsoa,  Bryoioa, 
^KHiges— Upper  Greensand  and  Ganlt^-Blackdown  beds— Slora  of  the  Upper 
Cretaceous  period — ^FosaU  plants  of  Aix-lsrChapelle — ^Large  proportion  of  IMoo- 
tyledonouB  Angiosperms — ^Their  coexistenoe  with  large  extinct  genera  of  reptiles 
— Chalk  of  South  of  Europe — Hippurite  limestone — Cretaceous  rocks  of  the 
United  States. 

Having  treated  in  the  preceding  chapters  of  the  tertiary  strata,  we 
have  next  to  speak  of  the  uppermost  of  the  secondaiy  groups,  com- 
monly called  the  chalk  or  the  cretaceous  strata,  from  creta,  the  Latin 
name  for  that  remarkable  white  earthy  limestone,  which  constitutes 
an  upper  member  of  the  group  in  those  parts  of  Europe  where  it  was 
first  studied.  The  marked  discordance  in  the  fossils  of  the  tertiary, 
as  compared  with  the  cretaceous  formations,  has  long  induced  many 
geologists  to  suspect  that  an  indefinite  series  of  ages  elapsed  between 
the  respective  periods  of  their  origin.  Measured,  indeed,  by  such  a 
standard,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  amount  of  change  in  the  Fauna  and 
Flora  of  the  earth  effected  in  the  interval,  the  time  between  the 
Cretaceous  and  Eocene  may  have  been  as  great  as  that  between  the 
Eocene  and  Recent  periods,  to  the  history  of  which  the  last  seven 
clusters  have  been  devoted.  Several  firagmentary  deposits  have  been 
met  with  here  and  there,  in  the  course  of  the  last  half  century,  of  an 
age  intermediate  between  the  white  chalk  and  the  plastic  clays  and 
sands  of  the  Paris  and  London  districts,  monuments  which  have  the 
same  kind  of  interest  to  a  geologist  which  certain  medisBval  records 
cxcita  when  we  study  the  history  of  nations.     For  both  of  them 
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throw  light  on  ages  of  darkness,  preceded  and  followed  by  others  of 
which  the  annals  are  comparatively  well  known  to  us.  Bat  these 
newly-discovered  records  do  not  fill  up  the  wide  gap,  some  of  them 
being  closely  allied  to  the  Eocene,  and  others  to  the  Cretaceous  type, 
while  none  appear  as  yet  to  possess  so  distinct  and  characteristic  a 
fauna  as  may  entitle  them  to  hold  an  independent  place  in  the  great 
chronological  series. 

Among  the  formations  alluded  to,  the  Thanet  Sands  of  Prestwich 
have  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  last  chapter,  and  classed  as 
Lower  Eocene.  To  the  same  tertiary  series  belong  the  Belgian  for- 
mations, called  by  Professor  Dumont,  Landenian  and  Heersian, 
although  the  latter  may  be  of  higher  antiquity  than  the  Thanet 
Sands.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Maestricht  and  Faxoe  limestones 
are  very  closely  connected  with  the  chalk,  to  which  also  the  Pisolitic 
limestone  of  France  has  been  referred  by  high  authorities. 

The  Lower  Landenian  beds  of  Belgium  consist  of  marls  and  sands, 
often  containing  much  green  earth,  called  glauconite.  They  may  be 
seen  at  Tournay,  and  at  Angres,  near  Mons,  and  at  Orp-le^rand, 
Lincent,  and  Landen  in  the  ancient  province  of  Hesbaye,  in  Belgium, 
where  they  supply  a  durable  building-stone,  yet  one  so  light  as  to  be 
easily  transported.  Some  few  shells  of  the  genus  Pholadomya,  Sca- 
lariay  and  others,  agree  specifically  with  fossils  of  the  Thanet  Sands ; 
but  most  of  them,  such  as  Asiarte  incBquilatera^  Nyst,  are  peculiar. 
In  the  building-stone  of  Orp-le-Grand,  I  found  a  Cardia^ter^  a  genus 
which,  according  to  Professor  E.  Forbes,  was  previously  unknown  in 
rocks  newer  than  the  cretaceous. 

Still  older  than  the  Lower  Landenian  is  the  marl,  or  calcareous 
glauconite,  of  the  village  of  Heers,  near  Waremme,  in  Belgium ;  also 
seen  at  Marlinnc  in  the  same  district,  where  I  have  examined  it.  It 
has  been  sometimes  classed  with  the  cretaceous  series,  although  as 
yet  it  has  yielded  no  forms  of  a  decidedly  cretaceous  aspect,  such  as 
Ammonite,  Baculite,  Belemnite,  Hippurite,  <fec.  The  species  of 
shells  are  for  the  most  part  new ;  but  it  contains,  according  to  M. 
Hubert,  Pholadomya  cuneaia^  an  Eocene  fossil,  and  he  assigns  it  with 
confidence  to  the  tertiary  series. 

Pisolitic  limestone  of  -^ranc^.^-Geologists  have  been  still  more  at 
variance  respecting  the  chronological  relations  of  this  rock,  which  is 
met  with  in  the  neighborhood  of  Paris,  and  at  places  north,  south, 
east,  and  west  of  that  metropolis,  as  between  Vertus  and  Laversines, 
Meudon,  and  Montereau.  It  is  usually  in  the  form  of  a  coarse  yel- 
lowish or  whitish  limestone,  and  the  total  thickness  of  the  series  of 
beds  already  known  is  about  100  feet.  Its  geographical  range,  ac- 
cording to  M.  Hubert,  is  not  less  than  45  leagues  from  east  to  west, 
and  35  from  north  to  south.  Within  these  limits  it  occurs  in  small 
patches  only,  resting  unconformably  on  the  white  chalk.  It  was 
originally  regarded  as  cretaceous  by  M.  K  de  Beaimiont,  on  the 
ground  of  its  having  undergone,  like  the  white  chalk,  extensive  denu- 
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dation  previoiis  to  the  Bocene  period ;  bnt  many  able  pabBontologistSi 
and  among  others  MM.  C.  d'Orbigny,  Deahayea,  and  d'ArchiaCi  dia- 
pnted  this  conclnsiony  and,  after  enumerating  64  species  of  fossilsi 
declared  that  their  appearance  was  more  tertiary  than  cretaceona. 
More  recently,  M.  Hubert,  having  found  the  Peeten  quadricaataiui^  a 
cretaceons  species,  in  this  same  p!lK>litic  rock,  at  Monterean  near 
Paris,  and  some  few  other  fossils  common  to  the  Maestricht  chalk, 
and  to  the  Bacnlite  limestone  of  the  Cotentin,  in  Normandy,  classed 
it  as  an  upper  member  of  the  cretaceous  group,  an  opinion  since 
adopted  by  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  who  has  carefully  examined  the 
foadla.  llie  J^autUus  JDanicus^  fig.  278,  and  two  or  three  other  spe- 
cies found  in  this  rock,  are  frequent  in  that  of  Faxoe  in  Denmark,  but 
as  yet  no  Anmionites,  Hamites,  Sci^hites,  Turrulites,  Baculites,  or 
Hippurites  have  been  met  with.  The  proportion  of  peculiar  species, 
many  of  them  of  tertiary  aspect,  is  confessedly  large;  and  great 
aqueous  erosion  suffered  by  the  white  chalk,  before  the  pisolitic  lime- 
atone  was  formed,  affords  an  additional  indication  of  the  two  deposits 
being  widely  separated  in  time.  The  pisolitb  formation,  therefore, 
may  eventually  prove  to  be  somewhat  more  intermediate  in  date  be- 
tween the  secondary  and  tertiary  epochs  than  the  Maestricht  rock. 

It  should,  however;  be  observed,  that  all  the  above-mentioned 
strata,  from  the  Thanet  Sands  to  Ihe  Pisolitic  limestone  inclusive, 
and  even  the  Maestricht  rock,  next  to  be  described,  exhibit  marks 
of  denudation  experienced  at  various  dates,  subsequently  to  the  con- 
solidation of  the  white  chalk.  This  frtct  helps  us  in  some  degree  to 
explain  the  remarkable  break  in  the  sequence  of  European  rocks, 
between  the  secondary  and  tertiary  eras,  for  many  strata  which  once 
existed  have  doubtless  been  swept  away. 


CLASSIFICATION   OF  THE   ORSTAOSOUS  BOOKS. 

The  cretaceous  group  has  generally  been  divided  into  an  Fpper 
and  a  Lower  series,  each  of  them  comprising  several  subdivisions, 
diBtingmshed  by  peculiar  fossils,  and  sometimes  retaining  a  uniform 
mineral  character  throughout  wide  areas.  The  Upper  series  is  often 
called  familiarly  the  cJialk,  and  the  Lower  the  greensandy  the  last- 
mentioned  name  being  derived  from  the  green  color  imparted  to  cer- 
tain strata  by  grains  of  chloritic  matter.  The  following  table  com- 
prises the  names  of  the  subdivisions  most  commonly  adopted : — 

UPPER  GREIAGBOUB. 

A.  1.  Maestricht  beds  and  Faxoe  limestones. 
2.  White  chalk  with  flints. 
8.  Chalk  marl,  or  gray  chalk  sli^tly  argillaoeous. 
4.  Upper  Greensand,  occasionally  with  beds  of  chert,  and  with  chloritic  marl 

(crde  chlorit^e  of  French  authors)  in  the  upper  portion. 
6.  Gault,  including  the  Blackdown  beds. 
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LOWKR  GRETACEOUB  (oT  Neocomiav), 

B.  1.  Lower  Greensand — green  sand,  iron  sand,  day,  and  occasional  beds  of  lime- 
stone (Kentish  Rag). 
2.  Wealden  beds  or  Weald  clay  and  Hastings  sands.* 

Maeatricht  Beds* — On  the  banks  of  the  Mense,  at  Maestricht,  re- 
posing on  ordinary  white  chalk  with  flints,  we  find  an  upper  calca- 
reous formation  about  100  feet  thick,  the  fossils  of  which  arc,  on  the 
whole,  very  peculiar,  and  all  distinct  from  tertiary  species.  Some  few 
are  of  species  common  to  the  inferior  white  chalk,  among  which  may 
be  mentioned  Belemnites  mucronattis  (fig.  290,  p.  325)  and  Pecten 
quadricostatusj  a  shell  regarded  by  many  as  a  mere  variety  of  P. 
quinquecostatus  (see  fig.  305,  p.  327).  Besides  the  Belemnite  there 
are  other  genera,  such  as  Baculite  and  Hamite,  never  found  in  strata 
newer  than  the  cretaceous,  but  frequently  met  with  in  these  Maestricht 
beds.  On  the  other  hand.  Valuta,  Fasciolaria,  and  other  genera  of 
univalve  shells,  usually  met  with  only  in  tertiary  strata,  occur. 

The  upper  part  of  the  rock,  about  20  feet  thick,  as  seen  in  St. 
Peter's  Mount,  in  the  suburbs  of  Maestricht,  abounds  in  corals  and 
Bryozoa,  often  detachable  from  the  matrix ;  and  these  beds  are  suc- 
ceeded by  a  soft  yellowish  limestone  50  feet  thick,  extensively  quar- 
ried from  time  immemorial  for  building.  The  stone  below  is  whiter, 
and  contains  occasional  nodules  of  gray  chert  or  chalcedony. 

M.  Bosquet,  with  whom  I  examined  this  formation  (August,  1850), 
pointed  out  to  me  a  layer  of  chalk  from  two  to  four  inches  thick, 
containing  green  earth  and  numerous  encrinital  stems,  which  forms 
the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  strata  containing  the  fossils 
peculiar  to  Maestricht  and  the  white  chalk  below.  The  latter  is  dis- 
tinguished by  regular  layers  of  black  flint  in  nodules,  and  by  several 
shells,  such  as  Terebratula  camea  (see  fig.  301),  wholly  wanting  Jp 
beds  higher  than  the  green  band.  Some  of  the  organic  remains,  how- 
ever, for  which  St.  Peter's  Mount  is  celebrated,  occur  both  above  and 
below  that  parting  layer,  and,  among  othei*s,  the  great  marine  reptile 
called  Mosasaurus  (see  fig.  276),  a  saurian  supposed  to  have  been  24 
feet  in  length,  of  which  the  entire  skull  and  a  great  part  of  the  skele- 
ton have  been  found.     Such-  remains  are  chiefly  met  with  in  the  soft 

*  M.  Alcide  d'Orbigny,  in  his  valuable  work  entitled  Pal6ontologie  Fran9fdse,  has 
adopted  new  terms  for  the  French  subdivisions  of  the  Cretaceous  Series,  which,  so 
far  as  they  can  be  made  to  tally  with  English  equivalents,  seem  explicable  thus  :— 

l^tage  Danien.  Maestricht  beds. 

*^  S6nonien.  White  chalk,  and  chalk  marl 

"  Turonien.  Part  of  the  chalk  marl 

**  G6nomanien.  Upper  Greensand. 

"  Albien.  Gault 

"  Aptien.  Upper  part  of  Lower  Greensand. 

"  N6ocomien.  Lower  part  of  same. 

**  X^ocomicn  inf6rieur.    Wealden  beds  and  contemporaneous  marine  strata. 


x\t-rn. 


frecatone,  the  principal  member  of  the  M&estricht  bed>.  Among  the 
fMolfl  common  to  the  MMstricht  and  vhite  chmlk  may  be  initanced 
the  echinoderm,  fig.  S77. 

I  uw  proofs  of  the  preriotu  denndation  of  the  white  chalk  ex- 
hibited in  the  lowet  bed  of  the  Maeatricht 
formation  in  Belginm,  about  80  miles  B.W. 
of  Mfteetrioht,  at  the  village  of  Jendrun, 
vheni  the  base  of  the  never  depoait  con- 
nsted  chiefly  of  a  layer  of  well-rolled, 
black,  challc-flint  pebbles,  in  the  midat  of 
which  perfect  specimens  of  Theadea  ra- 
diant and  Belemmttt  mveronatv*  are  im- 
bedded. 

ChaVe  of  Faxoe.—la.  the  island  of  See- 
land,  m  lienmark,  the  newest  member  of 
the  chalk  series,  seen  in  the  sea-cliffs  at 
white  chalk  with  flints,  is  a  yellow  lirae- 
rtone,  a  portion  of  which,  at  Faioe,  where  it  is  used  aa  a  bnilding- 
rtose,  is  composed  of  corals,  even  more  conspicuously  than  is  usually 


Chilk  at  Muitrlclit  wd  whit* 
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observed  in  recent  coral  reofs.  It  haa  been  quarried  to  the  depth  of 
more  than  40  feet,  but  its  thickness  is  unknown.  The  imbedded 
sheila  are  chiefly  costs,  many  of  them  of  uDiralre  mollnsca,  which  arc 
naoally  very  rare  in  the  whit«  chalk  of  Europe,  Thus,  tbere  are  two 
species  of  CyproBo,  one  of  Oliva,  two  of  Jtfitra,  four  of  the  genus 
Cerithium,  sii  of  Fu»us,  two  of  Trockug,  one  Patella,  one  Emargi- 
i»da,  dec. ;  on  the  whole,  more  than  thirty  univalves,  spiral  o' 
form.  At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  accompany- 
ing bivalve  sheila,  echinoderms,  and  zoophytes  are 
specifically  identical  with  fossils  of  the  true  Creta- 
ceous series.  Among  the  cephalopoda  of  Fazoe 
may  be  mentioned  BaeuliUs  Faujatii  and  Belem- 
nilet  mueromttui,  shells  of  the  whit«  chalk.  The 
Nautilug  Bamcus  (see  fig.  SV8)  is  characteristic 
of  this  formation  ;  and  it  also  occurs  in  France  in 
the  calcaire  pisolitique  of  Laveisin  (Department 
of  Oise). 

The  claws  and  entire  skull  of  a  small  crab, 
BTaehyuTu3  rugotut  (Schlottheim),  are  scattered 
through  the  Faxoe  stone,  reminding  us  of  similar 
crustaceans  enclosed  in  the  rocks  of  modern  coral 
reefs.  Some  small  portions  of  this  coralline  for- 
mation consist  of  white  earthy  chalk ;  it  is  there- 
fore clear  that  this  substance  mnst  have  been  pro- 
duced simultaneously — a  fact  of  some  importance, 
as  bearing  on  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  white 
chalk ;  for  the  decomposition  of  such  corals  as  we 
see  at  Faxoe  is  capable,  we  know,  of  forming  white 
mud,  uu distinguishable  from  chalk,  and  which  we 
may  suppose  to  Lave  been  dispereed  far  and  wide 
through  the  ocean,  in  which  such  reefs  aa  that  of 
Faxoe  grew. 

WhiU  chalk  (see  Tab.,  p.  314  et  jej.).— The 
highest  beds  of  chalk  in  England  and  France  con- 
sist of  a  pure,  white,  calcareous  mass,  usually  too 
soft  for  a  build ing«tone,  but  sometimes  passing 
into  a  more  solid  state.  It  consists,  almost  purely, 
of  carbonate  of  lime ;  the  stratification  is  often 
obscure,  except  where  rendered  distinct  by  inter- 
stratified  layers  of  flint,  a  few  inches  thick,  occa- 
sionally in  continuous  beds,  .but  of^ner  in  nodules, 
and  recurring  at  intervab  from  two  to  four  feet 
distant  from  each  other. 

This  upper  chalk  is  usually  succeeded,  in  the 
descending  order,  by  a  great  mass  of  white  chalk 
without  flints,  below  which  comes  the  chalk  marl,  in  which  there  is  a 
alight  admixture  of  argillaceoua  matter.     The  united  thickness  of  the 
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three  divisions  in  the  south  of  Englland  equals,  in  some  places,  1000 
feet. 

The  foregoing  section  (fig.  279)  will  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
white  chalk  extends  from  England  into  France,  covered  by  the  ter- 
tiary strata  described  in  former  chapters,  and  reposing  on  lower  cre- 
taceous beds. 

Cfeographkal  extent  and  origin  of  the  White  Chalk. — ^The  area  over 
which  the  white  chalk  preserves  a  nearly  homogeneous  aspect  is  so 
vast,  that  the  earlier  geologists  despaired  of  discovering  any  analogous 
deposits  of  recent  date.  Pure  chalk,  of  nearly  uniform  aspect  and 
composition,  is  met  with  in  a  northwest  and  southeast  direction,  from 
the  north  of  Ireland  to  the  Crimea,  a  distance  of  about  1140  geo- 
graphical miles,  and  in  an  opposite  direction  it  extends  from  the  south 
of  Sweden  to  the  south  of  Bordeaux,  a  distance  of  about  840  geo- 
graphical miles.  In  Southern  Russia,  according  to  Sir  R  Murchison, 
it  is  sometimes  600  feet  thick,  and  retains  the  same  mineral  charac- 
ter as  in  Franco  and  England,  with  the  same  fossils,  including  Inoce- 
ramus  Cuvierij  Belemnites  mucronatus^  and  Oetrea  vesicularis. 

But  it  would  be  an  error  to  imagiae  that  the  chalk  was  ever  spread 
out  continuously  over  the  whole  of  the  space  comprised  within  these 
limits,  although  it  prevailed  in  greater  or  less  thickness  over  large 
portions  of  that  area.  On  turning  to  those  regions  of  the  Pacific 
where  coral  reefs  abound,  we  find  some  archipelagoes  of  lagoon 
islands,  such  as  that  of  the  Dangerous  Archipelago,  for  instance,  and 
that  of  Radack,  with  several  adjoining  groups,  which  are  from  1100 
to  1200  miles  in  length,  and  300  or  400  miles  broad  ;  and  the  space 
to  which  Flinders  proposed  to  give  the  name  of  the  Coralline  Sea  is 
still  larger,  for  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Australian  barrier — 
all  formed  of  coral  rock — on  the  west  by  New  Caledonia,  and  on  the 
north  by  the  reefs  of  Louisiade.  Although  the  islands  in  these  areas 
may  be  thinly  sown,  the  mud  of  the  decomposing  zoophytes  and 
foraminifera  may  be  scattered  far  and  wide  by  oceanic  currents. 
That  this  mud  would  sometimes  resemble  chalk  I  have  already 
hinted,  when  speaking  of  the  Faxoc  limestone,  p.  316,  and  it  was 
also  remarked  in  an  early  part  of  this  volume,  that  even  some  of  that  chalk, 
which  appears  to  an  ordinary  observer  quite  destitute  of  organic  re- 
mains, is  nevertheless,  when  seen  under  the  microscope,  full  of  frag- 
ments of  corals,  bryozoa,  and  sponges ;  together  with  the  valves  of 
entomostraca,  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  and  still  more  minute  infu- 
soria.    (See  p.  26). 

Now  it  bad  been  often  suspected,  before  these  discoveries,  that  white 
chalk  might  be  of  animal  origin,  even  where  every  trace  of  organic 
structure  had  vanished.  This  bold  idea  was  partly  founded  on  the 
fact,  that  the  chalk  consisted  of  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  would 
result  from  the  decomposition  of  testacea,  echini,  and  corals ;  and 
partly  on  the  passage  observable  between  these  fossils  when  half  de- 
composed and  chalk.     But  this  conjecture  seemed  to  many  naturalists 
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quite  vagae  and  visionary,  until  its  probability  was  strengtbened  by 
new  evidence  brougbt  to  ligbt  by  modem  geologists. 

We  learn  ^m  Captain  Nelson  tbat  in  tbe  Bermuda  Islands,  and  in 
tbe  Babamas,  tbere  are  many  basins  or  lagoons  almost  surrounded  and 
enclosed  by  reefs  of  coral.  At  tbe  bottom  of  tbese  lagoons  a  soft 
wbite  calcareous  mud  is  formed,  not  merely  from  tbe  comminution  of 
corallines  (or  calcareous  plants)  and  corals,  togetber  witb  the  exuvi» 
of  foraminifera,  moUusks,  ecbinoderms,  and  crustaceans,  but  also,  as 
Mr.  Darwin  observed  upon  studying  tbe  coral  islands  of  tbe  Pacific, 
from  tbe  fsecal  matter  ejected  by  ecbinoderms,  concbs,  and  coral-eat- 
ing fish.  In  tbe  West  Indian  seas,  the  conch  [Strombits  gigas)  adds 
largely  to  the  chalky  mud  by  means  of  its  fsecal  pellets  composed  of 
minute  grains  of  soft  calcareous  matter,  exhibiting  some  organic  tissue. 
Mr.  Darwin  describes  gregarious  fishes  of  the  genus  Scarus,  seen 
through  the  clear  waters  of  the  coral  regions  of  the  Pacific  browsing 
quietly  in  great  numbers  on  living  corals,  like  grazing  herbs  of  gram- 
inivorous quadrupeds.  On  opening  their  bod- 
ies, their  intestines  were  found  to  be  filled  with  ^«-  *so. 
impure  chalk.  This  circumstance  is  the  more  in 
point  when  we  recollect  how  the  fossilist  was 
formerly  puzzled  by  meeting,  in  chalk,  with  cer- 
tain bodies,  called  "  larchcones,"  which  were 
afterwards  recognized  by  Dr.  Buckland  to  be 
the  excrement  of  fish.  Such  spiral  coprolites 
(fig.  280),  like  the  scales  and  bones  of  fossil  fish 
in  the  chalk,  are  composed  chiefly  of  phosphate  Coprouus  of  flab,  ih)m 
of  lime. 

In  the  Bahamas,  the  angel-fish,  and  the  unicorn  or  trumpet-fish,  and 
many  others,  feed  on  shellfish,  or  on  corals. 

The  mud  derived  from  the  sources  above  mentioned  may  be  actu- 
ally seen  in  the  Maldiva  Atolls  to  be  washed  out  of  the  lagoons 
through  narrow  openings  leading  from  the  lagoon  to  the  ocean,  and 
the  waters  of  the  sea  are  discolored  by  it  for  some  distance.  When 
dried,  this  mud  is  very  like  common  chalk,  and  might  probably  be 
made  by  a  modem  pressure  to  resemble  it  still  more  closely.* 

Mr.  Dana,  when  describing  the  elevated  coral  reef  of  Oahu,  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  says  that  some  varieties  of  the  rock  consist  of 
aggregated  shells,  imbedded  in  a  compact  calcareous  base  as  firm  in 
texture  as  any  secondary  limestone ;  while  others  are  like  chalk,  hav- 
ing its  color,  its  earthy  fracture,  its  soft  homogeneous  texture,  and  be- 
ing an  equally  good  writing  material.  The  same  author  describes,  in 
several  growing  coral  reefs,  a  similar  formation  of  modern  chalk,  un- 
distinguishable  from  the  ancient,  f     The  extension  over  a  wide  sub- 

»  See  Nelson,  Geol.  Trans.,  1887,  vol  v.  p.  108  ;  and  Geol.  Quart  Joum.,  1868, 
p.  200. 

f  GeoL  of  U.  S.  Exploring  Exped.,  p.  262.     1849. 
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marine  area,  of  the  caleareons  matrix  of  the  chalk,  as  well  as  of  the 
hnbedded  fossils,  would  take  place  more  readily  in  conseqnonce  of 
the  low  specific  gravity  of  the  shells  of  mollnsca  and  zoophytes,  when 
compared  with  ordinary  sand  and  mineral  matter.  The  mad  idso  de* 
riyed  from  their  decomposition  wonld  be  much  lighter  than  aigillace- 
ons  and  inorganic  mad,  and  yery  easOy  transported  by  currents,  espe- 
cially in  salt  water. 

Bat  the  analogy  of  existing  coral  reefii  would  better  illastrate  such 
formations  as  the  Oolitic  limestones,  to  be  described  in  Chapters  "^^t 
and  XXL,  which  consists  in  great  part  of  compact  rock,  thim  the  soft 
and  anconsolidated  white  chalk.  A  new  light  has  recently  been 
tiirown  upon  the  origin  of  the  latter  deposit  by  the  deep  soundings 
made  in  the  North  Atlantic,  previous  to  laying  down,  in  1868,  the 
electric  telegn^h  between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland.  At  depths 
sometimes  exceeding  two  miles,  the  mud  forming  the  floor  of  the 
ocean  was  found,  when  examined  by  Professor  Huxley,  to  be  almost 
entirely  composed  (more  than  nineteenrtwentieths  of  the  whole)  of 
minute  Bhizopods,  or  foraminiferous  shells  of  the  genus  Ghbiffenna^ 
especially  the  species  of  GMngerina  bulhides  (see  fig.  281).  In  the 
remainder  of  the  mud  the  oiganic  bodies  next  in  quantity  were  the 
silioeous  shells  called  Potyeystinem,  and  next  to  them  the  siliceous 
skeletons  of  plants  called  DiaUmacem  (figs.  282,  283,  284),  and 
occasionally  some  siliceous  spicuks  of  sponges  (fig.  285),  were  inter- 
mixed. 

Fig.  88t  Fig.  282.  Fig.  288.      Fig.  SM.    Fig.  288L 


Oi^ganlo  bodies  forming  the  ooze  of  the  bod  of  the  Atlaatlo  at  great  depthA. 

Fig.  281.  Olobigerina  bvUoidu,    Calcaretnu  ShUopod, 

282.  Aetinocyelas.         ) 

288.  Pinnularia,  >    Siliosout  JHatanu, 
2^  EunoHa  bideM.    ' 

289.  Spieula  of  sponge,       SUiceoua  tponge. 

In  1860,  shells  of  the  same  Olohigerina  were  observed  by  Sir  Leo- 
pold MacClintoch  and  Dr.  Wallich,  during  the  cruise  of  the  "  Bulldog," 
to  form,  over  other  wide  areas  of  the  Atlantic,  a  proportion  of  about 
96  per  cent,  of  the  mud,  both  between  the  Faroe  Islands  and  Iceland, 
and  between  Iceland  and  Greenland.  The  consistency  of  the  ooze 
brought  up  from  great  depths  in  these  areas  is  described  as  akin  to 
that  of  putty.  On  the  surface  were  found  living  Globigerinae,  while 
immediately  below  were  countless  calcareous  grains,  the  relics  of  by- 
gone generations.  Each  of  these  grains,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  mag- 
nified drawing,  instead  of  being  solid,  consists  of  a  collection  of  cells, 
and  as  similar  Globigerinffi  form  a  large  part  of  the  white  chalk,  their 
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structure,  as  Mr.  Dana  has  well  observed,  helps  us  to  understand  the 
imperfect  aggregation  of  that  remarkable  rock.  At  the  same  time 
the  continued  growth  of  these  Ithizopods  over  a  wide  extent  of  deep 
ocean  enables  us  to  conceive  how  formerly  in  European  areas  a  vast 
thickness  of  cretaceous  limestone,  very  uniform  in  composition,  and 
devoid  of  sand,  pebbles,  terrestrial  and  freshwater  plants  and  shells, 
and  all  other  signs  of  a  neighboring  continent,  may  have  been  formed. 
That  white  chalk  is  now  forming  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean,  may  now 
be  regarded  as  an  ascertained  fact,  because  the  Olohi^erina  bullaides 
is  specifically  undistinguishable  from  a  fossil  which  constitutes  a  large 
portion  of  the  chalk  of  Europe.  It  is  not  figured  (p.  26)  among  the 
cretaceous  foraminifera  discovered  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  in  1836,  because  it 
occurs  for  the  most  part  in  fragments  in  the  white  chalk,  and  the 
perfect  shell  was  not  well  understood  before  it  was  obtained  living  from 
the  bed  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Rosalina  figured  in  the  same  page  some- 
what resembles  externally  a  Globigerina,  but  it  differs  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  cells. 

Chalk  Flints. — The  origin  of  the  layers  of  flint,  whether  in  con- 
tinuous sheets  or  in  the  form  of  nodules,  has  always  been  found  more 
difficult  to  account  for  than  that  of  the  white  chalk.  In  modem 
coral  reefs  no  such  siliceous  masses  are  known  to  be  forming.  But 
here  again  the  late  deep-sea  soundings  have  suggested  a  very  proba- 
ble source  of  such  mineral  matter.  During  the  cruise  of  the  "Bull- 
dog," already  alluded  to,  it  was  ascertained  that  while  the  calcareous 
GlohigerincB  had  almost  exclusive  possession  of  certain  tracts  of  the 
sea-bottom,  they  were  wholly  wanting  in  others,  as  between  Green- 
land and  Labrador.  Dr.  Wallich  supposes  that  they  flourished  in 
those  spaces  where  they  may  derive  nutriment  from  organic  and 
other  matter,  brought  from  the  south  by  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Gulf  Stream,  and  that  they  may  be  absent  where  the  effects  of  that 
great  current  are  not  felt.  In  several  of  the  spaces  where  the  calcare- 
ous Rhizopods  are  wanting,  the  microscopic,  plants  called  2)ta^omac0af, 
before  mentioned  (figs.  282,  284),  the  solid  parts  of  which  are  siliceous, 
monopolize  the  ground  at  a  depth  of  nearly  400  fathoms,  or  2400  feet. 

Mr.  Dana  also  has  reminded  us  that  in  the  soundings  made  in  the 
Sea  of  Kamtschatka  Professor  Bailey  found  the  same  microscopic 
vegetable  organisms  in  as  great  profusion  as  are  the  Globigerinae  in 
the  Atlantic,  and  he  adds  that  when  such  Diatomacero  decompose, 
the  alkaline  waters  of  the  ocean  can  take  up  and  hold  in  solution 
only  a  minute  portion  of  the  silica  set  free,  so  that  an  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  the  remainder  to  form  concretionary  nodules,  or 
to  aggregate  round  any  foreign  body  as  a  nucleus,  especially  when 
such  a  body  is  undergoing  chemical  change  or  decomposition.  This 
would  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  fossils  within  nodules  of  flint, 
and  the  silicification  of  various  organisms.*     In  some  parts  of  the 

•  Dana^s  Geology,  p.  489. 
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Southern  Hemisphere  likewise,  as  Captain  Miuuy  observes,  in  tat.  13° 
8.,  long.  16°  K,  for  example,  siliceous  Diatomacete  and  sponge  Bpicoles 
are  the  predominant  foims  instead  nf  d^careons  Rhizopods. 

If  it  be  aaked  bow  the  Diatomaceffi  abore  allnded  to  can  obtain  a 
constant  supply  of  siloz  in  solution,  I  may  remind  the  reader  of  the 
decomposition  of  felspathic  rocks  mentioned  above  (p.  42)  as  a  copi- 
ous source  of  that  mineral.  Almost  all  the  great  rivers  which  flow 
into  the  ocean  roust  contain  some  of  it,  and  springs  chained  with 
silez  in  solution  must  rise  up  in  many  parts  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
■a  they  do  on  dry  land. 

Dr.  Buckland  endeavored  formerly  to  acconnt  for  the  recurrence,  at 
80  many  distinct  levels,  of  beds  of  nodular  or  tabular  flint  in  the  chalk, 
by  supposing  the  periodical  accumulation  of  widely  extended  layers 
of  mud,  made  up  of  calcareous  and  siliceous  matter.  When  a  stratum 
five  or  sis  feet  or  more  in  thickness  had  accuraulatcd,  its  partial  con- 
solidation took  place,  during  which  the  heavier  silcx  »ank  to  the  bot- 
tom, forming  nodules,  or,  if  it  was  in  sufficient  quantity,  continuous 
layers.*  But  the  thickness  of  the  masses  of  chalk  intervening  be- 
tween some  of  the  strata  of  flint  has  always  made  this  hypothesis 
somewhat  unsatisfactory,  although  such  segregation  of  siliceous  matter 
helps  us  to  conceive  how  isolated  and  scattered  flinty  nodules  may 
sometimes  be  formed  in  the  midst  of  a  calcareous  matrix.  To  explain 
a  regular  succession  of  flinty  layers,  we  must  seek  out  some  iutermit- 
tent  action,  favoring  alternately  the  deposition  of  calcarcooa  and  siliceous 
matter.  Many  centuries  would  probably  be  required  for  the  growth  of 
microscopic  organisms  suflicient  in  quantity  to  fonn  a  bed  of  white  chalk 


•  Geol.  Trans.,  Fimt  Series,  lol.  iv.  p.  413. 
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several  feet,  and  sometimes  yards  in  thickness.  We  may  imagine  that 
after  a  lapse  of  many  years  or  centuries,  changes  took  place  in  the 
direction  of  the  marine  currents,  favoring  at  one  time  a  supply  in  the 
same  area  of  siliceous,  and  at  another  of  calcareous  matter  in  excess, 
giving  rise  in  the  one  case  to  a  preponderance  of  Globigerins,  and  in 
the  other  of  DiatomacesB. 

A  more  difficult  enigma  is  presented  by  the  occurrence  of  certain 
huge  flints,  or  potstones,  as  they  are  called  in  Norfolk,  occurring  singly, 
or  arranged  in  nearly  continuous  columns  at  right  angles  to  the  ordi- 
nary and  horizontal  layers  of  small  flints.  I  visited,  in  the  year  1825, 
an  extensive  range  of  quarries  then  open  on  the  River  Bure,  near  Hor- 
stead,  about  six  miles  from  Norwich,  which  afforded  a  continuous  sec- 
tion, a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  of  white  chalk,  exposed  to  the 
depth  of  twenty-six  feet,  and  covered  by  a  thick  bed  of  gravel.  The 
potstones,  many  of  them  pear-shaped,  were  usually  about  three  feet 
in  lieight  and  one  foot  in  their  traversed  diameter,  placed  in  ver- 
tical rows,  like  pillars  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other,  but 
usually  from  20  to  30  feet  apart,  though  sometimes  nearer  together, 
as  in  the  above  sketch.  These  rows  did  not  terminate  downwards  in 
any  instance  which  I  could  examine,  nor  upwards,  except  at  the  point 
where  they  were  cut  off  abruptly  by  the  bed  of  gravel  On  breaking 
open  the  potstones,  I  found  an  internal  cylindrical  nucleus  of  pure 
chalk,  much  harder  than  the  ordinary  surrounding  chalk,  and  not 
crumbling  to  pieces  like  it,  when  exposed  to  the  winter's  frost.  At 
the  distance  of  lialf  a  mile,  the  vertical  piles  of  potstones  were  much 
farther  apart  from  each  other.  Dr.  Buckland  has  described  very  simi- 
lar phenomena  as  characterizing  the  white  chalk  on  the  north  coast 
of  Antrim,  in  Ireland.* 

These  pear-shaped  masses  of  flint  often  resemble  in  shape  and  size 
the  large  sponges  called  Neptune's  cups  (Spongia  patera^  Hardw.), 
which  grow  in  the  seas  of  Sumatra ;  and  if  we  could  suppose  a  series 
of  such  gigantic  sponges  to  be  separated  from  each  other,  like  trees  in 
a  forest,  and  the  individuals  of  each  successive  generation  to  grow  on 
the  exact  spot  where  the  parent  sponge  died  and  was  enveloped  in  cal- 
careous mud,  so  that  they  should  become  piled  one  above  the  other  in 
a  vertical  column,  their  growth  keeping  space  with  the  accumulation 
of  the  enveloping,  calcareous  mud,  a  counterpart  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  Horstead  potstones  might  be  obtained. 

Single  pebbles  in  chalk, — The  general  absence  of  sand  and  pebbles 
in  the  white  chalk  has  been  already  mentioned ;  but  the  occurrence 
hero  and  there,  in  the  south-east  of  England,  of  a  few  isolated  pebbles 
of  quartz  and  green  schist,  some  of  them  2  or  3  inches  in  diameter,  has 
justly  excited  much  wonder.  If  these  had  been  carried  to  the  spots 
where  we  now  find  them  by  waves  or  currents  from  the  lands  once 
bordering  the  cretaceous  sea,  how  happened  it  that  no  sand  or  mud 

♦  Geol.  Trans.,  First  Series,  toI.  iv.  p.  413.     **  On  Paramoudra,  &c." 
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were  transported  thither  at  the  same  time  ?  We  cannot  conceive  such 
rounded  stones  to  have  heen  drifted  like  erratic  hlocks  by  ice  (see 
Chaps.  X.,  XI.),  for  that  wonld  imply  a  cold  climate  in  the  Cretaceous 
period — a  supposition  inconsistent  with  the  luxuriant  growth  of  large 
chambered  univalves,  numerous  corals,  and  many  fish,  and  other  fossils 
of  tropical  forms. 

Now  in  Keeling  Island,  one  of  those  detached  masses  of  coral  which 
rise  up  in  the  wide  Pacific,  Captain  Ross  found  a  single  fragment  of 
greenstone,  where  every  other  particle  of  matter  was  calcareous ;  and 
Mr.  Darwin  concludes  that  it  must  have  come  there  entangled  in  the 
roots  of  a  large  tree.  He  reminds  us  that  Chamisso,  the  distinguished 
naturalist  who  accompanied  Eotzebue,  affirms  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Radack  archipelago,  a  group  of  lagoon  islands  in  the  midst  of  the 
Pacific,  obtained  stones  for  sharpening  their  instruments  by  searching 
the  roots  of  trees  which  are  cast  up  on  the  beach.* 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected,  that  a  similar  mode  of  transport 
cannot  have  happened  in  the  cretaceous  sea,  because  fossil  wood  is 
very  rare  in  the  chalk.  Nevertheless  wood  is  sometimes  met  with, 
and  in  the  same  .parts  oi  the  chalk  where  the  pebbles  are  found,  both 
in  soft  stone  and  in  a  silicified  state  in  fiints.  In  these  cases  it  has 
often  every  appearance  of  having  been  floated  from  a  distance,  being 
usually  perforated  by  boring-shells,  such  as  the  Teredo  and  Fistu- 
lana,\ 

The  only  other  mode  of  transport  which  suggested  itself  is  sear 
weed.  Dr.  Beck  informs  me  that  in  the  Lym-Fiord,  in  Jutland,  the 
Fucus  vesiculosuSy  often  called  kelp,  sometimes  grows  to  the  height 
of  10  feet,  and  the  branches  rising  from  a  single  root  form  a  cluster 
several  feet  in  diameter.  When  the  bladders  are  distended,  the  plant 
becomes  so  buoyant  as  to  float  up  loose  stones  several  inches  in 
diameter,  and  these  are  often  thrown  by  the  waves  high  up  on  the 
beach.  The  Fucus  (/Igantcus  of  Solander  (Macrocystes  pyrifera. 
Hooker),  so  common  in  Terra  del  Fuego,  was  descried  by  Captain 
Cook  as  attaininoj  the  length  of  360  feet,  although  the  stem  is  not 
much  thicker  than  a  man's  thumb.  Dr.  Hooker  found  the  same  sea- 
weed 700  feet  long.  J  It  is  often  met  with  floating  at  sea,  with  shells 
attached,  several  hundred  miles  from  the  spots  where  it  grew.  Some 
of  these  plants,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  were  found  adhering  to  large  loose 
stones  in  the  inland  channels  of  Terra  del  Fuego,  during  the  voyage 
of  the  "  Beagle  "  in  18;U  ;  and  that  so  firmly,  that  the  stones  were 
drawn  up  from  the  bottom  into  the  boat,  although  so  heavy  that  they 
could  scarcely  be  lifted  in  by  one  person.  Some  fossil  sea-weeds  have 
been  found  in  the  Cretaceous  formation,  but  none,  as  yet,  of  large  size. 

But  we  must  not  imagine  that  because  pebbles  are  so  rare  in  the 

*  Darwin,  p.  649.     Kotzebue's  First  Voyage,  vol.  iii.  p.  156. 
t  Mantell,  Geol.  of  S.E.  of  England,  p.  96. 
%  Flora  Antarctica,  vol.  ii.  p.  464. 
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white  chalk  of  England  and  Pnnce  there  are  no  proob  of  sand, 
shingle,  and  clay  having  been  accumulated  coDtemponuieonsly  even 
in  Eoropoan  seas.  The  ailiceons  aandstone,  called  "upper  quader" 
by  the  Gennani,  oveiliea  white  arfplUceonB  chalk  or  "  pIaDo^kalk," 
a  deposit  resembling  in  compositiou  and  oi^anic  remans  the  chalk 
marl  of  the  English  series.  TbU  sutdstone  contains  as  manyfossU  shells 
common  to  our  white  chalk  as  could  be  expected  in  a  sea-bottom 
formed  of  such  different  materials.  It  sometimes  attains  a  thickness 
of  QOO  feet,  and,  by  its  jointed  stnictaro  and  vertical  precipices,  plays 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  picturesque  scenery  of  Saxon  Switierland, 
near  Dresden, 


FOS8IL8  or  TBI   DPPER  CBBTAOEOna  ROCKS. 


Among  the  fossils  of  the  white  chalk,  echinoderms  are  very  nomer- 
>UB ;  and  some  of  the  genera,  like  Ananehytei  (see  fig.  287),  are  ex- 


clusively cretaceous.     Among  the  Orinoidea,  the  MartupiU  (6g.  894) 
is  a  characteristic  genus.    Among  the  moUosca,  the  cephalopoda,  or 


<,^^^^^ 


b,  B*ni«,  BhoTlnj  lDt«nul  it 


and  white  chilk. 
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chambered  anivalves,  of  the  genera  Ammonite,  Scaphite,  Belemnite 
(fig.  SdO),  Bsculite  (291-293),  and  Tunilit«  (206,  207),  witb  other 


"^^^^^^SSSS^b: 


OKI 


allied  forms,  present  a  great  coutrast  to  the  tcst^cca  of  the  same  class 
ill  the  Tertiarj'  and  Recent  periods. 
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Among  the  brachiopoda  in  the  white  chalk,  the  Terebralulis  are 
very  abundant.  These  shellfl  are  known  to  live  at  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  where  the  water  is  tranquil  and  of  some  depth  (aee  figs.  208, 
299,  300,  801,  302).     With  these  are  associated  some  forms  of  oyster. 

nc  we.  Fis. «».  H«.  800.  rig.  soi. 


nrrbrataltxa  tlrltila.  KiyiuihontUa       Jfa<;aipii>itlla,6aw. 

UptNV  whttA  elulk.  odopttfala.  Upper  white  duUu  eamta^ 

(T»r.  of  T.  pUeaUHt.)  Upper  whJte  OaO. 

Upper  while  chilk. 

(sec  figs.  309,  310,  311),  and  other  bivalves  (figa.  303,  304,  306, 

306,  307). 


PtcUn  Beareri,  niaeti  to 


PKlm  ^ntlalvi.  Ftai/lotloma  Iloptrl.  Bow 

While  chulk,  Upper  mi  Bjb.  lAma  Uoperi. 

LD»rr  Oni^iiHndi        Wlilte  chalk  ud  Upper  Qihd 


Bjn.  Spondytut  npinotut, 
TTpper  white  chtlk. 


Among  the  bivalve  moUusca,  no  form  marks  the  Cretaceous  era  in 
Europe,  America,  and  India,  in  a  more  striking  manner  than  the 
extinct  genua  Inoceramas  (Catillus  of  Lam. ;  see  fig.  308),  the  shells 
of  which  are  distinguished  by  a  fibrous  texture,  and  are  often  mei 
with  in  fragments,  liaving,  probably,  been  extremely  friable. 

Of  the  singular  family  called  Ruiiiste)!,  by  Lamarck,  hereafter  to 
be  mentioned  as  extremely  characteristic  of  the  chalk  of  Southern 


XOLLDBCA,  BBTOZOA,  BFONGSB. 
Fir.  na.  >i»mi 


SjB.  OaMhH  LamarcUL 
ynSXt  ehilk.    (Dlion'B  Oeol  Boax 
Tib.  M,  Bg.  S»,) 


On  tbf  side  where  the  ihpll  Is  tllnnesl,  there  Is  one  eitemil  (oirow  usd  cotrespmidlBg  InUr- 
nil  ridge,  a.  b.  flga.  Sl£,  S1S;  but  they  on  nsuUy  less  pntmlncuE  Han  In  IheM  fl^una.  TUs 
spivlefl  wu  flnt  reri'tred  b)'  Mant'll  toIlippurtttt^eSlirw^ftothegtnMi  Radifilitfi.  Ib&TV 
ncro  •HD  the  oppcr  valre.   Tli«  specimen  sboTt)  flgnnd  wat  dlKHTOred  bj-  tlie  tile  Mr,  DIxoil 
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Europe,  a  aingle  TepreseDtatJve  only  (fig.  312)  has  been  diacovered  i 
the  white  chalk  of  England. 


'880  I08BIU  (#  VtrWR  OBRACBODB  BEDA  [Ck.  ZTIt 

'  Witti  thsM  ma1hiM»  tn  aMoeuted  mmy  Bi7oicm,  sneli  at  Adbmi 
nd  AcAorHM  (:^  816,  817),  which  an  alilra  marine,  and,  for  tlu 
most  par^  mdioatiTe  of  a  deep  lea.  T\i«te  and  other  organic  bodies, 
cqwoiaUy  apongea,  aoob  m  VattrieuSUi  (%  818),  are  disperaed  in- 
difieraittf  throng  Uie  aoft  ohalk  and  hard  flint,  and  aome  of  the 
flinty  nodnlea  owe  thdr  imgnlar  forma  to  encloaed  apongea  aaoh  ■■ 
fl|^  819  a,  where  the  hoQowa  in  the  exterior  are  oanaed  bj  the 
bnnchea  of  a  apongo,  wm  on  breaking  open  the  flint  (flg:  819  ft). 

The  remuna  of  fiahea  of  the  Upper  Cretaceons  formationa  eonnat 
ehiefly  of  teeth  of  the  aharic  bmily  of  genera,  in  part  common  to  the 
tertiary,  and  partly  distinct.  To  ^e  latter  belongs  the  genna  Ptjfeluh 
diu  (%  831),  wUch  ia  allied  to  the  living  Fort  Jackaon  Shark,  Ou- 
tradon  PJuUippi,  the  anterior  teeth  of  which  (see  flg.  8SS  a)  are 
aharp  and  cutting,  while  the  pooterior  or  palatal  teeth  (&)  are  flat,  and 
analf^aa  to  tlie  foanl  (flg.  891). 


Bat  we  meet  with  no  bones  of  land  animals,  nor  any  terrestrial  or 
flariatile  shells,  nor  any  plants,  except  sea-weeds,  and  here  and  there  a 
piece  of  drifl-wood.  All  the  appearances  concor  in  leading  us  to  con- 
clude that  the  white  chalk  was  the  product  of  an  open  sea  of  consider- 
able depth. 

The  existence  of  turtles  and  oviparous  saurams,  and  of  a  Pterodactyl 
or  winged  lizard,  found  in  the  white  chalk  of  MMdatone,  implies,  no 
doubt,  some  neighboring  laud;  bat  a  few  Bmoll  islets  in  mid-ocean, 
like  Ascension,  formerly  so  much  frequented  by  migratory  droves  of 
turtle,  might  perhaps  have  afforded  the  required  retreat  where  these  crea- 
tores  bud  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  or  from  which  the  flying  species  may 
hare  been  blown  oat  to  sea.  Of  the  vegetation  of  such  islands  we 
have  scarcely  any  indication,  bnt  it  coneisted  partly  of  cycadaceous 
plants  ;  for  a  fragment  of  one  of  these  was  found  by  Capt  Ibbetson 
in  the  Chalk  Mul  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  is  referred  by  A.  Brong- 
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niart  to  Clathraria  Lytllii,  Mautoll,  a  species  common  to  the  ante- 
cedent Wealden  period. 

'fhe  Pterodactyl  of  the  Kentish  chalk,  above  alluded  to,  was  of 

gigantic  dimeDsions,  measuring  16  feet  6  inches  from  tip  to  tip  of  ita 
outstretched  wings.  Some  of  jta  elongstod  bones  were  at  first  mis- 
taken hj  able  anatomists  for  those  of  birds  ;  of  which  class  no  osse- 
ouB  remains  have  as  yet  been  derived  &om  the  white  chalk,  although 

Fomili  0/  the  Upper  Grtentand. 

ng.  St(L  Ft(.  SSi 


they  have  been  found  (as  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  figures)  in  the 
Upper  Grcensand. 

Upper  Cfreeruand  (A.  4,  Table,  p.  314). — The  lower  chalk  without 
flints  passes  gradually  downwards,  in  the  south  of  England,  into  an 
argillaceous  limestone,  "  the  chaik  marl,"  already  alluded  to,  in  which 
ammonites  and  other  cephalopoda,  so  rare  in  the  higher  parts  of  the 
scries,  appear.  This  niarly  deposit  passes  in  its  tuni  into  beds  called 
the  Upper  Grecusand,  containing  green  particles  of  sand  of  a  chloritic 
mineral  In  parts  of  Surrey,  calcareous  matter  is  largely  intermixed, 
forming  a  stone  called  Jiraloite.  In  the  cliffs  of  the  southern  coaat 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  this  upper  greonsand  is  100  feet  thick,  and  con- 
tains bands  of  siliceous  limestone  and  calcareous  sandstone  with  no- 
dules of  ehert. 

The  Upper  Greensand  is  regarded  by  Mr.  Austen  and  Mr,  D.  Sharpe 
as  a  littoral  deposit  of  the  Chalk  Ocean,  and,  therefore,  contempora- 
neous with  part  of  the  chalk  marl,  and  even,  perhaps,  with  some  part 
of  the  white  ehalk.  For  as  the  land  went  on  sinking,  and  the  cretace- 
ous sea  widened  its  area,  white  mud  and  chloritic  sand  were  always 
forming  somewhere,  but  the  Imc  of  sea-shore  was  perpetually  var}-ing 
its  position.  Hence,  though  both  sand  and  mud  originated  simul- 
taneously, the  one  near  the  land,  the  other  far  from  it,  the  sands  and 
in  every  locality  where  a  shore  became  submerged  might  constitut* 
the  underlying  deposit, 

Oault. — The  lowest  member  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group, 
usually  about  100  feet  thick  in  the  S.K  of  England,  is  provineially 
termed  Gnult.  It  consists  of  a  dark  blue  marl,  sometimes  intermixed 
with  greensand.     Many  peculiar  fonus  of  cephalopoda,  such  as  the 


888  lusA  or  npnut  cBErAOMKia  Fnaon.      lok  ztil  ' 

.Ebmiie  (fig.  896)  and  Se^UU,  with  other  foamli,  chanctnin  thu 
fonnalioii,  which,  imall  n  i>  its  thiokneM,  can  h«  trscad  bj  iti 
»  dutaat  parti  of  Emope,  as,  for  example^  to  the 


7ft<  Slaekdoip»  b»dt  in  Deroiuhire,  celebrated  for  contuning  mai^ 
apwdes  of  fowila  not  foand  elsewhere,  hare  been  commonly  referred 
to  the  Upper  Oreenaand,  which  they  reaemble  in  minenl  character ; 
bnt  Hr.  Shaxpe  haa  anggestod,  and  apparently  with  reason,  that  they 
are  rather  the  cqnivalent  of  the  Ganlt,  and  were  probably  fomed  on 
th«  shores  of  the  sea,  iu  the  deeper  parts  of  which  the  fine  mnd  called 
Oanit  was  deposited.  Several  Blackdown  apedea  are  common  to  the 
Lower  Cretaceons  series,  aa,  for  example,  Tripoitia  eaudala,  fig.  3S4,  p. 
S44.  We  leam  from  U.  d'Archiac,  that  in  Fisnce,  at  Hons,  in  the 
ralley  of  the  Loire,  strata  of  greensand  occur  of  the  same  age  as  the 
Blackdown  beds,  and  coatamiDg  many  of  the  same  fosEils.  They  are 
also  r^arded  aa  of  littoral  origin  by  M.  d'Archiac* 

llie  phosphate  of  Itrae,  found  near  Famham,  in  Surrey,  and  near 
Cambridge,  in  such  abundance  as  to  be  nsed  laigely  by  the  agricnl- 
toriBt  for  fertilizing  soils,  occurs  in  the  Upper  Greensand.  It  is  doubt- 
less of  animal  origin,  and  partly  coprolitic,  deriTcd  from  the  excre- 
ment of  fish  and  reptiles.  In  this  formation  near  Cambridge  the  lata 
M.  LonU  Barrett  discovered,  in  1858,  the  remains  of  a  bird,  which  was 
rather  larger  than  the  common  pigeon,  and  probably  of  the  Order 
Natatores,  and  which,  like  most  of  the  Gull  tribe,  had  well-developed 
wings.  Portions  of  the  metacarpus,  metatarsus,  tibia,  and  femur  hare 
been  detected,  aud  the  determinations  of  Mr.  Barrett  hare  been  con- 
firmed by  ProfosBor  Owen. 

FLOnA    OF    TRB    UrPRK    CBBTACBOUB    PERIOD. 

Ab  the  upper  cretaceous  rocks  of  Europe  are,  for  the  most  part,  of 
purely  marine  origin,  and  formed  in  deep  water  far  from  the  nearest 
shore,  land-plants  of  this  period,  as  wo  might  natnralty  hare  antici- 

•  Hist,  dw  Pnpit  de  la  GteL,  Ac,  roL  iv.  p.  860.     1B51. 
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pated,  are  very  rarely  met  with.  In  the  neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Ghar 
pelle,  however,  an  important  exception  occurs,  for  there  certain  white 
sands,  400  feet  in  thickness,  contain  the  remains  of  terrestrial  plants 
in  a  beautiful  state  of  preservation.  These  have  been  diligently  col- 
lected and  studied  by  Dr.  Debey,  and  as  they  aflford  the  only  example 
yet  known  of  a  terrestrial  flora  older  than  the  Eocene,  in  which  the 
great  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  arc  represented  in  nearly  the 
same  proportions  as  in  our  own  times,  they  deserve  particular  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Debey  estimates  the  number  of  species  as  amounting  to 
more  than  two  hundred,  of  which  sixty-seven  are  cryptogamous, 
chiefly  ferns,  twenty  species  of  which  can  be  well  determined,  most 
of  them  beinij  in  fiructification.  The  cicatrices  on  the  bark  of  one  or 
two  are  supposed  to  indicate  tree-ferns.  Of  thirteen  genera  three  are 
still  existing,  namely,  Gleichenia,  now  inhabiting  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  New  Holland ;  Lygodium,  now  living  in  Japan,  Java,  and 
North  America ;  and  Asplenium,  a  cosmopolite  form.  Among  the 
phaenogamous  plants  the  Conifers  are  abundant,  the  most  common  be- 
longing to  a  genus  called  Cycadoptcris  by  Debey,  and  hardly  separable 
from  Sequoia  (or  Wellingtonia),  of  which  both  the  cones  and  branches 
are  preserved.  When  I  visited  Aix,  I  found  the  silicified  wood  of  this 
plant  very  plentifully  dispersed  through  the  white  sands  in  the  pits 
near  that  city.  In  one  silicified  trunk  ^00  rings  of  annual  growth  had 
been  counted.  Species  of  Araucaria  like  those  of  Australia  are  also 
found.  Cycads  are  extremely  rare,  and  of  Monocotyledons  there  are 
but  few.  No  palms  have  been  recognized  with  certainty,  but  the  genus 
Pandanus,  or  screw  pine,  has  been  distinctly  made  out.  The  number 
of  the  Dicotyledonous  Angiospemis  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  so 
ancient  a  flora.* 

Among  them  we  find  the  familiar  forms  of  the  Oak,  Fig,  and  Wal- 
nut, QuercuSy  Ficus,  and  Juglans^  of  the  latter  both  the  nuts  and  leaves ; 
also  several  genera  of  the  Myrtaceae.     But  the  predominant  order  is 


*  In  this  and  subsequent  remarks  on  fossil  plants  I  shall  oflcn  use  Dr.  Lindley's 
terms,  as  most  lamiliar  in  this  country;  but  as  those  of«M.  A.  Brongniart  are 
much  cited,  it  may  be  useful  to  geologists  to  give  a  table  explaining  tlie  corre- 
sponding names  of  groups  so  much  spoken  of  in  palceontology. 


a 


Brongniart 

1.  Gr}ptogamous  araphi-  \ 

gen:*,     or    cellular  > 
cryptogamic.  ) 

2.  Cryptogamous     acro- 

gens. 

3.  Dicotyledonous   gym- 

nosperms. 

4.  Dicot  Angiosperms. 


6.   Monocotyledons. 


Llndley. 

Thallogens. 
Acrogens. 

Gymnogens. 
Exogens. 

Endogens. 


Lichens,  searweeds,  fungi. 

Mosses,  equisetums,  ferns,  lyo(K 
podiums, — LepidodendroD. 

Conifers  and  Cycads. 

Compositte,  legumlnosae,  um- 
bellifcrtp,  crucifcrse,  heaths, 
&c.  All  native  European 
trees  except  conifers. 

Palms,  lilies,  aloes,  rushes, 
grasses,  &c 


k 
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the  Broteace»i  of  which  there  are  between  nztjr  and  seventy  epeeieii 
jnany  of  extinct  gene^^  bat  aome  rafened  to  the  following  living  fenos 
-— Ihiyandia,  Grevillea,  Hakeay  Bankaia,  Penoonia — all  now  belonging 
to  Aortraliai  and  Leacoapennonii  epedea  of  which  toaa  small  bnahea 
atflieCape. 

Hie  epidennia  of  the  leaves  of  many  of  these  Aix  phmts,  espeoialfy 
of  the  IVoteacee,  is  so  perfectly  preswved  in  an  envdope  of  fbe  day 
that  onder  the  microscope  the  sUMtnatai  or  polygonal  ceOnles^  can  be 
detected,  and  their  peculiar  arrangement  is  identical  with  that  known 
to  dianusteriae  some  living  Proteacen  (GreviDea,  for  example).''  An  oo- 
jeasional  admixtare  of  Fncoids  and  Zosteritea  attests,  like  the  sheOs^ 
the  presence  of  saltwater. 

Of  insects  Dr.  Debey  has  obtained  about  ten  spedea  of  the  fiunilies 
CoienlipnidiB  and  Carabidtt. 

nie  age  of  the  beds  containing  this  remarkable  assemblage  of 
plants  was  for  a  long  time  matter  of  dispute.  They  were  at  fint 
emmeously  referred  to  the  Middle  Tertiary,  and  afterwards  to  the 
Lower  Oetaceods  series,  but  they  are  in  truth  the  equivalents  of  the 
white  chalk  and  Chalk  Marl,  or  S^nonien  of  lyOxbigny.  Such  was 
Berdinand  BOmer's  opinion  in  1858,*  and  after  examining  the  ooun- 
tiy  in  1867, 1  satisfied  mysdf  that  he  was  right,  although  the  white 
ailiceouB  sands  of  the  lower  beds,  and  the  green  grains  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  formation,  caused  it  to  differ  in  mineral  character  from  our 
white  chalk. 

In  travelling  from  Maestricht  to  Aix-la-Chapdle,  we  first  pass 
from  the  Maestricht  beds  to  white  chalk,  with  flints,  about  300  feet 
thick,  next  to  which,  in  descending  order,  we  find  chalk  without  flints, 
and  Chalk  Marl;  and  below  this  again,  greensand,  which  contains 
Bdemnitella  mucronata  (fig.  290,  p.  825),  and  other  fossils,  showing 
that  it  is  not  the  equivalent  of  the  English  Upper  Greensand.  Below 
this  are  the  white  and  yellow  sands  of  Aix,  about  400  feet  thick,  which 
rest  immediately  on  ancient  Devonian  rocks,  highly  inclined.  Some  of 
the  sand  in  the  lower  beds  has  concreted  into  solid  masses  of  sandstone, 
like  the  German  Qiv^der  Sandstcin. 

Beds  of  fine  clay,  with  fossil  plants,  and  with  seams  of  lignite  and 
even  perfect  coal,  are  intercalated.  FloatiDg  wood,  containing  perfo- 
rating shells,  such  as  Pholas,  and  Gastrochoena  also  occur.  There  are 
likewise  a  few  beds  of  a  yellowii^h  brown  limestone,  with  marine  shells, 
which  enable  us  to  identify  the  lowest  with  the  highest  plant-beds. 
Among  these  shells  are  Pectin  quadricostatuSy  and  several  others  which 
are  common  to  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  series,  and  a  Trigonia, 
called  by  some  of  the  Aix  naturalists  T.  alacformiSy  which,  as  M.  Bos- 
quet pointed  out  to  mc,  agrees  far  better  in  character  with  D'Orbigny's 
T,  limhata,  a  shell  of  the  white  chalk.     On  the  whole  the  oiganic  re- 

*  F.  Rdmer,  Krddebildung  dcr  Gegend  von  Aachen.    Deutsch.  6eoL  Gesellsch. 
vil584. 
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mains  and  the  geological  position  of  the  strata  prove  distinctly  that  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  a  gulf  of  the  ancient  cretaceous 
sea  was  bounded  by  land  composed  of  Devonian  rocks.  These  rocks 
consisted  of  quartzose  and  schistose  beds,  the  first  of  which  supplied 
white  sand  and  other  argillaceous  mud  to  a  river  which  entered  the 
sea  at  this  point,  carrying  down  in  its  turbid  waters  much  drift-wood 
and  the  leaves  of  plants.  Occasionally,  when  the  force  of  the  river 
abated,  marine  sheUs  of  the  genera  Triponia,  Turritella,  Fecten,  (fee, 
established  themselves  in  the  same  area,  and  plants  allied  to  Zostera 
and  Fuciis  grew  on  the  bottom. 

Before  the  cretaceous  flora  of  Aix-la-ChapcUe  was  known,  a  few 
leaves  of  a  dicotyledonous  and  angiospermous  genus  called  "  Cred- 
neria,"  were  known  in  the  "  Quader  Sandstein  "  and  "  Planer  Kalk," 
of  Germany,  rocks  corresponding  in  age  to  the  white  chalk  and  gault 
of  England.  But  such  fossil  plants  were  the  only  representatives  in 
rocks  older  than  the  Eocene  period  of  those  Exogens  which  now  con- 
stitute three-fourths  of  the  living  vegetation  of  the  globe. 

M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  when  dividing  the  whole  fossiliferous  series 
into  three  groups  in  reference  solely  to  fossil  plants,  has  named  the 
primary  strata  "  the  age  of  acrogens ; "  the  secondary,  exclusive  of  the 
cretaceous,  "  the  age  of  gymnosperms ; "  and  the  third,  comprising  the 
cretaceous  and  tertiary,  "  the  age  of  angiosperms."  He  considers  the 
cretaceous  flora  as  displaying  a  transitional  character  from  that  of  a 
secondary  to  that  of  a  tertiary  vegetation.  Coniferce  and  Cycadem  (or 
Gymnogens)  still  flourished,  as  in  the  preceding  oolitic  and  triassic 
epochs ;  while,  together  with  these,  some  well-marked  leaves  of  dico- 
tyledonous angiosperms  appeared.  But  now  that  the  fossil  plants  of 
Aix-la-Chapelle  are  with  certainty  referred  to  an  Upper  Cretaceous 
era,  the  line  dividing  the  ages  of  gymnosperms  and  of  angiosperms 
seems  to  run  between  the  Lower  and  Upper  Cretaceous  formations,  or 
between  the  Lower  Greensand  and  the  sand  of  Aix. 

The  resemblance  of  the  flora  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  the  tertiary  and 
living  floras  in  the  proportional  number  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms 
as  compared  to  the  gymnogens,  is  a  subject  of  no  small  theoretical  in- 
terest, because  we  can  now  affirm  that  these  Aix  plants  flourished  be- 
fore the  rich  reptilian  fauna  of  the  secondary  rocks  had  ceased  to  exist 
The  Ichthyosaurus,  Pterodactyl,  and  Mosasaurus  were  of  coeval  date 
with  the  oak,  the  walnut,  and  the  fig.  Speculations  have  often  been 
hazarded  respecting  a  connection  between  the  rarity  of  Exogens  in  the 
older  rocks  and  a  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere.  A  denser  air,  it 
was  suggested,  had  in  earlier  times  been  alike  adverse  to  the  well  be- 
ing of  the  higher  order  of  flowering  plants,  and  of  the  quick-breath- 
ing animals  such  as  mammalia  and  birds,  while  it  was  favorable  to  a 
cryptogamic  and  gymnospermous  flora,  and  to  a  predominance  of  rep- 
tile life.  But  we  now  learn  that  there  is  no  incompatibility  in  the  co- 
existence of  a  vegetation  like  that  of  the  present  globe,  and  some  of 
Xh.^  most  remarkable  forms  of  the  extinct  reptiles  of  the  age  of  gymno- 
sperms. 
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If  the  paange  Bean  at  pieaant  t»  fie  Bomewhat  andden  from  tfie  flon 
of  the  Lower  to  thxt  of  the  Vppm  CretaceouB  period,  tiie  abniptiteM 
.  (tf  tiie  change  will  probaUy  dia^pear  when  we  an  better  acqnaiBted 
with  the  fboail  T^etalion  of  the  Lower  Qreeauand,  and  with  that  of 
die  CJavU  and  Upper  OnenaandL 


HIPFUHm   LDIXeiOVL 


lKfir«iK$  hetween  the  ehaik  of  the  NbrfA  and  South  ^  2 
By  the  aid  of  the  three  teats  of  relative  age,  namely,  snperpoaition, 
mineral  character,  and  foBuls,  the  geol<^pst  has  been  enabled  to  refer 
fa  the  same  Cretaceoos  period  certain  rocks  in  the  north  and  aonth 
of  Europe,  which  differ  greatly  both  in  their  fossil  contents  and  in 
thur  mineral  composition  and  structure. 

If  we  attempt  to  trace  the  cretaceons  deposite  &om  England  and 
Fhmce  to  the  cotmtricB  bordering  the  Mediterranean,  we  perceive, 
in  the  fint  place,  that  the  chaU:  and  greensand  in  the  nei^bo^ood 
of  London  and  Paris  form  one  great  continnons  maaa,  the  straits  of 
Dover  being  a  trifling  interraption,  a  mere  vslloy  with  chalk  cliffi  on 
both  sides.  We  then  observe  that  the  main  body  of  the  chalk  which 
nmonnda  Pazis  stretches  from  Tours  to  near  Poitiers  (see  the  annexed 
map,  fig.  3SS,  in  wMch  the  shaded 
"f^  part  represents  chalk). 

Between  Poitiers  and  La  Rochelle, 
the  space  marked  A  on  the  map  sepa- 
rates two  regions  of  chalk.  This  space 
is  occapied  by  the  Oolite  and  certain 
other  formations  older  than  the  Chalk, 
and  has  been  supposed  by  M.  E.  de 
Beaumont  to  have  formed  an  island 
in  the  cretaceous  sea.  South  of  this 
space  ne  a^n  meet  with  a  formation 
which  we  at  once  recognize  by  its 
mineral  character  to  be  chalk,  although 
there  are  some  places  where  the  rock 
becomes  oolitic  The  fossils  are,  npon 
the  whole,  very  similar;  especially 
certain  species  of  the  genera  Spatan- 
gfU,  Ananehgtet,  Cidaritei,  Nueula, 
Ottrea,  Qryphim  {Exogyra),  PtcUn, 
Plagioiloma  (Ztma),  TrUjonia,  CattU 
lot  {Inoceramus),  and  Terebratula.* 
But  AmmomUt,  as  M.  d'Archiac  observes,  of  which  so  many  species 


*  D'AroUac,  Snr  U  Fonn.  CrMicifl  de  8.-0.  dc  la  Trtnoe,  Him.  de  b  Soc;  OM. 
de  Fnnoe,  Um.  iL 
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ue  met  with  in  tlie  chall  of  the  north  of  Frmce,  are  scarcely  ever 
fonnd  in  the  southern  region;  while  the  genera  Hamite,  Turrilite, 
and  Seaphite,  and  perhaps  Belemnile,  are  entirely  wanting. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  forms  are  common  in  the  south  which 
are  rare  or  wholly  unlcnown  in  the  north  of  France.  Among  these 
may  he  mentioned  many  Hippurilet,  SphceruHUs,  and  other  memben 
of  that  great  family  of  mollosca  called  ffndigies  by  Lamarck,  to  which, 
nothing  analogons  has  been  discovered  in  the  living  creation,  bnt 
which  is  quite  characteristic  of  rocks  of  the  Cretaceous  era  in  the 

Fit  89T.  Us.  898. 
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■  D'Orbignj'i  PdioDtolo^  Fiu^dse,  pL  G38. 
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south  of  France,  Spain,  Sicily,  Gveece,  and  other  conntries  bordering 
the  Mediterranean. 

The  species  called  HippwrUes  organUans  (fig.  829)  is  more  abnn* 
dant  than  any  other  in  the  sonth  of  Europe;  and  the  geologist  should 
make  himself  well  acquainted  with  the  cast  d^  which  is  fiur  more  com- 
mon in  many  compact  marbles  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  period  than 
the  shell  itself^  this  having  often  wholly  disappeared,  llie  flntings, 
or  smooth,  rounded,  longitudinal  ribs,  representing  the  form  of  the 
interior,  are  wholly  unlike  the  Hippurite  itself^  and  in  some  individu- 
als attain  a  great  size  and  length. 

Between  the  region  of  chalk  last  mentioned,  in  which  Perigueux 
is  situated,  and  the  Pyrenees,  the  space  B  intervenes.  (See  Map,  fig. 
826.)  Here  the  tertiary  'strata  cover,  and  for  the  most  part  conceal, 
the  cretaceous  rocks,  except  in  some  spots  where  they  have  been  laid 
open  by*  the  denudation  of  the  newer  formations.  In  these  places 
they  are  seen  still  preserving  the  form  of  a  white  chalky  rock,  which 
is  charged  in  part  with  grains  of  greensand.  Even  as  far  south  as 
TerciB,  on  the  Adour,  near  Dax,  cretaceous  rocks  retain  this  charac- 
ter. I  examined  them  in  1828,  and  M.  Grateloup  found  in  them 
Ananchytes  ovata  {^.  287,  p.  325),  and  other  fossils  of  the  EngHsh 
chalk,  together  with  Hippuritea. 


ORBTAOSOUS  BOOKS  IK  THE   UmTSD   8TATBB. 

If  WO  pass  to  the  American  continent,  we  find  in  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  a  scries  of  sandy  and  argillaceous  beds  wholly  unlike  our 
Upper  Cretftccous  system ;  which  we  can,  nevertheless,  recognize  as 
referable,  palsDontologically,  to  the  same  division. 

That  they  were  about  the  same  age  generally  as  the  European 
chalk  and  greensand,  was  the  conclusion  to  which  Dr.  Morton  and 
Mr.  Conrad  came  after  their  investigation  of  the  fossils  in  1834.  The 
strata  consist  chiefly  of  greensand  and  green  marl,  with  an  overlying 
coralline  limestone  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  and  the  fossils,  on  the 
whole,  agree  most  nearly  with  those  of  the  Upper  European  series, 
from  the  Maestricht  beds  to  the  gault  inclusive.  I  collected  sixty 
shells  from  the  New  Jersey  deposits  in  1841,  five  of  which  were  iden- 
tical with  European  species — Ostrea  larva,  0.  vesicularis,  Oryphcea 
eostataj  Pecten  quinque-costatus,  Belemnites  mucronatus.  As  some  of 
these  have  the  greatest  vertical  range  in  Europe,  they  might  be  ex- 
pected more  than  any  others  to  recur  in  distant  parts  of  the  globe. 
Even  where  the  species  were  different,  the  generic  forms,  such  as  the 
Baculite  and  certain  sections  of  Ammonites,  as  also  the  Inoceramua 
(see  above,  lig.  308,  p.  328),  and  other  bivalves,  have  a  decidedly  cre- 
taceous aspect.  Fifteen  out  of  the  sixty  shells  above  alluded  to  wore 
regarded  by  Professor  Forbes  as  good  geographical  representatives  of 
well-known  cretaceous  fossils  of  Europe.     The  correspondence,  there- 
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fore,  is  not  small,  when  wo  reflect  that  the  part  of  the  United  States 
where  these  strata  occur  is  between  3000  and  4000  miles  distant  from 
the  chalk  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe,  and  that  there  is  a  dijffer- 
ence  of  ten  degrees  in  the  latitude  of  the  places  compared  on  oppo- 
site sides  of  the  Atlantic* 

Fish  of  the  genera  Lamrui,  Galeus,  and  Carcharodon  are  common 
to  New  Jersey  and  the  European  cretaceous  rocks.  So  also  is  the 
genus  MoBosaurus  among  reptiles.  The  vertebra  of  a  Plesiosaurus,  a 
reptile  known  in  the  English  chalk,  had  often  been  cited  on  the  au- 
thority of  Dr.  Harlan  as  occurring  in  the  cretaceous  marl,  at  Mullica 
Hill,  in  New  Jersey.  But  Dr.  Leidy  has  since  shown  that  the  bone 
in  question  is  not  saurian  but  cretaceous,  and  whether  it  can  truly  lay 
claim  to  the  high  antiquity  assigned  to  it,  is  a  point  still  open  to  dis- 
cussion. The  discovery  of  another  mammal  of  the  seal  tribe  (Steno- 
rkynckus  vetus,  Leidy),  from  a  Ipwer  bed  in  the  cretaceous  series  in 
New  Jersey,  appears  to  rest  on  better  evidence.f 

From  New  Jersey  the  cretaceous  rocks  extend  southward  to  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  cropping  out  at  intervals  from  beneath  the  ter- 
tiary strata,  between  the  Appalachian  Mountains  and  the  Atlantic. 
They  then  sweep  round  the  southern  extremity  of  that  chain,  in  Ala- 
bama and  Mississippi,  and  stretch  northward  again  to  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky.  They  have  also  been  traced  far  up  the  valley  of  the  Mis- 
souri, as  far  north  as  lat.  48°,  or  to  Fort  Mandan ;  so  that  already  the 
area  which  they  are  ascertained  to  occupy  in  North  America  may 
perhaps  equal  their  extent  in  Europe,  and  exceeds  that  of  any  other 
fossiliferous  formation  in  the  United  States.  So  little  do  they  resem- 
ble mineralogically  the  European  white  chalk,  that  in  North  America, 
limestone  is  upon  the  whole  an  exception  to  the  rule ;  and,  even  in 
Alabama,  where  I  saw  a  calcareous  member  of  this  group,  composed 
of  marl-stone,  it  was  more  like  the  Englbh  and  French  Lias  than  any 
other  European  secondary  deposit. 


♦  See  a  paper  by  the  Author,  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol  t  p.  79. 

f  In  the  Principles  of  Geology,  uinth  ed.  p.  146,  I  cited  Dr.  Leidy  of  Philadel- 
phia as  having  described  (Proceedings  of  Acad.  Nat  Sci.  Philad.,  1861)  two  species 
of  cetacea  of  a  new  genus  which  he  called  PriscodelphinWy  from  the  greensand  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1863  I  saw  the  two  vertebrsB  at  Philadelphia  on  which  this  new 
genus  was  founded,  and  afterwards,  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  €k)nrad,  traced  one  of  them 
to  a  Miocene  marl  pit  in  Cumberland  County,  New  Jersey.  The  other  (the  Plesio- 
saurus of  Harlan),  labelled  *^  Mullica  Hill "  in  the  Museum,  would  no  doubt  be  an 
upper  cretaceous  fossU,  if  really  derived  from  that  locality,  but  its  mineral  condition 
makes  the  point  rather  doubtful  The  tooth  of  8tenorhynchu»  vetu*  figured  by 
Leidy  from  a  drawing  of  Conrad's  (Proceed,  of  Acad.  Nat.  Sci.  Philad.,  1863,  p. 
377),  was  found  by  Samuel  K.  Wetherill,  Esq.,  in  the  greensand  1^  mile  southeast 
of  Burlington.  This  genUemaii  related  to  me  and  Mr.  Conrad,  in  1868,  the  circum- 
8tances  under  which  he  met  with  it^  associated  with  Ammonite*  placenUiy  Ammon- 
ites DelawarensiSy  Triffonia  thorcuncGy  &c.  The  tooth  has  been  mislaid,  but  not 
until  it  had  excited  much  interest  and  had  been  carefully  examined  by  good  zoolo> 
gists. 
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At  {he  base  of  the  system  in  Alabama,  I  fomid  dense  masses  of 
sningle,  perfectly  loose  and  unconsolidated,  deriTcd  firom  the  waste 
of  palsBozoic  (or  carboniferous)  rocks,  a  mass  in  no  way  distingoisb* 
able,  except  by  its  position,  from  ordinary  allnvimn,  bnt  covered  with 
marls  abounding  in  InoceramL 

In  Texas,  according  to  F.  Bdmto,  the  chalk  assumes  a  new  litho- 
logical  type,  a  large  portion  of  it  consisting  of  hard  siliceous  lime- 
stone, but  the  organic  renuuns  leave  no  doubt  in  regard  to  its  age, 
the  BaeuUtea  cmcepa  and  10  other  European  species  occurring  there. 
Fossil  plants  from  New  Jenejj  and  others,  obtained  from  the  creta- 
ceous rocks  by  MessrSb  Meek  and  Hayden  in  Nebraska,  include,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Newberry,  many  genera  of  dicotyledonous  an^osjpermB 
in  the  same  way  as  does  the  flora  of  Aix-larChapelle,  aboTc  described, 
p.  885. 

In  South  America  the  cretaceous  strata  have  been  discoTcred  in 
Columbia,  as  at  Bogota  and  elsewhere,  containing  Ammonites,  Ha- 
mites,  Inocerami,  and  other  characteristic  shells.* 

In  the  south  of  India,  also,  at  Pondicherry,  Yerdachellum,  and 
Trinconopoly,  Messrs.  Eaye  and  Egerton  have  collected  fossils  be- 
longing to  the  cretaceous  system.  Taken  in  connection  with  those 
from  the  United  States,  they  prove,  says  Pro£  E.  Forbes,  that  those 
powerful  causes  which  stamped  a  peculiar  character  on  the  forms  of 
marine  animal  life  at  this  period,  exerted  their  full  intensity  through 
the  Indian,  European,  and  American  seas.f  Here,  as  in  North  and 
South  America,  the  cretaceous  character  can  be  recognized  even 
where  there  is  no  specific  identity  in  the  fossils ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  the  organic  type  of  those  rocks  in  Europe  and  India  which 
occur  next  to  the  chalk  in  the  ascending  and  descending  order, 
namely,  the  Eocene  and  the  Oolitic. 

*  Proceed,  of  the  GeoL  Soc.,  vol  iv.  p.  891. 
f  See  Forbes,  Qaart.  GeoL  Jouni.,  vol  L  p.  79. 
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CHAPTER   XVm. 

LOWSB   OBETAOSOUS   AND   WEALDEN   FORMATIONS. 

Lower  Greensand — ^Term  **Neocomlan" — ^Atherfield  section,  Isle  of  Wight — ^Fos- 
sils of  Lower  Greensand — ^Palseontological  relations  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Cre- 
taceous strata — ^Wealden  Formation — ^Freshwater  strata  intercalated  between  two 
marine  groups — Weald  Clay  and  Hastings  Sand — ^Tunbridge  rocks — ^Fossil  shells, 
fish,  and  plants  of  Wealden — Their  relation  to  the  Cretaceous  type— C^eographi- 
cal  extent  of  Wealden — ^Movements  in  the  carth*s  crust  to  which  the  Wealden 
owed  its  origin  and  submergence. 

The  term  "  Lower  Greensand  "  has  hitherto  been  most  commonly 
applied  to  such  portions  of  the  Cretaceous  series  as  are  older  than 
the  Gault.  But  the  name  has  often  been  complained  of  as  incon- 
venient, and  not  without  reason,  since  green  particles  are  wanting  in 
a  large  part  of  the  strata  so  designated,  even  in  England,  and  wholly 
80  in  some  European  countries.  Moreover,  a  subdivision  of  the 
Upper  Cretaceous  group  has  likewise  been  called  Greensand,  and  to 
prevent  confusion  the  terms  Upper  and  Lower  Greensand  were  intro- 
duced. Buch  a  nomenclature  naturally  leads  the  uninitiated  to  sup- 
pose that  the  two  formations  so  named  are  of  somewhat  coordinate 
value,  which  is  so  far  from  being  true,  that  the  Lower  Greensand,  in 
its  widest  acceptation,  embraces  a  series  nearly  as  important  as  the 
whole  Upper  Cretaceous  group,  from  the  Gault  to  the  Maestricht  beds 
inclusive ;  while  the  Upper  Greensand  is  but  one  subordinate  member 
of  this  same  group.  Many  eminent  geologists  have,  therefore,  pro- 
posed the  term  *^  Neocomian  "  as  a  substitute  for  Lower  Greensand ; 
because,  near  Neufchatel  (Neocomum),  in  Switzerland,  these  Lower 
Greensand  strata  are  well  developed,  entering  largely  into  the  structure 
of  the  Jura  mountains.  By  the  same  geologists  the  Wealden  beds  are 
usually  classed  as  "  Lower  Neocomian,"  a  classification  which  will  not 
appear  inappropriate  when  we  have  explained,  in  the  sequel,  the  inti- 
mate relation  of  the  Lower  Greensand  and  Wealden  fossils. 

Dr.  Fitton,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  an  excellent  monograph 
on  the  Lower  Cretaceous  (or  Greensand)  formation  as  developed  in 
England,  gives  the  following  as  the  succession  of  rocks  seen  in  parts 
of  Kent : 

No.  1.   Sand,  white,  yellowish,  or  ferruginous,  with  concretion 

of  limestone  and  chert,        -  -  -  -  70  feet 

2.  Sand  with  green  matter,  -  •  .  -  70  to  100  feet 

8.  Calcareous  stone,  called  Kentish  rag,   -  -  -  60  to  80  feet 
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In  his  detailed  description  of  the  fine  section  displayed  at  Ather- 
field,  in  the  sonth  of  the  Isle  of  Wight^  we  find  the  limestone  wholly 
wanting ;  in  fact,  the  Tariations  in  the  mineral  composition  of  this 
gronp,  even  in  contignons  districta,  is  very  great ;  and  on  comparing 
the  Atherfield  beds  with  corresponding  strata  at  Hythe,  in  Eent^  dis- 
tant 95  miles,  the  whole  series  presents  a  most  dissimilar  aspect* 

On  the  other  hand,  Plrofessor  K  Forbes  has  shown  that  when  the 
sixty-three  strata  at  Atherfield  are  severally  examined,  the  total  thick- 
ness of  which  he  gives  as  843  feet,  there  are  some  fossils  which  range 
through  the  whole  series,  others  which  are  peculiar  to  particular 
divisions.  As  a  proof  that  all  belong  chronologically  to  one  system, 
he  states  that  whenever  similar  conditions  are  repeated  in  overiying 
strata  the  same  species  reappear.  Changes  of  depth,  or  of  the  min- 
eral nature  of  the  searbottom,  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime  or  of 
peroxide  of  iron,  the  occurrence  of  a  muddy,  or  a  sandy,  or  a  gravelly 
bottom,  are  marked  by  the  banishment  of  certain  species  and  the  pre- 
domiuance  of  others.  But  these  differences  of  conditions  being  min- 
eral, chemical,  and  local  in  their  nature,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
extinction,  throughout  a  large  area,  of  certain  animals  or  plants.  The 
role  laid  down  by  this  eminent  naturalist  for  enabling  us  to  test  the 
arrival  of  a  new  state  of  things  in  the  animate  world,  is  the  repre* 
sentation  by  new  and  different  species  of  corresponding  genera  of 
moUusca  or  other  beings.  When  the  forms  proper  to  loose  sand  or 
soft  clay,  or  to  a  stony  or  calcareous  bottom,  or  to  a  moderate  oi 
great  depth  of  water,  recur  with  all  the  same  species,  the  interval  of 
time  has  been,  geologically  speaking,  small,  however  dense  the  mass 
of  matter  accumulated.  But  if,  the  genera  remaining  the  same,  the 
species  are  changed,  we  have  entered  upon  a  new  period ;  and  no 
similarity  of  climate,  or  of  geographical  and  local  conditions,  can 
then  recall  the  old  species  which  a  long  series  of  destructive  causes  in 
the  animate  and  inanimate  world  has  gradiiaUy  annihilated.  On  pass-^ 
ing  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the  Gault,  we  suddenly  reach  one 
of  these  new  epochs,  scarcely  any  of  the  fossil  species  being  common 
to  the  lower  and  upper  cretaceous  systems,  a  break  in  the  chain  im- 
plying no  doubt  many  missing  links  in  the  series  of  geological  monu- 
ments, which  we  may  some  day  bo  able  to  supply. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  abundant  shells  in  the  lowest  strata  of 
the  Lower  Greensand,  as  displayed  in  the  Atherfield  section,  is  the 
large  Pema  Mulleti^  of  which  a  reduced  figure  is  here  given  (fig.  330). 

In  the  south  of  England,  during  the  accumulation  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  above  described,  the  bed  of  the  sea  appears  to  have  been 
continually  sinking,  from  the  commencement  of  the  period  when  the 
fireshwater  Wcalden  beds  were  submerged,  to  the  deposition  of  those 
strata  on  which  the  gault  immediately  reposes. 

*  Dr.  FittOD,  Quart.  Geol.  Jonm.,  vol.  I  p.  179,  ii  p.  66,  and  iii.  p.  2S9,  where 
comparative  sections  and  a  valuable  table  showing  the  vertical  range  of  the  various 
fossUs  of  the  Lower  Greensand  at  Atherfield  are  given. 
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Pebbles  of  qnartzose  Bandstone,  jasper,  and  flinty  slate,  together 
witii  grant  of  chlorite  sod  mica,  speak  plainly  of  ibo  nature  of  the 


preexisting  rocks,  from  the  wearing  down  of  which  the  Greensand 
beds  were  derived.  The  land,  consisting  of  such  rocks,  was  doubt- 
less submerged  before  the  origin  of  the  white  chalk,  a  deposit  which 
originated  in  a  more  open  sea,  and  in  clearer  wat«r8. 

The  fossils  of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  are  for  the  most  part  specific- 
ally distinct  from  those  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  strata. 

Among  the  former  wo  often  meet  with  the  genus  Seaphita  or 
Aneylocerat  (fig:  331),  which  has  been  aptly  described  as  an  ammo- 
Fig.  881.  rig.  88i 


nite  more  or  less  uncoiled ;  also  a  furrowed  Nautilut,  H".  plieattu 
{fig.  332),  Trigonia  eaudata  {fig.  334),  likewise  found  in  the  Black- 
down  beds  {eeo  above,  p.  33S),  (uid  Oervillia,  a  bivalve  genus  allied  to 
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Avieula;  also  the  Temsrinble  shell  IHeayu  Loiudalii,  enaatsaHj 
chsracteristic  of  the  femginoiu  bedi  of  the  Lower  Greetuaad  in 


^Ite.  Thia  genns  is  closely  aUied  to  Chama,  and  the  caat  of  the 
interior  has  been  compared  to  the  horns  of  a  goat  The  same  shell 
has  been  referred  by  some  authors  to  Capntina,  and  by  others  to 
Rtquietua. 


Palcconloloffieal  relalha  of  ih4  Upper  and  Lovxr  Cretaeeout  Soekt. 
— Professor  Ramsay  lias  deduced  from  an  analysis  of  tables  drawn  np 
by  Mr.  Etlieridge  of  the  fossilsof  tlie  Cretaceous  Beriea  of  Great  Britain 
the  following  conclusions  : — First,  that  a  great  number  of  species  are 
common  to  the  different  subdiviaious  of  the  Upper  Cretaceous  group, 
such  as  the  Gault,  Upper  Grcensand,  White  Chalk,  ic. 

Secondly,  that  there  is  a  great  break  between  the  Lower  and  Upper 
OrctaccouB  scries,  for  of  280  species  of  all  kinds  of  animal  remiuns 
known  in  the  Lower  Cretaceous,  233  are  peculiar,  and  51,  or  only 
about  18  per  cent.,  pass  from  the  Lower  Greensand  to  the  Gault  and 
overlying  strata. 

The  same  geologist  adds :  "  Tliis  break  and  disappearance  of  so 
many  species  in  succession  is  accompanied  by  a  stratigraphical  break 
as  well ;  for  round  the  Weald  it  is  known  that  in  some  of  the  very 
few  exposures  of  junctions  the  Gault  has  been  seen  lying  on  eroded 
snr&ces  of  Lower  Greensand,  while  in  the  western  and  middle  parts 
of  England,  on  the  west  and  north  of  the  great  ehalk  escarpment, 
the  frequent  and  sndden  overif^a  of  the  Lower  Greensand  by  the 
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Ganlt  leave  no  doubt  that  the  upper  formation  lies  actually  uncon- 
fonnably  on  the  lower,  and  the  time  occupied  by  the  denudation  has 
been  with  us  unrepresented  by  any  stratified  formation."  *  Yet 
while  there  is  so  much  difference  between  the  organic  remains  of  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  the  Cretaceous  series,  palsson- 
tologically  considered,  forms  an  independent  whole,  having  scarcely 
any  species  in  common  with  the  Oolitic  series  which  preceded  it,  or 
with  the  Eocene  which  followed.  Thus,  by  referring  to  the  tables 
above  mentioned,  we  observe  that  521  species  are  enumerated  as 
known  in  the  Upper  Chalk  of  England,  aU  of  which,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Terehratula  caputserpentisy  and  a  few  Foraminifera,  had  become 
extinct  before  the  beginning  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  as  represented  by 
the  Thanet  sands. 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  lowest  marine  strata  or  Atherfield 
beds  of  the  Cretaceous  series  are  compared  with  the  marine  forma- 
tions of  the  Upper  Oolite,  we  find  that  no  British  species  pass  from  one 
to  the  other,  and  we  know  that  this  change  in  the  organic  world  coin- 
cides in  date  with  that  enormous  lapse  of  time  during  which  the  fresh- 
water formations  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck,  more  than  1600  feet  in 
thickness,  were  deposited. 


WEALDEN   FORMATION. 

Beneath  the  Lower  Greensand  in  the  S.E.  of  England,  a  freshwater 
formation  is  found,  called  the  Wealdon  (see  Nos.  5  and  6,  Map,  fig. 
355, p.  357),  which,  although  it  occupies  a  small  horizontal  area  in 
Europe,  as  compared  to  the  White  Chalk  and  Greensand,  is  neverthe- 
less of  great  geological  interest,  since  the  imbedded  remains  give  us 
some  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  and  flora  of  the 
Lower  Cretaceous  epoch.  The  name  of  Wealden  was  given  to  this 
group  because  it  was  first  studied  in  parts  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Sus- 
sex, called  the  Weald  (see  Map,  p.  357) ;  and  we  are  indebted  to  Dr. 
Mantell  for  having  shown,  in  1822,  in  his  ^^  Geology  of  Sussex,"  that 
the  whole  group  was  of  fluviatile  origin.  In  prooif  of  this  he  called 
attention  to  the  entire  absence  of  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  Terebratuks, 
Echinites,  Corals,  and  other  marine  fossils,  so  characteristic  of  the 
Cretaceous  rocks  above,  and  of  the  Oolitic  strata  below,  and  to  the 
presence  in  the  Weald  of  PaludinsB,  Melanise,  and  various  fluviatile 
shells,  as  well  as  the  bones  of  terrestrial  reptiles  and  the  trunks  and 
leaves  of  land-plants. 

The  evidence  of  so  unexpected  a  fact  as  the  infra-position  of  a  dense 
mass  of  purely  freshwater  origin  to  a  deep-sea  deposit  (a  phenomenon 
with  which  we  have  since  become  familiar)  was  received,  at  first,  with 
no  small  doubt  and  incredulity.     But  the  relative  position  of  the  beds 

*  Bamsay,  Anniversaiy  Address,  GcoL  Quart  Joorn.,  vol  zx.  p.  68. 
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is  nneqaivocal ;  the  Weald  Clsy  being  distinctly  seen  to  pass  beneath 
the  Lower  Greensand  in  vaiions  parts  of  Sorrey,  Eent^  and  Sussex, 
and  to  reappear  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  at  the  base  of  the  Cretaceous 
aeries,  being,  no  donbt,  continuous  iar  beneath  the  sur&ce,  as  indicated 
bj  the  dotted  lines  in  the  annexed  diagram,  fig.  337. 

Fi^  sn. 

IdeoTWi^  HutiL  8 


a.  Cbftlk.       b,  GreoiMiid.        a  WetldCUj.       <f.  HasUngB  Stud.       s,  Pmbeek  Bed*. 

The  Wealden  is  divisible  into  two  minor  groups : 

Greatest  known 
thicknefla. 
Ist  Weald  Clay — bhie  and  brown  day  and  shale,  Bomedmes  indad- 

ing  thin  beds  of  sand  and  shelly  limestone  with  Faludina,      600  feet 
2d.    Hastings  Sand— chiefly  arenaceous,  bat  in  which  occur  some 

days  and  calcareous  grits,*  -----    740     " 

Another  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbeck,  consisting  of  vari- 
ous limestones  and  marls,  containing  distinct  species  of  molluscs,  Cyp- 
rideij  and  other  fossils,  lies  immediately  beneath  the  Wealden  in  the 
south-east  of  England.  As  it  is  now  found  to  be  more  nearly  related, 
by  its  organic  remains,  to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  Series,  it 
will  be  treated  of  in  the  twentieth  chapter. 

Weald  Clay. 

The  upper  division,  or  Weald  Clay,  is  of  purely  freshwater  origin. 
Its  highest  beds  are  not  only  conformable,  as  Dr.  Fitton  observes,  to 
the  inferior  strata  of  the  Lower  Greensand,  but  of  similar  mineral 
composition.  To  explain  this,  we  may  suppose,  that,  as  the  delta  of 
a  great  river  was  tranquilly  subsiding,  so  as  to  allow  the  sea  to  en- 
croach upon  the  space  previously  occupied  by  freshwater,  the  river 
still  continued  to  carrv  down  the  same  sediment  into  the  sea.  In 
confirmation  of  this  view  it  mav  be  stated,  that  the  remains  of  the 
Iguanodon  MantelUy  a  gigantic  terrestrial  reptile,  \qt\  characteristic 
of  the  Wealden,  has  been  discovered  near  Maidstone,  in  the  overlv- 
ing  Kentish  rag,  or  marine  limestone  of  the  Lower  Greensand.  Hence 
we  mav  infer,  that  some  of  the  saurians  which  inhabited  the  countrv  of 
the  great  river  continued  to  live  when  part  of  the  country  had  become 
submerged  beneath  the  sea.  Thus,  in  our  own  times,  wo  may  sup- 
pose the  bones  of  large  alligators  to  be  frequently  entombed  in  recent 

*  Dr.  Fitton,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  iv.  p.  820. 
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freshwater  straU  in  the  delta  of  the  GangCB.  But  if  part  of  that 
delta  should  Btnk  down  so  as  to  be  covered  by  the  sea,  maritio  forma- 
tioDs  might  b^n  to  accumulate  in  the  same  space  where  freshwater 
beds  had  previonslj*  been  formed ;  and  yet  the  Ganges  might  aUU 
pour  down  its  turbid  waters  in  the  same  direction,  and  cany  seaward 
the  carcases  of  the  same  species  of  alligator,  in  which  case  their 
bones  might  be  included  in  marine  as  well  as  in  subjacent  freshwater 
strata. 

The  Igoanodon,  first  discovered  by  Dr.  Mautoll,  has  left  more  of  its 
remains  in  the  Wealden  strata  of  the  south-eastern  comities  and  Isle 
of  Wight  than  has  any  other  genua  of  associated  saurians.  It  was  an 
herbivorous  reptile,  and  regarded  by  Cavier  as  more  extraordinary 
than  any  with  which  he  was  acquainted  ;  for  the  teeth,  though  bear- 
ing a  great  analogy,  in  their  general  form  and  crenatcd  edges  (see  6^ 
338  a,  838  6),  to  the  modem  Iguanas  which  now  frequent  the  tropi- 
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Fig.  S8S.    a,  b.  TooUi  of  IfuamoHim  ManMlL 

SB9.    a.  PuiM\j  woni  tooth  of  joDDg  IndlTldiul  of  tha  Hms. 
b.   Crown  of  tooth  In  idnlt,  Torn  down.    (MuttIL) 

cal  woods  of  America  and  the  West  Indies,  exhibit  many  strildng 
and  important  differences.  It  appears  that  they  have  often  been  worn 
by  the  proceas  of  mastication  ;  whereas  the  existing  herbivorous  rep- 
tiles clip  and  gnaw  off  the  vegetable  productions  on  which  they  feed, 
hut  do  not  chew  them.  Their  teetb  frequuntJy  present  nn  appearance 
of  having  been  chipped  off,  but  never,  like  the  fossil  teeth  of  the  Igua- 
nodon,  have  a  flat  ground  surface  (see  fig.  339  6),  resembling  the 
grinders  of  herbivorouB  mammalia.  Dr.  Mantell  computes  that  the 
teeth  and  bones  of  this  species  which  passed  under  Iiis  examination  dur- 
ing twenty  years  must  have  belonged  to  no  less  than  seventy-one  dis- 
tinct individuals,  vaiying  in  age  and  magnitude  from  the  reptile  just 
burst  from  the  ^g,  to  one  of  which  the  femur  measured  twenty-four 
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iiKihei  in  oiKomferance.  Tet^notwHhatuii&ig  that  the  tooth  were  more 
mnttercniB  tbaa  any  other  'b<mm,  h  is  remaibdile  that  it  was  not  nntil 
Om  nlics  of  alt  tiiese  indindiub  luid  been  found,  that  a  Bolitary  ex- 
impla  of  part  of  a  jawbone  wM  obtained.  Uore  recently  nmuini 
boflk  itf  the  nppet  and  tihe  lower  jaw  hare  been  met  with  in  the  Hut- 
ti^  beda  in  Tilgate  Forest.  Their  aize  was  eomewfaat  greater  than 
had  been  antidpatod,  and  Dr.  Maatell,  wlio  does  not  agree  with  Fro- 
tgaaor  Owen  that  the  tail  waa  short,  estimates  the  probable  length  of 
Mxne  ot  these  Baarians  at  between  60  and  60  feet  The  largest  femur 
yet  Annd  moaanres  4  feet  8  inches  in  length,  the  drcnmference  of 
the  shaft  being  86  inches,  and  if  messiiTed  round  the  condyles,  43 
inches. 

Oeoasionalty  bands  of  limestone,  called  Sussex  Marble,  occur  in  the 
Weald  Clay,  almost  entirely  comptned  of  a  species  of  PtUttdina,  closely 
resembling  the  common  P.  vivgmra  of  English  rivers. 

Shells  of  the  Oyprit,  a  genus  of  Crastaceans  before  mentioned  (p. 
81)  as  abounding  in  lakes  and  ponds,  are  also  plonliinlly  scattered 
through  the  clays  of  the  Wealden,  aometimee  producing,  like  plates  of 
mica,  a  thin  lamination  (see  fig.  S49).  Similar  cypris-bearing  marls 
are  finmd  in  the  lacustrine  tertiary  beds  of  Anrergne  (see  abore 
P.M4). 
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Hatting*  Sandt. 
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This  lower  division  of  the  Wealden  consists  of  sand,  sandstone, 
cslciferoua  grit,  clay,  and  shale ;  the  ar^llaceous  strata,  notwithstand- 
ing the  name,  predominating  somewhat  over  the  arenaceous,  as  will 
be  seen  by  reference  to  the  following  section,  drawn  ap  by  Messrs.  Drew 
and  Foster,  of  the  Government  Survey  of  Great  Britain : 

MlDDnl  CompHttioD  ThlskneH 
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i  Sandstone  and  loun, 


SBIne  and  brown  shale  and  daj 
with  a  little  calc^t, 
(  Hard  sand  with  some  beds  of 
\      oalo^t, 
j  IfoUled  while  sod  red  claj  with 
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The  picturesque  eceneiyof  the  "High  Rocks "  and  other  placet 
in  the  neighborhood  of  l^inbridge  is  caused  by  the  steep  Batnral 
cliffs,  to  which  a  hard  be  of  white  sand,  occarring  in  the  npper  part  of 
the  l^nbiidge  Wells  Sand,  mentioned  in  the  preceding  table,  gives  rise. 
Mr.  Drew  fonnd  this  bed  of  "  rock-sand  "  to  vary  in  thickness  from  26 
to  48  feet.  Large  masses  of  it,  which  wore  hj  no  means  hard  or 
capable  of  making  a  good  bnilding-stone,  form,  ueTertbcless,  project- 
ing rocks  with  perpendicnlar  faces,  and  resist  the  degrading  action 
of  the  river  because,  says  Mr.  Drew,  they  present  a  solid  mass  witb- 
ODt  planes  of  division.*  The  calcareous  sandstone  and  grit  of  Til- 
gate  Forest  near  Cackfield,  in  which  the  remains  of  the  Iguanodou  and 
Hylraosaurus  were  first  found  by  Dr.  Mantell,  constitute  an  npper 
member  of  the  Tnnbridge  Wells  Sand,  while  the  "  sand-rock"  of  the 
Hastings  cU^  about  100  feet  thick,  is  one  of  the  lower  members  of 
the  same.  The  reptiles,  which  are  very  abundant  in  this  division, 
con^t  partly  of  saurians,  referred  by  Owen  and  Mantell  to  eight 
genera,  among  which,  hosides  those  already  enumerated,  we  find  the 
Megalosaums  and  Plesiosanrus.  The  Pterodactyl  also,  a  fiying  rep- 
tile, is  met  with  in  the  snme  strata,  and  many  remuns  of  Chelonianfl 
of  the  genera  Trvmyx  and  Emtfi,  now  confined  to  tropical  re^ons. 

The  fishes  of  the  Wealden  are  chiefly  referable  to  the  Ganoid  and 
Placoid  orders.  Among  them  the  teeth  and  scales  of  Lepidotttt  are 
most  widely  difiiised  (see  fig.  343).     These  ganoids  were  tJlied  to  the 


Le^oiUtu,  orGar-pike,  of  the  American  rivers.  The  whole  body  was 
covered  with  largo  rhomboidal  scales,  very  thick,  and  having  the  ex- 
posed part  coated  with  enamel  Most  of  the  species  of  this  genus  are 
supposed  to  have  been  either  rivcr-fiab,  or  inhabitants  of  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  estuaries. 

The  shells  of  the  Hastbgs  beds  belong  to  the  genera  Melanoptii, 
Melania,  Palndina,  Cyrena,  Cyclag,  Unio  (see  fig.  344),  and  othora, 
which  inhabit  rivers  or  lakes;  but  one  band  has  been  found  at  Pun- 
field,  in  Dorsetshire,  indicating  a  brackish  state  of  the  water,  where 
the  genera  Corbula  (see  fig.  346),  MytUus,  and  0»trea  occur ;  and  in 

■  Quirt.  QtiA.  Joom.,  1861,  vcd.  iriL  p.  8)4. 
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It  put  pecoliar,  but  Bereral  of  them  weO-known  Lower  Qreenund 
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fiMdls,  among  which  AntmomUi  Dahayaii  may  be  meotioned.  llieee 
beta  show  how  closely  related  were  the  fiumas  of  tlie  Wealdeo  and 
Cifltaceoiu  periods. 

At  different  heights  in  the  Hastings  Sand,  we  find  again  and  again 
aUba  of  aandstono  with  a  strong  ripple-mark,  and  between  these  slabs 
beda  of  day  many  yards  thick.  In  some  places,  as  at  Stammeiham, 
near  Horsham,  there  are  indications  of  this  clay  having  been  exposed 
so  aa  to  dry  and  crack  before  the  next  layer  was  thrown  down  upon 
it  Hie  open  cracks  in  the  clay  have  served  as  moulds,  of  which  casts 
hare  been  taken  in  relief  and  which  are,  therefore,  seen  on  the  lower 
surface  of  the  sandstone  (see  fig.  346). 


Uodenldfl  of  slftb  of  undstooA  Bbont  onfl  y^rd  Id  dUnnfitcr. 

Near  the  same  place  a  reddish  sandstone  occurs  in  which  are  in- 
numerable traces  of  a  fossil  vegetable,  apparently  Sphenopterit,  the 
stems  and  branches  of  which  are  dbposed  as  if  the  plants  were  stand- 
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ing  erect  oa  the  Bpot  where  the;  originally  grew,  the  sand  hamg  been 
gently  depouted  upon  and  aroiukd  them ;  and  similar  appeaiancea 
hare  been  remarked  in  other  places  in  this  formation.*  In  the  same 
dirision  also  of  the  Wealdcn,  at  Cuckfield,  b  a  bed  of  grarel  or  con- 
glomerate, consisting  of  water-wom  pebbles  of  quartz  and  jasper,  witli 
rolled  bones  of  reptiles.  These  must  have  been  drifted  by  a  current, 
probably  in  water  of  no  great  depth. 

From  Bucb  &cta  we  mjiy  infer  that,  ^-  **'■ 

notwithstanding  the  great  thickness 
of  this  divbion  of  the  Wealdcn,  the 
whole  of  it  was  a  deposit  in  water  of 
amoderate  depth,  and  often  extremely 
shallow.  This  idea  may  seem  start- 
ling At  first,  yet  snch  would  be  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  gradual  and 
contiiiuoua  sinking  of  the  ground  in 
an  estuary  or  bay,  into  which  a  ifreat  ^kttupuru  eraeint  (Fiimn),  tnm  Uu 
nvcr  discha^d  its  turbid  waters.  „.  a1«o™  of  ih»  «».  mS^Vii!!! 
By  each  foot  of  subsidence,  the  fun- 
damental rock  would  be  depressed  one  foot  farther  from  the  surface ; 
but  the  bay  would  not  be  deepened,  if  newly  deposited  mud  and  sand 
should  raise  the  bottom  one  foot  On  the  contrary,  such  new  strata  of 
sand  and  mud  might  be  frequently  laid  dry  at  low  n-ater,  or  overgrown 
for  a  season  by  a  vegetation  proper  to  marshes. 

Area  of  the  Wealden. — In  regard  to  the  geographical  extent  of  the 
Wcalden,  it  cannot  be  accurately  laid  down ;  because  so  much  of  it  is 
concealed  beneath  the  newer  marine  formations.  It  has  been  traced 
about  200  English  miles  from  west  to  cast,  from  the  coast  of  Dorset- 
shire to  near  Boulogne,  in  France ;  and  nearly  200  miJcs  from  northwest 
to  soutlieaat,  from  Surrey  and  IlampBhire  to  Beauvais,  in  France.  If 
the  formation  be  continuous  throughout  this  space,  which  is  vary 
doubtful,  it  docs  not  follow  that  the  whole  was  contemporaneons ;  bo- 
cause,  in  all  likelihood,  the  physical  geography  of  the  r^ou  under- 
went frequent  changes  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  the  estuary  may 
have  altered  its  form,  and  even  shifted  its  place.  I>r.  Dunker,  of 
Cassel,  and  K.  von  Meyer,  in  an  excellent  monograph  on  the  Wcal- 
dens  of  Hanover  and  Westphalia,  have  shown  that  they  correspond 
so  closely,  not  only  in  their  fossils,  but  also  in  their  mineral  characters, 
with  the  English  scries,  that  we  can  scarcely  hesitate  to  refer  the 
whole  to  one  great  delta.  Even  then,  the  magnitude  of  the  deposit 
may  not  exceed  that  of  many  modem  rivere.  Thus,  the  delta  of  the 
Quorra  or  Niger,  in  Africa,  stretehes  into  the  interior  for  more  than 
170  miles,  and  occupies,  it  is  supposed,  a  space  of  more  than  300 
miles  along  the  coast,  thus  forming  a  surface  of  more  than  25,000 

■  Vaolell,  Geol.  of  S.  E.  of  EnglanJ,  p.  214. 

f  fltioD,  GeoL  of  Hasting!,  p.  S8,  wbo  dtcs  Lander's  TniTcla. 
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square  miles,  or  equal  to  about  oue  liaif  of  England.*  Besides,  we 
Imow  not,  in  such  cases,  how  &r  the  fluviatile  sediment  and  organic 
remains  of  the  riyer  and  the  land  may  be  carried  out  from  the  coast, 
and  spread  oyer  the  bed  of  the  sea.  I  have  shown,  when  treating  of 
the  Mississippi,  that  a  more  ancient  delta,  including  species  of  shells^ 
iuoh  as  now  inhabit  Louisiana,  has  been  upraised,  and  Inado  to 
occupy  a  wide  geographical  area,  while  a  newer  delta  is  forming ;  * 
and  the  possibility  of  such  movements,  and  their  effects,  must  not  be 
lost  sight  of  when  we  speculate  on  the  origin  of  the  Wealden. 

K  it  be  asked  where  the  continent  was  placed  from  the  ruins  of 
which  the  Wealden  strata  was  derived,  and  by  the  drainage  of  which 
a  great  river  was  fed,  we  are  half  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  former 
eiistence  of  the  Atlantis  of  Plato.  The  story  of  the  submeigence 
of  an  ancient  continent,  however  £b^u1ous  in  history,  must  have  been 
true  again  and  again  as  a  geological  event. 

The  real  difficulty  consists  in  the  persistence  of  a  large  hydrographi- 
cal  basin,  from  whence  a  great  body  of  fresh  water  was  poured  into  the 
sea,  precisely  at  a  period  when  the  neighboring  area  of  the  Wealden 
was  gradually  going  downward  1000  feet  or  more  perpendicularly. 
If  the  adjoining  land  participated  in  the  movement,  how  could  it  es- 
cafe  being  submerged,  or  how  could  it  retain  its  size  and  altitude  so 
aa  to  continue  to  be  the  source  of  such  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
fresh  water  and  sediment?  In  answer  to  this  question,  we  are  &irly 
entitled  to  suggest  that  the  neighboring  land  may  have  been  station- 
ary, or  may  even  have  undergone  a  contemporaneous  slow  upheaval. 
There  may  have  been  an  ascending  movement  in  one  region,  and  a 
descending  one  in  a  contiguous  parallel  zone  of  country ;  just  as  the 
northern  part  of  Scandinavia  h  now  rising,  while  the  middle  portion 
(that  south  of  Stockholm)  is  unmoved,  and  the  southern  extremity  in 
Scania  is  sinking,  or  at  least  has  sunk  within  the  historical  periodf 
We  must,  nevertheless,  conclude,  if  we  adopt  the  above  hypothesis, 
that  the  depression  of  the  land  became  general  throughout  a  large  part 
of  Europe  at  the  close  of  the  Wealden  period,  and  this  subsidence 
brought  in  the  cretaceous  ocean. 

The  flora  of  the  Wealden  and  the  Lower  Greensand  is  characterized 
by  a  great  abundance  of  ConifersB,  Cycade«e,  and  Ferns,  and  by  the 
absence  of  leaves  and  fruits  of  dicotyledonous  angiosperms.  The  dis- 
covery, in  1855,  in  the  Hastings  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  of 
Gyrogonites,  or  spore-vessels  of  the  Chara,  supplied  a  link  between 
the  secondary  and  tertiary  flora  which  was  previously  wanting. 

*  See  above,  p.  84 ;  and  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol  il  chap,  zxxiv. 
f  See  the  Author's  Aimiyersary  Address,  GeoL  Soc,  1850,  Quart  GeoL  Joum. 
vol  vi  p.  62. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

DENUDATION   OF  THE    OflALK   AND   WEALDEN. 

Physical  geography  of  certam  districts  composed  of  Cretaceous  and  Wealden  strata 
— ^Lines  of  inland  chalk-cli£&  on  the  Seine  in  Normandy — Outstanding  pillars  and 
needles  of  chalk — ^Denudation  of  the  chalk  and  Wealden  in  Surrey,  Kent,  and 
Sussex — Chalk  once  continuous  from  the  North  to  the  South  Downs — ^Anticlinal 
axis  and  parallel  ridges — Longitudinal  and  transTerse  Talleys — Chalk  escarp- 
ments— Rise  and  denudation  of  the  strata  gradual — Ridges  formed  by  harder, 
valleys  by  softer  beds — At  what  periods  the  Weald  Valley  was  denuded — Why  no 
alluviimi,  or  wreck  of  the  chalk,  in  the  central  district  of  the  Weald — Successive 
periods  of  marine  denudation — ^The  latest  of  these  posterior  to  the  Upper  Miocene 
era — ^Elephant-bed,  Brighton — Sangatte  Cliff— The  great  escarpments  and  trans- 
verse valleys  of  the  chalk  mainly  due  to  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  sea — Paroxys- 
mal causes  unnecessary  for  explaining  the  external  configuration  of  the  Wealden. 

All  the  fossiliferous  formations  may  be  studied  by  the  geologist  in 
two  distinct  points  of  view :  1st,  in  reference  to  their  position  in  the 
series,  their  mineral  character  and  fossils ;  and,  2dly,  in  regard  to 
their  physical  geography,  or  the  manner  in  which  they  now  enter,  as 
mineral  masses,  into  the  external  structure  of  the  earth ;  forming  the 
bed  of  lakes  and  seas,  or  the  surface  or  foundation  of  hills  and  valleys, 
plains  and  table-lands.  Some  account  has  already  been  given,  on  the 
first  head,  of  the  Tertiary,  the  Cretaceous,  and  the  Wealden  strata ; 
and  we  now  proceed  to  consider  certain  features  in  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  these  groups  as  they  occur  in  parts  of  England  and  France. 

The  hills  composed  of  white  chalk  in  the  S.  E.  of  England  have  a 
smooth  rounded  outline,  and,  being  usually  in  the  state  of  sheep-pas- 
tures, are  free  from  trees  or  hedgerows ;  so  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  observing  how  the  valleys  by  which  they  are  drained  ramify  in 
all  directions,  and  become  wider  and  deeper  as  they  descend.  Although 
these  valleys  are  now  for  the  most  part  dry,  except  during  heavy  rains 
and  the  melting  of  snow,  they  may  have  been  due  to  aqueous  denu- 
dation, having  been  excavated  when  the  chalk  emerged  gradually  from 
the  sea.  This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the  occasional  occurrence  of 
•what  appear  to  be  long  lines  of  inland  cliffs,  in  which  th#  strata  are 
cut  off  abruptly  in  Rt<iep  and  often  vertical  precipices.  The  true  na- 
ture of  such  escarpments  is  nowhere  more  obvious  than  in  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy, where  the  river  Seine  and  its  tributaries  flow  through  deep  wind- 
ing valleys,  hollowed  out  of  chalk  horizontally  stratified.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, if  we  follow  the  Seine  for  a  distance  of  about  30  miles  from  An- 
delys  to  Elboeuf,  we  find  the  valley  flanked  on  both  sides  by  a  steep  slope 
of  chalk,  with  numerous  beds  of  flint,  the  formation  being  laid  open  for  a 
thickness  of  about  250  and  300  feet.  Above  the  chalk  is  an  overlying 
23 
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man  of  Band,  gnrel,  and  clay,  from  SO  to  100  feet  thick.  The  tiro  op- 
poaite  alopea  of  tho  hilla  a  and  b,  fig,  346,  where  the  chalk  appears  at 
the  snHaco,  are  from  2  to  4  milea  ^lart,  and  they  an  often  perfectly 
smooth  and  oren,  like  the  steepest  of  onr  downs  in  England ;  bnt  at 
many  points  they  are  broken  by  one,  two,  or  more  ranges  of  vertical 
aod  cren  orerhanging  cliffi  of  bare  white  chalk  with  flints.  At  some 
pomta  detached  needles  and  pinoaclee  stand  in  the  line  of  the  cliffii,  or 
in  front  of  them,  as  at  e,  fig.  948.  On  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  at 
Andel]^  one  range,  about  2  milea  long,  is  seen  varying  botn  60  to  100 
feet  in  perpendicnlar  height,  and  having  its  continuity  broken  by  a  nom- 
ber  of  dry  valleys  or  coombs,  in  one  of  which  occurs  a  detached  rock  or 
needle,  called  the  TSte  d'Homme  (see  figs.  349, 3fi0).  The  top  of  this 
rock  preeenta  a  precipitous  fece  toward  every  point  of  the  compass  ;  its 
vertical  height  being  more  than  20  feet  on  tho  side  of  the  downs,  and  40 
toward  the  Seine,  the  average  <Uameter  of  tho  pillar  being  36  feet.  Its 
composition  ia  tile  same  as  that  of  the  larger  cliSa  in  its  ndghbothood, 
namely,  white  chalk,  having  occasionally  a  crystalline  texture  like  mar- 
ble, with  layers  of  fiint  in  nodules  and  tabular  massca.    The  flinty  beds 


Yig.  U9. 
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often  project  in  relief  4  or  5  feet  beyond  tho  white  chalk,  which  is  gen- 
erally in  a  state  of  slow  decomposition,  either  exfoliating  or  being  cov- 
ered with  white  powder,  like  the  chalk  cliffs  on  the  English  coast ;  and, 
as  in  them,  this  superficial  powder  contMns  in  some  places  common  salt. 
Other  clifis  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine,  opposite  Tonr- 
nedos,  between  Andelys  and  Pont  de  I'Arche,  where  the  precipices  are 
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from  50  to  80  feet  high:  aeveralof  their  sammita  terminate  in  pinnacles; 
and  one  of  them,  in  particnlar,  U  so  completely  detached  as  to  present  a 
perpendicular  face  GO  feet  high  toward  the  sloping  down.  On  these  cUK 
BCToral  ledges  are  seen,  which  mark  so  many  tcvela  at  which  the  wares  of 
the  sea  may  be  supposed  to  have  encroached  for  a  long  period.  At  a 
still  greater  height,  immediately  above  the  top  of  this  range,  are  three 
much  smaller  cli%  each  alxiut  4  feet  high,  with  as  many  interrening 
tfiiraces,  which  are  continued  so  as  to  sweep  in  a  semicircular  form 
round  an  adjoining  coomb,  like  those  in  Sicily  before  described  (p.  76). 
If  we  then  descend  the  river  from  Vattevilie  to  a  place  called  Senne- 
ville,  we  meet  with  a  singular  needle  about  50  feet  high,  perfectly  iso- 
lated on  the  escarpment  of  chalk  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seine  (see  fig. 
361).    Another  conspicaous  range  of  inland  cli&  is  situated  about  19 


Bschei  d'Orinl,  EHNtoC 


miles  below  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  beginning  at  Elb<nuf,  and 
comprehending  the  Roches  d'Orival  (see  fig.  352).  Like  those  before 
described,  it  has  an  irregular  eurfiice,  often  overhanging,  and  with  beds 
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of  flint  projectjng  aeferal  feet  like  them,  also,  it  exhibits  a  while 
powdeiy  sur&ce,  tmd  counats  entirelf  of  horizontal  chalk  Tvilh  flii^ 
It  is  40  miles  inland,  its  hei{^t,  in  some  parta,  exceeds  200  feet,  aad 
its  base  is  only  a  few  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Seine.  It  is  broken,  in 
one  place,  by  a  pjrramidal  mass  or  needle,  200  feet  bigb,  called  the 
Roche  de  I^gnon,  which  stands  ont  about  25  fe«t  in  &ont  of  the  upper 
portion  of  the  main  cliflb,  vrith  which  it  is  united  by  a  narrow  ridge 
about  40  feet  lower  than  its  summit  (see  fig.  358).    Like  the  detached 
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rocks  before  mentioned  at  Senneville,  VattevilJe,  and  Andelys,  it  may  be 
compared  to  those  needles  of  chalk  which  occur  on  the  coast  of  Nor- 
mandy* («ce  fig.  354),  aa  well  as  in  the  Isle  of  Wight  and  in  Purbeck. 

FLg.»M. 
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Tlio  foregoing  description  and  drawings  will  show,  that  the  endence 
of  certain  escari>menla  of  the  clialk  having  been  originally  sca-clifla,  is 
far  more  full  and  sjitisfnctory  in  France  than  in  Eng];ind.  If  it  be  nsked 
why,  in  tlie  interior  of  our  own  country,  we  meet  with  no  ranges  o( 
precipices  equally  vertical  and  overhanging,  and  no  isolated  pillars  or 
needles,  we  may  reply  that  the  greater  hardness  of  tlie  clialk  in  Nor- 
mandy may,  no  doubt,  be  tlie  chief  cause  of  tlija  difference.     But  the 

*  An  account  of  thcae  clifTd  was  read  by  the  author  to  tbe  British  Auoo.  at 
GUfgow,  Sept.  1840. 
f  Seine-lDre'rieuro,  p.  I4-.f,  and  pL  A,  fig.  I. 
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frequent  absence  of  atl  mgns  of  littoral  denudation  in  the  valley  of  the 
Seine  itself  is  a  negative  fact  of  a  far  more  striking  and  perplexing  char- 
acter. The  clifia,  aAer  being  almost  continuous  for  mites,  are  then  wholly 
wanting  for  much  greater  distances,  being  replaced  by  a  green  eloping 
down,  although  the  beds  reinwn  of  the  same  composition,  and  are  equally 
horizontal ;  and  although  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  manner  of  the 
upheaval  of  the  land,  whether  intermittent  or  not,  must  hare  been  the 
same  at  those  intermediate  points  where  no  cli&  exist,  as  at  others  where 
they  are  so  fully  developed.  But,  in  order  to  explain  such  apparent 
anomalies,  the  reader  must  refer  again  to  the  theory  of  denudation,  as 
expounded  in  the  6tli  chapter ;  where  it  was  shown,  first,  that  the  under- 
mining force  of  the  waves  and  marine  currenta  varies  greatly  at  different 
parts  of  every  coast ;  secondly,  that  precipitous  rocks  have  often  decom- 
posed and  crumbled  down ;  and  thirdly,  that  terraces  and  small  cUdh 
may  occasionally  lie  concealed  beneath  a  talus  of  detrital  matter. 

Denudation  of  the  Weald  Valley, — No  district  is  better  fitted  to  illus- 
trate the  manner  in  which  a  great  series  of  strata  may  have  been  up- 
heaved and  gradually  denuded  than  the  country  inten-eniog  between  the 
North  and  South  Downs.  This  region,  of  which  a  ground-plan  is  given 
in  the  accompanying  map  {flg.  856),  comprises  witliin  it  the  whole  of 
Sussex,  and  porta  of  the  counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  and  Hampsliire.  The 
space  in  which  the  formations  older  than  the  White  Chalk,  or  those 
from  the  Gault  to  the  Hastings  sands  inclusive,  crop  out,  is  bounded 
everywhere  by  a  great  escarpment  of  chalk,  which  is  continued  on  the 
opposite  hide  of  the  channel  in  the  Bas  Boulonnais  in  France,  where  it 
forms  the  semicircular  boundary  of  a  tract  in  which  older  strata  also  ap- 
pear at  the  surface.  The  whole  of  this  district  may  therefore  be  connd- 
ered  geologically  as  one  and  the  same. 
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Hie  space  here  indoeed  within  tilie  escaipment  of  the  chalk  affoidi  an 
example  of  what  has  been  sometames  called  a  ''yalley  of  elevation'' 
(more  properly  ^  of  denndation'') ;  where  the  strata,  partially  lemoTed  by 
aqueous  ezcayation,  dip  away  <m  all  sides  from  a  central  asda.    Thus,  U 
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is  supposed,  that  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  Hastings  sand  (No.  6) 
was  once  covered  by  the  Weald  clay  (No.  6),  and  this  again  by  the 
Greensand  (No.  4),  and  this  by  the  Gault  (No.  3) ;  and,  lastly,  that  the 
Chalk  (No.  2)  extended  originally  over  the  whole  space  between  the 
North  and  the  South  Downs.  This  theory  will  be  better  understood  by 
consulting  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  356),  where  the  dark  lines  represent 
what  now  remains,  and  the  fainter  ones  those  portions  of  rock  which  are 
believed  to  have  been  carried  away. 

At  each  end  of  the  diagram  the  tertiary  strata  (No.  1)  are  exhibited 
reposing  on  the  chalk.  In  the  middle  are  seen  the  Hastings  sands  (No.  6.) 
forming  an  anticlinal  axis,  on  each  side  of  which  the  other  formations 
are  arranged  with  an  opposite  dip.  It  has  been  necessary,  however,  in 
order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  diflferent  formations,  to  exaggerate  the 
proportional  height  of  each  in  comparison  to  its  horizontal  extent :  and  a 
true  scale  is  therefore  subjoined  in  another  diagram  (fig.  357),  in  order 
to  correct  the  erroneous  impression  which  might  otherwise  be  made  on 
the  reader's  mind.  In  this  section  the  distance  between  the  North  and 
South  Downs  is  represented  to  exceed  forty  miles ;  for  the  Valley  of  the 
Weald  is  here  intersected  in  its  longest  diameter,  in  the  direction  of  a 
line  between  Lewes  and  Maidstone. 

Through  the  central  portion,  then,  of  the  district  supposed  to  be  de- 
nuded runs  a  great  anticlinal  line,  having  a  direction  nearly  east  and 
west,  on  both  sides  of  which  the  beds  5,  4,  3,  and  2,  crop  out  in  succession. 
But,  although,  for  the  sake  of  rendering  the  physical  structure  of  this 
region  more  intelligible,  the  central  line  of  elevation  has  alone  been  in- 
troduced, as  in  the  diagrams  of  Smith,  Mantell,  Conybeare,  and  others, 
geologists  have  always  been  well  aware  that  numerous  minor  lines  of 
dislocation  and  flexure  run  parallel  to  the  great  central  axis. 

In  the  central  area  of  the  Hastings  sand  the  strata  have  undergone  the 
greatest  displacement ;  one  fault  being  known,  where  the  vertical  shift  of 
a  bed  of  calcareous  grit  is  no  less  than  60  fathoms.*  Much  of  the  pic- 
turesque scenery  of  this  district  arises  from  the  depth  of  the  narrow  valleya 
and  ridges  to  which  the  sharp  bends  and  fractures  of  the  strata  have 
given  rise ;  but  it  is  also  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the  excavating  power 
exerted  by  water,  especially  on  the  interstratified  argillaceous  beds. 

Besides  the  series  of  longitudinal  valleys  and  ridges  in  the  Weald, 
there  are  valleys  which  run  in  a  transverse  direction,  passing  through  the 
chalk  to  the  basin  of  the  Thames  on  the  one  side,  and  to  the  Ehiglish 
Channel  on  the  other.  In  this  manner  the  chain  of  the  North  Downs  is 
broken  by  the  rivers  Wey,  Mole,  Darent,  Medway,  and  Stour ;  the  South 
Downs  by  the  Arun,  Adur,  Ouse,  and  Cuckraere.f  If  these  transverse 
hollows  could  be  filled  up,  all  the  rivers,  observes  Dr.  Conybeare,  would 
be  forced  to  take  an  easterly  course,  and  to  empty  themselves  into  the 
sea  by  Romney  Marsh  and  Pevensey  Levels.J 

*  FittoD,  Gcol.  of  HaBtiogs,  p.  66.        f  Conybeare,  Outlines  of  Geol  p.  81. 
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Mr.  Maitin  hu  Biigg«Bted  that  the  gmt  0OH  fractmeB  of  tiw  <ikalk, 
iriiidi  han  become  rirer  channels,  hare  a  remarkable  coneqxmdeiict 
9D  each  aide  of  the  ralle^  of  the  Weald  -,  in  sereral  instanoea  the  gorgea 
m  the  North  and  Sontli  Downs  appearing  to  be  directly  opposed  to  e^pb 
other.  Thns,  for  example,  the  dcdles  of  the  Wey  in  the  North  Downs, 
and  of  the  Aran  in  the  South,  seemed  to  coindde  in  direction ;  and  in 
like  manner,  the  Oiise  oorre- 
J  sponds  to  the  Daient,  and  the 
<  Cuckmere  to  the  Medway.* 
it  I  Although  these  coinddeuoes 
I  ^  may,  periiape,  be  acoidaital,  it 
I  S  is  by  no  means  improbable,  aa 
I  %  hinted  by  the  author  above 
L  i  mentioned,  that  great  amount 
1b  of  deration  towards  the  centre 
'  st  of  tlia Weald  district  gave  rise 
1 7  to  transvene  Gssuree.  And  aa 
£  °  the  longitudinal  valleys  were 
|:  iS  connected  with  that  linear  move- 
I  ment  which  caused  the  anti- 
I  clinal  lines  nmning  east  and 
^  -^  west,  so  the  cross  fissures  migh 
E  i  J  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
I  J  g    intensity  of  the  upheaving  farea 

it 


III 


towards  the  centre  of  the  line. 

But  before  tre.iting  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  upheaving 
movement  may  have  acted,  ^ 
shall  endeavor  to  make  the 
reader  more  intimately  acquaint- 
ed  witti  the  leading  geographi- 
cal features  of  the  dbtrict,  so 
fur  aa  they  are  of  geological  in- 

In  whatever  direction  we  travel 
from  tlie  tortiaiy  strata  of  the 
basins  of  London  and  Hamp- 
shire towards  tlie  valley  of  the 
Weald,  we  firet  ascend  a  slope 
of  while  chalk,  with  flinU,  and 
then  find  ourselves  on  the  sum- 
mit of  a  declivity  consisting,  for 
tlie  most  part,  of  different  mem- 
bers of  the  cbalk  formation ; 
below  which   the   upper  green- 


*  GeoL  of  WeslMn  Suwex,  p.  61. 
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sand,  and  sometimes,  also,  the  gault,  crop  out  This  steep  declivity, 
is  the  great  escarpment  of  the  chalk  before  mentioned,  which  overhangs 
a  valley  excavated  chiefly  out  of  the  argillaceous  or  marly  bed,  termed 
Gault  (No.  3).  The  escarpment  is  continuous  along  the  southern  ter- 
mination of  tiie  North  Downs,  and  may  be  traced  from  the  sea,  at 
Folkestone,  westward  to  Guildford  and  the  neighborhood  of  Petersfield, 
and  from  thence  to  the  termination  of  the  South  Downs  at  Beachy 
Head.  In  this  precipice  or  steep  slope  the  strata  are  cut  off  abrupUy, 
and  it  is  evident  that  they  must  originally  have  extended  farther.  In 
the  wood-cut  (fig.  358,  p.  360),  part  of  the  escarpment  of  tiie  South 
Downs  is  faithfully  represented,  where  the  denudation  at  the  base  of 
the  declivity  has  been  somewhat  more  extensive  than  usual,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  upper  and  lower  greensand  being  formed  of  very  inco- 
herent materials,  the  former,  indeed,  being  extremely  thin  and  almost 
wanting. 

The  geologist  cannot  fail  to  recognize  in  this  view  the  exact  likeness 
of  a  sea-cliff;  and  if  he  turns  and  looks  in  an  opposite  direction,  or 
eastward,  towards  Beachy  Head  (see  fig.  359),  he  will  see  the  same  line 
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Chftik  eflcarpment,  as  seen  fW>ni  the  hill  above  Steyning,  Snasez.    The  castle  ftnd  Tillage 

of  Bnunber  in  the  foreground. 

of  heights  prolonged.  Even  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  specu- 
late on  the  former  changes  which  the  surface  has  undergone  may  fancy 
the  broad  and  level  plain  to  resemble  tiie  flat  sands  which  were  laid  dry 
by  tiie  receding  tide,  and  the  different  projecting  masses  of  chalk  to  be 
the  headlands  of  a  coast  which  separated  the  different  bays  from  each 
otiier. 

Occasionally  in  the  North  Downs  sand-pipes  are  intersected  in  the 
slope  of  the  escarpment,  and  have  been  regarded  by  some  geologists 
as  more  modem  than  the  slope ;  in  which  case  they  might  afford  an 
argument  against  the  theory  of  these  slopes  having  originated  as  sea- 
cliffs  or  river-cliffs.  But  when  we  observe  the  gi'eat  depth  of  many 
sand-pipes,  those  near  Sevenoaks,  for  example,  we  jiwrceive  that  the 
lower  tennination  of  such  pipes  must  sometimes  appear  at  the  sur- 
face far  from  the  summit  of  an  escarpment,  whenever  portions  of  the 
chalk  are  cut  away. 

In  regard  to  the  transverse  valleys  before  mentioned,  as  intersecting 
the  chalk  hills,  some  idea  of  them  may  be  derived  from  the  subjoined 
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dslch  (fig.  360)  of  the  gnge  of  Uw  Biw  Ador,  takm  ftom  the  not- 
mit  of  the  duUk-downi,  at  ft  point  in  the  bridlfrvay  lemdiag  from  tha 
town  of  Bnmber  and  Steyning  to  MwtdMin.  ff  tha  raader  wil]  nkt 
agun  to  the  view  gina  in  a  fccmer  woodcut  (fig.  S68,  p^  860),  he 
iriU  there  see  the  exact  point  where  the  goige  of  whidi  I  am  nam 
qteakiiig  intcnnpts  the  chalk  eacaipmenL  A  prqeoting  hUI,  at  tha 
point  a,  hidet  the  town  of  Steynini^  near  which  the  ralle^  commaioea 
when  the  Adnr  panai  dimotif 
to  the  aea  at  Old  Shoreham.  Ilta 
river  flows  thnxig^  a  neariy  lanl 
pUin,  aa  do  BKWt  of  the  othen 
which  intcowct  the  hills  of  Smn^, 
Ken^  and  SuMex ;  and  it  ii  «n- 
dent  that  th«ae  <^ieuii^   oonld 

inot  have  been  |«odnced  by  nntt, 
except  ander  oonditioni  of  phyn- 
cal  geography  entiiely  diSennt 
from  thoaa  now  prerailii^.  In- 
deed, many  of  the  existing  rivMS, 
like  the  Ouae  near  Lewei,  have 
filled  up  anna  of  the  aea,  instead 
of  deepening  the  hollows  which 
they  tnvene. 

Hut  the  place  of  eonie,  if  not 
of  all,  the  gorges  rnnniDg  wxdh 
and  south,  has  been  originally  de- 
tennioed  by  the  fracture  and  dis- 
placenMUt  of  the  rocka,  ae«nia  the 
more  probable,  when  we  reflect  on 
tlie  proob  obtained  of  a  rarine 
ruDniug  east  and  west,  which 
branches  off  from  the  eastern  side 
of  the  ralley  of  the  Ouse  just 
mentioned,  and  which  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  dislocalioD.  This  n- 
vine  is  called  "the  Coomb"  (fig. 
§  361),  and  is  situated  in  the  sub- 
^  urbs  of  the  town  of  Lewes.  It 
^  was  first  traced  out  by  Dr.  Man- 
tell,  in  whose  company  I  exam- 
ined it.  The  steep  declivities  on 
each  side  are  covered  with  green 
turf,  as  is  the  bottom,  which  is 
perfectly  dry.  No  outward  signs 
of  disturbance  are  visible ;  and 
the  connection  of  the  hollow  with 
snbterranean    movements    would 
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Dot  have  been  nupected  by  the  geoli^st,  bad  not  the  evidence  of  great 
eonvulaons  been  clearly  exposed  in  the  escarpment  of  the  valley  of  the 
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Onae,  and  the  numerous  cholli-pits  worked  at  tlio  teraiinatioQ  of  the 
Coomb.  By  the  aid  of  these  we  discover  that  the  ravine  coiuoidea  pre- 
cisely with  a  line  of  fault,  ou  one  aide  of  which  the  chalk  with  flinU  (a, 
fig.  362)  appears  at  the  summit  of  the  hill,  while  it  is  thrown  down  to 
the  bottom  o&  the  other. 


Id  order  to  account  for  the  mantier  in  which  the  five  groups  of  strata, 
2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  represented  in  the  map,  fig.  355,  and  Ju  the  section,  fig.  356, 
may  have  been  brought  into  their  present  position,  the  following  hypoth- 
eeia  has  been  suggested  : — Suppoee  the  five  formations  to  lie  in  horizontal 
stratification  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea;  then  let  a  movement  from  below 
press  them  upwards  into  the  form  of  a  flattened  dome,  and  let  the  crown 
of  this  dome  be  afterwards  cut  off,  so  that  the  incision  should  penetrate  tc 
Lhe  lowest  of  the  five  groups.  The  different  beds  would  then  be  exposed 
m  the  Bur&ce,  in  the  manner  exhibited  in  the  map,  fig,  355.* 


'  See  iUnttraUoDS  of  this  theory,  hj  Dr.  Fitton,  QeoL  8 
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Tbe  quantity  of  denudadoii,  or  removal  by  water,  of  stratified  maflsei 
nnimed  to  have  once  reached  oontinaonsly  from  the  North  to  the  Sooth 
Downs  is  so  enormous,  that  the  reader  may  at  first  be  startled  by  the 
boldness  of  the  hypotheus.  But  the  difficulty  will  disappear  when  onoe 
sufficient  time  is  allowed  for  the  gradual  rising  and  sinking  of  the 
strata  at  many  successiye  geological  periods,  during  which  the  waves 
and  currents  ci  the  ocean,  and  the  power  of  rain,  rivers,  and  land-floods^ 
might  slowly  accomplish  operations  which  no  sudden  <Uluvial  rush  of 
waters  could  possibly  eflSdct 

Among  other  proofe  of  the  action  of  water,  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
great  lon^tudinid  valleys  follow  the  outcrop  of  the  softer  and  moie 
inooherent  beds,  while  ridges  or  lines  of  cliff  usually  occur  at  those 
points  where  the  strata  are  ccmipoeed  of  harder  stone.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  chalk  with  flints,  together  with  the  subjacent  upper  gre^ 
sand,  which  is  often  used  for  building,  under  the  pN>vincial  name 
of  ^  firestone,"  have  been  cut  into  a  steep  cliff  on  that  nde  on  which 
the  sea  encroached.  This  escarpment  bounds  a  deep  valley,  exca- 
vated chiefly  out  of  the  soft  aigillaceous  bed,  termed  gault  ^o.  8, 
map^  p.  857).  In  some  places  the  upper  greensand  is  in  a  loose 
and  inoohefent  state,  and  there  it  has  been  as  much  denuded  as 
the  gault ;  as,  for  example,  near  Beachy  Head ;  but  fiirther  to  the 
westward  it  is  of  great  thickness,  and  contains  hard  beds  of  blue 
chert  and  calcareous  sandstone  or  firestone.  Here,  accordingly,  we 
find  that  it  produces  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  scenery  of  the 
country;  for  it  runs  out  like  a  step  beyond  the  foot  of  the  chalk 
hills,  and  constitutes  a  lower  terrace,  varying  in  breadth  from  a  quar 
ter  of  a  mile  to  three  miles,  and  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  chalk 
escarpment* 

Fig.  868. 


Ow  Ohftik  with  flints.  b.  Chalk  without  flints, 

c.  Upper  greensand,  or  firestone.  d.  Oault 

It  is  impossible  to  desire  a  more  satisfactory  proof  that  the  escarp- 
ment is  due  to  the  excavating  power  of  water  during  the  rise  of  the 
strata,  or  during  their  rising  and  sinking  at  successive  periods;  for 
I  have  shown,  in  my  account  of  the  coast  of  Sicily  (p.  76),  in  what 
manner  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  tend  to  efface  that  succession 
of  terraces  which  must  otherwise  result  from  the  intermittent  up- 
heaval  of  a  coast  preyed  upon  by  the   waves.      During   the  inter- 

^  Sir  R.  MarehitoD,  Geol.  Sketch  of  Sussex,  Ac,  Geol.  TranB..  Second  Series, 
voL  il  p.  98. 
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val  between  two  eleyatory  moyements,  the  lower  terrace  will  usually  be 
destroyed,  wherever  it  is  composed  of  incoherent  materials  ;  whereas 
the  sea  will  not  have  time  entirely  to  sweep  away  another  part  of  the 
same  terrace,  or  lower  platform,  which  happens  to  be  composed  of 
rocks  of  a  harder  texture,  and  capable  of  offering  a  firmer  resistance  to 
the  erosive  action  of  water.  As  the  yielding  clay  termed  gault  would 
bo  readily  washed  away,  we  find  its  outcrop  marked  everywhere  by  a 
valley  which  skirts  the  base  of  the  chalk-hills,  and  which  is  usually 
bounded  on  the  opposite  side  by  the  lower  greensand ;  but  as  the 
upper  beds  of  this  last  formation  are  most  commonly  loose  and  inco- 
herent, they  also  have  usually  disappeared  and  increased  the  breadth 
of  the  valley.  In  those  districts,  however,  where  chert,  limestone, 
and  other  solid  materials  enter  largely  into  the  composition  of  this 
formation  (No.  4,  map,  p.  357),  they  give  rise  to  a  range  of  hills 
parallel  to  the  chalk,  which  sometimes  rival  the  escarpment  of  the 
chalk  itself  in  height,  or  even  surpass  it,  as  in  Leith  Hill,  near  Dork- 
ing. This  ridge  often  presents  a  steep  escarpment  toward  the 
sofb  argillaceous  deposit  called  the  Weald  clay  (as  above,  No.  5, 
fig.  356,  p.  358),  which  usually  forms  a  broad  valley,  separating  the 
lower  greeusand  from  the  Hastings  sands  or  Forest  Ridge  ;  but  where 
subordinate  beds  of  sandstone  of  a  firmer  texture  occur,  the  uniform- 
ity of  the  plain  of  No.  5  is  broken  by  waving  irregularities  and 
hillocks. 

Pluvial  action. — ^In  considering,  however,  the  comparative  destruo- 
tibility  of  the  harder  and  softer  rocks,  we  must  not  underrate  the 
power  of  rain.  The  chalk-downs,  even  on  their  summits,  are  usually 
covered  with  unrounded  chalk-flints,  such  as  might  remain  after  mass- 
es of  white  chalk  had  been  softened  and  removed  by  water.  This 
superficial  accumulation  of  the  hard  or  siliceous  materials  of  dia- 
integrated  strata  may  be  due  in  no  smaU  degree  to  pluvial  action;  for 
during  extraordinary  rains  a  rush  of  water  charged  with  calcareous 
matter,  of  a  milk-white  color,  may  be  seen  to  descend  even  gently 
sloping  hills  of  chalk.  If  a  layer  no  thicker  than  the  tenth  of  an  inch 
be  removed  once  in  a  century,  a  considerable  mass  may  in  the  course 
of  indefinite  ages  melt  away,  leaving  nothing  save  a  stratum  of  flinty 
nodules  to  attest  its  former  existence.  A  bed  of  fine  clay  some- 
times covers  the  surface  of  slight  depressions  in  the  white  chalk, 
which  may  represent  the  aluminous  residue  of  the  rock,  after  the 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  lias  been  dissolved  by  rain-water,  charged  with 
excess  of  carbonic  acid  derived  from  decayed  vegetable  matter.  The 
acidulous  waters  sometimes  descend  through  "  sand-pipes  "  and  "  swal- 
low-holes "  in  the  chalk,  so  that  the  surface  may  be  undermined,  and 
cavities  may  be  formed  or  enlarged,  even  by  that  part  of  the  drainage 
which  IS  subterranean.* 

*  Sco  above,  p.  82,  88,  **  Sand-pipes  la  Chalk  ;^'  and  Prestwich,  GeoL  Quart 
JouTD.,  vol.  X.  p.  222. 
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Lmes  of  FraeHire. — ^Mr.  MartiBy  in  Ids  work  on  the  geology  of  WesU 
em  SoBseXy  pobliahed  in  1828,  threw  much  light  on  the  stroctare  of 
the  Wealden  by  tracing  ont  continnooaly  for  miles  the  direction  of 
many  anticlinal  lines  and  cross  firactores;  and  the  same  coarse  of 
investigation  has  since  been  foUowed  out  in  greater  detail  by  Mr. 
Hopkins.  The  geologist  and  mathematician  last  mentioned  has  shown 
that  the  observed  direction  of  the  lines  of  flezore  and  dislocation  in 
the  Weald  district  coincide  with  those  which  might  have  been  anticir 
patod  theoretically  on  mechanical  principles,  if  we  assume  certain  sim- 
ple conditions  under  which  the  strata  were  lifted  up  by  an  expansive 
sabterranean  force.* 

His  opinion,  that  both  the  longitudinal  and  transverse  lines  of  frac- 
ture may  have  been  produced  simultaneously,  accords  well  with  that 
expressed  by  M.  Thurmann,  in  his  work  on  the  anticlinal  ridges  and 
vi^ys  of  elevation  of  the  Bernese  Jura.f  For  the  accuracy  of  the 
mKp  and  sections  of  the  Swiss  geologist  I  can  vouch,  from  personal 
examination,  in  1835,  of  part  of  the  r^on  surveyed  by  him.  Among 
other  results  at  which  he  arrived,  it  appears  that  the  breadth  of  the 
anticlinal  ridges  and  dome-shaped  masses  in  the  Jura  is  invariably 
great  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  formations  exposed  to  view ; 
(HT,  in  other  words,  to  the  depth  to  which  the  superimposed  groups  of 
secondary  strata  have  been  lidd  open.  (See  fig.  71,  p.  55,  for  structure 
of  Jura.)  He  also  remarks,  that  the  anticlinal  lines  are  occasionally 
oblique  and  cross  each  other,  in  which  case  the  greatest  dislocation  of 
the  beds  takes  place.  Some  of  the  cross  fractures  are  imagined  by  him 
to  have  been  contemporaneous  with  others  subsequent  to  the  longi- 
tudinal ones. 

I  have  assumed,  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter,  that  the  rise  of 
the  Weald  was  gradual,  whereas  many  geolo^ts  have  attributed  its 
elevation  to  a  single  effort  of  subterranean  violence.  There  appears 
to  them  such  a  unity  of  effect  in  this  and  other  lines  of  deranged 
strata  in  the  southeast  of  England,  such  as  that  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
as  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  a  great  number  of  separate 
movements  recurring  after  long  intervals  of  time.  But  we  know  that 
earthquakes  are  repeated  throughout  a  long  series  of  ages  in  the  same 
spots,  like  volcanic  eruptions.  The  oldest  lavas  of  Etna  were  poured 
out  many  thousands,  perhaps  myriads  of  years  before  the  newest,  and 
yet  they,  and  the  movements  accompanying  their  emission,  have  pro- 
duced a  symmetrical  mountain ;  and  if  rivers  of  melted  matter  ^us 
continue  to  flow  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  and  towards  the  same 
point,  for  an  indefinite  lapse  of  ages,  what  difficulty  is  there  in  con- 
ceiving that  the  subterranean  volcanic  force,  occasioning  the  rise  or  fall 
of  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  crust,  may,  by  reiterated  movements, 
produce  the  most  perfect  unity  of  result ! 

*  GeoL  Soc.  Proceed.  No.  74,  p.  363,  1841,  and  G.  S.  Trans.,  2d  Series,  vol  yil 
f  Soulbvemens  Jurassiqnes.     1832. 
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At  what  periods  the  Weald  valley  was  denuded, —  We  may  next 
inquire  at  what  time  the  denudation  of  the  Weald  was  effected,  and 
we  shall  find,  on  considering  all  the  facts  brought  to  light  by  recent 
investigation,  that  it  was  accomplished  in  the  course  of  so  long  a 
series  of  ages,  that  the  greatest  revolutions  in  the  physical  geography 
of  the  globe,  yet  known  to  us,  have  taken  place  within  the  same 
lapse  of  time.  It  has  now  been  ascertained,  that  part  of  the  denu- 
dation of  the  Weald  was  completed  before  the  British  Eocene  strata, 
and  consequently  before  the  nummulitic  rocks  of  Europe  and  Asia  were 
formed.  The  date,  therefore,  of  part  of  the  changes  now  under  contem- 
plation was  long  antecedent  to  the  existence  of  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  and 
many  other  European  and  Asiatic  mountain-chains,  and  even  to  the 
accumulation  of  large  portions  of  their  component  materials  beneath 
the  sea. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont  suggested,  in  1838,  that  there  was  an  jslimd 
in  the  Eocene  sea  in  the  area  now  occupied  by  the  French  and 
English  Wealden  strata,  and  he  gave  a  map  or  hypothetical  restora- 
tion of  the  ancient  geography  of  tliat  region  at  the  era  alluded  to.* 
Mr.  Prestwich  has  since  shown  that  the  materials  of  which  the  lower 
tertiary  beds  of  England  are  made  up,  and  their  manner  of  resting 
on  the  chalk,  imply,  that  such  an  island,  or  several  islands  and  shoals, 
composed  of  Chalk,  Upper  Greensand,  Gault,  and  probably  of  some 
of  the  Lower  Cretaceous  rocks,  did  exist  somewhere  between  the  present 
North  and  South  Downs.  The  undermined  cliffs  and  shores  of  those 
lands  supplied  the  flints,  which  the  action  of  the  waves  rounded  into 
pebbles,  such  as  now  form  the  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle- 
beds  below  the  London  Clay.  It  is  supposed,  tliat  the  land  referred 
to  was  drained  by  rivers  flowing  into  the  Eocene  sea,  and  whence 
the  brackish  and  freshwater  deposits  of  Woolwich  and  other  contem- 
poraneous strataf  were  derived.  The  large  size  of  some  of  the  rolled 
flints  (eight  inches  and  upwards  in  diameter)  of  the  Blackheath  shingle 
demonstrates  the  proximity  of  land.  Such  heavy  masses  could  not 
have  been  transported  from  great  distances,  whether  they  owe  their 
shape  to  waves  breaking  on  a  sea-beach,  or  to  rivers  descending  a  steep 
slope. 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (fig.  364)  Mr.  Prestwich  has  represented 
a  section  from  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Essex,  to  the  Weald,  passing 
north  and  south  through  Godstone,  in  which  we  see  how  the  chal^ 
c,  had  been  disturbed  and  denuded  before  the  lower  Eocene  beds,  ft, 
were  deposited.  Some  small  patches  of  the  last-mentioned  beds,  ft', 
consisting  of  clay  and  sand,  extend  occasionally,  as  in  this  instance, 
to  tlie  very  edge  of  the  escarpment  of  the  North  Downs,  proving  that 
the  surface  of  the  white  chalk,  now  covered  with  tertiary  strata,  is 
the  same  which   originally  constituted  the  bottom  of  the  Eocene  sea. 

*  M^m.  de  la  Soc  G^oL  de  France,  vol  i.  part  i.  p.  Ill,  pi.  7,  ^*  5. 
t  See  p.  296,  above. 


It  H  iberefbfe  infetred,  thst,  if  we  prolong  ■onthwmidi  tl 
■nds  rh&om  of  the  dulk,  along  tbe  doUed  line  in  tbo  abon  aetAaa, 
ibej  woaM  eoDToga  mt  the  pant  z ;  therefcre,  beyoiid  that  poin^  bo 
irinte  chalk  exiMed  at  tho  time  when  the  Eooene  faedi,  1^  h\  vem  Sxwed. 
b  other  words,  tIi»oestral  parts  of  the  WealdeD,KHiUi  of  x,  were  abeadf 
band  cf  their  original  oorcHog  of  chalk,  or  had  only  Bome  d^  pde&ea 
of  that  TDckflcattefed  orer  them. 

Hm  iiland,  or  iaknd^  in  the  Eooow  aea  may  be  rejraatad  in  tha 
aniMsed  diagram  (fig.  865);   hot  doobtkai  the  c 
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lilftber  in  wiijih  and  d*rplb  before  the  c1«4  of  the  t/xxw  period,  and  (he 
wares  may  hare  cut  into  the  Lower  Gre-.-nsand,  and  perhaps  in  some 
places  into  the  Wealden  Etraia. 

According  to  this  riew  the  mass  of  cretaceous  and  subcretaoeoos  rocks, 
leaned  off  by  the  wares  and  currects  in  the  area  between  the  N<^  and 
Sooth  Downs  before  the  origin  of  the  oldest  Eocene  be<i^  may  hare  been 
as  voluminous  as  the  mass  removed  by  deo'idation  dnce  the  commence- 
ment of  the  }>xene  era. 

Bat  the  rriad'.-r  may  a^k,  why  is  it  nece^eary  to  assume  that  so  mttch 
white  chalk  first  extended  continnouslr  orer  the  Wealden  beds  in  this 
part  of  England,  and  wan  then  removed  t  May  we  not  suppof«  that  land 
began  ta  exist  between  the  Xorlh  and  South  Downs  at  a  much  earlkr 
epoch ;  and  that  the  upper  Wealden  beds  nse  in  ilie  midst  of  the  Creta- 
oeoos  Ocean,  so  as  to  check  the  accumulation  of  white  chalk,  and  limit  it 
to  the  deeper  water  of  adjwning  areas  i  This  hypothesis  has  often  been 
],  and  as  often  i^)eet«d  ;  for,  had  there  been  shoals  or  dry  land 
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BO  near,  the  white  chalk  would  not  have  remained  unsoiled,  or  without 
intermixture  of  mud  and  sand ;  nor  would  organic  remains  of  terrestrial, 
fluviatile,  or  littoral  origin  have  been  so  entirely  wanting  in  the  strata  of 
the  North  and  South  Downs,  where  the  chalk  terminates  abruptly  in  the 
escarpments.  It  is  admitted  that  the  fossils  now  found  there  belong  ^- 
clusively  to  classes  which  inhabit  a  deep  sea.  Moreover,  the  uppermost 
beds  of  the  Wealden  group,  as  Mr.  Prestwich  has  remarked,  would  not 
have  been  so  strictly  conformable  with  the  lowest  beds  of  the  Lower 
Greensand  had  the  strata  of  the  Wealden  undergone  upheaval  before  the 
deposition  of  the  incumbent  cretaceous  series. 

But,  although  we  must  assume  that  the  white  chalk  was  once  contin- 
uous, over  what  is  now  the  Weald,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  first 
denudation  was  subsequent  to  the  entire  Cretaceous  era.  Most  probably 
it  commenced  before  a  large  portion  of  the  Maestricht  beds  were  formed, 
or  while  they  were  in  progress.  I  have  already  stated  (p.  316,  above), 
that  in  parts  of  Belgium  I  observed  rolled  pebbles  of  chalk-flints  very 
abundant  in  the  lowest  Maestricht  beds,  where  these  last  overlie  the  white 
chalk,  showing  at  how  early  a  date  the  chalk  was  upraised  from  deep 
water  and  exposed  to  aqueous  abrasion. 

Guided  by  the  amount  of  change  in  organic  life,  we  may  estimate  the 
interval  between  the  Maestricht  beds  and  the  Thanet  Sands  to  have  been 
nearly  equal  in  duration  to  the  time  which  elapsed  between  the  depo- 
sition of  those  same  Thanet  Sands  and  the  Glacial  period.  If  so,  it 
would  be  idle  to  expect  to  be  able  to  make  ideal  restorations  of  the  innu- 
merable phases  in  physical  geography  through  which  the  southeast  of 
England  must  have  passed  since  the  Weald  began  to  be  denuded.  In 
less  than  half  the  same  lapse  of  time  the  aspect  of  the  whole  European 
area  has  been  more  than  once  entirely  changed.  Nevertheless,  it  may  be 
useful  to  enumerate  some  of  the  known  fluctuations  in  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  Weald  and  the  regions  immediately  adjacent  during  the 
period  alluded  to. 

First,  we  have  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  those  very  remote  mov^ 
ments  which  first  brought  up  the  white  chalk  fi'om  a  deep  sea  into 
exposed  situations  where  the  waves  could  plane  off  certain  portions,  as 
expressed  in  diagram  (fig.  364),  before  the  British  Lower  Eocene  beds 
originated. 

Secondly,  we  have  to  take  into  account  the  gradual  wear  and  tear  of 
the  chalk  and  its  flints,  to  which  the  Thanet  sands  bear  witness,  as  well  a& 
the  subsequent  Woolwich  and  Blackheath  shingle-beds,  occasionally  50 
feet  thick,  and  composed  of  rolled  flint-pebbles. 

Thirdly,  at  a  later  period  a  great  subsidence  took  place,  by  which  the 
shallow-water  and  freshwater  beds  of  Woolwich  and  other  Lower  Eocene 
deposits  were  depressed  (see  above,  p.  296)  so  as  to  allow  the  London 
Clay  and  Bagshot  series,  of  deep-sea  origin,  to  accumulate  over  them. 
The  amount  of  this  subsidence,  according  to  Mr.  Prestwich,  exceeded  800 
feet  in  the  London,  and  1800  feet  in  the  Hampshire  or  Isle  of  Wight 
basin ;  and  if  so,  the  intervening  area  of  the  Weald  could  scarcely  £ul  to 
24 
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share  in  the  moYement,  and  some  parts  at  least  of  the  island  befixre 
q[K>ken  of  (fig.  805,  p.  808)  would  become  sabmeigod. 

Fourthly.  After  the  London  day  and  the  o^erfying  Bagshot  sands 
had  been  deposited,  they  appear  to  have  been  upraised  in  the  London 
basin,  during  the  Eocene  period,  and  their  conyersion  into  land  in  the 
north  seems  to  have  preceded  the  upheaval  of  beds  of  corresponding 
age  in  the  south,  or  in  the  Hampshire  basin ;  because  none  of  the  fluvio- 
marine  Eocene  strata  of  Hordwell  and  the  Isle  of  Wight  (described  in 
Chap.  XVL)  are  found  in  any  part  of  the  London  area. 

Fifthly.  The  fossils  of  the  alternating  marine,  brackish,  and  fresli- 
water  beds  of  Hampshire,  of  Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  date,  bear 
testimony  to  rivers  draining  adjacent  lands,  and  to  the  existence  of 
numerous  quadrupeds  in  those  lands.  Instead  of  these  phenomena, 
the  signs  of  an  open  sea  might  naturally  have  been  expected,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  vast  subsidence  of  the  Middle  Eocene  beds  before 
mentioned,  had  not  some  local  upheaval  taken  place  at  the  same  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  or  in  regions  immediately  adjacent  Whatever 
hypotheus  be  adopted,  we  are  entitled  to  assume  that  during  the 
Middle  and  Upper  Eocene  periods  there  were  risings  and  nnkings  of 
land,  and  changes  of  level  in  the  bed  of  the  sea  in  the  southeast  of 
Bng^d,  and  that  the  movements  were  by  no  means  unifona  over 
the  whole  area  during  these  periods.  The  extent  and  thirknfi  of 
the  missing  beds  in  the  Weald  should  of  itself  lead  us  to  look  for 
proo6  of  that  area  having,  by  repeated  oscillations,  changed  its  level 
frequently,  and,  oftener  than  any  adjoining  area,  been  turned  firom 
sea  into  land  and  land  into  sea ;  for  the  submergence  and  emergence 
of  land  augment,  beyond  any  other  cause,  the  wasting  and  removing 
power  of  water,  whether  of  the  waves  and  tides  or  of  rivers  and 
land-floods. 

Sixthly.  The  Lower  Miocene  strata  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  (or  the 
Hempstead  beds  before  described)  have  been  upraised  several  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  in  which  they  were  originally  formed. 
This  upward  movement  may  have  occurred,  in  great  part  at  least, 
during  the  Miocene  period,  when  a  large  part  of  Europe  is  supposed 
to  have  become  land,  as  before  suggested  (p.  242).  Hence  we  are 
entitled  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  revolutions  in  the  physical 
geography  of  the  adjoining  Weald  in  times  intermediate  between 
the  deposition  of  the  Hempstead  beds  and  the  origin  of  the  Suffolk 
crag. 

Seventhly.  We  have  already  seen  (p.  236)  that  certain  ferruginous 
sands  lie  in  patches  on  the  North  Downs,  some  of  them  from  20  to  40 
feet  in  thickness,  and  referable  by  their  fossils  to  the  same  age  as  the 
Diest  sands  of  Belgium.  They  are  probably  somewhat  older  than  the 
coralline  crag  of  Suffolk,  and,  as  before  explained,  may  constitute  the 
only  representative  in  the  British  Isles  of  the  Upper  Miocene  or 
Falunian  epoch.  It  is  clear,  from  the  relative  position  of  the  sands  in 
question  on  the  North  Downs  to  the  Lower  Eocene  deposits  of  the 
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London  clay,  Woolwich,  and  Thanet  series,  that,  before  the  waters  of 
the  Upper  Miocene  sea  spread  over  this  region  and  south  of  the 
Thames,  all  those  Eocene  strata  had  been  much  wasted  and  often  re- 
duced to  mere  isolated  outliers  scattered  over  the  chalk..  After  the 
ferruginous  sands  were  thrown  down  the  bed  of  the  sea  must  have 
been  again  raised  500  or  600  feet,  in  order  that  the  North  Downs 
might  attain  their  present  elevation. 

We  learn  from  these  discoveries  how  impossible  it  may  often  be 
to  demonstrate  the  former  presence  of  the  sea  on  any  given  area  by 
organic  remains,  or  by  sea-beaches.  Long  and  diligent  inquiries  had 
been  made  before  the  year  1856,  for  searshclls  of  recent  or  crag 
species,  and  for  the  signs  of  old  sea-margins  within  the  area  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs  and  the  Wealden,  or  on  Nos.  2,  3,  4,  5,  6, 
and  7  of  the  map  (p.  357) ;  but  in  vain,  until  at  last  a  few  shells  and 
casts  of  others  prove  incontestibly  the  sojourn  of  the  Older  Pliocene 
or  Upper  Miocene  sea  in  those  very  spaces.  We  must  now,  there- 
fore, admit  the  retreat  of  its  waters  to  have  been  an  event  as  modem 
as  the  Upper  Miocene,  if  not  the  Pliocene  period.  It  follows  that  in 
many  cases  the  land  may  have  sunk  and  have  emerged  again  without 
retaining  on  its  surface  any  monuments  of  the  kind  usually  demanded 
as  indispensable  to  warrant  our  speculating  on  marine  denudation  as 
a  great  modifying  cause  in  the  physical  geography  of  the  globe. 

Eighthly.  But  we  have  still  to  consider  another  vast  interval  of 
time,  that  which  separated  the  end  of  the  Miocene  from  the  end  of 
the  Newer  Pliocene  era — a  lapse  of  ages  which,  if  measured  by  the 
fluctuations  experienced  in  the  marine  fauna,  may  have  sufficed  to 
submerge  and  reelevate  whole  continents  by  a  process  as  slow  as 
that  which  is  now  operating  to  upraise  Sweden  and  depress  Greenland. 

Lastly.  The  reader  must  recall  to  mind  what  was  said,  in  Chap- 
ters XL  and  XII.  respecting  the  vast  geographical  changes  of  Post- 
pliocene  date,  especially  those  relating  to  the  glacial  drift  and  its 
£Eir-transported  materials.  A  wide  extent  of  the  British  Isles  appears 
to  have  been  under  the  sea  during  some  part  or  other  of  that  epoch. 
Most  of  the  submerged  areas  were  afterwards  converted  into  dry 
land,  now  several  hundred  and  in  Wales  more  than  thirteen  hundred 
feet  high,  as  proved  by  marine  fossil  shells.  It  seems  highly  prob- 
able that  the  Wealden  area  was  dry  land  when  the  most  charac- 
teristic northern  drift  originated,  no  traces  of  northern  erratics 
having  been  met  with  farther  south  than  Highgate,  near  London. 
But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  area  of  the  Weald  was  stationary 
during  all  these  ages.  It  may  have  been  raised  and  depressed,  and  its 
surfEuse  may  have  been  modified  by  rain,  rivers,  and  floods  caused 
by  the  sudden  melting  of  deep  snow  again  and  again  during  the 
Glacial  era.* 

*  Iq  my  Geological  Evidences  of  the  Antiquity  of  Man,  pp.  276,  278,  I  have 
given  maps  iilustiating  the  changes  in  physical  geography  which  ha?e  taken  plaoe 
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It  was  long  ago  obaerTed  hj  Dr.  ManteU  that  no  vestige  of  the 
cbalk  and  its  flints  has  been  seen  on  the  central  ridge  of  the  Weald  or 
on  the  Hastings  Sands,  bat  merely  gravel  and  loam  derived  from  the 
rocks  in  siiu  in  the  neighboriiood.  This  distribution  of  alliivinm, 
especially  the  absence  of  chaDc-flints  in  the  central  district,  agrees 
well  with  the  theory  of  denudation  before  set  forth;  for  by  referring 
to  fig.  366  (p.  358),  the  reader  will  see  that  had  the  chalk  (Na  S) 
been  once  continnoos,  and  covered  everywhere  with  flint-gravel, 
this  gravel  would  be  the  first  to  be  carried  away  from  the  highest  pairt 
of  the  dome  long  before  any  of  the  gault  (No.  3)  was  laid  bare. 
Now,  if  some  ruins  of  the  chalk  remain  at  first  on  the  gaolt,  these 
would  be,  in  a  great  decree,  cleared  away  before  any  part  of  the  lower 
greensand  (No.  4)  is  denuded.  Thus  in  proportion  to  the  nmnber 
and  thickness  of  the  groups  removed  in  succession,  is  the  probabilUy 
lessened  of  our  finding  any  remnants  of  the  highest  groups  strewed 
over  the  bared  surfiu^e  of  the  lowest. 

But  it  is  objected,  that,  had  the  sea  at  one  or  several  periods  been 
the  agent  of  denudation,  we  should  have  found  ancient  sea-beaches 
at  the  foot  of  the  escarpments,  and  other  signs  of  oceanic  erosion. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  wreck  of  the  white  chalk  and  its  flints  can 
only  be  traced  to  slight  distances  from  the  escarpments  of  the  North 
and  South  Downs.  Even  where  exceptions  occur,  and  where  flints 
are  seen  two  or  three  miles  from  the  nearest  chalk,  they  are  so  angular 
as  to  be  regarded  by  many  as  indicating  fluviatile  rather  than  marine 
denudation.  Without  wishing  to  gainsay  the  doctrine  that  many  of 
the  last  superficial  changes  of  the  Weald  may  have  been  due  to  rain 
and  rivers,  combined  with  successive  upheaval  and  depression  of  land, 
I  may,  nevertheless,  remind  the  reader  that,  in  the  absence  of  organic 
remains,  it  is  often  impossible  to  distingaish  between  gravel  formed 
in  the  bed  of  a  river  and  that  which  accumulates  on  a  searbeach. 
For  if  we  examine  the  broken  fiints  at  the  base  of  a  clifi^,  in  places 
where  they  are  not  peculiarly  exposed  to  the  continuous  and  violent 
action  of  the  waves,  we  may  observe  that  they  retain  much  angularity. 
This  may  be  seen  between  the  Old  Harry  rocks  in  Dorsetshire  and 
Christchurch  in  Hampshire.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  that 
line  of  coast  the  cliffs  are  composed  of  tertiary  strata,  capped  by  a 
dense  covering  of  gravel  formed  of  flints  slightly  abraded.  As  the 
waste  of  the  cliffs  is  rapid,  the  old  materials  are  gradually  changed  for 
new  ones  on  the  beach ;  nevertheless  we  have  here  an  example  of 
angles  being  retained  after  two  periods  of  attrition ;  first,  that  during 
which  the  gravel  was  spread  originally  over  the  Eocene  deposits ;  and 
secondly,  when  the  Eocene  sands  and  clays  were  undermined  and  the 
modern  cliff  and  sea-beach  formed.  As  to  the  angularity  of  the  flints, 
it  has  been  thought  by  some  authorities  to  imply  great  violence  in 

in  Post-pliocene  times,  availing  myself  of  the  maps  and  memoirs  of  Mr.  Trimmer, 
Mr.  Godwin-Austen,  and  others. 
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the  remoying  power,  especially  in  those  cases  where  well-ronnded 
pebbles  washed  out  of  Eocene  strata  are  likewise  found  broken,  some- 
times with  sharp  edges,  and  often  with  irr^ular  pieces  chipped  out 
of  them  as  if  by  a  smart  blow.  Such  fractured  pebbles  occur  not  un- 
frequently  in  the  drift  of  the  valley  of  the  Thames.  In  explanation  I 
may  remark  that,  in  the  Blackheath  and  other  Eocene  shingle-beds, 
hard  egg-shaped  flint-pebbles  may  be  found  in  such  a  state  of  decom- 
position as  to  break  in  the  same  manner  on  the  application  of  a  mod- 
erate blow,  such  as  stones  might  encounter  in  the  bed  of  a  swollen 
river  or  on  a  sea-coast. 

Angular  flint-breccia  is  not  confined  to  the  Weald,  nor  to  the  trans- 
verse gorges  in  the  chalk,  but  extends  along  the  neighboring  coast 
from  Brighton  to  Rottingdean,  where  it  was  called  by  Br.  Mantell 
"  the  elephant-bed,"  because  the  bones  of  the  mammoth,  E,  primigenkiSy 
abound  in  it  with  those  of  the  horse,  and,  more  rarely,  the  rhinoceros, 
B.  ttckorhinus.  The  following  is  a  section  of  this  formation  as  it  ap- 
pears in  the  Brighton  cli£* 

71g.86& 


A.  Cl^^lk  with  layers  of  flint  dipping  sUgbtly  to  the  sonth. 

b.  Ancient  beach,  consisting  of  fine  sand,  from  one  to  four  feet  thick,  covered  by  shingle  from 

flye  to  eight  feet  thick  of  pebbles  of  chalk-flint,  granite,  and  other  rocks,  with  broken 

shells  of  recent  marine  species,  and  bones  of  cetacea. 
e.  Elephant-bed,  abont  fifty  feet  thick,  consisting  of  layers  of  white  chalk  rubble,  with  broken 

chalk-flinta,  often  more  conftisedly  stratifled  than  is  represented  in  this  drawing,  in  which 

deposit  are  fonnd  bones  of  ox,  deer,  horse,  and  mammoth. 
dL  Sand  and  shingle  of  modem  beach. 

To  explain  this  section  we  must  suppose  that,  after  the  excavation 
of  the  cliff  A,  the  beach  of  sand  and  shingle  b  was  formed  by  the 
long-continued  action  of  the  sea.  The  presence  of  Liitorina  littorea 
and  other  recent  littoral  shells,  determines  the  modem  date  of  the 
accumulation.     The  overlying  beds  are  composed  of  such  calcareous 


*  See  also  Sir  R.  Murchison,  GeoL  Quart  Joum.,  vol  viL  p.  866. 
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ndMe  nd  iliiita^  iiiddjr  rtntiied,  M  ne  ofta  eoDqii^^ 
the  Norfolk  eoMl,  whoe  thej  ne  MBorirtrd  with  ^adil  drifts  and 
were  pffdbflUj  of  eonUniponiieoDi  ori^B.  KmihrifiiitB  and  ckilk- 
fobble  bsfe  been  recentlj  tiBoed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mmekisoii  to  FoikB- 
rtone  and  aknig  the  hee  of  the  cliiEi  at  Dorer,  where  the  teeth  of  the 
iomal  dqihant  hare  been  detected. 

Mr.  Pkeetwich  abo  has  shown  that  at  Sangatte^  near  Gdaii^  on  Ike 
coast  exactly  opposite  DowbTj  a  nmflar  water-worn  beadi,  with  an 
incombent  mass  of  angular  flint-brecda,  is  risible.  I  hare  myadf 
Tinted  this  spot,  and  found  the  deposit  strict^  analogoos  to  that  of 
K^ton.  The  fondamoital  ancient  beach  has  been  nplifted  more 
than  ten  foet  abore  its  original  lereL  The  flint-pebbles  in  it  hare 
eiidentlj  been  ronnded  at  the  base  of  an  andoit  chalk-clifl^  the  comie 
of  fdiich  can  still  be  traced  inland,  nearly  parsllel  with  the  present 
shore,  bat  with  a  q>ace  intenremng  between  them  of  about  one-third 
of  a  mile  in  its  greatest  breadth. 

Of  a  somewhat  older  date  than  the  Bright<m  betch  are  some  large 
erratic  blocks,  the  greatest  nomber  of  which  are  seen  at  Pagham  and 
Selsea,  fifteen  miles  south  of  Chichester,  consisting  of  granite  and  many 
other  rocks  which  are  not  of  northern  origin,  bat  which  seem  to  hare 
been  drifted  into  their  present  site  by  coast-ice  from  Normandy  and 
Brittany.  They  overiie  a  Post-pliocene  deposit  of  marine  oi%in. 
like  the  Brighton  beach,  they  help  to  prove  that  daring  the  Glaeiai 
pmod  a  seaHMMut  bounded  the  elereted  district  of  the  Weald  to  the 
soath  of  the  present  South  Downs. 

Professor  Ramsay,*  and  some  other  able  geologists,  who  fully 
admit  that  the  denudation  of  the  Wealden  area  and  that  of  the 
North  and  South  Downs  was  mainly  effected  by  the  agency  of  the 
sea,  incline,  nevertheless,  to  the  opinion  that  the  great  escarpments 
of  the  chalk  may  have  been  due  to  pluvial  and  fluviatile  erosion, 
the  sea,  when  it  last  retired,  ha\dng  lefi  the  secondary  strata  planed 
off  at  one  and  the  same  IcvcL  But  this  hypothesis  seems  to  me  un- 
tenable, because,  assuming  that  the  last  of  the  submarine  areas  due 
to  denudation  had  an  even  and  level  surface  before  it  emerged,  I 
cannot  imagine  that  great  superficial  inequalities  would  not  have 
been  produced  by  the  waves  and  tides  of  the  sea  during  the  time 
when  the  chalk,  gault,  greensand,  and  other  formations,  some  com- 
posed of  harder  and  some  of  softer  materials,  were  raised  gradually 
above  the  waters.  The  scooping  out  of  the  great  longitudinal  valleys 
must  have  conmienced  during  such  upheaval ;  and  as  to  the  transverse 
▼alleys,  if  it  be  true,  as  Mr.  Jukes  has  suggested,  that  they  originated 
at  a  very  remote  era  by  fluviatile  erosion,  when  the  chalk  extended 
farther  towards  the  central  axis  of  the  Wealden  than  now,  stiU  the 
subsequent  deepening  of  these  valleys  must  have  been  due  in  part  to 

*  See  Professor  Bamsay's  Physical  Geology  and  Geography  of  Great  Britain,  2d 
ed.:  London,  1864. 
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tidal  action.  As  to  the  power  of  mere  atmosplieric  causes,  we  have 
only  to  endow  tliem  with  a  small  portion  of  the  force  ascribed  to  them 
by  the  geologists  in  question,  and  we  can  have  no  difficulty  in  explain- 
ing how  all  traces  of  the  sea  in  the  shape  of  littoral  shells  or  beach 
deposits  should  have  disappeared.  Shells,  once  strewed  over  ancient 
shores,  may  have  decomposed  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  us  to 
assign  an  exact  pala>ontological  date  to  the  period  of  emergence ;  but 
the  leading  inequalities  of  hill  and  dale,  the  long  lines  of  escarpment, 
the  longitudinal  and  transverse  valleys,  may  still  be  mainly  due  to  the 
power  of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea. 

In  despair  of  solving  the  problem  of  the  present  geographical  con- 
figuration and  geological  structure  of  the  Weald  by  an  appeal  to 
ordinary  causation,  some  geologists  have  been  fain  to  invoke  the  aid 
of  imaginary  "  rushes  of  salt  water"  over  the  land  during  the  sudden 
upthrow  of  the  bed  of  the  sea,  when  the  anticlinal  axis  of  the  Weald 
was  formed.  Others  refer  to  vast  bodies  of  fresh  water  breaking 
forth  from  subterranean  reservoirs,  when  the  rocks  were  riven  by 
earthquake  shocks  of  intense  violence.  The  singleness  of  the  cause 
and  the  unity  of  the  result  are  emphatically  insisted  upon  :  the  catas- 
trophe was  abrupt,  tumultuous,  transient,  and  paroxysmal ;  fragments 
of  stone  were  swept  along  to  great  distances  without  time  being 
allowed  for  attrition ;  alluvium  was  thrown  down  unstratified,  and 
often  in  strange  situations,* on  the  flanks  or  on  the  summits  of  hills, 
while  the  lowest  levels  were  left  bare.  The  convulsion  was  felt  simul- 
taneously over  so  wide  an  area,  that  all  the  individuals  of  certain  spe- 
cies of  quadrupeds  were  at  once  annihilated  ;  yet  the  event  was  com- 
paratively modem,  for  the  species  of  testacea  now  living  were  already 
in  existence. 

This  hypothesis  is  untenable  and  unnecessary.  In  the  present 
chapter  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  numerous  have  been  the 
periods  of  geographical  change,  and  how  vast  their  duration.  Evi- 
dence to  this  effect  is  afforded  by  the  relative  position  of  the  chalk 
and  overlving  tertiary  deposits ;  by  the  nature,  character,  and  posi- 
tion of  the  tertiary  strata ;  and  by  the  overlying  alluvia  of  the  Weald 
and  adjacent  countries.  As  to  the  superficial  detritus,  its  insignifi- 
cance in  volume,  when  compared  to  the  missing  rocks,  should  never 
be  lost  sight  of.  A  mountain-mass  of  solid  matter,  hundreds  of 
square  miles  in  extent,  and  hundreds  of  yards  in  thickness,  has  been 
carried  away  bodily.  To  what  distance  it  has  been  transported  we 
know  not,  but  certainly  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Weald.  For  achiev- 
ing such  a  task,  if  wo  are  to  judge  by  analogy,  all  transient  and  sud- 
den agency  is  hopelessly  inadequate.  There  is  one  power  alone  which 
is  competent  to  the  task,  namely,  the  mechanical  force  of  water  in 
motion,  operating  gradually  and  for  ages.  We  have  seen  in  the  sixth 
chapter  that  every  stratified  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  is  a  mono* 
ment  of  denudation  on  a  grand  scale,  always  effected  slowly ;  for  each 
superimposed  stratum,  however  thin,  has  been  successively  and  aepa- 


ntdf  elaborated.  Every  attempt,  therefore,  to  drcomscnbe  tbe  time 
inr  which  any  great  sjnoimt  of  deandstion,  aocient  or  modem,  has 
been  accomplLshe<],  draws  nith  it  the  gratnitona  rgectioii  of  die  only 
iaad  of  machiDery  knomi  to  us  which  pooiesws  tbe  adequate  power, 
IS,  then,  st  every  epoch,  from  the  most  ancient  to  tHe  Pliocene  ia- 
ebmwe,  vofaiminoiu  mseeea  of  matter,  nich  as  are  mtseing  in  the 
WeaU,  hare  been  tran^erred  from  place  to  place,  and  always  re- 
moved gradually,  it  seems  eitrnvagant  to  imagine  an  exception  in  the 
rery  region  where  we  can  prove  the  first  and  last  acts  of  denudatioQ 
to  haie  been  ecparaled  by  so  yast  an  iDterral  of  time.     Here,  mi{^ 

^H         we  say,  if  anywhere  within  the  range  of  geologic^  inqoiiy,  wa  b 

^K        time  enoogh,  and  withoot  stint,  at  o 


^ 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

JURASSIC   GROUP. — PURBEOK   BEDS   AKD    OOLITE. 

The  Purbeck  beds  a  member  of  the  Jurassic  group— Subdivisions  of  that  group— 
Physical  geography  of  the  Oolite  in  England  and  France— Upper  Oolite — ^Purbeck 
beds — ^New  genera  of  fossil  mammalia  in  the  Middle  Purb^k  of  Dorsetshire — 
Dirt-bed  or  ancient  soil — ^Fossils  of  the  Purbeck  beds — ^Portland  stone  and  fossila 
— ^Lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen — ^ArehsBoptcryx — ^IQddle  Oolite — Coral  rag- 
Zoophytes — ^Nerinsean  limestone — ^Diceras  limestone— Oxford  clay,  Ammonites, 
and  Belemnites — ^Kelloway  Rock — Lower  Oolite,  Grinoideans — Great  Oolite  and 
Bradford  clay — Stonesfield  slate — ^Fossil  mammalia — ^Resemblance  to  an  Austra- 
lian fauna — ^Northamptonshire  slates — Yorkshire  Oolitic  coal-field — ^Brora  coal — 
Fuller's  earth — Inferior  Oolite  and  fossils — ^Palseontological  relations  of  the  ser- 
eral  subdiidsions  of  the  Oolitic  group. 

Immediately  below  the  Hastings  Sands  (the  inferior  member  of  the 
Wealdcn,  as  defined  in  Chapter  XVIIL),  we  find  in  Dorsetshire,  an- 
other remarkable  freshwater  formation,  called  the  Purbeck,  because  it 
was  first  studied  in  the  searcliffs  of  the  peninsula  of  Purbeck  in  Dorset- 
shire. These  beds  were  formerly  grouped  with  the  Wealden,  but  some 
organic  remains  recently  discovered  in  certain  intercalated  marine  beds 
show  that  the  Purbeck  series  has  a  close  affinity  to  the  Oolitic  group, 
of  which  it  may  be  considered  as  the  newest  or  uppermost  member. 

In  England  generally,  and  in  the  greater  part  of  Europe,  both  the 
Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds  are  wanting,  and  the  marine  cretaceous  group 
is  followed  immediately,  in  the  descending  order,  by  another  series  called 
the  Jurassic.  In  this  term,  the  formations  commonly  designated  as  "  the 
Oolite  and  Lias  "  are  included,  both  being  found  in  the  Jura  Mountains. 
The  Oolite  was  so  named  because  in  the  countries  where  it  was  first  ex- 
amined, the  limestones  belonging  to  it  had  an  oolitic  structure  (p.  12). 
These  rocks  occupy  in  England  a  zone  which  is  nearly  30  miles  in  aver- 
age breadth,  and  extends  across  the  island,  from  Yorkshire  in  the  north- 
east, to  Dorsetshire  in  the  southwest.  Their  mineral  characters  are  not 
uniform  throughout  this  region ;  but  the  following  are  the  names  of  the 
principal  subdivisions  observed  in  the  central  and  southeastern  parts 

of  England : 

OOLITE. 

fa.  Purbeck  beds. 
6.  Portland  stone  and  sand. 
c,  Kimmeridge  day. 
d.  Coral  rae. 
e.  Oxford  day,  and  Kelloway  rock. 
/.  Gombrash  and  Forest  marble. 
ff.  Great  Oolite  and  Stonesfidd  slate. 
A.  FuUer's  earth. 
i.  Inferior  Oolite. 
The  Lias  then  succeeds  to  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
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The  Chalk  orop«  out  from  beneath  the  tertiary  unds  and  clays  of  the 
Paris  basin,  near  Epeniay,  and  the  Gault  from  beneatb  the  Chalk  and 
Upper  Qreensand  at  Clermont-en-Ai^nne  ;  and  passing  from  this  place 
by  Terdun  and  Etain  to  Metz,  we  find  two  limestone  ranges,  with  inter- 
TenJDg  Tales  of  clay,  precisely  Tesembliog  thoee  of  sonlbem  and  central 
England,  nntil  we  reach  the  great  plain  of  lata  at  the  base  of  the  Infeiitv 
Oolite  at  Metz. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  denuding  causes  have  acted  amilarly 
over  an  area  several  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  sweeping  away  the  softer 
clays  more  extensively  than  the  limestones,  and  undermining  theee  last  so 
as  to  cause  them  to  fonn  steep  clifis  wherever  the  harder  calcareous  rock 
WM  based  tipon  a  more  yielding  and  destructible  clay. 

CPPBR    OOLITE. 

Purhtek  M»  (a,  Tab.  p.  377). — ^These  strata,  wluch  we  dais  aa  t}ie 
nppermoet  member  of  the  Oolite,  are  of  limited  geographical  extent  in 
Europe,  as  already  stated,  but  they  acquire  importance,  when  we  considw 
the  succession  of  three  distjnct  sets  of  foesil  remains  which  they  contain. 
Such  repeated  changes  in  organic  life  must  have  reference  to  the  histoty 
of  a  vast  lapse  of  sgee.  The  Purbeck  beds  are  finely  exposed  to  view  in 
Durdleatone  Bay,  near  Swanage,  Dorsetshire,  and  at  Lulworth  Cove  and 
the  neighboring  bays  between  Weymouth  and  Swanage.  At  Meup's 
Bay,  in  particular,  Professor  E.  Forbes  examined  minntely  in  1860  the 
organic  remains  of  this  group,  displayed  in  a  contdnuous,  sea-cliff  section ; 
and  he  added  largely  to  the  information  previously  supplied  in  the  works 
of  Messrs.  Webster,  Fitton,  De  la  Beche,  Buckland,  and  MantelL  It  ap- 
pears from  these  researches  tliat  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Purbecks 
are  each  marked  by  peculiar  species  of  organic  remains,  these  again  bang 
different,  so  far  as  a  comparison  has  yet  been  instituted,  from  the  foauls  c^ 
the  overlying  Hastings  Sands  and^Weald  Clay.* 

Upper  Parbeek. — The  highest  of  the  three  diviaons  is  purely  fresh- 
water, the  strata,  about  50  feet  in  thickness,  containing  shells  of  the 
genera  Paludina,  Phyta,  Limnceut,  Planorbii,  Valtiala,  Cyelai,  and 
Unio,  with  Cypridta  and  fish.  All  the  species  seem  peculiar,  and  among 
these  die  Cyprida  are  very  abundant  and  characteristic.  (See  figs, 
ses,  a,  b,  c.) 


"  On  Uifl  SoTMtihiTs  Farbeckj,"  by  ProC  R  Totbet,  Brit.  A«*oa  £dinb.  1850. 


VIDDLK  FUBBECE. 
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The  stone  called  "  Purbeck  nuwble,"  formerly  much  lued  in  onuunental 
architectnre  in  the  old  Eogluh  cathedrkla  of  the  Bouthem  countiea,  is  ez- 
oluavely  procured  from  this  ^Timon. 

Middle  Pttrbeek. — Next  in  aucoeanoii  is  the  Middle  Purbeck,  aboat  80 
feet  thick,  the  oppermoet  port  of  which  cousiBts  of  freahwater  limeatone^ 
with  cyprides,  turtles,  and  fish,  of  different  species  &om  those  iu  the  pre- 
ceding strata.  Below  the  limestooe  are  brackish-water  beds  full  of 
Cyrma,  and  traversed  by  bands  abounding  in  Corhula  and  Mdiatia. 
These  are  based  on  a  purely  marine  depo«t,  with  Peettn,  Modiola, 
Avteultt,  7%rac!a,  all  undescribed  Bhells.  Below  this,  agmn,  come  limo- 
etones  and  shales,  partly  of  brackish  and  partly  of  f^uwater  (wigin,  in 
which  many  fish,  especially  spedes  of  L^idotut  and  Mterodon  radiaUu, 
are  found,  and  a  crocodilian  reptile  named  Maerorkytuut.  Among  the 
mollusks,  a  remarkable  ribbed  Melania,  of  the  section  Chilina,  occurs. 

Immediately  below  is  the  great  and  conspicuous  stratum,  12  feet  thick, 
li»g  familiar  to  geologists  under  the  local  name  of  "  Cinder-bed,"  formed 
of  a  vast  accumulation  of  shells  of  Ottrea  dittorta  (fig.  369).  In  the 
uppermost  part  of  this  bed  Professor  Forbes  discovered  the  first  echino- 
deim  (fig.  370)  as  yet  known  in  the  Purbeck  series,  a  species  of  Hemiei- 
darit,  a  genus  characteristic  of  the  OoUtic  period,  and  scarcely,  if  at  aU, 
distingniBhable  from  a  previously  known  oolitic  species.    It  was  accom- 
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panied  by  a  species  of  Pema.     Below  the  Cinder-bed  freshwater  strata 
are  again  seen,  filled  in  many  plates  with  species  of  Cypr'ta  (fig.  371, 


CTpridH  from  Uia  lllddJa  Furbscki. 

0.  Cyprit  ttrlabtrunctata.  E.  FofbM.      t.  CyprUJlueiauliaa,  E.  F«bs 

0.  CyprU grantilaUI,ai>w, 

a,  b,   c),  and   with    Valvala,  Patudina,  Planorbh,   Limnaai,  Pkym 
(fig.  372),  and  Cydat,  all  diiferent  from  any  occurring  higher  in  tha 
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series.     It  will  be  seen  that  Oypris  faacieulata  (fig.  371,  b)  has  tuber- 
cles at  the  end  only  of  each  valve,  a  character  by  which  it  can  be 
immediately  recognized.     In  factj  these  minute 
crustaceans,  almost  as  frequent  in  some  of  the  ^^  ^^ 

shales  as  plates  of  mica  in  a  micaceous  sand- 
stone, enable  geologists  at  once  to  identify  the 
Middle  Purbeck  in  places  fiEu:  from  the  Dorset- 
shire cliffs,  as,  for  example,  in  the  Yale  of 
Wardour,  in  Wiltshire.  Thick  siliceous  beds 
of  chert  occur  in  the  Middle  Purbeck  filled  -^  «_,^^,  «  «.j_ 
With  moUusca  and    cypndes  of   the  genera  Middle  PubedL 

already  enumerated,  in  a  beautiful  state  of 
preservation,  often  converted  into  chalcedony.    Among  these  Pro- 
fessor Forbes  met  with  gyrogonites  (the  spore-vessels  of  CharcB), 
plants  never  until  1861  discovered  in  rocks  older  than  Eocene. 

Fossil  Mammalia  of  the  Middle  Purbeck, — ^In  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  work  (1852),  after  alluding  to  the  discovery  of  numerous  insects 
and  air-breathing  mollusca  in  the  "Purbeck,"  I  remarked  that, 
although  no  mammalia  had  then  been  found,  "  it  was  too  soon  to  infer 
their  non-existence  on  mere  negative  evidence."  Only  two  years 
after  this  remark  was  in  print,  Mr.  W.  R.  Brodio  found  in  the  Middle 
Purbeck,  about  twenty  feet  below  the  "  Cinder  "  above  alluded  to,  in 
Durdlestone  Bay,  portions  of  several  small  jaws  with  teeth,  which 
Professor  Owen,  after  clearing  away  the  matrix,  recognized  as  belong- 
ing to  a  small  mammifer  of  the  insectivorous  class.  The  teeth  with 
pointed  cusps  resemble  in  some  degree  those  of  the  Cape  Mole 
(Chrysochlora  aurea) ;  but  the  number  of  the  molar  teeth  (at  least  ton 
in  each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw)  accords  better  with  some  of  the  ex- 
tinct mammalia  of  the  Stonesfield  Oolite  (see  below,  p.  406).  This 
newly-found  quadruped,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  more  closely 
allied  in  its  dentition  to  the  Amphitherium  (or  Thylacotherium)  than 
to  any  existing  insectivorous  type.  The  angular  process  of  the  jaw, 
as  in  Amphitheriumy  is  not  bent  inwards,  an  osteological  peculiarity 
confined  to  the  marsupial  tribes,  and  Professor  Owen  therefore  at  first 
referred  the  Spalacotherium  to  the  placental  or  ordinary  monodelphous 
mammalia. 

Four  years  later  (in  1856)  the  remains  of  twelve  or  more  species 
of  warm-blooded  quadrupeds  were  exhumed  by  Mr.  S.  H.  Beckles, 
F.R.S.,  from  the  same  thin  bed  of  marl  near  the  base  of  the  Middle 
PurbecL  In  this  marly  stratum  many  reptiles,  several  insects,  and 
some  freshwater  shells  of  the  genera  Paludina^  Planorbis,  and  Cyclas 
were  found. 

Mr.  Beckles  had  determined  thoroughly  to  explore  the  thin  layer 
of  calcareous  mud  from  which  in  the  suburbs  of  Swanage  the  bones 
of  the  Spalacotherium  had  already  been  obtained,  and  in  three  weeks 
he  brought  to  light  from  an  area  forty  feet  long  and  ten  wide,  and 
bom  a  layer  the  average  thickness  of  which  was  only  five  inches, 
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portions  of  the  skektons  of  nz  new  spedee  of  mammalia^  as  inter- 
preted by  Dr.  Falconer,  who  first  ezammed  them.  Before  tilie  begin- 
ning of  tlie  year  1857  the  number  of  q[>ecies  recognised  by  tilie  eminent 
loologist  last  mentioned  amounted  to  seven  or  ei^t,  exdnsive  of  two 
which  had  already  been  found  by  Mr.  Brodie  and  named  by  Professor 
Oweo.  Before  these  interesting  inqniries  were  brought  to  a  dose,  the 
joint  labors  of  Fh>fes8or  Owen  and  Dr.  Falconer  had  made  it  dear 
that  twdve  or  more  species  of  mammalia  characterized  this  porticm 
of  the  Ifiddle  Pnrbeck,  most  of  them  insectivorous  or  predaoeons^ 
▼atying  in  size  from  that  of  a  mole  to  that  of  the  common  polecat^ 
Muitda  pntonus.  While  the  majority  had  the  character  of  insec- 
tivorous marsupialsy  Dr.  Falconer  selected  one  as  differing  widdy  from 
the  rest,  and  pointed  out  that  in  certain  characters  it  was  allied  to  the 
living  Kangwoo^at,  or  J3fyp8^Mymnu9f  ten  species  of  which  now 
inhabit  the  prairies  and  scrub-jungle  of  Australia,  feeding  on  plants 
and  gnawing  scratched-up  roots.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  their 
dentition,  one  in  which  they  diflfer  from  all  other  quadrupeds,  consists 
in  their  having  a  dngle  large  pre-molar,  the  enamel  of  which  la 
furrowed  with  vertical  grooves,  usually  seven  in  number  (see  /,  fig; 
878,  where  the  pre-molar  of  the  recent  ITifpsiprymnut  Oaimardi  is 
represented). 

Hie  largest  pre-molar  in  the  fossil  genus  exhibits  in  like  manner 
seven  parallel  grooves,  producing  by  their  termination  a  similar  serrated 
edge  in  the  cro¥m ;  but  their  direction  is  diagonal — ^a  distinction,  says 
Dr.  Falconer,  which  is  "  trivial,  not  typical." 

As  these  oblique  fiirrows  form  so  marked  a  character  of  the  majority 
of  the  teeth,  Dr.  Falconer  has  proposed  for  the  fossil  the  generic  name 
of  Plagiaulax,  The  shape  and  relative  size  of  the  incisor  a,  iSgs.  878 
and  874,  exhibit  a  no  less  striking  similarity  to  Hypsiprymmu. 
Nevertheless,  the  more  sudden  upward  curve  of  this  incisor,  especiaUy 
in  the  larger  species,  as  weU  as  the  number  and  characters  of  the  other 
teeth,  and  the  shortening,  compression,  and  depth  of  the  jaw,  taken 
together  with  the  backward  projection  of  the  condyle  (rf,  fig.  373), 
indicate  a  great  deviation  in  the  form  of  Plagiaulax  from  that  of  the 
living  kangaroo-rats. 

Our  knowledge  is  at  present  confined  to  two  fossil  specimens  of 
lower  jaws,*  evidently  referable  to  two  distinct  species,  extremely 
unequal  in  size  and  otherwise  distinguishable.  The  largest,  P. 
BeckUsii  (fig.  373),  was  about  as  big  as  the  English  squirrel  or  the 
flying  phalanger  of  Australia  (Petaurus  Atistralis,  Waterhouse). 
The  skeleton  of  this  phalanger  (named  P.  macruruSy  No.  1849,  Mu- 
seum of  College  of  Surgeons)  measures  fifteen  inches  in  length, 
exclusive  of  the  tail,  which  is  more  than  eleven  inches  long.    The 

*  Three  additional  spedmcns  of  P,  Beekletii  have  since  been  found,  some  with 
the  two  back  molars  entire.  They  confirm  Dr.  Falconcr^s  conclusion  previously 
e^nressed  in  regard  to  the  aflKnity  of  Plagiaulax  and  Microlestes. 
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smaller  fosaU  {P.  minor,  fig.  374),  having  only  half  the  liDear  dimen- 
UODB  of  the  other,  was  probably  only  l-12th  of  its  hulk.     It  is  of 
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peculiar  geol<^cal  interest,  because,  as  sbown  by  Dr.  Falconer,  its 
two  back  molars  bear  a  decided  rcBemblanco  to  those  of  tbe  Trisssio 
MicrolaUt  (6,  c,  fig,  3?5),  the  most  aocicnt  of  known  mammalia,  of 
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wbich  an  account  iriU  be  given  in  Chapter  X2UJL  When  Dr.  Falconeri 
in  1857,  pronounced  the  Flagianlaz  to  be  maraapial  and  herbiToroiiai 
he  also  regarded  it  as  having  the  form  of  a  rodent;  but  he  did  not 
overlook  that  in  some  of  its  characters,  especially  in  the  coronoid, 
it  resembled  certain  predaceons  marsupials  more  than  those  of  the 
heibivorons  class.  IVofessor  Owen  attaches  greater  importance  to 
these  characters,  and  he  has  declared  his  opinion  that  the  Flagianlaz 
was  camivorons,  or  that  it  fed  on  small  inseotivoroas  mammalia  and 
Hsards.*  Dr.  Falconer  objects  that  the  inference  as  to  the  preda- 
ceons habits  of  Plagiavlax  BeckUm^  drawn  from  the  npwaid  corve 
of  tiie  uiciaor  (a,  fig.  878,  p.  888),  is  neutralised  by  the  more  horl- 
lontal  poution  of  the  same  incisor  in  the  smaller  species  (a,  fig.  874), 


(Magnified  4  dJametors.) 

All  the  teeth  in  this  specimen  are  in  place  and  well  preeenred.    The  hinder  port  of  the  Jaw- 
bone, with  the  aacending  ramus  and  posterior  angle,  are  broken  away. 

a,  b.  Right  ramus  of  lower  Jaw,  with  all  the  teeth  magnified  4  diameters. 
a.  Incisor  with  point  broken  off.     a\  Impression  of  same,  showing  that  the  toner  aldo 

near  the  apex  was  hollowed  out  in  a  longitudinal  direction. 
&.  Offtot  of  coronoid,  the  rest  of  which  is  wanting. 
m.  The  two  true  molars. 
p,  m.  The  four  pre-molars. 

c.  Hie  first  molar,  magnified  8  diameters. 

Upper  figure,  the  crown.  Lower  figure,  side  yiew. 

d.  Second  molar,  crown  and  side  yiew. 

&  Straight  line  indicating  the  length  of  the  Jaw,  natural  size. 

to  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  in  the  living  vegetable-feeding  Koala 
(Phascolarctua  cinereits)  the  incisor  la  also  projected  forwards  with  a 
slight  upward  inclination,  as  in  P.  Becklesii,\  The  same  anatomist 
also  insists,  and  apparently  with  no  small  force  of  reasoning,  on  the 
analogy  of  the  pre-molar  of  Plagiaolax  (Ar,  fig.  373,  p.  383),  with  that 
of  the  kangaroo-rat  (/,  ibid).  The  reader  will  see  that  the  grooves  in 
Plagiaulax  are  close  set,  perfectly  parallel,  and  that  they  also  corre- 
spond in  number  with  those  of  the  living  hypsiprymnus ;  and  if  he  will 
compare  them,  as  I  have  done,  with  the  sinuous  and  bifurcating  fur- 
rows on  the  pre-molar  of  the  fossil  Thylacoleo,  to  which  Professor 


*  Qwcn^s  Paleontology,  p.  868. 

t  Falconer,  GeoL  Quart  Jooni.,  voL  xviii.  p.  867. 
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Owen  has  likened  them,  he  will,  I  think,  be  as  much  at  a  loss  as  Dr. 
Falconer  to  recognize  any  resemblance  between  them. 

All  the  fossil  bones  of  mammalia  discovered  before  the  year  1857, 
in  rocks  older  than  the  tertiary,  had  consisted  exclosively  of  single 
branches  of  lower  jaws,  and  it  is  a  singular  fact  that  Mr.  Beckles 
should  have  sent  to  London  in  that  year  the  first  known  example  of 
the  npper  portion  of  the  skull  of  a  secondary  mammal  consisting,  as 
Dr.  FsJconer  pointed  out  to  me  at  the  time,  of  the  two  frontal  and  the 
two  parietal  bones  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  with  the  sagittal 
crest  well  marked,  and  the  occipital  also  with  its  crest  Although  the 
lateral  and  basal  portions  of  this  cranium  were  wanting,  enough  re- 
mained to  show  that  it  agreed  with  the  ordinary  type  of  Uving  warm- 
blooded quadrupeds. 

In  the  same  slab  with  this  cranium  occurred  the  entire  side  of  the 
lower  jaw  of  another  quadruped,  to  which  Professor  Owen  gave  the 
generic  name  of  Triconodon.  It  contains  eight  molars,  a  large  and 
prominent  canine,  and  one  broad  and  thick  incisior.  This  creature 
must  have  been  nearly  as  large  as  the  common  hedgehog. 

Several  other  jaws  with  similar  tricuspid  teeth  of  larger  dimensions, 
found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  indicate  the  existence  of  another  species  of 
Trieanodon  of  a  more  elongated  form,  and  about  one-third  larger  in 
size.  Its  marsupial  character  was  inferred  by  Dr.  Falconer  from  the 
number  of  the  true  molars,  the  strong  inflected  angular  process,  the 
broad  salient  everted  rim  of  the  ridge  which  is  decurrent  on  the  outer 
side  from  the  condyle  along  the  inferior  margin,  and  the  marked 
development  of  the  milo-hyoid  groove.  He  also  observed  that  these 
two  species  of  Triconodon  were  more  like  small  ferine  animals  than 
mere  insectivorous  marsupials,  and  that  they  probably  fed  on  prey  less 
minute  than  insects.  This  opinion  he  deduced  from  the  cutting  char- 
acter of  their  teeth,  and  their  comparatively  formidable  canines, 
together  with  the  form  of  the  ascending  ramus. 

Professor  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  of  OaUstes  for  the  largest 
of  the  mammalia  discovered  in  1858  in  Purbeck,  equalling  the  pole- 
cat {Mustela  putorius)  in  size.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  predaceous 
and  marsupial.  Its  generic  character  is  derived  frt>m  a  peculiar  modi- 
fication in  the  form  of  one  of  the  pre-molars,  which  has  a  single  exter- 
nal vertical  groove. 

When  Mr.  Beckles  had  found  the  remains  of  twenty-eight  distinct 
individuals  of  Purbeck  mammalia,  and  Mr.  Brodie  seven  other  speci- 
mens, they  all  consisted  of  lower  jaws,  and  only  five  of  them  had  upper 
jaws  in  connection ;  and  the  ten  other  specimens  of  oolitic  mammalia 
belonging  to  four  species  discovered  at  Stonesfield  were  in  like  manner 
all  represented  by  lower  jaws.  That  between  forty  or  fifty  species  or 
sides  of  lower  jaws  with  teeth  should  have  been  found  in  oolitic  strata, 
and  with  them  only  five  upper  maxillaries,  together  with  one  portion  of  a 
separate  cranium,  will  naturally  excite  surprise.  There  were  no  ex- 
amples in  Purbeck  of  an  entire  skeleton,  nor  of  any  considerable  num- 
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ber  of  boD«s  ID  jastsposition.  lu  serenl  portions  of  the  matrix  there 
were  detached  bones,  often  much  decompoeed,  and  &agniL'nts  of  othera 
apparently  mammalian ;  bot,  if  all  of  them  were  re^toTed,  tbey  would 
scarcely  eoffice  to  complete  the  five  skeletons  to  which  the  fire  nppcr 
nuudllariea  shove  allnded  to  belonged.  As  the  average  number  of 
pieces  in  each  mammaliiui  skeleton  ih  about  350,  there  mnst  be  maa; 
thonsaods  of  missing  bones;  and  when  we  endesToar  to  acooant  for 
their  absence,  wo  are  almost  tempted  to  indulge  in  speculations  like 
tboM  once  anggeated  to  mc  by  Dr.  Buckland,  when  he  tried  to  aolra 
the  enigma  in  reference  to  Stonesfield; — "The  corpses,"  he  sud,  "of 
drowned  animals,  when  they  float  in  a  river,  distended  by  gases  during 
pntrefactiou,  have  often  their  lower  jaw  hanging  loose,  and  sometimes 
it  has  dropped  off.  Hie  rest  of  the  body  may  then  be  drifted  else- 
where, and  sometimes  may  be  swallowed  entire  by  a  predaceons  re|>* 
tile  or  fish,  ench  aa  an  ichlhyosaur  or  a  sharl^" 

We  may  also  suppose  that  when  fish  or  other  aquatic  animals  attack 
a  decaying  carcase,  whether  it  be  floating  or  has  sunk  to  the  bot- 
tom, they  will  first  devour  those  parts  which  are  covered  with  Seafa. 
A  lower  jaw,  coneisting  of  little  else  than  bones  and  toeth,  will  be 
neglected,  and  becoming  detached,  may  be  drifted  away  by  a  cnrreat 
of  moderate  velocity,  and  buried  apart  from  the  other  bones  in  sand 
or  mnd. 

As  all  the  above-mentioned  Furbeck  mammalia,  belonging  to  eight 
of  nine  genera  and  to  about  fourteen  spet'ie'*  of  insct'livoroiis,  pred»- 
1-pous  and  herbivorous  miirsupiaK  liavp  boon  <,l,taiiiL>d  fmrn  ;m  area  less 
than  600  square  yards  in  extent,  and  from  a  single  stratum  not  more 
than  a  few  inches  thick,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the  whole  lived 
together  in  the  same  region,  and  in  all  likelihood  they  constituted  a 
mere  fi'action  of  the  mammalia  which  inhabited  the  lands  drained  by 
one  river  and  its  tributaries.  They  afford  the  first  positive  proof  as 
yet  obtained  of  the  coexistence  of  a  varied  fauna  of  the  highest  class 
of  vertebrata  with  that  ample  development  of  reptile  life  which  i^arks  • 
all  the  periods  from  the  Trias  to  the  Lower  Cretaceous  inclusive,  sad 
with  a  gymnospermouB  flora,  or  that  state  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
when  cycads  and  conifers  predominated  over  all  kinds  of  pluits,  ex- 
cept the  ferns,  so  far  at  least  as  oar  present  imperfect  knowledge  of 
fossil  botany  entitles  us  to  speak. 

The  annexed  table  will  enable  the  reader  to  see  at  a  glance  how 
conspicuous  a  part,  numerically  considered,  the  mammalian  species 
of  the  Middle  Purbeck  now  play  when  compared  with  those  of  other 
formations  more  ancient  than  the  Paris  gypsum,  and  at  the  same  time 
it  will  help  htm  to  appreciate  the  enormous  hiatus  in  the  history  of 
foeul  mammalia,  which  at  present  occurs  between  the  Purbeck  and 
£ocenc  periods. 
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Number  and  Distribution  of  all  the  known  Species  of  Fossil  Mam- 
malia  from  Strata  older  than  the  Paris  Oypsumy  w  than  the 
Bemhridge  Series  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 


Tertiary. 


Primary. 


Secondary. 


'  Headon  Series  and  Beds  between  the  \ 
Paris  Gjpsam  and  the  Gr6s  de  Beau-  > 
champ,     -  -  -  -  ) 

Barton  Ciay  and  Sables  de  Beauchamp, 

Bagshot   Beds,    Oalcaire    Grossier,    and ) 
Upper  Soissonnais  of  Cuisse-Lamotte,     ) 

London  Clay,  including  the  Eyson  Sand, 

Plastic  Glaj  and  Lignite,      .  .  . 

Sables  de  Bracheuz,  .  .  . 

Thanet  Sands  and  Lower  Landenian  of  ) 
Belgium,  -  -  -  -  j 

Maestricht  Chalk,     -  .  .  . 

White  Chalk,           -  .  .  . 

Chalk  Mari,              .  .  .  . 

Upper  Greensand,    -  .  .  . 

Gault,          -           -  -  .  . 

Lower  Greensand,    •  .  .  . 
Weald  Clay,  &c,      - 

Hasting  &nd,         .  .  .  . 
Upper  Purbeck  Oolite, 
Middle  Purbeck  OoUte, 
Lower  Purbeck  Oolite, 

Portland  OoUte,       .  .  .  . 

Kimmeridge  Clay,    .  .  .  . 

Coral  Rag,   .            .  .  .  . 

Oxford  Clay,             -  .  .  . 

Great  OoUte,            .  .  .  . 

Inferior  Oolite,         .  .  .  . 

Lias,             .            .  .  .  . 

Upper  Trias,  .  .  .  , 

Middle, 

Lower,         -  -  .  -  . 

(Permian,      -  -  -  -  . 

Carboniferous,  .  .  .  . 

Silurian,       -  -  -  -  . 

Cambrian,    -  -  -  -  . 


»! 


10  English. 
4  French. 


20 


9 


i 


16  French. 

1  English. 

SU.SUtee.* 
AllEngUsh. 

i1  Fr^ch. 
2En^h. 
French. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

HSwanage. 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

iStonesfield. 
0 
0 

4 


0 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


^  Wurtemberg. 
•{  Somersetsh. 
( N.  OburoliiUL 


In  drawing  up  the  aboye  table  I  have  been  assisted  by  Professor  Owen  in  refer- 
ence to  the  British,  and  by  MM.  Lartet  and  Hubert  in  reference  to  the  fossil  mam- 
malia of  the  French  Eocene  strata.  There  are,  besides,  several  undescribed  species 
in  the  collection  of  the  two  last-mentioned  paleontologists,  or  in  museums  known 
to  them ;  and,  in  regard  to  one  or  two  of  the  Eocene  continental  localities  out  of 
the  Paris  basin,  the  age  of  the  deposits  is  too  littie  known  to  allow  us  to  indnde 
their  fossils  in  the  table. 

The  Sables  de  Bracheux,  enumerated  m  the  Tertiary  division  of  the  table,  sop* 
posed  by  Mr.  Prestwich  to  be  somewhat  newer  than  the  Thanet  Sands,  and  by  M. 
H^bort  to  be  of  about  that  age,  have  yielded  at  La  F^re  the  Aretocyon  (PalcBOcyon) 
prinuevu8^  the  oldest  known  tertiary  mammal. 


*  I  allude  to  several  Zeuglodons  found  m  Alabama,  and  referred  by  some  zoolo- 
gbts  to  three  species. 


^ 
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It  is  worihy  of  notice,  that  in  the  Hastings  Sands  there  are  certain 
layers  of  clay  and  sandstone  in  which  numerous  footprints  of  qnadnir- 
peds  have  been  found  by  Mr.  Beckles,  and  traced  by  him  in  the  same 
set  of  rocks  through  Sussex  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  They  appear  to 
belong  to  three  or  four  species  of  reptiles,  and  no  one  of  them  to  any 
warm-blooded  quadruped.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  serve  as  a  warn- 
ing to  us,  when  we  £eu1  in  like  manner  to  detect  mammalian  foot- 
prints in  older  rocks  (such  as  the  New  Red  Sandstone),  to  refoiin 
from  inferring  that  quadrupeds,  other  than  reptilian,  did  not  exist  or 
preexist 

But  the  most  instructive  lesson  read  to  us  by  the  Purbeck  strata 
consists  in  this :  They  are  all,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  interca- 
lated brackish  and  marine  layers,  of  freshwater  origin ;  they  are  160 
feet  in  thickness,  have  been  well  searched  by  skilful  collectors,  and  by 
the  late  Edward  Forbes  in  particular,  who  studied  them  for  months 
coDsecutivcly.  They  have  been  numbered,  and  the  contents  of  each 
stratum  recorded  separately,  by  the  officers  of  the  Government  Sur- 
vey of  Great  Britain.  They  have  been  divided  into  three  distinct 
groups  by  Forbes,  each  characterized  by  the  same  genera  of  pql- 
moniferous  mollusca  and  cyprides,  but  these  genera  being  represented 
in  each  group  by  different  species;  they  have  yielded  insects  of 
many  orders,  and  the  fruits  of  several  plants ;  and  lastly,  they  con- 
tain *'  dirt  beds,"  or  old  terrestrial  surfaces  and  soils  at  different  levela, 
in  some  of  which  erect  trunks  and  stumps  of  cycads  and  conifers, 
with  their  roots  still  attached  to  them,  are  preserved.  Yet  when  the 
geolo^st  inquires  if  any  land-animals  of  a  higher  grade  than  reptiles 
lived  during  any  one  of  these  three  periods,  the  rocks  are  all  silent, 
save  one  thin  layer  a  few  inches  in  thickness ;  and  this  single  page  of 
the  earth's  history  has  suddenly  revealed  to  us  in  a  few  w^eeks  the 
memorials  of  so  many  species  of  fossil  mammalia,  that  they  already 
outnumber  those  of  many  a  subdivision  of  the  tertiary  series,  and  far 
surpass  those  of  all  the  other  secondary  rocks  put  together  ! 

Xext  anterior  in  age  to  the  Purbeck  mammalia  are  those  of  the 
Lower  Oolite  at  Stonesfield,  to  be  mentioned  at  page  407.  These  are 
all  ver\'  small,  comprising  four  species,  three  of  which  are  certainly 
marsupial,  and  the  other  possibly  placental,  but  so  unlike  any  living 
type  that  some  doubts  are  entertained  as  to  whether  it  may  not  have 
been  marsupial.  Still  older  than  the  above  are  some  fossil  quadru- 
peds, also  of  small  size,  found  in  the  Upper  Trias  of  Stuttgardt,  in 
Germany,  and  more  lately  by  Messrs.  Charles  Moore  and  W.  Boyd 
Dawkins,  in  beds  of  corresponding  age  in  Somersetshire,  which  arc 
also  of  a  very  low  grade,  like  the  living  Myrmecobius  of  Australia. 

If  the  three  localities  where  the  most  ancient  mammalia  have  been 
found — Purbeck,  Stonesfield,  and  Stuttgardt — had  belonged  all  of 
them  to  fonnations  of  the  same  age,  we  might  well  have  imagined  so 
limited  an  area  to  have  been  peopled  exclusively  with  pouched  quad- 
rupeds, just  as  Australia  now  is,  while  other  parts  of  the  globe  were 
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inhabited  by  placentals,  for  Austnlia  now  supports  one  hundred  and 
sixty  species  of  marsnpials,  while  the  rest  of  the  continents  and 
islands  are  tenanted  by  about  seventeen  hundred  species  of  mamm^ 
lia,  of  vhich  only  forty-six  are  marsupial,  namely,  the  opossuma  of 
XoTth  and  Sonth  America.  But  the  great  difference  of  age  of  the 
strata  in  each  of  these  three  localities  seeros  to  indicate  the  pre- 
dominance throughout  a  vast  lapse  of  time  (from  the  era  of  the 
Upper  Trias  to  that  of  the  Purbeck  beds)  of  a  lov  grade  of  quadra- 
peds ;  and  this  persistency  of  similar  generic  and  ordinal  types  in 
Europe  while  the  species  were  changing,  and  while  the  fish,  reptiles, 
and  mollosca  were  undergoing  vast  modifications,  would  naturally 
lead  us  to  suspect  that  there  must  also  have  been  a  vast  extension  in 
space  of  the  same  marsupial  forms  daring  that  portion  of  the  sec- 
ondary epoch  which  has  been  termed  "  the  age  of  reptiles."  Such  an 
inference  as  to  the  wide  geographical  range  of  the  marsupials  of  the 
olden  time  has  been  confirmed  by  the  discovery  in  the  Trias  of  North 
America  of  three  lower  jaws  of  a  quadruped  allied  to  Myrmecobius, 
It  was  found  by  the  late  Dr.  Emmons  in  beds  probably  coeval  with 
the  "  Keuper"  of  Europe.  The  predominance  in  earlier  ^s  of  these 
mammalia  of  a  low  grade,  and  the  absence  at  present  of  species  of 
higher  oi^nlzation,  is  certunly  in  &vor  of  the  theory  of  progressive 
development. 

Beneath  the  freshwater  strata  to  which  the  mammaliferons  marl 
belongs  is  a  thin  band  of  greenish  shales,  with  marine  shells  and  im- 
pressions of  leaves,  like  those  of  a  large  Zoitera,  forming  the  base  of 
the  Middle  Purbeck. 

Lower  Purbeck. — Beneath  the  thin  marine  band  last  mentioned, 
purely  freshwater  marls  occur,  containing  species  of  Cyprii  (fig.  87'G, 
a,  b),  Vitlvata,  and  lAmnata,  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  the  Middle 
Purbeck.  This  is  the  beginning 
of  the  inferior  division,  which 
is  about  80  feet  thick.  Below 
the  maris  are  seen,  at  Meup'a 
Bay,  more  than  30  feet  of  brack- 
ish-water strata,  abounding  in  a 
species  of  Serpula,  allied  to,  if 

.01  id..tio.l  with  «.p,.ta  ^  ^  aJiX^ZX'^.'Cu,,...^^ 
acervttes,  found  m  beds  of  the  E.Forb«.  RFortML 

same    age   in  Hanover.     There 

are  also  shells  of  the  genus  Jiuaoa  (of  the  subgenus  Hydrobia),  and  a 
little  Cardium  of  the  subgenus  Protoeardium,  in  these  marine  beds, 
together  with  Cypru.  Some  of  the  cypris-bearing  shales  are  strangely 
contorted  and  broken  up,  at  the  west  end  of  the  Isle  of  Purbeck. 
llio  great  dirt-bed  or  vegetable  soil  cont^ing  the  roots  and  stools  of 
Cyeadeas,  which  I  shall  presently  describe,  underlies  these  marls,  and 
tests  upon  the  lowest  freshwater  limcBt«ue,  a  rock  about  8  feet  thick, 


rock  quite  boinogentoa*  in  mm- 
«nl  cfauackT  irith  tbe  Lowest 
Pntbeck  HbmeIoik.* 
IIm  iMiat  rsBubUe  «f  d 
I   of  kA 
1  intiMalx»i«Bi(,iB 
tint  eafled   br  tbe  niwiijiia 
"the   dirt,"    oc   -bWA    ifirt," 
wfckli  «M  erideath-  sa  kncient  TegeUbk  smL     It  is  hmi  13  to  IB 

» tltick,  U  (if  &  dark  brown  or  black  color,  tad  t 
|KD|iMtien  of  earthy  lignite,    llhioagfa  it  are  dkpcrwd  roanded  &ag- 
i,  fron  3  to  9  ia^c*  in  dumeter,  i         '  '         ' 

9  of  gnml    Maay  aiEciSed  tnmb  of 
■  tne«,  and  tbe  renuuie  of  ptanU  allied  lo  Zamia  and  CVoaa, 
I  B  llua  dirt-bed  {tee  fi^nre  of  fossil  species,  fig.  S78^  aad 
^  fig.  37T>. 


Tbeae  i^ants  must  bare  become  fosal  on  tbe  ^wt?  wbeic  tbij 
grew.  The  ftnnips  of  tbe  trees  stand  erect  for  a  heigfal  of  frtxn  one 
to  tbree  feet,  and  even  in  one  instance  to  ui  feet,  with  tbeir  roots 
attacbed  to  the  soil  at  abont  tbe  ntne  distances  from  one  another  as 
Um  tre«s  in  a  modem  forc«t.f  Ibe  cvbonaceoos  matter  is  most 
abnndsit  immediatelr  aroond  the  stomps,  and  round  tbe  r 

a,  GcoL  QMit.  JoKB.,  1^  TiiL  PL  IIT. 
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Beddes  ttie  upright  Htumps  above  mentioned,  the  dirt-bed  coutuns 
the  sterna  of  eilicified  trees  lud  prostrate.  Theee  are  partl7  ennk 
into  the  black  earth,  and  partly  enveloped  by  a  catcareons  slate 
which  cortiTS  the  dirt-bed.  The  fragmenta  of  the  prostrate  trees  are 
rarely  more  than  3  or  4  feet  in  length  ;  bnt  by  joining  many  of  them 
together,  tnmks  have  been  restored,  having  a  length  from  the  root  to 
the  branches  of  from  20  to  23  feet,  the  stems  being  undivided  for  1? 
or  20  feet,  and  then,  forked.  The  diameter  of  these  near  the  root  is 
about  one  foot  Root-shaped  cavities  were  observed  by  Professor 
Henslow  to  descend  ftxtm  the  bottom  of  the  dirt-bed  into  the  subja- 
cent freshwater  stone,  which,  thougb  now  solid,  most  have  been  in  a 
soft  and  penetrable  state  when  the  trees  grew.* 


ng.  sie. 


BeeU«n  In  Ib1<  ot  rntknd,  DoiMt.    (BneUuid  ud  De  li  B«ebe.) 


The  thin  layers  of  calcareous  slate  (fig.  378)  were  evidently  de- 
posited tranquilly,  and  would  have  been  horizontal  but  for  the  pro- 
trusion of  the  stumps  of  the  trees,  around  the  top  of  each  of  which 
they  form  hemispherical  concretions. 

The  dirt-bed  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  island  of  Portland, 
where  it  has  been  most  careAilly  studied,  but  b  seen  in  the  same 
relative  position  in  the  clif&  east  of  Lulworth  Cove,  in  Dorsetshire, 


^kloDd  ud  De  li  Bwsbe.) 


where,  as  the  strata  have  been  disturbed,  and  are  now  inclined  at  an 
angle  of  46°,  the  stamps  of  the  trees  are  also  inclined  at  the  same 

•  Bucldind  tnd  De  In  Beche,  GeoL  Trant,  Second  Series,  toL  Iv,  p.  Ifl.    Prot 
Fotbes  hoB  ksccrUined  that  the  eubJoccnC  rock  is  a  rrashwater  lii 
portion  of  the  Portland  ooUle,  as  was  prerioasl;  Imi^ned. 


CHANGEB  OF  MEDim— PUHBECK  BEDS. 


lOa. 


gtos^c  ID  an  opposite  direction — &  beautiful  iUustration  of  a  change 
in  the  position  of  beds  ori|^ally  borizontal  (see  fig.  379).  Traces 
of  the  dirt-bed  have  aim  been  obserred  bj  Mr.  Fisher,  at  Ridgvray ;  by 
Dt,  Buekland,  aboat  two  mites  north  of  Tbamc,  in  OxfordBhire ;  and 
by  Dr.  Fitton,  in  the  cliffs  in  the  Boulonnois,  on  the  French  coast : 
bnt,  as  might  be  expected,  this  freshwater  depoett  is  of  limited  extent 
vhen  compared  to  most  marine  formations. 

From  the  facts  above  described  we  may  infer,  first,  that  those  beds 
of  the  Upper  Oolite,  calSed  "  the  Portland,"  which  are  full  of  marine 
sheila,  were  overspread  with  fluviatUe  mud,  wbicli  became  dry  land, 
and  covered  by  n  forest,  throughout  a  portion  of  the  space  now  occu- 
pied by  the  south  of  England,  the  climate  being  such  as  to  admit  the 
growth  of  the  Zamia  and  Ci/caa.  Sdly.  This  land  at  length  sank  down 
and  was  submci^d  with  ita  foresta  beneath  a  body  of  fresh  water, 
from  which  sedlmcDt  was  thrown  down  enveloping  fluviatile  shellfi. 
3dly.  The  regular  and  uniform  pre«erTation  of  this  thin  bed  of  black 
earth  over  a  distance  of  many  milea,  ahoWs  tliat  the  cliange  from  dry 
land  to  the  state  of  a  freshwater  lake  or  estuary,  was  not  accompanied 
by  any  violent  denndalion,  or  rush  of  water,  since  the  loose  black 
earth,  together  with  ibe  trees  which  lay  prostrate  on  its  surface,  most 
inevitably  have  been  swept  away  had  any  such  violent  catastropbe 
taken  place. 

The  dirtied  baa  been  described  above  in  its  most  simple  form,  bat 
in  some  sections  the  appe-aranccs  are  more  pfimplicntcd.  The  forest 
of  the  dirt-bed  nas  not  cvorj-wbtTO  tiic  liM  \fi.'i-liiliMH  nIiicL  Lfew  in 
tliis  F^ou.  Two  other  beds  of  carbonaceous  clay,  one  of  them  con- 
taining Cyeadea,  in  an  upright  position,  have  been  found  below  it,  and 
one  above  it,  which  implies  other  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the  tame 
groond,  and  its  alternate  occupation  by  laud  and  water  more  than 


TabU  ikoaittg  the  ehamgea  of  Medium  in  which  the  itrata  wei 
formed,  from  the  Portland  Stone  vp  to  the  Lower  Ortemand  « 
elusive,  in  the  wutheaM  of  England  {beginiung  vntk  the  loweet). 


1.  Murine 

Fortland  Sloae. 

8.  Marme 

2.  Freshwater 

Frahwiter 

Land 

lUrine 

FreshwaUr 

Braddflh 

lOddle  Pucbedt. 

Lud 

lUrine 

Freshw&ter 
Laud  (Dirlrbed) 

Lower  Forbeck. 

BnckMi 

Fresbwater 

Upper  Purijeck. 

Land 

Bnckuh 

BnKkI«b 

Hasdiigs  Suda. 

Freshwater 

Wealden  Clay. 

7.  lUrioe 

Lower  GieeiiMuicI 

The  annexed  tabnlar  view  will  enable  the  reader  to  take  in  at  ft 
ice  the  successive  changes  from  sea  to  river,  and  from  river  to  sea. 
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or  from  these  again  to  a  state  of  land,  which  have  occurred  in  this 
part  of  England,  between  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceoos  periods.  That 
there  have  been  at  least  four  changes  in  the  species  of  testacea  during 
the  deposition  of  the  Wealden  and  Purbeck  beds,  seems  to  follow  from 
the  observations  recently  made  by  Professor  Forbes ;  so  that,  should 
we  hereafter  find  the  signs  of  many  more  alternate  occupations  of  the 
same  area  by  different  elements,  it  is  no  more  than  we  might  expect 
Even  during  a  small  part  of  a  zoological  period,  not  sufficient  to  allow 
time  for  many  species  to  die  out,  we  find  that  the  same  area  has  been 
laid  dry,  and  then  submerged,  and  then  again  laid  dry,  as  in  the 
Deltas  of  the  Po  and  Ganges,  the  history  of  which  has  been  brought 
to  light  by  Artesian  borings.*  Wo  also  know  that  similar  revolutions 
have  occurred  within  the  present  century  (1819)  in  the  delta  of  the 
Indus  in  Cutch,f  where  land  has  been  laid  permanently  under  the 
waters  both  of  the  river  and  sea,  without  its  soil  or  shrubs  having  been 
swept  away.  Even  independently  of  any  vertical  movements  of  the 
ground,  we  see  in  the  principal  deltas,  such  as  that  of  the  Mississippi, 
that  the  sea  extends  its  salt  waters  annually  for  many  months  over 
considerable  spaces  which,  at  other  seasons,  are  occupied  by  the  river 
during  its  inundations. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  division  of  the  Purbecks  into  upper, 
middle,  and  lower  has  been  made  by  Professor  Forbes  strictly  on  the 
principle  of  the  entire  distinctness  of  the  species  of  organic  remains 
which  they  include.  The  lines  of  demarcation  are  not  lines  of  dis- 
turbance, nor  indicated  by  any  striking  physical  characters  or  miner^} 
changes.  The  features  which  attract  the  eye  in  the  Purbecks,  such 
as  the  dirt-beds,  the  dislocated  strata  at  Lulworth,  and  the  Cinder- 
bed,  do  not  indicate  any  breaks  in  the  distribution  of  organized  beings. 
"  The  causes  which  led  to  a  complete  change  of  life  three  times  during 
the  deposition  of  the  freshwater  and  brackish  strata  must,"  says  this 
naturalist,  "  be  sought  for,  not  simply  in  either  a  rapid  or  a  sudden 
change  of  their  area  into  land  or  sea,  but  in  the  great  lapse  of  time 
which  intervened  between  the  epochs  of  deposition  at  certain  periods 
during  their  formation." 

Each  dirt-bed  may,  no  doubt,  be  the  memorial  of  many  thousand 
years  or  centuries,  because  we  find  that  2  or  3  feet  of  v^table  soil 
is  the  only  monument  which  many  a  tropical  forest  has  left  of  its 
existence  ever  since  the  ground  on  which  it  now  stands  was  first  cov- 
ered with  its  shade.  Yet,  even  if  we  imagine  the  fossil  soils  of  the 
Lower  Purbeck  to  represent  as  many  ages,  we  need  not  expect  on  that 
account  to  find  them  constituting  the  lines  of  separation  between  suc- 
cessive strata  characterized  by  different  zoological  types.  The  pres- 
ervation of  a  layer  of  vegetable  soil,  when  in  the  act  of  being  sub- 
merged, must  be  regarded  as  a  rare  exception  to  a  general  rule.  It  is 
of  so  perishable  a  nature,  that  it  must  usually  be  carried  away  by  the 

•  See  Principles  of  Geol,  9th  ed.,  pp.  256,  276.  f  I^^^.,  p.  460. 
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dennding  nves  or  cairenta  of  the  sea,  or  by  &  rivGr;  and  many  Pur- 
beck  dirtr-beda  were  probab^  iormed  in  Bncceauon  and  -""j^i'iitiwl, 

becddes  ihow  few  which  now  renuin. 
>i»  ne.  j-^^^  p^y  ^f  ^jg  Pnrbeek  beds,  m>  &r  u  onr 

knowledge  esteada  at  present,  conauts  cbiefly  oT 

FeniB,  Conifers  (fig.  380),  and  Cycadete  (fig.  816% 
I  without  any  angiospenufl ;  the  whole  mora  aHiad 

to  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cietaceona  vegctatioo. 

The  vertebrate  and  inTert«brate  animab  indicate, 

like  the  plants,  a  somewhat  nearer  relationship  to 
_  the  Oolitic  than  to  the  Cretaceous  period.     Bir. 

_  ■•  rf  m  piiM  ftom  tbt  Srodie  has  fonnd  the  renuuns  of  beetles  and  sev^ 
UUttrurbtei.  (nttoB.)  eral  insects  of  the  homopterons  and  trichopteroni 

ordera,  some  of  which  now  live  on  plants,  while 
others  are  of  snch  forms  as  bover  over  the  surface  of  our  present 
rivers. 

Porttmtd  Ootit*  ttnd  Sand  (b,  Tab.,  p.  S7fi}.— The  Portland  o<dito 
has  already  been  moitioned  as  fonning  in  Dorsetshire  the  founda- 
tion on  which  the  freshwater  limestone  of  tbe  Lower  Pnrbeek  r^rasea 
(see  p.  3B9).  It  anpplies  the  well-known  bnilding-«tone  of  which  8L 
Paul's  and  so  many  (^  the  principal  edifices  of  London  are  constonct^ 
od.  This  npper  member  rests  on  a  dense  bed  of  sand,  called  the 
Portland  aand,  contuning  for  the  most  part  umilar  marine  ftisails, 
below  which  is  the  Eimmeridge  clay.  In  England  these  Upper 
Oolite  formations  are  almost  wholly  confined  to  the  southern  eom»- 
taee.  Corals  are  rare  in  them,  although  one  species  is  found  plenU- 
Mly  at  Tisbury,  WillBbire,  in  the  Portland  sand,  converted  into  flint 
and  chert,  the  ori^al  calcareous  matter  being  replaced  by  silex 
(fig.  381). 


Ab  iHa  on  t  pa1tfthf4l  »lib  of  c 
■ba  PonUikd  Suid,  Tlnbi 


jyigania  ff'fibtna.    |iu 
a.  The  hlBSP, 
PortUnd  StoBf,  Tlibmy. 


71u  Klmmtndgt  clay  consists,  in  great  part,  of  a  bituminous  shale, 
sometimes  forming  an  impure  coal,  Hcvcral  hundred  feet  in  thickness 
In  some  places  in  Wiltshire  it  much  resembles  peat ;  and  the  bita- 
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minous  matter  may  have  been,  in  part  at  least,  derived  from  the  de- 
composition of  vegetables.     Bnt  as  impressions  of  plants  are  rare  in 


these  shales,  which  contain  ammonites,  oysters,  and  other  marine  shells, 
the  bitumen  may  perhaps  be  of  animal  origin. 

Among  the  characteristic  fossils  may  be  mentioned  Cardium  gtria- 
lulum  (fig,  385)  and  Oitrea  deltoidta  (fig.  888),  the  latter  found  in 
the  Kimmeridge  clay  throughout  England  and  the  north  of  France, 
and  also  in  Scotland,  near  Brora,     l^e  Qryphma  virgula  (fig.  3S7), 


Klmmerlitge  clij,  Uuti 


also  met  with  in  the  same  clay  near  Oxford,  is  so  abundant  in  tlte 
Upper  Oolite  of  parts  of  France  as  to  have  caused  the  deposit  to  be 
termed  "  manics  &  gryph^cs  virgules."  Near  Clennont  in  Ai^nne, 
a  few  leagues  from  St,  Menehould,  where  these  indurated  marls  crop 
out  from  beneath  the  gault,  I  have  seen  them,  on.decompoung,  leave 
the  surface  of  every  ploughed  field  literally  strewed  over  with  this  fos- 
sil oyster.  Tht  TrigoneUiUi  htut  (Aptychut,  of 
some  authors)  (fig.  3B8)  is  also  widely  dispersed 
through  this  clay.  The  real  nature  of  the  shell,  of 
which  there  are  many  species  in  oolitic  rocks,  is 
still  a  matter  of  conjecture.  Some  arc  of  opinion 
that  the  two  plates  fanned  the  gizzard  of  a 
cephalopod;  for  the  living  Nautilus  has  a  gizzard  7H^m«jut«i  IoIm. 
with  homy  folds,  and  the  Bulla  is  well  known  to  Kimmwidj*  oiv 
jMssess  one  formed  of  calcareous  plates. 

Ilie  celebrated  lithographic  stone  of  Solenhofen,  in  Bavaria,  be- 
longs to  one  of  the  upper  divisions  of  the  oolite,  and  affords  a  re> 


Tlf.  t8& 
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maiiable  example  of  the  variety  of  fiiarils  -whkih  may  be  preserved 
mder  fitvorable  circnmstaneea^  and  what  delicate  impressioDS  of 

the  tender  parts  of  certain  animals  and 
plants  may  be  retained  where  the  sediment 
^^  is  of  extreme  fineness.    AHhonglf  the  num- 

ber of  testacea  in  this  slate  is  small,  and  the 
plants  few,  and  those  all  marine,  Count 
Mtinster  had  deteimined  no  less  than  287 
species  of  foauls  when  I  saw  his  collection 
in  1833;  and  among  them  no  less  than 
seven  species  of  flying  lizards  or  pterodac- 
tyls (see  ^.  389),  six  saorians,  three  tor- 
toises, sixty  species  of  fish,  forty-six  of 
crostacea,  and  twenty-six  of  iDsects.  These 
insects,  among  which  is  a  libellnla,  or  dra- 

^'^^'^'flriSSrSr****       go^y?  ™**«*  ^^  ^>^^  blown  out  to  sea, 

OoUto  oi  FkppeBiMim,  oav       probably  from  the  same  land  to  which  the 

BotoBhoftn.  flyii^  Usards,  and  other  contemporaneooa 

reptiles,  resorted. 

In  the  same  slate  of  Solcnhofen  a  fine  example  was  met  with  in 
1862  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  almost  entire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
head,  and  retaining  even  its  feathers.  This  valuable  specimen  is  now 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  has  been  called  by  Professor  Owen 
Archceqpteryx  mctcrura.  According  to  his  interpretation,  it  b  a  true 
bird,  and  not  intermediate,  as  was  at  first  imagined,  between  a  bird  and 
reptile.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a  rook.  It  differs  remarkably  from 
all  known  birds  in  having  two  free  claws  belonging  to  the  wing,  and 
in  the  structure  of  its  tail ;  for  in  almost  all  living  representatives  of 
the  class  Aves,  the  tail  feathers  are  attached  to  a  coccygian  bone,  con- 
sisting of  several  vertebrae  united  together,  whereas  in  the  Archaeop- 
teryx  the  tail  is  composed  of  twenty  vertebrae,  each  of  which  supports 
a  pair  of  quill  feathers  so  perfect  that  the  vanes  as  well  as  the  shaft 
are  preserved.  The  first  five  only  of  the  vertebrae  as  seen  in  A  have 
transverse  processes,  the  fifteen  remaining  ones  become  gradually  long- 
er and  more  tapering.  The  feathers  diverge  outward  from  them  at  an 
angle  of  45® ;  but  this  departure  from  the  true  ornithic  type  occurs, 
says  Professor  Owen,  in  that  part  of  the  skeleton  which  is  most  subject 
to  variation. 

Thus  there  are  short  and  long-tailed  species  of  bats,  rodents,  and 
pterodact  jles,  with  great  variation  in  the  number  of  their  caudal  verte- 
brae ;  he  also  observes  that  although  in  living  birds  a  short  bony  tail, 
and  generally  accompanied  by  a  coalescence  of  the  terminal  vertebrae 
to  form  the  ploughshare  bone/£,  is  a  constant  character,  yet  all  birds 
in  their  embryonic  state  exhibit  the  vertebrae  distinct  and  separate,  so 
that  the  tail  of  the  Archaeopteryx  exhibits  a  retention  of  structure 
which  is  **  embryonal  and  transitory  in  the  modem  representatives  of 
the  class,  and  consequently  a  closer  adhesion  to  the  general  vertebrate 
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type."    In  the  yoang  ostrich  from  eighteen  to  twenty  caadsl  vertebne 
may  be  ootmted,  tevea  or  ei^t  of  which  are  auneied  to  the  sacmin, 


B.  T> 


erlos  of  caudi]  Tert«bne  (villi  Impnttli 
eluiBpltrvx  uMinirfl,  Owen.    1  mi.  iiio.    urawi 
UuHnm  (vvntnl  up«l). 

idiil  TcrUbra,  nut.  glu,  ibowlag  theb 


A.  lUhoffrapMa,  lS»y»t,  Cma  tha  all 
hinl  for  c<HnpiirlHUL 
of  tbe  Ull-fHttian  prcMrred  in  i 


1  Id  the  Brltlih 


d  Id  im,  •• 


.    ITitiinlilj 


C  aiDgk  faiha,  called  ArduxopUryx  MAoffraphlra 
Thli  ruther,  opuo  wblch  the  gxDui  vu  i^itibl 
boTBII.     See  "  Jahrbncb  tax  Mlnenlogle,''  IMl.  p.  ML 
D.  Tiil  ot  rreeatTiiUBn  (d^pi  SeneaUiuli),  sbonlDg  the  polatt  of  ilachnmt  fur  Uie  prln- 

dpd  UII-tAthen  (dorsal  tUw,  )  naL  alie). 
&  Pmnie  of  caudal  Tertabre  oT  umn.  to  ■hov  tbo  braid  taimhial  )iilDt,(ir  "plough than' 
bmH./'oribe  tall,  the  Mme  u  that  hwd  funthortaaed  tt/D^u  larBcly  deTtlopad  la 
Dtarl;  all  IItIbb  blida.    i  Bat  *1m. 
S.  B.— Tbs  Bguraa  I  to  « iBdleate  the  cwreepoDdeBea  betvoea  tb*  TCrtabna  En  (he  two 


can  be  eleraled  at  pleunra  (aa  Hon  at  /  E),  to  meet  the  ox- 
tail tnlli«n  an  ropnHbted  In  Bg,  D;  tha  bu«orib»e  and  the  njt  of  Iho  Tartabi* 
an  ololbed  In  Hfiaodarj  feathera  and  davn. 

while  two  or  three  are  welded  together  to  form  the  slender  tenninal 
bone,  which  in  this  and  other  raniiing  birds  (earsoru)  b  not  plough- 
share-shaped. 

It  has  i>eca  already  stated  that  no  species  of  British  fossil,  whether 
of  the  vertebrata  or  inTertebrata,  are  common  to  the  OoUte  and  Chalk, 
or,  to  apeak  more  strictly,  are  common  to  the  marine  beds  of  these 
two  groups  which  stand  nearest  to  each  other,  namely,  the  Portland 
limestone  and  the  Atherficld  beds;  but  while  there  is  this  great  break 
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in  an  npward  direction,  there  is  no  umilar  discordance  as  we  proceed 
downwards,  and  pass  &om  one  to  another  of  the  several  metnbere  of 
the  Jurassic  group,  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Oolite,  and  the 
Lilts.  Thus,  for  example,  I  find  on  consulting  Mr.  Etheridge's  tables 
of  British  Fossils,"  that  of  Bisty  species  of  all  classes  that  lived  in  the 
period  of  the  Kimmeridge  clay,  twenty,  or  about  33  per  cent,,  pass 
down  into  the  Coral-Rag;  or,  if  we  confine  our  attention  exclusively 
to  the  molluBca,  of  thirty-three  speciee  in  the  Kimmeridge  clay,eight, 
or  34  per  cent.,  are  common  to  the  Coral-R^. 


Coral-Rag. — One  of  the  limestonea  of  the  Middle  Oolite  has  been 
called  the  "Cora!-Rag,"  because  it  consists,  in  part,  of  continnooa 
beds  of  petrified  corals,  for  the  most  part  retaining  the  position  in 
which  they  grew  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  In  tbeir  fomis  they  more 
frequently  resemble  the  reef-building  poliparia  of  the  Pacific  than 
do  the  corals  of  any  other  member  of  the  Oolite,  They  belong 
chiefly  to  the  genera  ThecotmUia  (fig.  391),  Protosseis,  and  Thajn- 
luutrira,  and  sometimes  form  masses  of  coral  15  feet  thick.  In  the 
annexed  figure  of  a  TTtamnailraa  (fig.  393),  from  this  formation,  it 


will  be  Been  that  the  cup-shaped  cavities  are  deepest  on  the  light- 
hand  side,  and  that  they  grow  more  and  more  shallow,  until  those 
on  the  left  side  are  nearly  filled  up.  The  last-mentioned  stars  are 
supposed  to  represent  a  perfected  condition,  and  the  others  an  imma- 
ture state.  These  coralline  strata  extend  through  the  calcareous  hills 
of  the  KW.  of  Berkshire,  and  north  of  Wilta,  and  ag^n  recur  in 
Yorkshire,  near  Scarborough.  The  Oatrea  gregarea  (fig.  393)  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  formation  in  England  and  on  the  Continent 

Briliah  Fo»- 
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One  of  the  limeatonea  of  the  Jura,  referred  to  the  age  of  the 
English  coral-rag,  has  been  called  "Nerintean  limestone"  (Cslcaire 
k  N£rin6es)  by  &L  Thtrria ;  Nerinaa  being  an  extinct  genoB  of  nni- 
valve  sheila,  mach  resembling  the  Cerilkittm  in  external  form.  The 
annexed  section  (fig.  304)  shows  the  curioua  form  of  the  hollow  part 
of  each  whorl,  and  also  the  perforation  which  passes  ap  the  middle 


of  the  columella.  2f.  Qoodhallii  (fig.  SOS)  is  another  English  spe- 
cies of  the  same  genus,  from  a  formation  which  seems  to  form  a 
passage  from  the  Eimmeridge  clay  to  the  coral'Tag.* 

A  division  of  the  oolite  in  the  Alps,  regarded  by  most  geologists 
as  coeval  with  the  English  coral-rag,  has  been  often  named  "  Cal- 
cure  k  Dicerates,"  or  "  Diccras  limestone,"  from  its  containing  abon- 
dantly  a  bivalve  shell  (see  fig.  396)  of  a  genus  allied  to  the  Chama, 

Fig  e»T. 


Oxford  Clay. — The  coralline  limestone,  or  "  coral-rag,"  above  de- 
scribed, and  the  accompanying  sandy  beds,  called  "  calcareons  grit«," 
of  the  Middle  Oolite,  rest  on  a  thick  bed  of  clay,  called  the  "  Oxford 

•  E^ttoD,  GeoL  Truis.,  Second  Ecriw,  toL  it.  pL  23,  flg.  13. 


dftj,"  sometimes  not  lets  thtti  SOO  feet  thick  ^  this  tline  k«  no 
OOEria,  bnt  great  abnndaiice  of  ccplialopoda,  of  tiw  gonen  Ammnnitt 
'  "  '  '"oe  figi.  898,  809.)    In  ionu  of  the  finely  linu- 


nated  d^a  ammonitei  are  reiy  perfect,  ahboDgh  somewliat  com- 
preMcd,  and  are  frequently  fomid  witk  the  lateral  lobe  expanded  on 
each  ride  of  the  openii^  of  the  monUi  into  a  ringle  honi4ike  projec- 
tim  (tee  fig.  399).  llese  were  diacorered  in  the  cuttings  of  the 
Gteat  WeBtern  Bulwsy,  near  Chippeoham,  in  1841,  and  hare  boon 
deacribed  by  Ur.  Fiatt  (An.  Nat.  .fiul.  Nor.  1841). 

naaiL 


Similar  elongated  processes  Lave  been  also  observed  to  extend  from 
the  shells  of  somo  belemnites  discovered  by  Dr.  Mantell,  in  the  same 
clay  (see  fig.  400),  who,  by  the  aid  of  thb  and  other  specimenB,  has 
been  able  to  tbrow  much  light  on  the  structure  of  this  and  other  sin- 
gular estinct  forms  of  cuttle-fish.* 

KtUoiBay  Sock. — The  arenaceous  limestone  which  passes  under  thb 
name  is  generally  grouped  as  a  member  of  the  Oxford  clay,  in  which 
it  forms,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  lenticular  masses,  8  or  10  feet 
thic^  containing  at  Kelloway,  in  Wiltshire,  numerous  casts  of  am- 
monites and  other  shells.  But  in  Yorkshire  this  calcareo-arenaceous 
ibnnation  thickens  to  about  30  feet,  and  constitutes  the  lower  part  of 

*  See  riiiL  Trans.,  1850,  p.  893;  also  Huxle;,  Ucmoin  of  Geo).  Surrej,  IBM. 


Ob.  X£]  lower  oolite. 

the  Uiddle  Oolite,  extanding  inland  from 
Scarborough  in  a  Bontherly  direction.  The 
number  of  moUmca  which  it  containa  ia, 
according  to  Mr.  Etberidge,  106,  of  which 
only  twenty-three,  or  22^  per  cent.,  are 
common  to  the  Oxford  clay  proper.  Of 
the  twenty  Cephalopoda,  eight  (namely, 
one  of  the  Sepia  &mily,  six  speciea  of 
ammonite,  and  the  Ancylocenu  Callovi- 
cnee)  are  common  to  the  Oxford  Clay,  ^t- 
ing  a  proportion  of  40  per  cent. 

I^  on  the  other  hand,  we  compare  the 
foBBils  of  all  kioda  in  the  Eelloway  rock, 
amonnting  to  151  species,  with  the  fosalls 
of  the  nnderlying  Lower  Oolite,  wo  find 
that  seventy-four  pass  down  into  the  older 
rocks,  or  about  49  per  cent ;  or  if  we  con- 
fine our  attention  to  the  mollnsca  alone  of 
the  Kelloway  considered  as  the  base  of  the 
Middle  Oolite,  and  compare  them  with 
those  of  the  Combrash,  or  the  top  mem- 
ber of  the  Lower  Oolite,  we  find  106  spe- 
cies in  the  Eelloway,  and  138  in  the  Oom- 
brasb,  and  22  species  conunou  to  the  two, 
implying  a  community  of  31  per  cent,  be- 
tween the  two  formations. 


Combnuk  and  Forttt  Marble. — The 
upper  dirisioD  of  this  series,  which  is  more 
extensive  than  the  preceding  or  IKddle 
Oolite,  is  called  in  England  the  Conbrash. 
It  consuls  of  clays  and  calcareous  sand- 
stones, which  pass  downwards  into  the 
Forest  Marble,  an  alliaceous  limestone, 
abounding  in  marine  fossils.  In  some 
places,  as  at  Bradford,  this  limestone  is 
replaced  by  a  mass  of  clay.  The  sand- 
stones of  the  Forest  Marble  of  Wiltshire 
are  often  ripplo-marked  and  filled  with 
fragments  of  broken  shells  and  pieces  of 
drift-wood,  having  evidently  been  fonned 
on  a  coast.  Rippled  slabs  of  fissile  oolite 
are  used  for  roofing,  and  have  been  traced 
over  a  broad  band  of  country  from  Brad- 
8« 


n,  a.  rnjcotlDg  pro«BHa  ol 
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fold  in  Wiha,  to  Tetbuij  in  CHooceatenhira.  Tbeu  ealcaieoai  tSn- 
■tones  are  Kparated  from  Mch  other  by  thin  Manu  of  cb^,  whieh 
haro  been  deponted  iqwn  them,  and  have  taken  their  form,  pieMtr- 
ing  the  undnhting  ridges  and  fbnows  of  tiie  land  in  such  ctmjdcta 
intt^ty,  that  tlie  impreanona  of  amall  footsteps,  ^parentlf  ot  txa^ 
taceaoa,  which  walked  orer  the  soft  wet  aanda,  are  idll  Timb)&  Im 
the  same  stone  tlie  claws  ol  ciafaa,  fiagments  of  eduni,  and  oUicr 
ugna  of  a  nei^boring  beach,  are  obaerred.* 

Cheat  OciiU. — ^Although  tiie  name  of  conl-ng  has  been  ^pro^ni- 
ated,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  member  of  the  Upper  Oolite  b^re  de- 
scribed, some  portions  of  the  Lower  Oolite  are  equally  entitled  in 
many  places  to  be  called  coralline  limestones.  Thns  the  Great  0<£te 
neai  Bath  contains  Tarions  corals,  among  which  the  EatumtiA  radium 
(fig.  401)  is  veiy  conspicuous,  nngle  indiyidnale  forming  mmsri  aev^ 


SmamUt  radiala,  Lummnmi.    {aOaaapliylUa,  tlllne  Edv.) 

a.  Section  InnsverH  to  (he  [dIhl 

b.  TrUc*]  KcUon,  ihowlDg  the  ndliUoD  of  tlia  loliea. 

e.  Portdgii  of  iDlirior  of  Inbet  migoUlcd,  ihowlng  (triited  nufUie. 

eral  feet  id  diameter ;  and  having  probably  required,  like  the  lai^ 
eiiating  brain-coral  (Meandrina)  of  the  tropics,  many  centuries  before 
their  growth  was  completed. 

Different  species  of  crinoids,  or  stone-lilies,  are  also  common  in  the 
same  rocks  uitli  corals ;  and,  like  them,  must  have  enjoyed  a  firm 
bottom,  where  their  root,  or  base  of  attachment,  remained  undis- 
turbed for  years  {c,  fig.  402).  Snch  fossils,  therefore,  are  almost  con- 
fined to  the  limestones ;  but  an  exception  occars  at  Bradford,  near 
Bath,  where  they  are  enveloped  in  clay.  In  this  case,  however,  it 
appears  that  the  solid  upper  surface  of  the  "  Great  Oolite  "  had  BUp- 
ported,  for  a  time,  a  thick  submarine  forest  of  these  beautiful  loo- 
phytea,  until  the  clear  and  still  water  was  invaded  by  a  current 
charged  with  mud,  which  threw  down  the  stone-lilies,  and  broke  most 
of  their  stems  short  off  near  the  point  of  attachment  The  stumps 
still  remain  in  their  original  positioti ;  but  the  nmncrous  articulations, 
once  composing  the  stem,  arms,  and  body  of  the  encrinite,  were  scat- 

■  P.  Scrape,  Geo).  Proceed.,  llsrcb,  1831. 
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tered  at  random  throngh  the  ttr^llaceous  deposit  ia  which  aome  now 
lie  proBtrate.  These  appearances  are  represented  in  the  section  b,  fig. 
402,  where  the  darker  strata  represent  the  Bradford  clay,  which  some 


ID  th«  aortkn  of  tha 


ApioeHalltt  nlvndiu.  or  F«r  Encilolte ;  Mllltr.    Foull  it  Bndbrd,  WOU. 

a.  Sum  of  ApiocrfnUt*.  uid  tat  of  the  uticulittaiii.  utuml  d». 

b.  BcetlOD  It  BndfM  of  Uml  OollU  ud  OTerl;Ing  clay,  coDUlDlng  tbo  foull  eDcrlslteL 

CL  Three  ptrfict  tDdlrtdnili  or  AptocrliMa,  nprcHDled  u  they  grew  « 

Great  Oolite. 
<f.  Body  of  the  AptoerlnUu  roltuuliu. 

geoli^ista  class  with  the  Forest  Marble,  others  with  the  Great  Oolite. 
The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous  stone  below  is  completely  en- 
crusted over  with  a  continuous  pavement,  formed  by  the  stony  roots 
or  attachmenU  of  the  Crinoidea ;  and  besides  this  evidence  of  the 
length  of  time  they  had  lived  on  the  spot,  wc  find  great  numbers  of 
single  joints,  or  circular  plates  of  the  stem  and  body  of  the  encrinit«, 
covered  over  with  lerpula.      Now  these  terpalm  could  only  have 


Ftg.4M. 


0.  BlBgl*  ptlt«  or  irttealiUoii  of  in  EncTiBlt*  OTBIgnwii 

i]i4    Bradford  clay. 
*.  Portion  of  the  umo  mignUltd,  ihowliig  tha  Inyoioui  JUaMopvra  (HfnNoiw  oorerlng  ono 

of  the  KFpitta. 

begun  to  grow  after  the  death  of  some  of  the  stone-lilies,  parts  of 
whose  skeletons  had  been  strewed  over  the  floor  of  the  ocean  before 
the  irruption  of  aii^IlaccouB  mud.     In  some  instances  we  find  that, 
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after  the  psrasitic  serpulm  were  fall  grown,  they  had  become  incrosfeed 
oyer  with  a  bryozoan,  called  THasiopora  dUuviana  ;  and  many  gener- 
ations of  these  moUoscoids  had  sacceeded  each  other  in  tlie  pure 
water  before  they  became  fosslL 

We  may,  therefore,  perceive  distinctly  that,  as  the  pines  and  cyca- 
deoos  plants  of  the  ancient  '*  dirt-bed,"  or  fossil  forest,  of  the  Lower 
Porbeck  were  killed  by  snbmeigence  under  fresh  water,  and  soon 
buried  beneath  muddy  sediment,  so  an  invasion  of  argillaceous  mattw 
put  a  sudden  stop  to  the  growth  of  the  Bradford  Encrinites  and  led  to 
their  preservation  in  marine  strata.* 

Such  differences  in  the  fossils  as  distinguish  the  calcareous  and 
argillaceous  deposits  from  each  other,  would  be  described  by  nato- 
raUsts  as  arising  out  of  a  difference  in  the  stations  of  species ;  but 
besides  these,  there  are  variations  in  the  fossils  of  the  higher,  middle, 
and  lower  part  of  the  oolitic  series,  which  must  be  ascribed  to  that 
great  law  of  change  in  organic  life  by  which  distinct  assemblages  of 
species  have  been  adapted,  at  successive  geological  periods,  to  the 
varying  conditions  of  the  habitable  surface.  In  a  single  district  it  ia 
difficult  to  decide  how  fiur  the  limitation  of  species  to  certain  minor 
formations  has  been  due  to  the  local  influence  of  statianSy  or  how  £ir 
it  has  been  caused  by  time  or  the  creative  and  destroying  law  above 
alluded  to.  But  we  recognize  the  reality  of  the  last-mentioned  influ- 
ence, when  we  contrast  the  whole  oolitic  series  of  England  with  that 
of  parts  of  the  Jura,  Alps,  and  other  distant  regions,  where  there  ia 
scarcely  any  lithological  resemblance ;  and  yet  some  of  the  same  fossils 
remain  peculiar  in  each  country  to  the  Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower 
Oolite  formations  respectively.  Mr.  Thurmann  has  shown  how  remark- 
ably this  fact  holds  tme  in  the  Bernese  Jura,  although  the  argillaceous 
divisions,  so  conspicuous  in  England,  are  feebly  represented  there,  and 
some  entirely  wanting. 

The  Bradford  clay,  above  alluded  to,  is  sometimes  60  feet  thick,  but 
in  many  places  it  is  wanting;  and  in  others,  where  there  are  no  lime- 
stones, it  cannot  easily  be  separated  from  the  clays  of  the  overlying 
"  forest  marble  "  and  underlying  "  fuller's  earth." 

The  calcareous  portion  of  the  Great  Oolite  consists  of  several  shelly 
limestones,  one  of  which,  called  the  Bath  Oolite,  is  much  celebrated 
as  a  building-stone.  In  parts  of  Gloucestershire,  especially  near  Min- 
chinhampton,  the  Great  Oolite,  says  Mr.  Lycett,  "  must  have  been  de- 
posited in  a  shallow  sea,  where  strong  currents  prevailed,  for  there  are 
frequent  changes  in  the  mineral  character  of  the  deposit,  and  some  beds 
exhibit  false  stratification.  In  others,  heaps  of  broken  shells  are  min- 
gled with  pebbles  of  rocks  foreign  to  the  neighborhood,  and  with  frag- 
ments of  abraded  madrepores,  dicotyledonous  wood,  and  crabs'  claws. 
The  shelly  strata,  also,  have  occasionally  suffered  denudation,  and  the 

*  For  a  fuller  account  of  these  Encrinites,  see  Buckland^s  Bridgewater  Treatise, 
voL  L  p.  429. 
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removed  portions  have  been  replaced  by  clay."  *  In  such  shallow- 
water  beds  shells  of  the  genera  Patella^  Nerita,  Himula,  and  CylindriteB 
are  common  (see  figs.  406  to  409) ;  while  cephalopoda  are  rare,  and,  in- 
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Terebratula  diffona. 
Kat  size.    Bndftvd  cUj. 


Purpuroidta  nodulaia, 

i  nat  size.    Great  Oolite, 

Mincliinluunptoii. 


Fig.  407. 


Oylif^ritf  oewliM,  Sow. 

^jTk.  AeUBon  aeuUH, 

Great  Oolite, 

Mlnchinbampton. 

Fig.  409. 
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PaUUa  rugota^  Sow. 
Great  OoUte. 


JferUa  eostulaia^  Desh.    Simula  (Emarginula)  daik- 
Great  Oolite.  rata^  Bow.    Great  Oolite. 


stead  of  ammonites  and  belcmnites,  numerous  genera  of  carnivorous 
trachelipods  appear.  Out  of  142  species  of  univalves  obtained  from 
the  Minchinhampton  beds,  Mr.  Lycett  found  no  less  than  41  to  be 
carnivorous.  They  belong  principally  to  the  genera  Buccinum,  Pleura- 
iomoj  Bostellariay  Murex,  Purpuroidea  (fig.  405),  and  I*U9U8f  and  ex- 
hibit a  proportion  of  zoophagous  species  not  very  different  from  that 
which  obtains  in  warm  seas  of  the  Recent  period.  These  zoological 
results  arc  curious  and  unexpected,  since  it  was  imagined  that  we  might 
look  in  vain  for  the  carnivorous  trachelipods  in  rocks  of  such  high  anti- 
quity as  the  Great  Oolite,  and  it  was  a  received  doctrine  that  they  did 
not  begin  to  appear  in  considerable  numbers  till  the  Eocene  period, 
when  those  two  great  fEunilies  of  cephalopoda,  the  ammonites  and  belcm- 
nites, had  become  extinct. 

Stonesfield  slate. — ^The  slate  of  Stonesfield  has  been  shown  by  Mr. 
Lonsdale  to  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Great  Oolite.f  It  is  a  slightly  oolitic 
shelly  limestone,  forming  large  lenticular  masses  imbedded  in  sand, 
only  6  feet  thick,  but  very  rich  in  organic  remains.  It  contains  some 
pebbles  of  a  rock  very  similar  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  portions  of 
the  deposit,  broken  up  on  a  shore  at  low  water  or  during  storms,  and 
redeposited.     The  remains  of  belemnites,  trigonise,  and  other  marine 


*  Lycett,  Geol.  Journ.,  vol.  iv.  p.  183. 
f  ProceediDgs  Geol.  Soc.,  vol  l  p.  414. 
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iheils,  wHh  frigments  of  wood,  m  oommoii,  and  impreaaoiiB  of  ftn^ 
eyeaden,  and  other  pUnta.  Sereral  insecta,  also,  and,  among  the  na^ 
a^  „.  tiie  wing-coTOTi  ofbeetles,  are  perfectly  preaerved  (aae  tg, 
410),  Bome  of  Uiemi^tproacluiig  neariy  to  the  genua  ^im^ 
111;*  'nieremuna,  alao,  of  many  genera  ofreptileajBachaa 
PUiotaur,  CroeoiiU,  and  Pterodactyl,  liavo  been  diaciiTeii- 
ed  in  the  same  hmestone. 

Bnt  the  remarkable  fcMsils  for  which  tlie  Stonesfield 
slate  ia  most  celebrated  are  those  referred  to  the  mam- 
mifcroiu  cUsa.  The  stadcnt  ahonld  be  reminded  that  in 
all  the  rocks  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  aa  older 
than  the  Eocene,  no  bones  of  any  land-qoadinped,  or  of 
any  cetacean,  had  been  discoreied  nntil  the  SpalaeoUu- 
num  of  the  Pnrbeclc  beds  cama  to  light  in  1864  (aee 
above,  p.  361).  Yet  ve  have  seen  that  terrestrial  plants  were  not 
rare  in  the  lower  cretaceons  formation,  and  that  in  the  Wealden  there 
was  evidence  of  freshwater  sediment  on  a  lai^  scale,  containing  rariona 
plants,  and  even  ancient  T^etable  soils.  We  had  also  in  the  same 
Wealden  many  laod-reptiles  and  winged  insects,  which  render  the  ab- 
aence  of  terrestrial  qnadmpeds  the  more  striking.  The  want,  howerer, 
of  any  bones  of  whales,  seals,  dolphins,  and  other  aquatic  mammalia, 
whether  in  tlie  chalk  or  in  the  npper  or  middle  oolite,  is  certainly 
stiO  more  remarkable.  Formerly,  indeed,  a  bone  from  the  Great  Oolite 
of  Enstone,  near  Woodstock,  in  Oxfordshire,  was  cited,  on  the  antbor- 
ity  of  Cuvier,  as  referable  to  this  class.  Dr.  Buckland,  who  stated 
this  in  bis  Brid^ewatcr  Treatise,!  had  the  liindness  to  send  me  the 
supposed  nina  of  a  whale,  that  Prof.  Owen  might  examine  into  its 
clums  to  be  considered  as  cetacean.  It  is  the  opinion  of  that  eminent 
comparative  anatomist  that  it  cannot  have  belonged  to  the  cetacea, 
because  the  fore-arm  in  these  marine  mammalia  is  invariably  much 


ng.111. 


*  See  BuckUmd'B  Bridf^watcr  Treatise ;  uid  ISrodie's  '. 
suggested  ihat  iheee  elitra  mar  belong  to  Prionvt. 
t  Vol  L  p.  115. 
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flatter,  and  devoid  of  all  mnscnlar  depressions  and  ridgea,  one  of 
which  is  BO  prominent  in  the  middle  of  this  bone,  represented  in  the 
preceding  cnt  (Gg.  411).  In  sauiians,  on  the  contrarF',  such  ridges  exist 
for  the  attachment  of  mnscles;  and  to  some  animal  of  that  class  the 
bone  is  probably  referable. 

These  observations  are  made  to  prepare  the  reader  to  appreciate 
more  jnstly  the  interest  felt  by  every  geolc^st  in  the  discovery  in  the 
Stonesfield  slate  of  no  less  than  ton  specimens  of  lower  jaws  of  mam- 
miferOQS  quadrupeds,  belonging  to  four  different  species  and  to  three 
distinct  genera,  for  which  the  names  of  AmpAil?i«rium,  Phateolotheriwn, 
and  Stereoffnathut,  have  been  adopted.  When  Cuvier  was  first  shown 
one  of  these  fossils  in  1818  (namely,  the  Amphilherium),  he  pro- 
nounced it  to  belong  to  a  small  ferine  mammal,  with  a  jaw  much  re- 
sembling that  of  an  opossum,  but  differing  from  all  known  ferine 
genera  in  the  great  number  of  the  molar  teeth,  of  which  it  had  at 
least  ten  in  a  row.  Since  that  period  a  much  more  perfect  specimen 
of  the  same  fossil,  obtiuned  by  Dr.  Buckland  (see  fig.  412),  has  been 
examined  by  Professor  Owen,  who  finds  that  the  jaw  cont^ned  on  the 
whole  twelve  molar  teeth,  with  the  socket  of  a  small  canine,  and  three 
smalt  Incisors,  which  are  m  titu,  altogether  amounting  to  sixteen  teeth 
on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw. 

The  only  question  which  could  be  raised  respecting  the  nature  of 
these  fossils  was,  whether  they  belonged  to  a  mammifer,  a  reptile,  or 
a  fish.  Now  on  this  head  the  osteologist  observes  that  each  of  the  half 
jaws  in  question  is  composed  of  but  one  single  piece,  and  not  of  two 
or  more  separate  bones,  as  in  fishes  and  most  reptiles,  or  of  two  bones 
united  by  a  suture,  as  in  some  few  species  belonging  to  those  classes. 


The  condyle,  moreover  (t,  fig,  412),  oi 
articular  surface,  by  which  the  lower  jav 
unites  with  the  upper,  is  convex  in  thi 
Stonesfield  specimens,  and  not  concave  ai 
in  fishes  and  reptiles.  The  coronoid  pro-  ^„pii«,r(»«  Br^d^pn,  Owei 
cess  (a,  Sg. '412)  is  well  developed,  whereas  NsionisiK.  BuuHiaeid  buu. 
it  is  wanting,  or  very  small,  in  tbe  inferior 
classes  of  vertebrata.     Lastly,  the  molar  teeth  in  the  Amphitkerium 
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and  PKaaeolotherittm  lutve  complicated  crowna  and  tiro  roota  (aee  d, 
flg.  41S),  instead  of  being  umple  and  with  single  &nge.* 

The  only  question,  therefore,  which  could  fidriy  admit  of  coabo- 
rersy  was  limited  to  this  point,  whether  the  fossil  mammalia  found  m 
the  liower  Oolite  of  Oxfordshire  ought  to  be  referred  to  the  mana^al 
qnadnpeds,  or  to  the  ordinary  placental  series,  Carier  had  long  ago 
pointed  oat  a  peculiarity  in  the  form  of  the  angular  process  {e,  figi. 
417  and  418)  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  a  character  of  the  genua  I>idelpK]ft; 


rif.  4IB.    End  Tleir  uen  mim  behtDd.  Fig,  417.    End  view  iwii  IFam  beUnd,  ibov^ 

•InwlDg  thfl  r«ry  sllgtit  IdIIkIIoii  qF  tng  the  InSectluu  of  tha  SDglB  of  tlw  )■«, 

Fig.  lie.    BIda  Tl«<r  of  aunt.  Fig.  US.    Bide  How  ot  buiu. 

and  Professor  Owen  has  since  confirmed  the  doctrine  of  its  generality 
in  the  entire  marsupial  series.  In  all  these  pouched  quadrupeds  this 
process  is  turned  inwards,  as  at  c  if,  fig.  417,  in  the  Brazilian  opossum, 
whereas  in  the  placental  series,  as  at  e,  figs.  415  and  416,  there  is  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  such  infiection.  The  Tupaia  Tana  of  Sumatra 
has  been  selected  by  my  friend  Jlr,  Watcrhouae  for  this  illustration, 
because  the  jaws  of  that  small  insectivorous  quadruped  bear  a  great 
reaembknce  to  those  of  the  Stonesfield  AmphUheriutn.  By  clearing 
away  the  matrix  from  the  specimen  of  Ampkitkerium  Prevaitii  above 
represented  (fig.  412),  Professor  Owen  ascertained  that  the  angular 
process  (c)  bent  inwards  in  a  slighter  degree  than  in  any  of  the  known 
marsupialia ;  in  short,  the  inflection  does  not  exceed  that  of  the  mole 
or  hedgeht^.  This  fact  inade  him  doubt  whether  the  Atapkithtriuni 
might  not  be  an  insectivorous  placental,  although  it  offered  some 


*  I  have  given  a  figure  in  the  PrinciplM  of  Geology,  chapter  ii.,  of  another 
Stonesfield  spedmcn  of  AntphUheritim  Prevot&i,  in  which  the  sockets  snd  roots 
of  the  leelh  are  fine!;  exposed. 
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points  of  approximation  in  its  osteology  to  the  marsupials,  especially 
to  the  MyrmecobiuSy  a  small  insectivorous  quadruped  of  Australia, 
which  has  nine  molars  on  each  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  besides  a  canine 
and  three  incisors.* 

Another  species  of  Amphitherium  'has  been  found  at  Stonesfield 
(fig.  413,  p.  407),  which  differs  from  the  former  (fig.  412)  principally 
in  being  larger. 

The  second  mammiferous  genus  discovered  in  the  same  slates  was 
named  originally  by  Mr.  Broderip  DidelphyB  Bucklandi  (see  fig.  419), 


PhatooMh^um  JSueklandiy  Brodertpi  spi 
a.  Natorml  size.  ft.  Molar  of  same,  magnified. 

and  has  since  been  called  Phascolotherium  by  Owen.  It  manifests  a 
much  stronger  likeness  to  the  marsupials  in  the  general  form  of  the 
jaw,  and  in  the  extent  and  position  of  its  inflected  angle,  while  the 
agreement  with  the  living  genus  Didelphya  in  the  number  of  the  pre- 
molar and  molar  teeth  is  complete.f 

In  1854  the  remains  of  another  mammifer,  small  in  size,  but  larger 
than  any  of  those  previously  known,  was  announced  by  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  to  the  British  Association  as  having  been  obtained  many  years 
before  from  the  Stonesfield  slate  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Dennis.  This  fossil, 
to  which  the  generic  name  of  Stereoynathus  was  given,  consisted,  as 
is  usually  the  case  in  these  old  rocks  (see  above,  p.  385),  of  part  of  a 
lower  jaw,  in  which  were  implanted  three  double-fanged  teeth,  differ- 
ing in  structure  from  those  of  all  other  known  recent  or  extinct  mam- 
mals. According  to  Professor  Owen,  the  molar  of  PliolophuSj  a  small 
extinct  herbivorous  genus  of  the  London  clay,  makes  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  it  The  form  and  structure  of  the  teeth  in  Stereognathus 
seemed  to  imply  that  this  quadruped  possessed  a  higher  organization 
than  any  other  secondary  mammal  yet  discovered,  but  the  doubts 
entertained  respecting  its  true  affinities  afford  a  somewhat  disappoint- 
ing illustration  of  the  limited  extent  to  which  Cuvier's  law  of  cor- 
rellation  or  the  coexistence  of  animal  stnictures  is  available  in  pake- 
ontology.  Given  a  lower  jawbone  with  three  perfect  molar  teeth, 
having  two  or  more  fangs  each  implanted  in  separate  sockets,  to  find 
the  rest  of  the  organization,  or  at  least  to  determine  the  family  and 
sub-class*  to  which  the  animal  belonged — such  being  the  problem, 
Professor  Owen  tells  us  that  he  believes  that  Stereognathus  was  hoofed, 
herbivorous,  and  placental,  but  he  adds,  that  for  anything  that  physio- 

*  A  figure  of  this  recent  Myrmecobiiu  will  be  found  in  the  Principles,  chap.  iz. 
f  Owcn^s  British  Fossil  Mammals,  p.  62. 
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loginl  Mience  cmn  prove  to  die  contnry,  it  may  ha,Ya  been  n 
late,  iuMctirorona,  and  nannpial  1  * 

ProleHor  Oven  hu  remarked  that,  aa  the  maranpial  genera,  to 
which  the  FhateolotheriuM  ia  moat  neaxly  aDied,  are  now  oonflned 
to  New  Sooth  Wales  and  Van  Dieman'a  Land,  bo  also  ia  it  in  Hie 
AiHbvlian  aeaa  that  we  find  tiie  ClMtmewm,  a  cartilaginona  fiali  whieli 
hai  a  bony  palate,  allied  to  those  called  Aerodiu  (see  fig,  468,  p.  481) 
and  SlrepMmltu,  to  common  in  the  Oolite  and  Liaa.  In  the  same 
Anattalian  aeaa,  also,  near  iho  shore,  we  find  the  living  Trigomia,  a 
genua  of  mollosca  so  frequently  met  with  in  the  Stoneafield  alate. 
So,  also,  the  Arancaiian  pinea  are  now  abundant,  together  with  fema, 
in  AnatnUia  and  ita  islands,  aa  thejr  were  in  Europe  in  the  Oolitic 
period  (see  fig.  421).  Endogena  of  the  most  perfect  fitructnre  are  met 
with  in  oolitic  rocks,  as,  for  example,  the  Podocarya  of  Bnckland, 
a  fruit  allied  to  the  Pandanm,  fonnd  in  the  Inferior  Oolite  (see 


Poitlon  of  m  foMll  IhiK  of  Podcearta, 
nugnllltd.  (Bncktud'a  Brtdgeo. 
Tre«t,  pi.  es.)  Inffrtm  O.llt*. 
Chumonth.  DentL 
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The  Stonesficld  slate,  in  its  range  from  Oxfordshire  to  the  nortbeaat 
is  represented  by  &aggy  and  fissile  aandstont^s,  as  at  Collyweston  in 
Northaniptonsbirc,  where,  according  to  the  researcbcH  of  Messrs.  Ibbet- 
son  and  Morris,!  '*  contmns  many  shells,  sach  oa  Trigonia  angulata, 
also  found  at  Stoncsfield.  But  the  Northamptonshire  strata  of  thia 
age  a,ssuine  a  more  marine  character,  or  appear  at  least  to  have  been 
formed  farther  from  land.  They  enclose,  however,  some  fossil  ferns, 
such  aa  Pecopteria  polypodioidev,  of  species  common  to  the  oolites  of 
the  Yorkshire  coast,  where  rocks  of  this  age  put  on  all  the  a.spect  of  a 
true  co&l-field ;  thin  seams  of  coal  having  actually  been  worked  in  them 
for  more  than  a  century. 

*  Oweo'B  PaleODtologT,  Sd  cd,  p.  348. 

\  Ibbetwm  *nd  Morris,  Beport  of  Brit  Abs.,  lS4'r,  p.  131 ;  and  Morris,  Geo). 
Jeom.,  ii.  p.  £34. 
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In  the  northwest  of  Yorlahire,  the  fonnation  alluded  to  coDsUte  of 
&n  upper  and  a  lower  carbonaceons  shale,  abounding  in  impressions 
of  plants,  dirided  by  a  limestone  considered  by  many  gooIogUta  as 
the  repieseutative  of  the  Qreat  Oolite ;  bat  the  ecorcity  of  marine 
fossils  makes  all  comparisons  with  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the 
south  extremely  difficult.  A  rich  harvest  of  fossil  ferns  has  been 
obtained  from  the  upper  carbonaceous  shales  and  sandstonea  at 
Gristhorpe,  near   Soarboroogh    (see  figs.  433,  423).     The   lower 

rig.419. 


shales  are  well  exposed  in  the  sea-cliffa  at  Whitby,  and  are  chiefly 
characterized  by  ferns  and  cycade».  They  contain,  also,  a  species 
of  calamnite,  and  a  fossil  called  £qiii*ttum  eolumnare,  which  main- 
tains an  upright  position  in  sandstone  strata,  over  ,a  wide  area. 
Shells  of  Ettkeria  and  Unio,  collected  by  Mr.  Bean  &om  these  York- 
shire coal-bearing  beds,  point  to  the  estuary  or  fluriatile  origin  of  the 
deposit. 

At  Brora  in  Sutherland  shire,  a  coal  formation,  probably  coeval  with 
the  above,  or  belonpng  to  some  of  the  lower  divisions  of  the  Oolitic 
period,  has  been  mined  extensively  for  a  century  or  more.  It  affords 
the  thickest  stratum  of  pure  vegetable  matter  hitherto  detected  in  any 
secondary  rock  in  England.  One  seam  of  coal  of  good  quality  has 
been  worked  Z\  feet  thick,  and  there  are  several  feet  more  of  pyritous 
coal  resting  upon  it. 


419 


mesas  or  nnmioR  oouts. 
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»B  <M-  F»aim>*  XarO.  (A,  Tab.,  p.  877).— Between 

the  Great  and  Inferior  Oolite,  near  Bath,  an 
ar^llaceoiu  depoeit,  called  "  the  fbUeT*!  aazth," 
occurs ;  bnt  it  is  iranting  in  the  north  of  Eng- 
land. It  abonnda  in  the  emaQ  oy ater  presented 
in  fig.  434.  ^nie  number  of  mollnaca  Imown  in 
this  deposit  ia  only  S3,  viz.  17  lamellibianchiate 
binkes,  4  Bracbiopods,  and  1  Ceph&Iopod  (Bekmnitti  ff^anteut). 

Ji^trior  Oolite. — Tins  formaUon  conslste  of  a  calcareona  freestone, 
nsaallf  of  small  thickness,  which  sometimes  rests  upon,  or  is  replaced 
by,  jdlow  sands,  called  the  unds  of  the  Inferior  Oolite.    These  last, 

Ilff.  4H^  nC.  «M,  1%.  4ST. 


AnmoHltii  Simphraiantu,  Sow.    Inferlt 
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in  their  tarn,  repOM  npon  the  liaa  in  the  eonth  imd  west  of  England. 
Among  the  chfvacteriBtic  shells  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  I  may  instance 
.  Ttrebratula  fimbria  (fig.  43S),  Rkyrtehojiella  tpinota  (fig.  426),  and 
Pholadomya  jidkula  (fig.  427).  The  eitinct  genua  PkuToUmaria  is 
also  a  form  very  common  in  this  diriaion  as  well  as  in  the  Oolitic  sys- 
tem generally.  It  resembles  the  Troehui  in  fonn,  bnt  is  marked  hy  a 
deep  cleft  (a,  fig.  438  and  429)  on  one  side  of  the  month.  The  Col- 
lyrites  riiigen*  (fig.  430)  a  an  Echinoderm  common  to  the  Inferior 
Oolite  of  England  and  France,  as  are  the  two  Ammonites  of  which 
Tepreaentations  are  here  ^ven  (figs.  431,  432). 

Pis.  4Ba,  rift  «& 


Oollle.  Scubonmgh.  MIddl*  ud  Lover  Oolite,  or  imogliw 

IdC  OoL,  DDD1I17 ;  Ciilndos ;  te;  from  Geo]  Stj  to  Corntinth. 

Palceonloloffical  relatioru  of  the  Oolitic  strata. — ObsorvationH  hare 
already  been  made,  p.  34S,  on  the  distinctness  of  organic  remains  of 
the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous  strata,  and  at  pp.  398  and  401  of  the 
proportion  of  species  common  to  the  Upper  and  Middle,  and  to  the 
Middle  and  Lower  Oolite.  Between  the  latter  and  the  lias  tiiere  is  a 
somewhat  greater  break,  for  out  of  120  mollusca  of  the  Upper  I4a8  IS 
eipecics  only  pass  up  into  the  Inferior  Oolite.  Professor  Ramsay  has  call- 
ed our  attention  to  an  important  generalization  not  yet  alluded  to,  name- 
ly, that  there  are  at  present  wider  breaks  betnecn  some  of  our  minor  sub- 
divisions, and  especially  between  the  Inferior  and  the  Great  Oolite,  pais- 
ontoiogically  considered,  than  between  what  we  generally  regard  as 
divisions  of  a  higher  order,  auch  as  the  Lower,  Middle,  and  Upper 
Oolites.  Thus,  for  example,  there  are,  according  to  Mr.  Etheridge's 
tables,  518  spociea  of  mollusca  known  in  the  Great  Oolite  and  SlO  in 
the  Inferior,  and  of  these  only  93,  or  abont  12  per  cent,  are  common 
to  the  two ;  and,  what  is  very  remarkable,  of  39  species  of  Cephalopoda 
known  in  the  Inferior  Oolite,  only  one  passes  upwards  into  the  Great 
Oolite,  namely,  Bdtmnilts  giganfeut,  and  it  has  been  questioned  by 
some  paleontologists  whether  even  this  Belemnite  haa  really  been 
foDud  in  the  Upper  of  the  two  formations,  l^is  distinctness  of  the 
Cephalopoda  is  the  more  strUdng,  because  both  the  Great  and  Inferior 
Oolites  are  calcareous  formaUons,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  account 
for  the  difference  of  species  by  any  marked  dissimilarity  in  the  nature 
of  the  searbottom.     As  to  the  intervening  Fuller's  Earth,  it  affords  na 
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but  Uttle  infomuitioD  in  regaid  to  ike  conditkm  of  marine  fift^  lur- 
ing  yielded  at  present  only  28  moUiuca,  as  befbn  mentioned  (p.  419). 
While,  therefore,  the  break  between  two  great  membnn  of  tin  Lowv 
Oolite  is  expreased  by  Mjring  that  the  |«oportlon  ol  q>edei  in  e<miiiOD 
only  amovnts  to  19  per  cent.,  we  hare  seen  that  there  ia  a  cmmeetioo 
of  84  per  cent  between  die  Upper  and  Middle,  and  31  per  c«oL  be- 
tween Uie  Middle  and  Lower  Ootite ;  in  other  words,  Uieie  is  twice  aa 
great  a  cosnectioii  between  onr  larger  diraiona  as  between  two  a^Miatr 
monbeis  of  one  of  them. 

In  iUoitration  of  ^eUs  baring  a  great  vertical  range,  it  may  be 
■tated  that  in  England  4  species,  and  4  only,  are  known  to  pasa  np 
from  the  Lower  to  Hk  Upper  OolitC,  namely,  Rhynchoitella  lAtoUta, 
Litkodomitt  inelutus,  Pkoiadomya  ovalit,  and  Triyimia  dongata. 

Of  all  the  Jurassic  Ammonites  of  Great 
I^*^  Britain,  A,  Maenetphaliu,  Schlotb,  which  ia 

common  to  the  Great  Oolite  and  Oxfbid  Clay, 
has  Uie  widect  range. 

Hist  most  of  the  sndden  changes  of  fftatm 
were  doe  to  migration,  may  be  inferred,  aa 
ProC  Ramsay  remarks,  from  the  bet  that,  after 
iUsiq>pearing  from  an  intermediate  formation, 
they  often  reappear  in  a  higher  one.  Bnt  the 
phenomena,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a  constant 
dying  ont  of  preexisting  species  and  a  coming 
in  of  new  ones,  We  have  every  reason  to  con- 
clude that  the  gaps  which  occur,  both  between  the  larger  and  smaller 
sections  of  the  English  Oolites,  imply  intervals  of  time,  elsewhere 
represented  by  foasiliferona  strata,  although  no  deposit  may  have 
taken  place  in  the  British  ores.  This  conclusion  is  warranted  by  the 
partial  extent  of  manr  of  the  minor  and  some  of  the  lar^r  divisions 
even  in  England.  "  Thus,  the  Inferior  Oolite,"  says  Prof.  Itamsay, 
"  attains  its  maximum  development  near  Cheltenham,  where  it  can 
be  subdivided  into  at  least  three  parti'.  Passing  north,  the  two  lower 
divisions,  each  more  or  less  characterized  by  its  own  fos^-ils,  disappear, 
and  the  rag-^tonc,  northeast  of  Cheltenham,  lies  directly  upon  the 
Lias,  apparently  as  conformably  as  if  it  formed  its  true  and  immediate 
successor.  In  Dorsetshire,  on  the  coast,  the  series  is  again  perfect, 
though  thin.  Xear  Chipping  Norton,  in  Oxfordshire,  the  Inferior 
Oolite  disappears  altogether,  and  the  Great  Oolite,  having  first  over- 
lapped the  Fuller's  Earth,  passes  across  the  Inferior  Oolite,  and  in  its 
turn  seems  to  lie  on  the  Upper  lass  with  a  regularity  as  perfect  as  if 
no  formation  anywhere  in  the  neighborhood  came  between  them.  In 
Yorkshire  the  changed  tvpe  of  the  Inferior  Oolite,  the  prevalence  of 
sands,  land-plants,  and  beds  of  coal,  leave  no  douhl  of  the  presence 
of  terrestrial  surfaces  on  which  the  plants  grew,  and  all  thes^  phe- 
nomena lead  to  the  conclusion  that  various  and  considerable  oscilla- 
tions of  level  took  place  in  the  British  area  during  the  deposition  of 
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the  strata,  both  of  the  Inferior  Oolite  and  of  the  formations  that 
immediately  succeed  it"  * 

Mr.  Howell  has  pointed  out  that  in  Bedfordshire  the  Combrash 
and  Eelloway  rocks  are  sometimes  both  absent,  and  the  Oxford  clay 
rests  conformably  on  the  Great  Oolite,  showing,  like  the  examples 
before  cited,  that  conformity  is  no  proof  of  direct  sequence,  and 
aiding  us  more-  and  more  to  conceive  that  the  changes  in  the  organic 
world  may  in  reality  have  been  gradual  and  uninterrupted,  although 
the  fragmentary  character  of  the  records  handed  down  to  us  might 
lead  us  to  infer,  unless  we  were  constantly  on  our  guard  agunst 
being  deceived,  that  there  had  been  many  general  and  sudden  breaks 
in  the  recording  process,  and  abruot  transitions  from  one  set  of 
organic  types  to  another. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 
JURASSIC  GROUP,  couHnued — ^lias. 

Mineral  character  of  Lias — ^Numerous  successiye  Zones  in  the  Lias,  marked  by  dis- 
tinct fossils,  without  unconformity  in  the  stratification,  or  change  in  the  mineral 
character  of  the  deposits — ^Name  of  Gryphite  limestone — Fossil  shells  and  fish — 
Radiata — Ichthyodorulites — Reptiles  of  the  Lias — Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur— 
Marine  Reptile  of  the  Galapagos  Islands — Sudden  destruction  and  burial  of  fos- 
sil animals  in  Lias — ^Fluyio-marine  beds  in  Gloucestershire,  and  insect  limestone 
— ^Fossil  plants — Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  and  of  alternating  calcareous  and 
ai^llaceous  formations. 

Lias. — ^The  English  provincial  name  of  Lias  has  been  very  gen- 
erally adopted  for  a  formation  of  argillaceous  limestone,  marl,  and 
clay,  which  forms  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  and  is  classed  by  many 
geologists  as  part  of  that  group.  They  pass,  indeed,  into  each  other 
in  some  places,  as  near  Bath,  a  sandy  marl  called  the  marlstone  of 
the  Lias  being  interposed,  and  partaking  of  the  mineral  characters 
of  the  lias  and  the  inferior  oolite.  These  last-mentioned  divisions 
have  also  some  fossils  in  common,  such  as  the  Avicula  incequivalvis 
(fig.  435).  Nevertheless  the  Lias  may  be  traced  throughout  a  great 
part  of  Europe  as  a  separate  and  independent  group,  of  consider- 
able thickness,  varying  from  500  to  1000  feet,  containing  many 
peculiar  fossils,  and  having  a  very  uniform  lithological  aspect 
Although  usually  conformable  to  the  oolite,  it  is  sometimes,  as  in 
the  Jura,  unconformable.      In  the   environs  of  Lons-le-Saulnier,  for 

instance,  in  the  department  of  Jura,  the  strata  of  Lias  are  inclined 

« 

*  GooL  Quart  Joum.,  vol.  xx.  p.  56.     1864. 
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The  pecoliftT  aspect  wlucli  is  moit  characteriBtiD  of  the  Liu  in 
England,  France,  and  Germany,  ia  an  alternation  of  thin  beda  of 
blue  or  gray  limestone,  baring  a  snriace  which  becomea  light-browa 
when  weathered,  these  beds  being  separated  by  d&rk-colored,  nairow 
•^pllaceons  partings,  bo  that  the  qoftiries  of  thU  rock,  at  a  diatance, 
UBome  a  striped  and  riband-like  aspect* 

The  laaa  haa  been  divided  in  England  into  three  fonnationa,  the 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower.  The  Upper  Lias  consiata  first  of  sandi, 
which  were  formerly  regarded  as  the  base  of  the  Oolite,  bat  which, 
according  to  Dr.  Wright,  are  by  their  fossila  more  properiy  reAp- 
able  to  the  Lias;  secondly,  of  clay  abale  and  thm  beds  of  limestone. 
The  Middle  Lias,  or  marlstone  series,  haa  been  divided  into  three 
Eonea ;  and  the  Iiowcr  Lias,  accordbg  to  the  labors  of  Qnenstedt, 
Oppel,  Strickland,  Wright,  and  others,  into  rIi  zones,  each  marked 
by  its  own  group  of  fossils.  This  Lower  lias  averages  from  600  to 
900  feet  in  thickness. 

From  Devon  and  Doraetahire  to  Yorkshire  all  theae  dirisions,  ob> 
servea  Professor  Rarasay,  are  constant ;  and  from  bottom  to  top  we 
cannot  assert  that  anywhere  there  is  actual  unconformity  between  any 
two  subdivisions,  whether  of  the  lai^er  or  smaller  kind.  In  the  whole 
of  the  English  Liaa,  there  are  about  243  genera,  and  46V  known  spe- 
eiee.f  The  whole  aeries  has  been  divided  by  zones  characterixcd  by 
particolar  ammonites ;  for  while  other  families  of  shells  pass  from 
one  division  to  another  in  numbers  varying  from  about  20  to  50  per 
cent.,  these  cephalopods  arc  almost  always  limited  to  single  zones,  as 
Qnenstedt  and  Oppel  have  shown  for  Germany,  and  Dr.  Wright  for 
England.  I 

As  no  actual  onconformity  is  known  from  the  bottom  of  the  Lower 
to  the  top  of  the  Upper  Lias,  and  as  there  is  a  marked  uniformity  in 
the  mineral  character  of  almost  all  the  strata,  it  ia  somewhat  difficult 


■  CoDyb.  uid  PhiL,  p.  sei. 

f  Rwnsar,  Geol  Quul  Journ.,  vol  ix.  p.  E( 
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to  Bcconnt  even  for  such  partial  breaks  as  have  been  allnded  to  io  tbe 
Bnccession  of  species,  if  wo  reject  the  hypothesis  that  the  old  species 
were  in  each  case  destroyed  at  the  close  of  the  deposition  of  tbe 
rocks  containing  thetn,  and  replaced  by  the  creation  of  new  forms 
when  the  succeeding  formation  began.  I  agree  with  Professor  Ram- 
say in  not  accepting  this  hypotheeiB.  No  doubt  some  of  the  old 
species  occasionally  died  out,  and  left  no  representatives  in  Europe  or 
dsewhere ;  others  were  locally  exterminated  in  the  stru^le  for  life 
by  species,  which  invaded  their  ancient  domain,  or  by  varieties  better 
fitted  for  a  new  state  of  things.  Pauses  also  of  vast  duration  may 
have  occurred  in  the  deposition  of  strata,  allowing  Ume  for  the  modi- 
fication of  organic  life  throughout  the  globe,  slowly  brought  about  by 
variation  as  well  as  by  extinction. 

In  some  parts  of  France,  near  the  YoBges  Mountains,  and  in  Lux- 
embourg, M.  K.  de  Beaumont  has  shown  that  the  lias  containing 
Qryphaa  areuata,  Plagiostoma  giganUum  (see  fig.  437),  and  other 
characteristic  fossils,  becomes  arenaceous ;  and  aroond  the  Hartz,  in 
Westphalia  and  Bavaria,  the  inicrior  parts  of  the  lias  are  sandy,  and 
sometimes  afibrd  a  building-stone. 

The  name  of  Oryphite  Umestone  has  sometimes  been  applied  to 
the  lias,  in  consequence  of  the  great  number  of  shells  which  it  con- 
tains of  a  species  of  oyster,  or  Qryphaa  (fig,  438,  see  also  fig.  387, 
A  large  heavy  shell  called  Hippopodium  (fig.  439),  allied  to 


Cyprieardia,  is  also  characteristic  of  the  lower  lias  shales.  The  lias 
formation  is  al»o  remarkable  for  being  the  newest  of  the  secondary 
rocks  in  which  brachiopoda  of  the  genera  Spiri/er  and  LepUena  (figs. 
440,  411)  occur :  no  less  than  nine  species  of  Spiri/ers  are  enumer- 
ated by  Mr.  Davidson  as  belon^ng  to  the  Lias.  These  pallio- 
branch'iate  moUusca  predominate  greatly  in  strata  older  than  the 
Trias ;  but,  so  far  as  we  yet  know,  they  did  not  survive  the  Liassic 
epoch.  The  marine  beds  of  the  Lias  also  abound  in  cephalopoda 
27 
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Among  the  Crinoids  or  Stono-liJies  of  the  lAsa,  the  Pentacrinites 
are  coDSpicaous.  (See  fig.  449.)  Of  Opkioderma  SfferUmi  (fig. 
4S0),  referable  to  the  Ophiundx  of  Muller,  perfect  specimens  have 
been  met  with  in  the  Middle  Lisa  beds  of  Dorset  and  Yorkshire. 

Alloaion  has  already  been  made,  p.  416,  to  numcroua  zooes  lo  the 
Liaa  characterized  bj  distinct  Ammonites.  Two  of  theae  occur  near 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias,  having  a  united  thicknesa,  vaiying  from 
40  to  80  feet.  The  upper  and  larger  of  theae  ia  chuacterized,  espe- 
cially in  the  southwest  of  England,  by  Ammonita  Bucklandi,  and  the 
lower  by  Ammonites  Ptanorbti  (figs.  447,  448).* 

Fl(.4«. 


AmmoiUttt  BiuMandi,  Bmr. 
'  MnleodH  ~ 

I  dIuiL  of  origijuL 


These  two  sheila  have  a  wide  range  on  the  CoDtineut  of  Europe, 
occmring  in  beds  which  occupy  similar  positions  in  the  Liaafic  Beriea. 

The  Extraerinu*  Briarevt  (removed  by  Major  Austin  from  'Penta- 
erinut  on  account  of  generic  difierencea)  occurs  in  tangled  masses, 
forming  thin  beds  of  considerable  citcnt,  in  the  Lower  Lias  of  Dor- 
set, Gloucestershire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  remains  are  often  highly 
charged  with  pyrites.    This  Orinoid,  with  ita  Innumerable  tentacular 

■  Qoart  JonnL,  vol.  xri.  p.  876. 


to  the  driftwood  of 
flcMtmbont  at  Ae 


present  dar.  Hierc  b  another  species  of  £xlraerintu  and  several  of 
Pentaeriniu  in  the  lias ;  and  the  latter  genos  b  found  in  neaify  all  the 
formations  from  the  lias  to  the  London  clay  indnsire.  It  is  repre- 
sented in  the  present  sens  by  the  delicate  and  rare  PentaertMU  Capttt- 
medu»ce  of  the  Antilles,  which,  vith  Comatnla,  are  the  only  sniriring 
mcoiberB  of  the  great  and  ancient  fatnily  of  the  Criooids,  so  widely 
rqircsented  throughout  the  older  fonustions  by  the  genera  Tamerinvt, 
Aetitwcrimu,  Cyalkocrinut,  Enerinut,  Apioerinut,  and  many  others. 


The  foeul  fish  resemble  generically  those  of  the  oolit«,  belonging 
ail,  according  to  M.  Agassiz,  to  extinct  genera,  and  differing  for  the 
most  part  from  the  ichthyoUtea  of  the  Cretaceous  period.     Amoi^ 
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them  U  ft  species  of  Le^otu*  (£.  ^gat,  Agau.),  fig.  451,  whieh  is 
found  in  the  liiis  of  England,  I^Viuic^  and  Genuanjr.*  ThU  genus 
was  before  mentioned  (p.  346)  sb  occnmng  in  the  Wealden,  and  la 
suppoaed  to  have  frequented  both  rivers  and  coasts.  Another  genns 
of  Ganoids  (or  fish  vlth  hard,  shining,  and  enamelled  scales),  called 
^ehmodiu  (see  fig.  463),  is  almost  exclnsiveljr  liasuc     l%e  teeth 


of  a  species  of  Aerodus,  also, 
468). 


!  Tciy  abundant  in  the  lias  (fi^ 


Bnt  the  remaina  of  fish  which  have  excited  more  attention  than 
any  others  are  those  large  bony  spines  called  iehthyodonUilea  {a,  fig. 


454),  which  were  once  supposed  by  some  naturalists  to  be  jaws,  and 
by  others  weapons,  resembliDg  those  of  the  living  BaluUt  and  Silt*- 


■  Agusii,  FtnsMiis  Fos-'ilce,  toL  ii.  tab.  28,  !9. 
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!«•;  botiriiidi  H.  Ayir  Iih  Aown  to  1w  adQi« tite  <nu  Bor  Hm 
ttdMr.  Hu  ipinM,  in  the  gaaen  Inrt  nontioDed,  aitienlita  witk  dw 
Iwekboiie,  irimeaa  thns  an  no  Mgns  of  my  waeh  attaaHatiaB  ia  dw 
Mitt7odoniBte&  Hmm  lait  ^'po'  ^  Ii^^  been  bonj  ^iiim  «ldA 
fctmed  the  antetior  pot  of  the  doml  So,  like  that  of  tlie  biag  CW- 
fewMN  md  CUmmts  (mb  c,  %.  4U).    &l  both  of  these  gnen,  Oe 


porterior  concare  &ce  is  armed  with  small  spines,  as  in  that  of  the 
fi«Bl  Sjibodn*  (Bg-  *S4),  a  placoid  fish  of  the  aliark  hanlj  Ibnnd 
fbenl  at  Lyme  "Repa.  Bach  spines  ore  umply  imbedded  in  the  fleah, 
md  attached  to  strong  muscles.  "  They  serve,"  says  Dr.  BncUand, 
"as  in  the  Chimara  (fig.  495),  to  ruse  and  depress  the  fin,  their 
action  resembling  that  of  a  movable  mast,  raising  and  lowerinjf 
backwards  the  sail  of  a  barge."  f 

Sepliiei  of  the  Lin*. — It  ia  not,  however,  the  foseU  fish  which  form 
the  most  striking  feature  in  the  organic  remains  of  the  Lias ;  bat  the 
Swdiotaurwm  reptiles,  which  are  extraordinary  for  their  Dumber,  use, 
and  Htmctnre,  Among  the  most  singular  of  these  are  several  speciea 
of  lektkt/omurus  and  PUgiotaurut  (figs.  456,  457).  The  genus  leh- 
thjfotauritt,  or  fish-ltzard,  is  not  confined  to  this  formation,  but  has 
been  (bund  in  strata  as  high  as  the  white  chalk  of  England,  and  as 
low  as  the  trias  of  Germany,  a  formation  which  immediately  succeeds 
the  lias  in  the  descending  order.}  It  is  evident  from  their  fish-like 
rertebre,  their  paddles,  resembling  those  of  a  porpoise  or  whale,  the 
length  of  their  tul,  and  other  parts  of  their  structure,  that  the  habita 
of  the  Ichthyosaurs  were  aquatic.  Their  jaws  and  teeth  show  that 
they  were  carnivorous ;  and  the  half-digested  remains  of  fishes  and 
reptiles,  found  within  their  skeletons,  indicate  the  precise  nature  of 
their  food.g 

A  specimen  of  the  hinder  fin  or  paddle  of  lekthyoaaunu  eommunit 
was  discovered  in  1840  at  Barrow-on-Soar,  by  Sir  P.  Egerton,  which 
distinctly  exhibits  on  its  posterior  mai^n  the  remains  of  cartila- 

*  Igusii,  Poissoiu  FoBstles,  vol  UL,  tab.  C,  fig.  1. 

t  Bridgewtler  Treatise,  p.  iW. 

X  lUd,  p.  1S8.  g  Hud.,  p.  187. 
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ginons  rays  that  bifbrcate  as  they  approach  the  edge,  like  those  in  the 
fin  of  a  fish.  (See  a,  fig  458.)  It  had  previonslj  been  supposed,  aajB 
Pro£  Owen,  that  the  loeomotiye  organs  of  the  Ichthyosanras  wen 
enyclopedf  while  living,  in  a  smooth  integument,  like  that  of  the  tortla 
and  porpoise,  which  has  no  other  support  than  is  afforded  by  the  bones 
and  ligaments  within ;  but  it  now  appears  that  the  fin  was  much  larger, 
expanding  fax  beyond  its  osseous  framework,  and  deviating  widely  in 
its  fish-like  rays  from  the  ordinary  reptilian  type.  In  fig.  458  the 
posterior  bones,  or  digital  ossicles  of  the  paddle,  are  seen  near  5;  and 
beyond  these  is  the  dark  carbonized  integument  of  the  terminal  half 
of  the  fin,  the  outline  of  which  is  beautifrilly  defined.*  Pro£  Owen 
believes  that,  besides  the  fore-paddles,  these  short  and  stiff-necked 
saurians  were  frimished  with  a  tail-fin  without  radiating  bones,  and 
purely  tegumentary,  expanding  in  a  vertical  direction ;  an  organ  of 
motion  which  enabled  them  to  turn  their  heads  rapidly.f 

Mr.  Conybeare  was  enabled,  in  1824,  after  examining  many  skele- 
tons nearly  perfect,  to  give  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  osteology  of 
this  genus,  and  of  that  of  the  PlesioMunuJl  (See  figs.  456,  457.) 
Hie  li^lier  animal  had  an  extremely  long  neck  and  small  head,  with 
teeth  like  those  of  the  crocodile,  and  paddles  analogous  to  those  of 
the  IchthtfOMuruSj  but  larger.  It  is  supposed  to  have  lived  in  shal- 
low seas  and  estuaries,  and  to  have  breathed  air  like  the  lohthjo* 
saur  and  our  modem  cetacea.§  Some  of  the  reptiles  above  meur 
tioned  were  of  formidable  dimensions.  One  specimen  of  lekthpo- 
murus  plaij/odon,  from  the  lias  at  Lyme,  now  in  the  British  Museum, 
must  have  belonged  to  an  animal  more  than  24  feet  in  length ;  and 
there  are  species  of  Plesiosaurus  which  measure  from  18  to  20  feet  in 
length.  The  form  of  the  Ichthyosaurus  may  have  fitted  it  to  cut 
through  the  waves  like  the  porpoise ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  Plesia- 
saurus,  at  least  the  long-necked  species  (fig.  457),  was  better  suited  to 
fish  in  shallow  creeks  and  bays  defended  from  heavy  breakers. 

In  many  specimens  both  of  Ichthyosaur  and  Plesiosaur  the  bones 
of  the  head,  neck,  and  tail  arc  in  their  natural  position,  while  those 
of  the  rest  of  the  skeleton  are  detached  and  in  confusion.  Mr.  Stutch- 
bury  has  suggested  that  their  bodies  after  death  became  inflated  with 
gases,  and  while  the  abdominal  viscera  were  decomposing,  the  bones, 
though  disunited,  were  retained  within  the  tough  dermal  covering  as 
in  a  bag,  until  the  whole,  becoming  water-logged,  sank  to  the  bottom.|| 
As  they  belonged  to  individuals  of  all  ages  they  are  supposed,  by  Dr. 
Buckland,  to  have  experienced  a  violent  death ;  and  the  same  con- 
clusion might  also  be  drawn  from  their  having  escaped  the  attacks 

*  GeoL  Soc.  Transact,  Second  Series,  vol.  tI  p.  199,  pL  xx. 
f  Ibid.,  Second  Series,  voL  v.  p.  611. 
X  Ibid.,  Second  Series,  vol  L  p.  49. 

g  Conybeare  and  De  la  Beche,  GeoL  Trans.,  First  Series,  yoL  y.  p.  669 ;  and 
Buckland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  208. 
I  Quart  Geol  Joum.,  vol.  ii.  p.  411. 
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of  their  own  predaceous  race,  or  of  fishee  foand  foaail  in  the  same 

For  the  last  twenty  yeais,  anatomists  hare  agreed  that  these  ex- 
tinct saurians  mnst  have  inhabited  the  eea :  and  it  was  urged  tliat  aa 
there  are  now  chelonians,  like  the  tortoise,  living  in  fresh  water,  and 
others,  as  'the  turtle,  frequenting  the  ocean,  so  there  may  have  been 
formerly  some  saurians  proper  to  salt,  others  to  freshwater.  The  com- 
mon crocodile  of  the  Ganges  is  well  known  to  frequent  equally  that 
river  and  the  brackish  and  salt  water  near  its  mouth  ;  and  crocodiles 
are  said  in  like  manner  to  be  abundant  both  in  the  rivers  of  the  Isls 
de  Pmos  (or  lale  of  Pines),  south  of  Cuba,  and  in  the  open  sea  round 
the  coast.  More  recently  a  saurian  has  been  discovered  of  aquatic 
habits  and  exclusively  marine.  This  creature  was  found  in  the  Galapa- 
gos Islands,  during  tho  visit  of  H.M.S.  "  Be^le  "  to  that  archipelago, 
in  1835,  and  its  habits  were  then  observed  by  Mr.  Darwin.  The 
islands  alluded  to  are  situated  under  the  ec[uator,  nearly  GOO  miles  to 
the  westward  of  the  coast  of  South  America.  They  are  volcanic ; 
some  of  them  being  3000  or  4000  feet  high ;  and  one  of  them,  Albe- 
marle Island,  75  miles  long.  The  climate  is  mild;  very  little  rain&Ua; 
and  in  the  whole  archipelago  there  is  only  one  rill  of  fresh  water  that 
reaches  the  coast.  The  soil  is  for  the  most  part  dry  and  harsh,  and 
the  vegetation  scanty.  The  birds,  reptiles,  plants,  and  insects  are,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  of  species  found  nowhere  else  in  the  world,  although 
all  partake,  in  their  general  form,  of  a  South  American  type.  Of  the 
mammalia,  says  Mr.  Darwin,  one  species  alone  appears  to  be  indigenous, 
namely,  a  lai^  and  peculiar  kind  of  mouse ;  but  the  number  of  lizards, 
tortoises,  and  snakes  is  so  great,  that  it  may  he  called  a  land  of  reptiles. 
The  variety,  indeed,  of  species  is  small ;  but  the  individuals  of  each 
are  in  wonderful  abundance.  There  is  a  turtle,  a  lai^  tortoise 
{Teitudo  Indicua),  four  lizards,  and  about  the  same  number  of  snakes, 
but  no  frogs  or  toads.  Two  of  the  lizards  belong  to  the  family  Igwaudm 
of  Bell,  and  to  a  peculiar  genus  (Amhlyrhyrtehut)  established  by 
that  naturalist,  and  so  named  from  their  obtusely  truncated  head  and 


d.  Tooth,  utnnl  ilxa  uid  nugnlflad. 
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•hort  noiit*  Of  theie  Hindi  one  is  termtiial  in  ite  babiti^ 
borrowB  in  the  gronndy  Bwuming  everywhere  on  the  land,  hsi^Bg  k 
mnnd  tiril,  imd  i  month  nnmmrhit  rmnmhling  in  fnnn  that  nf  ■  tnitoiw. 
Ibe  other  is  aquatic,  and  has  its  tail  flattened  ktonsDj  for  ■■■■■■■■■■g 
(see  fig.  459).  ^ This  marine  saniian,"  says  Hi^Darwiny  ^iseitNoiely 
oonunon  on  all  the  islands  throng^ioat  the  Aichipelagcll  It  Ims 
esefaisifely  on  the  lochj  8ea4>eaeh€8|  and  I  nerer  saw  one  ewea  tsa 
jsids  in  shore.  The  nraal  lei^^  is  sbout  a  yaid,  but  there  are  some 
efen  4  feet  long.  It  is  of  a  dirty  hlaek  oolor,  sluggish  in  its  move* 
BMints  on  the  knd;  but,  when  in  the  water,  it  swims  with  perfbet  eaae 
and  quickness  by  a  serpentine  movement  of  its  body  and  flatteped 
tail,  the  legs  during  this  time  bdng  motionless,  and  doeely  nnllapaod 
on  its  sides.  Their  limbs  and  strong  daws  are  admirably  adi^»ted  for 
crawling  oyer  the  rugged  and  fissured  masses  of  lava  which  ererywhen 
form  the  coast  In  such  situations,  a  group  of  six  or  seven  of  theae 
hideous  reptiles  may  oftentimes  be  seen  on  ihe  black  rocks,  a  few  feat 
above  the  sur^  baskbg  in  the  sun,  with  outstretched  legs.  ThdrstoiB- 
achs^  on  being  opened,  were  found  to  be  laigdy  distended  with  minoed 
■ea-weed,  of  a  king  which  grows  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea  at  sosaa 
little  distance  from  the  coast  To  obtain  this  the  lissids  go  out  to 
sea  in  shoals.  One  of  these  animals  was  sunk  in  salt  wat^  frcmi  the 
ship,  with  a  heavy  woi^t  attached  to  it,  and  on  being  drawn  up  agfbk 
after  an  hour  it  was  quite  active  and  unharmed.  It  is  not  yet  known 
by  the  inhabitants  where  this  animal  lays  its  eggs ;  a  gingnkMr  foct^ 
considering  its  abundance,  and  that  the  natives  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  eggs  of  the  terrestrial  AmblyrhynchuB^  which  is  idso  her- 
bivorous." f 

In  those  deposits  now  forming  by  the  sediment  washed  away  from 
the  wasting  shores  of  the  Galapagos  Islands,  the  remains  of  saurians, 
both  of  the  land  and  sea,  as  well  as  of  chelonians  and  fish,  may  be 
mingled  with  marine  shells,  without  any  bones  of  land  quadrupeds  or 
batrachian  reptiles ;  yet  even  here  we  should  expect  the  remains  of 
marine  mammalia  to  be  imbedded  in  the  strata,  for  there  are  seals, 
besides  several  kinds  of  cetacea,  on  the  Galapagian  shores ;  and,  in  this 
respect,  the  parallel  between  the  modem  fauna,  above  described,  and 
the  ancient  one  of  the  lias  would  not  hold  good. 

Sudden  destruction  of  Saurians. — It  has  been  remarked,  and  truly, 
that  many  of  the  fish  and  saurians,  found  fossil  in  the  lias,  must 
have  met  with  sudden  death  and  immediate  burial;  and  that  the 
destructive  operation,  whatever  may  have  been  its  nature,  was  often 
repeated. 

"  Sometimes,"  says  Dr.  Buckland,  "  scarcely  a  single  bone  or  scale 
has  been  removed  firom  the  place  it  occupied  during  life ;  which  could 
not  have  happened  had  the  uncovered  bodies  of  these  saurians  been 

*  'AfiSXiCy  ambly$j  blant ;  l)(ryx(K,  rhynchut^  snout 
f  Darwin*8  Journal,  chap.  zix. 
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left,  even  for  a  few  hours,  exposed  to  ptitre&ction,  and  to  the  attacks 
of  fishes  and  other  smaller  animals  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea."  *  Not 
only  are  the  skeletons  of  the  Ichthyosaurs  entire,  but  sometimes  the  con- 
tents of  their  stomachs  still  remain  between  their  ribs,  as  before  remark- 
ed, so  that  we  can  discover  the  particular  species  offish  on  which  they 
lived,  and  the  form  of  their  excrements.  Not  unfrequently  there  are 
layers  of  these  coprolites,  at  different  depths  in  the  lias,  at  a  distance 
from  any  entire  skeletons  of  the  marine  lizards  from  which  they  were 
derived;  "  as  if,"  says  Sir  H.  de  la  Beche,  ''the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
sea  received  small  sudden  accessions  of  matter  from  time  to  time, 
covering  up  the  coprolites  and  other  exuvise  which  had  accumulated 
during  the  intervals."  f  .  It  is  frirther  stated  that,  at  Lyme  Regis,  those 
BurflEtces  only  of  the  coprolites  which  lay  uppermost  at  the  bottom  of 
the  sea  have  suffered  partial  decay,  from  the  action  of  water  before 
they  were  covered  and  protected  by  the  muddy  sediment  that  has 
afterwards  permanently  enveloped  them.| 

Numerous  specimens  of  the  Calamary  or  pen-and-ink  fish  {Geoteuthis 
BollensiSf  Schuble  sp.)  have  also  been  met  with  in  the  lias  at  Lyme, 
with  the  iuk-bags  still  distended,  containing  the  ink  in  a  dried  state, 
chiefly  composed  of  carbon,  and  but  slightly  impregnated  with  car- 
bonate of  lime.  These  cephalopoda,  therefore,  must,  like  the  saurians, 
have  been  soon  buried  in  sediment ;  for,  if  long  exposed  after  death, 
the  membrane  containing  the  ink  would  have  decayed.§ 

As  we  know  that  river-fish  are  sometimes  stifled,  even  in  their 
own  element,  by  muddy  water  during  floods,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  the  periodical  discharge  of  large  bodies  of  turbid  fresh  water 
into  the  sea  may  be  still  more  fatal  to  marine  tribes.  In  the  ''  Prin- 
ciples of  Greology "  I  have  shown  that  large  quantities«of  mud  and 
drowned  animals  have  been  swept  down  into  the  sea  by  rivers  during 
earthquakes,  as  in  Java  in  1699 ;  and  that  indescribable  multitudes  of 
dead  fishes  have  been  seen  floating  on  the  sea  after  a  discharge  of 
noxious  vapors  during  similar  convulsions.  |  But  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween such  catastrophes,  strata  may  have  accumulated  slowly  in  the 
sea  of  the  liaa,  some  being  formed  chiefly  of  one  description  of  shell, 
such  as  ammonites,  others  of  gryphites. 

From  the  above  remarks  the  reader  will  infer  that  the  lias  is  for  the 
most  part  a  marine  deposit  Some  members,  however,  of  the  series, 
especially  in  the  lowest  part  of  it,  have  an  estuary  character,  and  must 
have  been  formed  within  the  influence  of  rivers.  In  Gloucestershire, 
where  the  lias  of  the  West  of  England  is  well  developed,  it  is  divisible 
into  an  upper  mass  of  sand  and  shale  with  a  base  of  marlstone,  and  a 
lower  series  of  shales  with  underlying  limestones  and  shales.  We 
leam  from  the  researches  of  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Brodie,^  that  in  the  inferior 

•  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  125.  f  Geological  Researches,  p.  384. 

X  Buckland,  Bridgew.  Treat.,  p.  807.  §  Buckland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  p.  807. 

I  See  Principles,  Index,  Lancerote,  Graham  Island,  Calabria. 
^  A  History  of  Fossil  Insects,  &c.,  184G.     London. 
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of  tiliese  two  divisioiui  numeroiu  renuuns  of  inaectB  and  plants  haswm 
been  detected  in  several  places,  mingled  with  marine  sheila.  One  bud, 
rarely  exceeding  a  foot  in  thickness,  baa  been  named  the  ^  insect  lime- 
stone.'' It  passes  upwards  into  a  shale  containing  O^prig  and  IMkmrm^ 
and  is  charged  with  the  wing^sases  of  seyeral  genera  of  coleoptera,  and 

with  some  neaily  entire  beeUes,  of 
^^^  which  the  eyes  are  preserved.    The 

nervores  of  tiie  wings  of  nearopieroiu 
insects  (fig.  460)  are  beantifnlly  perfect 
in  this  bed.  Ferns,  with  cycads  and 
leaves  of  monocotyledonons  plants^ 
and  some  apparently  bracldsh  and 
'^'i^SCiS^'^.l?  ftediwateP8hell«.«KX>mi«i,ytheiD«cto 
&  Brodte.)  in  several  places,  while  in  others  m^ 

rine  shells  predominate,  the  foarik 
varying  apparently  as  we  examine  the  bed  nearer  or  farther  from  the 
ancient  land,  or  the  source  whence  the  freshwater  was  derived.  Tbatt 
are  two,  or  even  three,  bands  of  "-  insect  limestone  ^  in  several  sectiona^ 
and  they  have  been  ascertained  by  Mr.  Brodie  to  retain  the  same 
lithological  and  zoological  characters  when  traced  from  the  centre  of 
Warwiclmhire  to  the  borders  of  the  southern  part  of  Wales.  After 
studying  300  specimens  of  these  insects  from  the  lias,  Mr.  Westwood 
declares  that  they  comprise  both  wood-eating  and  herb-devouring 
beetles,  of  the  Linnean  genera  Ektier^  CarabuSy  &c,  besides  grass 
hoppers  (Oryllus),  and  detached  wings  of  dragon-flies  and  mayfiiee, 
or  insects  referable  to  the  Linnean  genera,  Libellula,  Ephemera^  Hemero- 
biuSy  and  Panorpa,  in  all  belonging  to  no  less  than  twenty-four  fiEunilies. 
The  size  of  Hhc  species  is  usually  small,  and  such  as  taken  alone 
would  imply  a  temperate  climate ;  but  many  of  the  associated  organic 
remains  of  other  classes  must  lead  to  a  different  conclusion. 

Fossil  plants. — Among  the  vegetable  remains  of  the  Lias,  several 

species  of  Zamia  have  been  found  at 
rig.  4Ct  Lyme  Regis,  and  the  remains  of  conifer- 

ous plants  at  Whitby.  Fragments  of 
wood  are  common,  and  often  convert- 
ed into  limestone.  That  some  of  this 
wood,  though  now  petrified,  was  soft 
when  it  first  lay  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea^ 
is  shown  by  a  specimen  now  in  the  mu- 
seum of  the  Geological  Society  (see  fig.  461),  which  has  the  form  of 
an  ammonite  indented  on  its  surfkcc. 

M.  Ad.  Brongniart  enumerates  47  liassic  acrogens,  most  of  them 
ferns;  and  50  g^mnosperms,  of  which  39  arc  cycads  and  11  coni- 
fers. Among  the  cycads  the  predominance  of  Zamites,  and  among 
the  ferns  the  numerous  genera  with  leaves  having  reticulated  veins 
(as  in  fig.  423,  p.  411),  are  mentioned  as  botanical  characteristics  of 
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this  era*  The  absence  as  yet  from  the  Lias  and  Oolite  of  all  signs 
of  dicotyledonoos  angiosperms  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  leaves  of 
such  plants  are  frequent  in  tertiary  strata,  and  occur  in  the  Cretaceous, 
though  less  plentifully  (see  above,  p.  335).  The  an^osperms  seem, 
therefore,  to  have  been  at  the  least  comparatively  rare  in  these  older 
secondary  periods,  when  more  space  was  occupied  by  the  Cycads  and 
Conifers. 

Origin  of  the  Oolite  and  Lias. — ^If  we  now  endeavor  to  restore,  in 
imagination,  the  ancient  condition  of  the  European  area  at  the  period 
of  the  Oolite  and  Lias,  we  must  conceive  a  sea  in  which  the  growth 
of  coral-reefs  and  shelly  limestones,  after  proceeding  without  interrup- 
tion for  ages,  was  liable  to  be  stopped  suddenly  by  the  deposition  of 
clayey  sediment.  Then,  again,  the  argillaceous  matter,  devoid  of  corals, 
was  deposited  for  ages,  and  attained  a  thickness  of  hundreds  of  feet, 
until  another  period  arrived  when  the  same  space  was  again  occupied 
by  calcareous  sand,  or  solid  rocks  of  shell  and  coral,  to  be  again  suc- 
ceeded by  the  recurrence  of  another  period  of  argillaceous  deposition. 
Mr.  Conybeare  has  remarked  of  the  entire  group  of  Oolite  and  Lias, 
that  it  consists  of  repeated  alternations  of  clay,  sandstone,  and  limestone, 
following  each  other  in  the  same  order.  Thus  the  clays  of  the  lias  are 
followed  by  the  sands  of  the  inferior  oolite,  and  those  again  by  shelly 
and  coralline  limestone  (Bath  oolite,  <&C;) ;  so,  in  the  middle  oolite,, 
the  Oxford  clay  is  followed  by  calcareous  grit  and  coral-rag ;  lastly,  in 
the  upper  oolite,  the  Kimmeridge  clay  is  followed  by  the  Portland 
sand  and  limestoncf  The  clay  beds,  however,  as  Sir  H.  De  la  Becbe 
remarks,  can  be  followed  over  larger  areas  than  the  sands  or  sand- 
stones.J  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  while  the  oolitic  system 
becomes  arenaceous  and  resembles  a  coal-field  in  Yorkshire,  it  assumes 
in  the  Alps  an  almost  purely  calcareous  form,  the  sands  and  clays 
being  omitted ;  and  even  in  the  intervening  tracts  it  is  more  compli- 
cated and  variable  than  appears  in  ordinary  descriptions.  Neverthe- 
less, some  of  the  clays  and  intervening  limestones  do  retain,  in  reality, 
a  pretty  uniform  character  for  distances  of  from  400  to  600  miles  from 
east  to  west  and  north  to  south. 

According  to  M.  Thirria,  the  entire  oolitic  group  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Haute  Sadne,  in  France,  may  be  equal  in  thickness  to 
that  of  England ;  but  the  importance  of  the  argillaceous  divisions  is 
in  the  inverse  ratio  to  that  which  they  exhibit  in  England,  where  they 
are  about  equal  to  twice  the  thickness  of  the  limestones,  whereas,  in 
the  part  of  France  alluded  to,  they  reach  only  about  a  third  of  that 
thickness.§  In  the  Jura  the  clays  are  still  thinner  and  in  the  Alps 
they  thin  out  and  almost  vanish. 


*  Tableau  dee  V6g.  Foss.,  1849,  p.  106. 

f  Con.  and  Phil.,  p.  166. 

X  (}eol  Researches,  p.  337. 

g  Borates  D^Aubuisson,  torn,  ill  p.  456. 
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In  order  to  aocount  for  such  a  mocetrion  of  erentsy  we  mij  ima^ 
ine,  first,  the  bed  of  the  ocean  to  be  tilie  receptacle  for  ages  of  Una 
aigillaceoaa  sediment^  brought  by  oceanic  corrents,  which  maj  hmm 
conunnnicated  with  rivers,  or  idth  part  of  the  sea  near  a  waatii^ 
coast  HiIb  mnd  ceases,  at  length,  to  be  conveyed  to  the  same  legioii, 
eidier  becanse  the  land  which  had  previously  suffered  denudation  k 
depressed  and  submerged,  or  because  the  current  is  deflected  in  anodier 
direction  by  the  altered  shape  of  the  bed  of  the  ocean  and  neighbor- 
ing dry  land.  By  such  changes  the  water  becomes  once  more  desr 
and  fit  for  the  growth  of  stony  loophytes.  Calcareous  sand  is  than 
fimned  firom  comminuted  shell  and  coral,  or,  in  some  cases,  aienaeeoas 
matter  replaces  the  clay;  because  it  commonly  happens  ihai  the  finer 
sedimfflit,  being  first  drifted  fiuihest  from  coasts,  is  subsequently  over- 
spread by  coarse  sand,  after  the  sea  has  grown  shallower,  or  wliea 
the  land  increasing  in  extent,  whether  by  upheaval  or  by  sediment 
filling  up  parts  of  the  sea,  has  approached  nearer  to  the  spots  oceiqvied 
by  fine  mud. 

In  order  to  account  for  another  great  formation,  like  tilie  OifiMd 
day,  again  covering  one  of  coral  limestone,  we  must  suppose  a  aink- 
ing  down  like  that  which  is  now  taking  place  in  some  ezisting 
regions  of  corsl  between  Australia  and  Soutb  America.  The  oo- 
eunence  of  subsidences,  on  so  vast  a  scale,  may  have  caused  the  bod 
of  the  ocean  and  the  adjoining  land,  throu^out  great  parts  of  the 
European  area,  to  assume  a  nbape  ibvorable  to  the  deposition  of  another 
set  of  clayey  strata ;  and  this  change  may  have  been  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  events  analogous  to  that  already  explained,  and  these  again 
by  a  third  series  in  similar  order.  Both  the  ascending  and  descend- 
ing movements  may  have  been  extremely  slow,  like  those  now  going 
on  in  the  Pacific ;  and  the  growth  of  every  stratum  of  coral,  a  few  feet 
of  thickness,  may  have  required  centuries  for  its  completion,  during 
which  certain  species  of  organic  beings  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
and  others  were  introduced  in  their  place ;  so  that,  in  each  set  of  strata, 
from  the  Lias  to  the  Upper  Oolite,  some  peculiar  and  characteristic 
fossils  were  imbedded. 


gb.  xzn.] 
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CHAPTER  XXTT. 

TRIAS   OR  NEW   RED   SANDSTONE   GROUP. 

IHstfaiction  between  New  and  Old  Red  Sandstone — ^Between  Upper  and  Lower  New 
Red — ^The  Trias  and  its  three  divisions — Most  largely  devdoped  in  Gennany — 
Recognition  of  a  Marine  equivalent  of  the  Upper  Trias  in  the  Austrian  Alps — 
True  position  of  the  St.  Cassian  and  Hallstadt  Beds — 800  new  species  of  triassic 
Mollusca  and  Radiata — Links  thus  supplied  for  connecting  the  Palaeozoic  and 
Neozoic  faunas — ^Eeuper  and  its  fossils — Muschelkalk  and  fossils — ^Fossil  plants 
of  the  Bunter — ^Triassic  group  in  Ehigland — Bone-bed  of  Axmouth  and  Aust — 
Red  Sandstone  of  Warwickshire  and  Cheshire— Footsteps  of  Cheirotherium  in 
England  and  Germany — Osteology  of  tlie  Labyrinthodon — ^Whether  this  Batra- 
chian  was  identical  with  Cheirotherium — Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  Bristol — 
Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Rock-salt — Hypothesis  of  saline  volcanic  exhala- 
tions— Theory  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  from  inland  lakes  or  lagoons — Saltness 
of  the  Red  Sea — ^Triassic  coal-field  of  Eastern  Virginia,  near  Richmond — ^New 
Red  Sandstone  in  the  United  States — ^Fossil  footprints  of  birds  and  reptiles  in  the 
valley  of  the  Connecticut^ — Antiquity  of  the  Red  Sandstone  containing  them — 
Triosdio  mammifer  of  North  Carolina. 


Between  the  Lias  and  the  Coal  (or  Carboniferous  group)  there  is 
interposed,  in  the  midland  and  western  counties  of  England,  a  great 
series  of  red  loams,  shales,  and  sandstones,  to  which  the  name  of  the 
"  New  Red  Sandstone  formation "  was  first  given,  to  distiDguish  it 
from  other  shales  and  sandstones  called  the  *'  Old  Red  "  (c,  fig.  462), 
often  identical  in  mineral  character,  which  lie  immediately  beneatli 
the  coal  (6). 


e.  Old  B«d  Sandfltoiie^ 


b.  Goal 


a.  New  Bed  SaadAtone. 


The  name  of  "  Red  Marl  *'  has  been  incorrectly  applied  to  the  red 
clays  of  this  formation,  as  before  explained  (p.  13),  for  they  are  re- 
markably free  from  calcareous  matter.  The  absence,  indeed,  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  as  well  as  the  scarcity  of  organic  remains,  together 
with  the  bright  red  color  of  most  of  the  rocks  of  this  group,  causes  a 
strong  contrast  between  it  and  the  Jurassic  formations  before  described. 

Before  the  distinctness  of  the  fossil  remains  characterizing  the 
upper  and  lower  part  of  the  English  New  Red  had  been  clearly  recog- 
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nued,  it  was  found  conyenient  to  have  a  common  name  for  aD  ihe 
strata  intennediate  in  position  between  the  lias  and  Coal ;  and  the 
tenn  '^  Poikilitic  ^  was  proposed  by  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Bnek- 
landy*  from  TrouctAo^,  poikilos,  vaneffoted^  some  of  the  most  duoao- 
teristic  strata  of  this  group  having  been  caHed  variegated  by  Werner, 
from  their  exhibitmg  spots  and  streaikB  of  light-blue,  green,  and  buff 
color,  in  a  red  base. 

A  single  term,  thus  comprehending  both  Upper  and  Lower  New 
Bed,  or  the  Triassic  and  Permian  groups  of  modem  classification, 
may  still  be  useful  in  describing,  districts  where  we  have  to  speak  of 
masses  of  red  sandstone  and  shale,  referable,  in  part,  to  botili  these 
eras,  but  which,  in  the  absence  of  fossils,  it  is  impossible  to  divide. 

Trioi  or  Upper  New  Bed  Sandetane  Group. — As  the  group  of 
strata  now  to  be  considered  is  more  fully  developed  in  Germany  than 
in  England  or  France,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the 
manner  in  which  it  presents  itself  in  that  country.  It  has  been  called 
the  Trias  by  German  writers,  or  the  Triple  Group,  because  it  is  sepa- 
rable into  three  distinct  formations,  called  the  ''Eeuper,"  the 
^  Muschelkalk,"  and  the  *'  Bunter-sandstein." 

KcniDCLATuu  or  Trlab. 
Gaman.  VJraiMh.  Kn^SdL 

Mu«chelkalk,   -  .     {"'^''1^^   ~    «'«*^[  wanting  in  EngUnd. 

Bante«»dBtein.        -       Grts  big  J.      -  -    j  ^^^^^ ''"»*<-' 

Upper  Trias,  or  Keuper, — It  has  been  already  stated,  p.  419,  that 
near  the  base  of  the  Lower  Lias  are  certain  zones  of  strata,  distin- 
guished by  the  abundance  of  peculiar  species  of  ammonite,  in  one  of 
which  A,  Bucklandi,  and  in  another  still  lower  A.  Planorbis  abound. 
Id  Northwestern  Germany,  as  in  England,  beneath  these  ammonitifer- 
ous  zones,  there  occurs  a  remarkable  bone  breccia,  a  marine  formar 
tion,  the  shells  of  which  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Lias.  It  is 
filled  with  the  remains  of  fishes  and  reptiles,  almost  all  the  genera  of 
which,  and  some  even  of  the  species,  agree  with  those  of  the  subja- 
cent Trias.  Tliis  breccia  has  accordingly  been  considered  by  Profes- 
sor Quenstedt  and  other  German  geologists  of  high  authority,  as  the 
newest  or  uppermost  part  of  the  Trias.  Professor  Plieninger  found 
in  it,  in  1847,  the  molar  tooth  of  a  small  Triassic  Mammifer,  called 
by  him  Microlestes  antiquus.  Ho  inferred  its  true  nature  from  its 
double  fangs,  and  from  the  form  and  number  of  the  protuberances  or 
cusps  on  the  fiat  crown  ;  and  considering  it  as  predaceous,  probably 
insectivorous,  he  called  it  Microlestes^  from  fMncpd^f  little,  and  Ay(rr^, 

*  Buckland,  Bridgew.  Treat,  toL  ii.  p.  38. 
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a  beast  of  prey.  Soon  afterwards  he  found  a  second  tooth,  also  at 
the  same  locality,  Diegerloch,  about  two  miles  to  the  southeast  of 
Stuttgart.  Some  of  its  cusps  are  broken,  but  there  seem  to  have 
been  six  of  them  originally.  From  its  agi*eement  in  general  charac- 
ter, it  was  supposed  by  Professor  Plieninger  to  belong  to  the  same 
animal ;  but  as  it  is  four  times  as  big,  it  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
tooth  of  another  allied  species.  This  molar  is  attached  to  the  matrix 
consisting  of  sandstone,  whereas  the  tooth  (fig.  463)  is  isolated.     Sev- 

Fig.  408. 


•I- 


MicrcitaUs  antiquum  Plionlnger.    Molar  tooth,  magnified.    Upper  IVias,  Diegerloch, 

near  Stuttgart,  W&rtcmberg. 

a.  View  of  inner  side?  h.  Same,  outer  side  ? 

c.  Same  in  profile.  d.  Crown  of  same. 


Ffg.  464. 


Fig.  46&. 


I 


Microleti€8  aniiquvA,  Plien. 

View  of  same  molar  as  fig.  468.    From  a  drawing  by 

Hermann  Von  Meyer. 

a.  View  of  inner  side  ?       b.  Crown  of  same. 

c  Crown  of  the  same,  magnified. 


Molar  of  Microlestes  ?  Plion. 
4  times  as  large  as  the  fig. 
46a  From  the  Trias  of 
Diegerloch,  Stuttgart 


cral  fragments  of  bone,  differing  in  structure  from  that  of  the  asso- 
ciated saurians  and  fish,  and  believed  to  be  mammalian,  were  imbed- 
ded near  them  in  the  same  rock.  No  anatomist  had  been  able  to 
give  any  feasible  conjecture  as  to  the  affinities  of  this  minute  quadru- 
ped until  Dr.  Falconer,  in  1857,  recognized  an  unmistakable  resem- 
blance between  its  teeth  and  the  two  back  molars  of  his  new  genus 
Plagiaulax  (see  above,  fig.  373,  p.  383),  from  the  Purbeck  strata. 
This  would  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Microlestes  was  marsupial 
and  plant-eating. 

In  Wiirtemberg  there  are  two  bone-beds,  namely,  that  containing 
the  Microlestes,  which  has  just  been  described,  which  constitutes,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  uppermost  member  of  the  Trias,  and  another  of 
still  greater  extent,  and  still  more  rich  in  the  remains  of  fish  and 
reptiles,  which  is  of  older  date,  intervening  between  the  Keuper  and 
Muschelkalk. 

The  genera  SaurichtkySj  HyhoduSy  and  Oyrolepis,  are  found  in 
both  these  breccias,  and  one  of  the  species,  Saurichthys  Mongeoti,  is 
common  to  both  bone-beds,  as  is  also  a  remarkable  reptile  called 

28 
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NothomiKTiu  mtnbitu.  T\m  Mnriui  called  S^odo*  by  H.  Von 
Meyer,  of  the  Thecodont  &niily,  is  another  Tiuaaic  foim,  °'-~"'rtinl 
at  Diegeiloch  wiUi  UtervUMla. 

Beneath  this  bone-breccia  follows  the  regular  series  of  strats  eaDed 
Kenper,  which  in  Wartemberg  is  abont  1000  feet  thick  It  !■  divided 
by  Alberti  into  undatone,  gypsum,  and  carbonaceons  slate  day.* 
Remuns  of  reptiles  called  JiTo^otaurut  and  Pkybxmana  bare  beeo 
feimd  in  it  with  LaiyrMthodtm ;  tbe 
detached  teeth,  also,  of  placoid  fish  aod 
of  'ays,  and  of  the  genera  Satmek&jp 
and  Gyrt^^  (figs.  481,  489,  p.  442). 

The  plants  of  the  Keaper  are  generio- 
ally  very  analogous  to  those  of  tbe  lias 
and  oolite,  consisting  of  ferns,  eqniset*- 
ceoos  plants,  cycads,  and  conifers,  with 
a  tew  donbtful  monocotyledons.  A  few 
t.  (Stb.  j)rM-  species  such  as  SquitetiUt  eolumnaru, 
nHaust  of    are  common    to  this    aronp  and    the 

■mill  pOCtiQB  <<  (MM  ...  ^  '^ 

BHgiUKd.    Knpa.  OOllte. 

St.  Cattian  md  HaUtUtdt  Becl».—Tba 
sandstones  and  clay  of  the  Kenper  resemble  the  deposita  of  esto- 
aries  and  a  shallow  sea  near  the  land,  and  afford,  in  the  N.  W.  of 
Oermsny,  as  in  France  and  En^and,  bnt  a  scanty  representation  of 
the  marine  life  of  that  period.  We  might,  however,  have  anticipated, 
from  its  rich  reptilian  fanna,  that  the  contemporaneous  inhabitants  of 
the  sea  of  the  Keuper  period  would  be  very  nnmerous,  should  we 
ever  have  nn  opportunity  of  bringing  their  remsins  to  light  This,  it 
is  believed,  has  at  length  been  accomplbhed,  by  the  position  now 
assigned  to  certain  Alpine  rocks  called  the  "  St.  Cassian  beds,"  the 
tme  place  of  which  in  the  scries  was  until  lutely  a  subject  of  mnch 
doubt  and  discussion.  For  valuable  researches  relating  to  these  for- 
mations, we  arc  indebted  to  niany  emineut  geologists,  especially  to 
MM,  Von  Buch,  E,  de  Beaumont,  Murchison,  Sedgwick,  and  Klip- 
stein,  and  in  Switzerland  to  MM.  Escber  and  Mcrian,  and  more  lately 
in  Austria  to  'MM.  Von  Uaucr,  Sucss,  Humes,  and  Giimbel.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  Uallstadt  beds  on  the  Northern  flanks  of  the 
AuBtrinii  Alps  correspond  in  age  with  the  St.  Cassian  beds  on  their 
Bouthovn  declivity,  and  tbe  Austrian  geologists  hence  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  Uallstadt  formation  is  referable  to  the  period  of  the 
Upper  Trias.  Assuming  this  conclusion  to  be  correct,  we  become 
acquainted  suddenly  and  nuexpectedly  with  a  rich  marine  fauna  be- 
longing to  a  period  previously  believed  to  be  very  barren  of  oi^nic 
remuns,  bee  huso  In  England,  France,  and  Northern  Germany  the 
Upper  Trias  is  chiefly  represented  by  beds  of  fresh  or  brackish-water 
origin.     Mr.  Edward  Sucss,  of  Vienna,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 

*  Uonog.  des  Banten  Suidsteins. 
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several  memoirs  on  the  rocks  in  question,  has  favored  me  with  the 
following  summary  of  the  order  of  succession  of  the  Hallstadt  beds 
in  the  Austrian  Alps,  which  I  had  an  opportunity,  when  travelling  in 
the  autunm  of  1856,  of  verifying  in  company  with  Mr.  Giimbel,  of 
Munich. 

The  uppermost  strata  first  enumerated  immediately  underlie  the 
Lower  Lias  of  the  Swabian  Jura.  This  lias  is  represented  near 
Vienna  by  a  brown  limestone,  containing  Ammonites  Bucklandiy  A, 
Canybeariiy  cfec. 


Strata  below  the  Lias  in  the  Austrian  Alps,  in  Descending  Order. 


1.  Eocssen  beds. 

(Synonyms,  Upper  St 
Cassian  beds  of  Escher 
and  Merian.) 


2.  Dachstdn  beds. 


3.  Hallstadt  beds 
(or  St  Cassian). 


4.  A.  Outtenstein  beds. 
B,  Werfen  beds,  basa 

of  Upper  Trias  ? 
Lower  Trias   of  some 

geologists. 


Gray  and  black  limestone,  with  calcareous  marls  hay- 
ing a  thickness  of  about  50  feet  Among  the 
fossils,  Brachiopoda  very  numerous;  some  few 
species  common  to  the  genuine  Lias ;  many  pecu- 
liar. Avicula  contorta^  Pecten  Vdloniensis^  Car- 
dium  Khmticum^  Avicula  inceauivalvis^  Spirifer 
Munsierij  Dav.  Strata  containmg  the  above  fos- 
sils alternate  with  the  Dachstein  beds,  lying  next 
below. 

White  or  grapsh  Umestone,  often  in  beds  3  or  4  feet 
thick.  Total  thickness  of  the  formation  above 
2000  feet  Upper  part  fossiliferous,  with  some 
strata  composed  of  corals.  (lAthodendron.)  Lower 
portion  without  fossils.  Among  the  characteristic 
shells  are  Hcmicardium  Wxdferiiy  M^alodon  tri- 
queter^  and  other  large  bivalves. 

Red,  pink,  or  white  marble,  from  800  to  1000  feet  in 
thickness,  containing  more  than  800  species  of  ma- 
rine fossils,  for  the  most  part  moUusca.  Many  spe- 
cies of  Orihoceraa.  True  Amnu>Hite8y  besides 
Ceratitc8  and  Gonialilea^  Belemnitea  (rare),  jPor- 
(xlUa^  Pleurotomariay  TrochuSy  Afonotia  ituinaria, 
&c. 
'  A,  Black  and  gray  limestone 
150  feet  thick,  alternating 
with  the  underlying  Wer- 
fen beds. 
B.  Red  and  green  shale  and 
sandstone,  with  Salt  i^nd 
Gypsum. 


Among  the  fossils  are 
Ceratitet  easnanua^ 
Mj/aeitea  fcuactair 
n«,  NaiieeUa  cot- 
tata,  &c 


In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  rocks  above  mentioned,  the  Eoessen 
and  Dachstein  beds  have  been  referred  by  some  to  the  Lias,  by  others 
to  the  Trias,  while  many  have  considered  them  to  be  of  intermediate 
date.  But  Mr.  Suess  has  shown  that  the  Koessen  beds  correspond  to 
the  upper  bone-bed  of  Swabia,  in  which  the  Microlestes  was  found 
(see  p.  432),  and  the  same  geologist  remarks  that  some  of  the  fossils 
of  the  beds  1  and  2  are  identical  with  the  Irish  "  Portrush  beds  "  of 
General  Portlock,  described  in  his  Report  on  Londonderry.  The 
Koessen  beds  have  been  traced  for  100  geographical  miles  from  near 
Geneva  to  the  environs  of  Vienna. 

The  German  geologists  are  now  generally  agreed,  as  already  stated^ 
that  the  Hallstadt  and  St.  Cassian  beds  are  of  the  age  of  the  lower 
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part  of  tin  Kenper  or  Upper  TnM ;  but  irhether  ihe  Wer&a  mad- 
■tone,  No.  4,  ihonld  form  part  of  tlie  same  teriee,  or,  aa  Von  Haaer 
inclines  to  beliere,  ahonld  be  daaaed  u  the  equinlont  of  "  Ute  Ban- 
ter or  Lover  TrUs,"  is  still  nndetermineiL  The  absence  of  wdl- 
cbaiacterized  Unschelkalk  fowils  in  the  Austrian  Alps  rendna  thia 
point  ver^  difficult  to  decide.  Sich  deposits  of  salt,  assooiatod  vitli 
the  Wei^  beds,  hare  inclined  some  geologists  to  presnine  that  tJiey 
belong  to  the  Upper  Tiiaa.  Should  they  be  classed  as  **  Bnntn,"  tlte 
GnttenstMn  limestone  would  then  coirespond  in  position  irith  the 
Hnschelkalk,  but  no  Mnschdkalk  fossils  have  ever  been  met  with  in 
it  OT  in  the  Werfen. 

Among  the  800  species  of  fossils  of  the  Hallstadt  and  6L  Casaian 
beds,  manj  are  still  nndescribed;  some  are  of  new  and  peculiar 
genera,  as  SeviioiUma,  fig.  467,  Platyiloma,  fig.  488,  among  the 
Gaatert^Mxla ;  and  XoRmeiia,  fig.  469,  among  the  Brachiopods. 


Platyiloma  SattU, 


SaiUiflmiui,  Bt.  Ctadu. 


XbiUiKifti  fwalonfl,  Wlumun. 
a.  DocMl  Tiew.  nitanl  Hit. 
6.  Ventral  view,  pirl  of  (bs  conTcne  Tmlnl  Tslye  remoTea  lo  tioir  tb«  iBtarlor  ffi 

dona]  nlTo  uid  lU  tmcuUt  lmi»eigloDi.     One  of  Um  iplnl  pnxeuu  I*  aca 

tbnHigh  the  InDtlDCCDt  ibelL 


(f.  Id 
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The  following  table  of  genera  of  marine  shells  from  the  Hallstadt 
and  St.  Osssian  beds,  drawn  up  on  the  joint  authority  of  MM.  Snesa 
and  Woodward,  shows  how  many  connecting  links  between  the  faona 
of  primary  and  secondary  rocks  are  supplied  by  the  St.  Cassion  and 
Hallstadt  beds. 
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Genera  of  Fossil  Mollusca  in  the  St,  Cassian  and  Halhtadt  Beds. 

Oommon  to  Older  Roduk       Chaneteristio  TrioMie  Gonen.      CoiiuD<m  to  Newer  Boek« 


Gyrtooeras. 

Orthoceras. 

Ooniadtes. 
*Loxonema. 
*HolopeUa. 

Murchisonia. 

Euomphalos. 

Poroellia. 
^Megalodon. 

Cyrtia. 


Ceratites. 
Scoliostoma  (or 
CochleaHa), 
Naticella. 
Platystoma. 
Ifloarca. 
Pleurophorus. 
Myophoria. 
Monotis. 
Koninckia. 


AmmoniteflL 
*Belemmte8. 
♦Nerinaea. 

Opis. 

Gardita. 

Trigonia. 

MyocoDchuB. 

Ostreo.     1  sp. 

Plicatula. 

Thecidium. 


The  genera  marked  by  an  asterisk  are  given  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  SaesA,  the 
rest  on  that  of  Mr.  Woodward  from  fossils  of  the  St  Cassian  rocks  in  the  British 
Museum. 

The  first  column  marks  the  last  appearance  of  several  genera  which 
are  characteristic  of  Palaeozoic  strata.  The  second  shows  those  genera 
which  arc  characteristic  of  the  Upper  Trias,  either  as  peculiar  to  it  or 
as  reaching  their  maximum  of  development  at  this  era.  The  third 
column  marks  the  first  appearance  of  genera  destined  to  become  more 
abundant  in  later  ages. 

As  the  Orthoceras  had  never  been  met  with  in  the  marine  Mus- 
chelkalk,  much  surprise  was  naturally  felt  that  7  or  8  species  of  the 
genus  should  appear  in  the  Hallstadt  beds,  assuming  these  last  to  be- 
long to  the  Upper  Trias.  Among  these  species  are  some  of  large  di- 
mensions, associated  with  large  Ammonites  with  foliated  lobes,  a  form 
never  seen  before  so  low  in  the  series,  while  the  Orthoceras  had  never 
been  seen  so  high.  But  the  latter  genus  has  also  been  met  with  in 
the  Adnet,  or  lias  strata  of  Austria,  as  I  was  assured  in  1856  by  several 
eminent  geologists  of  Germany. 

Professor  Ramsay  has  lately  made  a  careful  analysis  of  the  lists  giv- 
en by  Bronn  of  104  genera  and  774  species  of  fossils,  derived  fix)m  the 
St.  Cassian  beds,  of  all  classes  of  the  animal  kingdom,  nearly  the  whole 
of  them  invcrtebrata ;  and  he  has  also  made  an  analysb  of  another  list 
of  79  genera  and  427  species  of  fossils  from  the  same  beds,  drawn  up 
by  a  skilful  naturalist,  the  late  Count  Munster.  The  results  arrived  at 
in  both  cases  agree  very  closely,  proving  that  somewhat  less  that  one- 
third  of  the  St.  Cassian  fossils  have  a  primary  or  palseozoic,  and  two- 
thirds  of  them  a  secondary  or  mesozoic  character.  There  would  be 
nothing  wonderful  or  anomalous  in  such  a  result,  were  it  not  that  the 
fossils  of  the  Muschelkalk,  which  arc  supposed  to  be  older  than  the 
St.  Cassian  beds,  contain  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  primary 
types,  so  that  a  palaeontologist  would  naturally  presume,  says  Professor 
Ramsay,  that  the  St.  Cassian  beds  were  a  stage  nearer  in  time  than  is 
the  Muschelkalk  to  the  Permian  period.  Bronn,  accordingly,  in  draw- 
ing up  his  catalogue,  placed  the  St.  Cassian  beds  in  that  position,  or 
as  intermediate  between  the  Bunter-sandstein  and  the  Upper  Per- 
mian, or  Zeckstein.     It  must,  I  think,  be  admitted  that,  were  we  not 
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oontrolled  by  the  decided  opinion  as  to  the  order  of  mperpoution  to 
which  the  moat  able  living  nureyon  of  the  AoBtnan  Alps  hare  come, 
we  Bboi^  natnrallj  take  for  granted,  when  presented  with  Boch  a  Mo- 
tion as  that  ^reu  at  p.  435,  that  the  Mnachelkalk,  if  it  happened  to 
be  present  at  Hallstadt,  wonld  have  overlud  the  bed  No.  3,  inate«d  of 
having  to  be  intercalated  between  Noa.  S  and  4,  or  even  placed  beknr 
No.  4. 

'Whatever  ambiguity  may  still  remain  in  many  minds  respecting  the 
precise  chronol<^cal  relations  of  the  St.  Cassian  beds,  no  one  qoea- 
tions  that  they  are  Triassic,  and  they  have  entirely  diuipsted  the  no- 
tion formerly  entert^ed  as  to  the  marine  fanna  of  the  whole  Triaaaic 
era  having  been  poverty-stricken.  Hie  St  Cassian  fauna,  moreover, 
leads  us  to  expect  that,  should  we  hereafter  have  an  opportunity  of 
studying  the  marine  foswls  of  the  lowest  division  of  the  Bunter  sand- 
stone, the  present  break  between  the  Palaozoic  and  Neozoic  fbims  will 
almost  entirely  disappear. 

The  nest  member  of  the  Trias  in  Germany,  the  IftueJuiialk, 
which  underlies  the  Pauper  before  described,  consists  chiefly  of  ■ 
compact  grayish  limestone,  but  includes  beds  of  dolomite  in  many 
places,  together  with  gypsnm  and  rock  salt.  This  limestone,  a  fbrmk- 
tioD  wholly  unrepresented  in  England,  abounds  in  fossil  shells,  as  the 
name  implies.  Among  the  Cephalopoda  there  arc  no  belemnites,  and 
no  ammonites  with  foliated  sutures,  as  in  the  liaa  and  oolite  as  well 
as  in  the  Hallstadt  beds ;  but  we  find  inst«ad  a  genus  allied  to  the 
Ammonite,  colled  Ceratiles  by  De  Ilann;  in  which  the  descending 
lobes  (sec  a,  6,  c,  fig.  4T0)  tenuinatc  in  afew  small  denticutations  point- 


cnlBt«d  outUiit  ot  Uie  iFptii  dlilng  the  cbuoben. 


ing  inwards,  the  saddles  being  plane.  Among  the  bivalve  shells,  the 
Pondonia  mtnufa,  Goldf.  (Estheria  minuta,  Bronu),  (ace  fig.  471),  is 
abundant,  ranging  through  the  Eeuper,  Muschelkalk,  and  Bunter- 
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sandstein ;  and  Avieula  toeialii  (flg.  473),  havlDg  a  similar  range,  is 
fooDd  in  great  Dnmbers  in  the  MoscheUcalk  of  Germany,  France,  and 
Poland. 


Hie  abundance  of  the  heads  and  stems  of  lily  encrinit«s,  Enerinut 
liliifarmis  (fig.  473),  {or  EncrimUi  monUiformh),  shows  the  slow 
manner  in  which  sorac  beds  of  this  limestone  have 
f*  *™-  been  formed    in    clear    sea-water.      The    starfish 

called  A»pidnra  lorieata  (fig.  474)  is  as  yet  pecu- 
liar to  the  Muschelkalk.     In  the  same  formation  are 


Bnntcr-iuiliUla 
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fcmid  the  ftkoll  and  teefih  of  a  repCfle  of  flie  genw  Pkwodut  (aee  tg, 
475),  which  was  referred  oiigiiiany  by  Connt  Mtbuter,  and  aftenmda 
bj  Agawriis,  to  the  cbus  of  fiahes.  But  more  perfect  apecunena 
Ued  ProfeflBor  Owen,  in  1858,  to  phow  that  this  foaail  animal 
Saorian  reptile,  which  probably  fed  on  aheU-bearing  moUnaka^  and 
naed  ita  abort  and  flat  teeth,  ao  thicUy  coated  with  enamel,  for 
ponnding  and  cmahing  the  ahella.* 

BumUr-mnditehL 

The  Bunier-mindMtem  conaiata  of  Tarioua-colored  Bandatonea^  doilo- 
mitea,  and  red  clays,  with  some  beda,  especially  in  the  Harti^  of  cal- 
caieooa  pisolite  or  roe-stone,  the  whole  aometimea  attaining  a  thick- 
nesa  of  more  than  1000  feet  The  aandatone  of  the  Yosgea,  aoe<nd- 
ing  to  Yon  Meyer,  ia  proved,  by  the  preaence  of  Lahyrmtkodom  and 
other  foaula,  to  belong  to  thia  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic  groop. 
At  Snlsbad  (or  Soolta-lealMdns),  near  Strasbuig,  on  the  flanka  of  the 
Yosgea,  many  plants  have  been  obtained  from  the  ^  Bunter,**  enp^ 
ciaUy  conifers  of  the  extinct  genus  Fo/tzta,  peculiar  to  thia  period^  in 
which  eren  the  fructification  has  been  preserved.     (See  fig.  476.) 

Out  of  thirty  species  of  ferns,  cycads,  conifers,  and  other  plantar 
enumerated  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  in  1849,  aa  coming  from  the 
''CMa  bigarr^,"  or  Bunter,  not  one  is  conmion  to  the  Eeuper.f  Thia 
difierence,  however,  may  arise,  partly  from  the  feet  that  the  flora  of 
the  "  Bunter  "  has  been  almost  entirely  derived  from  one  district  (the 
neighborhood  of  Strasbur^),  and  its  peculiarities  may  be  locaL 

The  footprints  of  a  reptile  (Lahyrinthodon)  have  been  observed  on 
the  clays  of  this  member  of  the  Trias,  near  Hildbuighausen,  in  Sax- 
ony, impressed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  beds,  and  standing  out  as 
casts  in  relief  fr^m  the  under  sides  of  incumbent  slabs  of  sandstone. 
To  these  I  shall  again  allude  in  the  sequel ;  they  attest,  as  well  as  the 
accompanying  ripple-marks,  and  the  tracks  which  traverse  the  clays, 
the  gradual  deposition  of  the  beds  of  this  formation  in  shallow  water, 
and  sometimes  between  high  and  low  water. 

Triasiic  Or<mp  in  England. 

The  Trias  or  New  Red  series  of  England  is  subdivided  by  Pro- 
fessor Ramsay  in  the  following  manner : 

i  Eoessen  or  Penarth  beds  (Aviada  coniorta  zone). 
Eeuper  •<  New  Red  Marl,  with  streaks  of  Sandstone. 

(  Wliite  and  Brown  Sandstone  and  Mari. 

(  Upper  Variegated  Sandstone. 
Banter  <  Conglomerate  or  Pebble  beds. 

( Lower  Variegated  Marble. 

*  Owen,  PhiL  Trans.,  1858,  p.  169. 

f  Tableau  des  Genres  de  V6g.  Foss.,  Diet  Univ.,  1849. 
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Different  members  of  the  above  groap'rest  in  England,  in  some 
region  or  other,  on  almost  erety  piincipal  member  of  the  palieozoic 
series,  on  C&mbri&n,  Siluriftn,  Devonian,  Carbon ifcrons,  and  Permiaii 
rocks,  and  there  is  evidence  everprhere  of  disturbance,  contortion, 
partial  upheaval  into  land,  and  vast  denudations  which  the  older 
rocks  nnderwent  before  and  during  the  deposition  of  the  successive 
strata  of  the  New  Bed  Sandstone  gronp.  It  was  stated  (p.  419)  that 
the  Lower  laaa  in  tho  southwest  of  England  cont^ned  near  its  base 
strata  charoctcnEed  by  Ammonitu  planorbti,  below  which  beds  with 
many  reptilian  lemains  sometimes  occur. 

Still  lower,  on  the  boundaiy  line  between  tho  Lias  and  Trias,  cer- 
tain cream-colored  limestonea,  called  "White  Lias  by  Smith,  are  found 
usually,  but  not  always,  without  fossils.  These  white  beds  have  late- 
ly been  referred  by  Mr.  Chas.  Moore  to  what  he  calls  the  Rhtetic  beds,* 
because  largely  developed  in  the  Rhietian  Alps,  and  which  are  tho 
same  as  the  Kocasen  beds  of  Germany,  No,  1,  p.  435.  The  marine 
organic-  remains  observed  in  them  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  show 
that  they  appertain  to  the  highest  member  of  the  Upper  Trias,  in 
which  occur  the  sandstones  and  shales  with  Aeieuta  eontorta  (fig.  479), 
together  with  other  fossil  shells  belonging  to  the  same  zone  in  (rer- 
many,  France,  and  Lombardy.  Among  the  most  abundant  of  the 
shells  ia  all  these  countries  is  the  above-mentioned  AvicuUt  (fig.  479), 
and  with  it  Cardium  rkceticum  (fig.  477)  and  PeeUn  ValotiUntit 
(fig.  47i 
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Triu.  Trtu. 

The  principal  member  of  this  group  has  been  called  by  Dr.  Wright 
the  Avicala  eontorta  hcd,t  as  this  shell  is  very  abundant,  and  has  s 
wide  range  in  Europe.  General  Portlock  first  described  the  forma- 
tion aa  it  occurs  at  Fortrush,  in  Antrim,  where  the  Avieula  eontorta 
is  accompanied  by  Peeten  Valoniennt,  as  in  Germany.  The  beds 
under  consideration,  although  of  moderate  thickness,  are  already  rich 
in  synonyms,  as,  besides  the  German  names  mentioned  at  page  43S 

*  Hoore,  Rhtetic  Bods,  Quart.  GeoL  Joarn.,  IBSl,  vol  xril 

\  Dr.  Wrigbt,  on  IJaa  and  Booe-bed,  Quut  GeoL  Journ.,  1800,  vol  m. 
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and  the  Bone-bed  series  of  many  geologists,  as  well  as  the  Bh»lae  beda 
of  Mr.  G.  Moore,  it  has  lately  been  named  the  Penarth  beds  by  the 
GoTemment  surveyors  of  Great  Britain,  from  Penarth,  near  CiHrdi£( 
in  Olamoiganshire,  where  these  strata  are  finely  exhibited  in  the 
aeaHsliflEB. 

The  best-known  member  of  the  group,  a  thin  band  or  bone4>reeei% 
IS  conspicnoos  among  the  black  shales  in  the  neighborhood  of  Azmonth, 
in  Devonshire,  and  in  the  clifib  of  Westbnry-on-Seyem,  as  well  as  rt 
Anat  and  other  places  on  the  borders  of  the  British  Channel  It 
abounds  in  the  remains  of  sanrians  and  fish,  and  was  formeriy  rlinnod 
as  the  lowest  bed  of  the  Idas ;  but  Sir  P.  Egerton  first  pointed  oat,  in 
1841,  that  it  should  be  referred  to  the  Upper  New  Bed  Sandstone^ 
becaose  it  contained  an  assemblage  of  fos^  fish  which  are  either 
peculiar  to  this  stratum,  or  belong  to  species  well  known  in  the  Miui- 
chelkalk  of  Germany.  These  fish  belong  to  the  genera  AcrodmBf 
Hybodu8^  OyroUjM^  and  Saurickihyi. 

Among  those  common  to  the  English  bone-bed  and  the  Muscfaelkalk 
of  Germany  are  Hyhodu$  plieaHUi  (fig.  480),  Sauriehtkyt  apieaUt  (fig. 
481),  OyrolepU  tenuistriatus  (fig.  482),  and  G.  AlhertU.  Bemains  of 
sanrians,  Plesiotaurus  among  others,  have  also  been  found  in  the  bone* 
bed,  and  plates  of  an  Encrinus. 

Fla.481.  fl^tfS. 

FI«.480L 


If^bodvs  plicaiUis.    Teeth.    Bone-bed, 
Anst  and  Axmouth. 

8a%uridithy»  apicalU,  Oyroltpis  ienuUtriattu, 
Tooth;  nat.  size,  and  Scale;  nat  aixe  and 
magnified.   Azmonth.       magntfled.     Azmootb. 

In  certain  gray  indurated  marls  below  the  bone-bed,  Mr.  Dawkins 
found,  at  Watchett,  on  the  coast  of  Somersetshire,  in  1863,  a  two-£Einged 
molar  tooth  of  a  fossil  mammifer  of  the  Microlestes  family.  Mr.  Chas. 
Moore  had  previously  discovered  twenty-seven  teeth  of  mammalia  of  the 
same  family  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  in  the  contents  of  a  vertical 
fissure  traversing  a  mass  of  carboniferous  limestone.  The  top  of  this 
fissure  nmst  have  communicated  with  the  bed  of  the  Triassic  sea,  and 
probably  at  a  point  not  far  from  the  ancient  shore  on  which  the  small 
marsupials  of  that  era  abounded. 

The  strata  of  red  and  green  marl,  which  follow  the  bone-bed  in  the 
descending  order  at  Axmouth  and  Aust,  are  destitute  of  organic  remains : 
as  is  the  case,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  corresponding  beds  in  almost 
every  part  of  England.     But  fossils  have  been  found  at  a  few  localities 

sandstones  of  this  formation,  in  Worcestershire  and  Warwickshire, 
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and  among  them  the  bivalve  ahell  called  Potidonia  minula,  Oold£, 
before  mentioned  (fig.  471,  p.  439). 

The  member  of  the  Engliah  "  New  Bed"  cont^bg  this  ahell,  va 
those  parts  of  England,  ia,  according  to  Sir  Roderick  Murchison  and 
Ur.  Sbickland,  600  feet  thick,  and  consists  chieflj*  of  red  marl  or  slate, 
with  a  baud  of  sandstone.  Ichthyodornlites,  or  spines  of  Syhodvt, 
teeth  of  fishes,  and  footprints  of  reptiles  were  obsen'ed  by  tho  same 
goolo^ts  in  these  strata ;  *  and  the  remans  of  a  sauritin,  called  Rhyn- 
ehoiaurut,  have  been  found  in  this  portion  of  the  Trias  at  Grinsell,  near 
Shrewsbury. 

In  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  the  gypseous  and  saliferous  red  shales 
and  clays  of  tho  Trios  fire  between  1000  aud  1600  feet  thick.  In 
some  places  lenticolar  masses  of  rock-salt  are  interpolated  between 
the  aigillaceouB  beds,  the  origin  of  which  will  be  spoken  of  in  the 
sequel. 

The  lower  division  or  English  representative  of  the  "  Buntor"  atluns 
a  thickness  of  600  feet  in  the  counties  last  mentioned.  Beudcs  red 
.  and  green  shales  and  red  sandstones,  it  comprises  much  soft  white 
qnartzose  sandstone  in  which  the  trunks  of  silicificd  trctss  have  been 
met  with  at  AUesley  Hill,  near  Coventry.  Several  of  them  were  a  foot 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  some  yards  in  length,  decidedly  of  conifer- 
ous wood,  and  showing  rings  of  annual  growtli.f  Impressions,  also, 
of  the  footsteps  of  animals  have  been  detected  in  Lancashire  and  Che- 
shire in  this  formation.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  occur  a  few 
miles  from  Liverpool,  in  the  whitish  (juartzoso  sandstone  of  Stortou 
Hill,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mersey.  They  bear  a  close  resem- 
blance to  tracks  first  observed  in  a  member  of  the  Upper  New  Bed 
Sandstone,  at  the  village  of  Hessebei^,  near 
HildbnrghanacD,  in  Saxony,  to  which  I  have  rig.  «* 

already  alluded.  For  many  years  these 
footprints  have  been  referred  to  a  la^e 
unknown  quadruped,  provisionally  named 
Ckeirotherium  by  Professor  Kaup,  because 
the  marks  both  of  the  fore  and  bind  feet 
resembled  impressions  made  by  a  human 
hand.  (See  fig.  483.)  The  footmarks  at 
Hessebeig  are  partly  concave,  and  partly  in 
relief;  the  former,  or  the  depressions,  are 
seen  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the  sand- 
stone slabs,  but  those  in  relief  arc  only  upon 
the  lower  surfaces,  being  in  fact  natural 
casts,  formed  in  the  subjacent  footprints  as 
in  moulds,    llie  Urgcr  impressions,  which  f 


1  to  be  those  of  the 


■  OeoL  Trans.,  Second  Scries,  toL  t.  p.  319,  &c. 

f  Bockland,  I'roc.  Geo).  Soo.,  toL  ii.  p.  139;  and  Uurchuon  sad  StricUi 
GmL  TniM.,  HiemaA  Series,  toL  t.  p.  3J7. 
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hind  foot,  are  generally  8  inches  in  length,  and  5  in  width,  and  one 
was  12  inches  long.    Near  each  large  footstep,  and  at  a  legnlar  dia- 

Tlf.48L 

s^  ^^   ^^ 

line  of  footstopt  on  dab  of  Mndfltone.    HUdblurgliftiueii,  In  Suonj. 

tance  (abont  an  inch  and  a  half),  before  it,  a  similar  print  of  a  fore 
foot,  4  inches  long  and  3  inches  wide,  occurs.  The  footsteps  follow 
each  other  in  pairs,  each  pair  in  the  same  line,  at  intervals  of  14  inches 
from  pair  to  pair.  The  large  as  well  as  the  small  steps  show  the  great 
toes  alternately  on  the  right  and  left  side ;  each  step  makes  the  print 
of  five  toes,  the  first  or  great  toe  being  bent  inwards  like  a  thnmb. 
Though  the  fore  and  hind  foot  differ  so  much  in  size,  they  are  neariy 
similar  in  form. 

The  similar  footmarks  afterwards  observed  in  a  rock  of  correspond- 
ing age  at  Stomton  Hill  were  imprinted  on  five  thin  beds  of  clay,  snpeiv 
imposed  one  upon  the  other  in  the  same  quarry,  and  separated  by  beds 
of  sandstone.  On  the  lower  surface  of  the  sandstoije  strata,  the  solid 
casts  of  each  impression  are  salient,  in  high  relief,  and  afford  models 
of  the  feet,  toes,  and  claws  of  the  animals  which  trod  on  the  clay.  On 
the  same  surfaces  Mr.  J.  Cunningham  discovered  (1889)  distinct  casts 
of  rain-drop  markings. 

As  neither  in  Germany  nor  in  England  any  bones  or  teeth  had  been 
met  with  in  the  same  identical  strata  as  the  footsteps,  anatomists  in- 
dulged, for  several  years,  in  various  conjectures  respecting  the  myste- 
rious animals  from  which  they  might  have  been  derived.  Professor 
Eaup  suggested  that  the  unknown  quadruped  might  have  been  allied 
to  the  Marsupialia  ;  for  in  the  kangaroo  the  first  toe  of  the  fore  foot 
is  in  a  similar  manner  set  obliquely  to  the  others,  like  a  thumb,  and  the 
disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet  is  also  very  great.  But 
M.  Link  conceived  that  some  of  the  four  species  of  animals  of  which 
the  tracks  had  been  found  in  Saxony  might  have  been  gigantic  Batror 
chians ;  and  Dr.  Buckland  designated  some  of  the  footsteps  as  those 
of  a  small'  web-footed  animal,  probably  crocodilian. 

In  the  course  of  these  discussions  several  naturalists  of  Liverpool, 
in  their  report  on  the  Storton  quarries,  declared  their  opinion  that 
each  of  the  thin  seams  of  clay  in  which  the  sandstone  casts  were 
moulded  had  formed  successively  a  surface  above  water,  over  which 
the  Cheirotherium  and  other  animals  walked,  leaving  impressions  of 
their  footsteps,  and  thai  each  layer  had  been  afterwards  submerged  by 
a  sinking  down  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  new  beach  was  fonned  at  low 
water  above  the  fonner,  on  which  other  tracks  were  then  made.  The 
repeated  occurrence  of  ripple-marks  at  various  heights  and  depths  in 
red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  had  been  explained  in  the  same  manner.     It 
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was  also  remarked  that  impressions  of  such  depth  and  clearness  could 
only  hare  been  made  by  animals  walking  on  the  land,  as  their  weight 
voold  have  been  insufficient  to  make  them  sink  so  deeply  in  yielding 
clay  nnder  water.     They  must,  therefore,  have  been  air-breatliers. 

When  the  inquiry  had  been  brought  to  this  point,  the  reptilian  re- 
mains dbCovered  in  the  Trias,  both  of  Germany  and  England,  were  care- 
fully examined  by  Prof.  Owen.  He  found,  after  a  microscopic  investiga- 
tion of  the  teeth  from  the  German  sandstone  called  £euper,  and  from 
the  sandstone  ofWarwick  and  Xieamington  (fig.  466),  that  neither  of 
them  could  be  referred  to  true  saurians,  although  they  had  been  named 
Maitodotuaurua  and  Phytoiaurus  by  J&ger.  It 
appeared  that  they  were  of  the  Batrackian  order,  ^  ^^^ 

and  of  gigantic  dimensions  in  comparison  with  any 
representatives  of  that  order  now  liring.  Both 
the  Ckintinental  and  English  fossil  teeth  exhibited 
a  most  compUcated  texture,  differing  from  that 
previously  observed  in  any  reptile,  whether  recent  ^   laburitMo- 

or  extinct,  but  most  nearly  analogous  to  the  Teh-     don;  ul  >1ig.    Wu- 
thyomurui.     A  section  of  one  of  these  teeth  ex-     "^"^  ™«i«««. 
hibits  a  series  of  irregular  folds,  resembling  the 
labyrinthic  windings   of  the  surface  of  the   brain ;   and  from   this 
character  Prof.  Owen  has  proposed  the  name  Labyrinihodon  for  the 
new  genus.     The  annexed  representation  (fig.  486)  of  part  of  one  is 


I.  Palp  cavil;.  Ihim  irbleti 


l^ven  from  his  "Odontography,"  plate  64  A.  The  entire  length  of 
this  tooth  is  supposed  to  have  been  abont  three  inches  and  a  half,  and 
the  breadth  at  the  base  one  inch  and  a  hatC 
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When  Pro£  Owen  had  satisfied  himself,  from  an  inspection  of  the 
ccanimn,  jaws,  and  teeth,  that  a  gigantic  BatroMan  had  existed  it 
the  period  of  the  Trias  or  Upper  New  Red  Sandstone,  he  soon  foond, 
from  the  examination  of  yarioos  bones  derived  from  the  same  forma- 
tion, that  he  coold  define  three  t^pedes  of  Labyrinthodonj  and  that  in 
tills  genus  the  hind  extremities  were  mnch  laiger  than  the  anterior 
ones.  This  circumstance,  coupled  with  the  fact  of  the  Labyrmtkodom 
having  ensted  at  the  period  when  the  Cheirotkerium  footsteps  were 
made,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  identification  of  those  tracks  with 
the  newly-discovered  Batrachian.  It  was  at  the  same  time  obeenred 
that  the  footmarks  of  Cheirothenum  were  more  like  those  of  toads 
than  of  any  other  living  animal ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  uze  of  the  three 
q^ecies  of  LabyrinthotUm  corresponded  with  the  size  of  three  different 
Idnds  of  footprints  which  had  already  been  supposed  to  belong  to 
three  distinct  Cheirotheria,  It  was  moreover  inferred,  with  confidence, 
that  the  Labyrinthodcn  was  an  air4freathing  reptile  frx)m  the  structure 
of  the  nasal  cavity,  in  which  the  posterior  outlets  were  at  the  back 
part  of  the  mouth,  instead  of  being  directly  under  the  anterior  or  ex- 
ternal nostrils.  It  must  have  respired  air  after  the  manner  of  saurtana, 
and  may  therefore  have  imprinted  on  the  shore  those  footsteps,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  could  not  have  originated  from  an  animal  walking 
under  water. 

But  the  structure  of  the  foot  is  still  wanting,  and  a  more  connected 
and  complete  skeleton  is  required  for  demonstration ;  for  the  circum- 
stantial  evidence  above  stated  is  not  strong  enough  to  produce  in  the 
minds  of  some  eminent  anatomists  the  conviction  that  the  Cheirotkerium 
and  Lahyrinthodon  are  one  and  the  same. 

Dolomitic  Conglomerate  of  Bristol, — Near  Bristol,  in  Somersetshire, 
and  in  other  countries  bordering  the  Severn,  arc  certain  strata  which 
rest  unconformably  upon  the  coal-measures,  and  consist  of  a  conglom- 
erate called  "  dolomitic,"  because  the  pebbles  of  older  rocks  contained 
in  it  are  cemented  together  by  a  red  or  yellow  base  of  dolomite.  This 
conglomerate  or  breccia  occurs  in  patches  over  the  downs  near  Bristol, 
and  upon  the  flanks  of  the  hills,  filling  up  hollows  and  irregularities  in 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  Millstone  Grit,  and  Mountain  Limestone. 
The  imbedded  fragments  are  both  rounded  and  angular,  and  some  of 
them  of  vast  size,  especially  those  of  millstone  grit,  weighing  nearly  a 
ton.  It  is  principally  composed,  at  every  spot  of  the  debris,  of  those 
rocks  on  which  it  immediately  rests.  At  one  point  we  find  pieces  of 
coal-shale,  in  another  of  mountain  limestone,  recognizable  by  its 
peculiar  shells  and  zoophytes.  Fractured  bones,  also,  and  teeth  of 
saurians  of  contemporaneous  origin,  are  dispersed  through  some  parts 
of  the  breccia. 

These  saurians  are  distinguished  by  having  the  teeth  implanted 
deeply  in  the  jaw-bone,  and  in  distinct  sockets,  instead  of  being  solder- 
ed, as  in  frogs,  to  a  simple  alveolar  parapet  In  the  dolomitic  con- 
glomerate near  Bristol  the  remains  of  species  of  two  genera  have  been 
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found,  called  Theeodontosaurus  and  Palceosaurus  by  Dr.  Riley  and  Mi^. 
Stutchbury ;  *  the  teeth  of  which  are  conical,  compressed,  and  with 
finely  serrated  edges  (figs.  487  and  488). 

Teeth  of  Banrians.    Dolomitlo  oonglomente ;  Bedla&d,  near  Briatol. 
Pig.  48T.  Fig.  48a 


Teeth  of  PoltfOMWiM .  jMI    ¥1  Teeth  of  7A«o(Kfofi<oftHfnM; 

pUUyodon;  sat.  size.  Mil     jK|  8  times  magnified. 


Messrs.  Conybcare  and  Buckland  referred  the  strata  containing  these 
saurians  to  the  period  of  the  magnesian  limestone,  or  the  lowest  part 
of  their  Poikilitic  series,  and  for  a  long  time  these  reptiles  ranked  as 
the  most  ancient  representatives  of  their  class  which  had  been  found 
in  any  British  rocks ;  but  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  afterwards  pointed  out 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  isolated  position  of  the  breccia  containing 
the  fossils  in  question,  it  was  very  difficult  to  determine  to  what  pre- 
cise part  of  the  Poikilitic  series  they  belonged.f  More  lately,  our 
Government  surveyors  have  satisfied  themselves  that  the  breccia  is  of 
Triassic  date,  probably  referable  to  the  base  of  the  Keuper. 

Origin  of  Red  Sandstone  and  Rock  Salt. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  red  and  mottled 
clays  and  sandstones,  of  several  distinct  geological  epochs,  are  found 
associated  with  salt,  gypsum,  magnesian  limestone,  or  with  one  or  all 
of  these  substances.  There  is,  therefore,  in  all  likelihood,  a  general 
cause  for  such  a  coincidence.  Nevertheless,  we  must  not  forget  that 
there  are  dense  masses  of  red  and  variegated  sandstones  and  clays,  thou- 
sands of  feet  in  thickness,  and  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  wholly  devoid 
of  saliferous  or  gypseous  matter.  There  are  also  deposits  of  gypsum 
and  of  muriate  of  soda,  as  in  the  blue  clay  formation  of  Sicily,  without 
any  accompanying  red  sandstone  or  red  clay. 

To  account  for  deposits  of  red  mud  and  red  sand,  we  have  simply 
to  suppose  the  disintegration  of  ordinary  crystalline  or  metamorphic 
schists.  Thus,  in  the  eastern  Grampians  of  Scotland,  in  the  north  of 
Forfarshire,  for  example,  the  mountains  of  gneiss,  micarschist,  and  clay- 
slate  are  overspread  with  alluvium,  derived  from  the  disintegration  of 
those  rocks ;  and  the  mass  of  detritus  is  stained  by  oxide  of  iron,  of 
precisely  the  same  color  as  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  adjoining 
lowlands.     Now  this  alluvium  merely  requires  to  be  swept  down  to  the 

*  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  v.  p.  849,  pi.  29,  figs.  2  and  5. 
f  Memoirs  of  GeoL  Survey  of  Great  Britain,  vol  L  p.  268. 
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aeft,  or  into  a  lake,  to  form  Btrata  of  red  sandstone  and  red  marl,  p«^ 
daely  like  the  mass  of  the  '<01d  Red"  or  ""New  Bed"  systems  of 
England,  or  those  tertiary  deposits  of  Auveigne  (see  p.  224),  befiofe 
described,  which  are  in  lithological  characters  quite  nndistingoishable. 
The  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Eocene  red  sandstone  of  Anvergne  point 
clearly  to  the  rocks  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  The  red  coloring 
matter  may,  as  in  the  Grampians,  have  been  famished  by  the  decom- 
position of  hornblende  or  mica,  which  contain  oxide  of  iron  in  large 
quantity. 

It  is  a  general  fact,  and  one  not  yet  accounted  for,  that  scarcely  any 
fossil  remains  are  preserved  in  stratified  rocks  in  which  this  oxide  of 
iron  abounds ;  and  when  we  find  fossils  in  the  New  or  Old  Bed  Sandr 
stone  in  England,  it  is  in  the  gray,  and  usually  calcareous  beds,  that 
they  occur. 

The  gypsum  and  saline  matter,  occasionally  interstratified  with  such 
red  days  and  sandstones  of  various  ages,  primary,  secondary,  and  ter- 
tiary, have  he&a  diought  by  some  geologists  to  be  of  volcanic  origin* 
Submarine  and  subaSrial  exhalations  often  occur  in  regions  of  earth- 
quakes and  volcanoes  fiir  from  points  of  actual  eruption,  and  chaiged 
with  sulphur,  sulphuric  salts,  and  with  common  salt  or  muriate  of  soda. 
In  a  word,  such  ^  sol&taras  "  are  vents  by  which  all  the  products  which 
issue  in  a  state  of  sublimation  from  the  craters  of  active  volcanoes  ob- 
tain a  passage  from  the  interior  of  the  earth  to  the  surfieu^e.  That  such 
gaseous  emanations  and  mineral  springs,  impregnated  with  the  ingre- 
dients before  enumerated,  and  often  intensely  heated,  continue  to  flow 
out  unaltered  in  composition  and  temperature  for  ages,  is  well  known. 
But  before  we  can  decide  on  their  real  instrumentality  in  producing  in 
the  course  of  ages  beds  of  gypsum,  salt,  and  dolomite,  we  require  to 
know  more  respecting  the  chemical  changes  actually  in  progress  in  seas 
where  volcanic  agency  is  at  work. 

The  origin  of  rock  salt,  however,  is  a  problem  of  so  much  interest 
in  theoretical  geology  as  to  demand  the  discussion  of  another  hypoth- 
esis advanced  on  the  subject ;  namely,  that  which  attributes  the  pre- 
cipitation of  the  salt  to  evaporation,  whether  of  inland  lakes  or  of 
lagoons  communicating  with  the  ocean. 

At  Northwich,  in  Cheshire,  in  the  Upper  Trias  or  Keuper,  two  beds 
of  salt,  in  great  part  unmixed  with  earthy  matter,  attain  the  extra- 
ordinary thickness  of  90  and  even  100  feet  The  upper  surface  of  the 
highest  bed  is  very  uneven,  forming  cones  and  irregular  figures.  Be- 
tween the  two  masses  there  intervenes  a  bed  of  indurated  clay,  trav- 
ersed with  veins  of  salt  The  highest  bed  thins  off  towards  the  south- 
west, losing  1 5  feet  in  thickness  in  the  course  of  a  mile.*  The  horizon- 
tal extent  of  these  particular  masses  in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  is  not 
exactly  known ;  but  the  area,  conteining  saliferous  clays  and  sand- 
stones, is  supposed  to  exceed  150  miles  in  diameter,  while  the  total 


•  Ormerod,  Quart  GeoL  Joum.,  1848,  vol  iv.  p.  277. 
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thickness  of  the  trias  in  the  same  region  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Ormerod 
at  more  than  1700  feet.  Ripple-marked  sandstones,  and  the  footprints 
of  animals,  before  described,  are  observed  at  so  many  levels  that  we 
may  safely  assume  the  whole  area  to  have  undergone  a  slow  and  grad- 
ual depression  during  the  formation  of  the  Red  Sandstone.  The 
evidence  of  such  a  movement,  wholly  independent  of  the  presence  of 
salt  itself^  is  very  important  in  reference  to  the  theory  under  considera- 
tion. 

In  the  "  Principles  of  Geology  "  (chap,  xxvii.),  I  published  a  map, 
furnished  to  mo  by  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  of  that  singular  flat 
region  called  the  Runn  of  Cutch,  near  the  delta  of  the  Indus,  which  is 
7000  square  miles  in  area,  or  equal  in  extent  to  about  one-fourth  of 
Ireland.  It  is  neither  land  nor  sea,  but  is  dry  during  a  part  of  every 
year,  and  again  covered  by  salt  water  during  the  monsoons.  Some 
parts  of  it  are  liable,  after  long  intervals,  to  be  overflowed  by  river^ 
water.  Its  surface  supports  no  grass,  but  is  encrusted  over,  here  and 
there,  by  a  layer  of  salt,  about  an  inch  in  depth,  caused  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  sea-water.  Certain  tracts  have  been  converted  into  dry  land 
by  upheaval  during  earthquakes  since  the  commencement  of  the  pres- 
ent century,  and,  in  other  directions,  the  boundaries  of  the  Runn  have 
been  enlarged  by  subsidence.  That  successive  layers  of  salt  might  be 
thrown  down,  one  upon  the  other,  over  thousands  of  square  miles,  in 
such  a  region,  is  undeniable.  The  supply  of  brine  from  the  ocean  would 
be  as  inexhaustible  as  the  supply  of  heat  from  the  sun  to  cause  evapora- 
tion. The  only  assumption  required  to  enable  us  to  explain  a  great 
thickness  of  salt  in  such  an  area  is,  the  continuance,  for  an  indefinite 
period,  of  a  subsiding  movement,  the  country  preserving  all  the  time 
a  general  approach  to  horizontality.  Pure  salt  could  only  be  formed 
in  the  central  parts  of  basins,  where  no  sand  could  be  drifted  by  the 
wind,  or  sediment  be  brought  by  currents.  Should  the  sinking  of 
the  ground  be  accelerated,  so  as  to  let  in  the  sea  freely,  and  deepen 
the  water,  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  precipitation  of  salt  would 
be  the  only  result  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  area  should  dry  up, 
ripple-marked  sands  and  the  footprints  of  animals  might  be  formed, 
where  salt  had  previously  accumulated.  According  to  this  view,  the 
thickness  of  the  salt,  as  well  as  of  the  accompanying  beds  of  mud  and 
sand,  becomes  a  mere  question  of  time,  or  requires  simply  a  repetition 
of  similar  operations. 

Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  in  an  able  discussion  of  this  question,  refers  to  Dr. 
Frederick  Parrot's  account,  in  his  journey  to  Ararat  (1836),  of  the  salt 
lakes  of  Asia.  In  several  of  these  lakes  west  of  the  river  Manech, 
"  the  water,  during  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  is  covered  on  its 
sur&ce  with  a  crust  of  salt  nearly  an  inch  thick,  which  is  collected  with 
shovels  into  boats.  The  crystallization  of  the  salt  is  efiected  by  rapid 
evaporation  from  the  sun's  heat  and  the  supersaturation  of  the  water 
with  muriate  of  soda ;  the  lake  being  so  shallow  that  the  little  boats 
trail  on  the  bottom  and  leave  a  ftirrow  behind  them,  so  that  the  lake 
.     29 
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mnst  be  r^arded  as  a  wide  pan  of  enonnoiis  Baperficial  extenti  in 
wldch  the  brine  can  easily  reach  the  degree  of  concentration  reqaired." 

Another  traveller.  Major  Harris,  in  his  ^^  Highlands  of  EtHiopiai" 
describes  a  salt  lake,  called  the  Bahr  Assal,  near  the  Abyssinian  fron- 
tier, which  once  formed  the  prolongation  of  the  Gnlf  of  Tadjaia,  but 
was  afterwards  cut  off  from  the  goM  by  a  broad  bar  of  lava  or  of  land 
upraised  by  an  earthquake.  **  Fed  by  no  rivers,  and  exposed  in  a 
burning  dhnate  to  the  unmitigated  rays  of  the  sun,  it  has  shrunk  into 
an  elliptical  basin,  seven  miles  in  its  transverse  axis,  half  filled  with 
smooth  water  of  the  deepest  cserulean  hue,  and  half  with  a  solid  sheet 
of  glittering  snow-white  salt,  the  oflbpring  of  evaporation."  ^  li^"  aaya 
Mr.  Hugh  Miller, ''  we  suppose,  instead  of  a  barrier  of  lava,  that  sand^ 
bars  were  raised  by  the  surf  on  a  flat  arenaceous  coast  during  a  alow 
and  equable  sinking  of  the  surface,  the  waters  of  the  outer  gulf  might 
occasionally  topple  over  the  bar,  and  supply  fresh  brine  when  the  first 
stock  had  been  exhausted  by  evaporation."  * 

We  may  add  that  the  permanent  impregnation  of  the  waters  of  a 
large  shallow  basin  with  salt,  beyond  the  proportion  which  is  usual  in 
the  ocean,  would  cause  it  to  be  uninhabitable  by  mollusks  or  fish,  as 
is  the  case  in  the  Dead  Sea,  and  the  muriate  of  soda  might  remain  in  ex- 
cess, even  if  it  were  occasionally  replenished  by  irruptions  of  the  sea. 
Should  the  saline  deposit  be  eventually  submerged,  it  might,  as  we  have 
seen  from  the  example  of  the  Bunn  of  Outch,  be  covered  by  a  freshr 
water  formation  containing  flnviatile  organic  remains ;  and  in  this  way 
the  apparent  anomaly  of  beds  of  sea-salt  and  clays  devoid  of  marine 
fossils,  alternating  with  others  of  freshwater  origin,  may  be  explained. 

Dr.  G.  Buist,  in  a  communication  to  the  Bombay  Geographical 
Society  (vol.  ix.),  has  asked  how  it  happens  that  the  Red  Sea  should 
not  exceed  the  open  ocean  in  saltncss  by  more  than  -j^th  per  cent. 
The  Red  Sea  receives  no  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter  save  through 
the  Straits  of  Babelraandob ;  and  there  is  not  a  single  river  or  rivulet 
flowing  into  it  from  a  circuit  of  4000  miles  of  shore.  The  countries 
around  are  all  excessively  sterile  and  arid,  and  composed,  for  the  most 
part,  of  burning  deserts.  From  the  ascertained  evaporation  in  the  sea 
itself,  Dr.  Buist  computes  that  nearly  8  feet  of  pure  water  must  be 
carried  off  from  the  whole  of  its  surface  annually,  this  being  probably 
equivalent  to  -j-Jiyth  part  of  its  whole  volume.  The  Red  Sea,  therefore, 
ought  to  have  1  per  cent,  added  annually  to  its  saline  contents ;  and 
as  these  constitute  4  per  cent,  by  weight,  or  2^  per  cent,  in  volume  of 
its  entire  mass,  it  ought,  assuming  the  average  depth  to  be  800  feet, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  far  beyond  the  truth,  to  have  been  converted 
into  one  solid  salt  formation  in  less  than  3000  years.f  Does  the  Red 
Sea  receive  a  supply  of  water  from  the  ocean,  through  the  narrow 
Straits  of  Babelmandeb,  sufficient  to  balance  the  loss  by  evaporation  ? 

*  Hugh  Miller,  First  Impressions  of  EDgland,  1847,  pp.  183,  214. 
f  Buist  Trans,  of  Bombay  Gcograph.  Soc.,  1860,  vol  ix.  p.  88. 
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And  is  there  an  undercurrent  of  heavier  saline  water  annually  flowing 
outwards?  If  not,  in  what  manner  is  the  excess  of  salt  disposed 
of?  An  investigation  of  this  subject  by  our  nautical  surveyors  may 
perhaps  aid  the  geologist  in  framing  a  true  theory  of  the  origin  of 
rock-salt 

Trias  of  the  United  States. 

Coal-field  of  Richmond^  Virginia, — There  are  large  tracts  on  the 
globe,  as  in  Russia  and  the  Atlantic  border  of  the  United  States,  where 
all  the  members  of  the  oolitic  series  are  unrepresented.  In  the  State 
of  Virginia,  at  the  distance  of  about  13  miles  eastward  of  Richmond, 
the  capital  of  that  State,  there  is  a  regular  coal-field  occurring  in  a  de- 
pression of  the  granite  rocks  (see  section,  fig.  489).     It  extends  26 

Fig.  480. 
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Section  showing  the  geological  position  of  the  James  River,  or  East  Virginian  CkNil-flald. 
A.  Granite,  gneiss,  dec  B.  Coal-measores. 

C.  Tertiary  strata.  D.  Drift  or  ancUni  aUttviunK 

miles  from  north  to  south,  and  from  4  to  12  from  east  to  west  Pro- 
fessor W.  B.  Rogers  formerly  referred  these  strata  to  the  lower  part 
of  the  Jurassic  group ;  and  this  opinion  I  adopted  in  former  editions 
of  this  work,  after  collecting  a  large  number  of  fossil  plants,  fish,  and 
shells,  and  examining  the  coal-field  throughout  its  whole  area.  The 
plants  consist  chiefly  of  zamites,  calamites,  equiseta,  and  ferns.  The 
equiseta  are  very  commonly  met  with  in  a  vertical  position  more  or 
less  compressed  perpendicularly.  It  is  clear  that  they  grew  in  the 
places  where  they  are  now  buried  in  strata  of  hardened  sand  and  mud. 
I  found  them  maintaining  their  erect  attitude,  at  points  many  miles 
distant  from  others,  in  beds  both  above  and  between  the  seams  of  coaL 
In  order  to  explain  this  fact  we  must  suppose  such  shales  and  sand 
stones  to  have  been  gradually  accumulated  during  the  slow  and  repeat- 
ed subsidence  of  the  whole  region. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Equisetum  columnare  of  these  Vir- 
ginian rocks  appears  to  be  undistinguishable  from  the  species  found  in 
the  oolitic  sandstones  near  Whitby  in  Yorkshire,  where  it  also  is  met 
with  in  an  upright  position.  One  of  the  Virginian  fossil  ferns,  Pecopteris 
WTiiihyensis,  is  also  a  species  which  has  been  considered  as  common  to 
the  Yorkshire  oolites,  although  Professor  Heer  doubts  its  identity.* 

*  See  description  of  the  coal-field  by  the  Author,  and  of  the  plants  by  0.  J.  F. 
Banbury,  Esq.,  Quart  Gcol  Joum.,  vol.  iu.  p.  281. 
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But  taa  {daats  npon  the  whole  are  coiuidared  by  Profeasor  Heer  to 
hftre  the  nearaert  affinity  to  tboae  of  the  Eon^pean  Keaper.  When 
Sir  Charles  Bnnbniy  c(«npared  Uiem  in  1847  to  the  fes^  plants  of 
N«neweld  near  Bade,  and  of  other  plant-bearing  rocka  near  Burenth, 
he  M^posed,  as  Unger  had  done  before  him,  that  those  localities  wen 
liassic,  whereas  geologists  afterwards  determined  them  to  be  of  Upper  ' 
T^tassic  date. 

The  foesil  fish  are  Ganoids,  some  of  them  of  the  genna  CktopUna, 
Others  belonging  to  the  liassic  genna  TetragoneiUjiU  {^ckfMdvt),  tee 
ig.  453  p.  421.  Fosral  mollnsoa  are  very  rare,  as  usually  in  aQ  coal- 
bearing  depouta,  bat  two  Bpeciee  of  Sntonuutraea  called  Stthiria  afe 
in  anch  profosion  in  some  ahaly  beda  as  to  divide  them  like  the  plat«i 
<rfmica  in  micaoeous  shalea  (see  fig.  490). 


n»«»a 


These  Virginian  coal-meaaures  are  composed  of  grits,  sandatoneB, 
and  shales,  exactly  resembling  those  of  older  or  primary  date  in  America 
and  Europe,  and  they  rival  or  even  surpass  the  latter  in  the  richneae 
and  tliicknesj  of  the  coal-scams.  Ojie  of  these,  the  main  scHm,  is  iu 
some  places  from  30  to  40  feet  thick,  composed  of  pure  bituminoas 
coal.  On  descending  a  shaft  SOO  feet  deep,  in  the  Blackhcuth  mines 
in  ChoBterfield  County,  I  found  myself  in  a  cliamber  more  than  40  feet 
high,  caused  by  the  removal  of  this  coal.  Timber  props  of  great 
strength  supported  the  roof,  but  they  were  seen  to  bend  under  the 
incumbent  weight  The  coal  is  like  ^e  finest  kinds  shipped  at  New- 
castle, and  when  analysed  yields  the  same  proportions  of  carbon  and 
hydrogen — a  fact  worthy  of  notice  when  we  consider  that  this  fuel  has 
been  derived  from  an  assemblage  of  plants  very  distinct  specifically, 
and  in  part  generically  from  those  which  h&vc  contrthuted  to  the  for- 
mation of  the  ancient  or  paleozoic  coal. 

J^eta  Rtd  Sandttone  of  the  Valley  of  the  Conitecticrtt  Siver.—Tn  a 
depression  of  the  granitic  or  hypogeno  rocks  in  the  States  of  Uaasa- 
chusetta  and  Connecticut,  strata  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and  con- 
glomerate are  found,  occupying  an  area  more  than  150  miles  in  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  about  fi  to  10  miles  in  breadth,  the  beds 
dipping  to  the  eastward  at  angles  varying  from  9  to  50  degrees.    The 
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extreme  inclination  of  50  degrees  is  rare,  and  only  observed  in  the 
neighborhood  of  masses  of  trap  which  have  been  intruded  into  the  red 
sandstone  while  it  was  forming,  or  before  the  newer  parts  of  the  deposit 
had  been  completed.  Having  examined  this  series  of  rocks  in  many 
places,  I  feel  satisfied  that  they  were  formed  in  shallow  water,  and  for 
the  most  part  near  the  shore,  and  that  some  of  the  beds  were  from 
time  to  time  raised  above  the  level  of  the  water,  and  laid  dry,  while  a 
newer  series,  composed  of  similar  sediment,  was  forming.  The  red 
flags  of  thin-bedded  sandstone  are  often  ripple-marked,  and  exhibit  on 
their  under-sides  casts  of  cracks  formed  in  the  underlying  red  and 
green  shales.  These  last  must  have  shrunk  by  drying  before  the  sand 
was  spread  over  them.  On  some  shales  of  the  finest  texture  impres- 
sions of  rain-drops  may  be  seen,  and  casts  of  them  in  the  incumbent 
argillaceous  sandstones.  Having  observed  similar  markings  produced 
by  showers,  of  which  the  precise  date  was  known,  on  the  recent  red 
mud  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  casts  in  relief  of  the  same  on  layers  of 
dried  mud  thrown  down  by  subsequent  tides,*  I  feel  no  doubt  in  regard 
to  the  origin  of  some  of  the  ancient  Connecticut  impressions.  I  have 
also  seen  on  the  mud-flats  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  the  footmarks  of  birds 
{Tringa  minuta\  which  daily  run  along  the  borders  of  that  estuary 
at  low  water  and  which  I  have  described  in  my  travels.f  Similar 
layers  of  red  mud,  now  hardened  and  compressed  into  shale,  are  laid 
open  on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  retain  futhfully  the  im- 
pressions and  casts  of  the  feet  of  numerous  birds  and  reptiles  which 
walked  over  them  at  the  time  when  they  were  deposited,  probably  in 
the  Triassic  period. 

According  to  Professor  Hitchcock,  the  footprints  of  no  less  than 
thirty-two  species  of  bipeds,  and  twelve  of  quadrupeds,  have  been 
already  detected  in  these  rocks.  Thirty  of  these  are  believed  to  be 
those  of  birds,  four  of  lizards,  two  of  chelonians,  and  six  of  batrachiana. 
The  tracks  have  been  found  in  more  than  twenty  places,  scattered 
through  an  extent  of  nearly  80  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  they 
are  repeated  through  a  succession  of  beds  attaining  at  some  points  a 
thickness  of  more  than  1000  feet,  which  may  have  been  thousands  of 
years  in  forming.^ 

As  considerable  skepticism  is  naturally  entertained  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  it  may  be  well  to 
enumerate  some  facts  respecting  them  on  which  the  fkith  of  the 
geologist  may  rest.  When  I  visited  the  United  States  in  1842,  more 
than  2000  impressions  had  been  observed  by  Professor  Hitchcock,  in 
the  district  alluded  to,  and  all  of  them  were  indented  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  layers,  while  the  corresponding  casts,  standing  out  in 
relief^  were  always  on  the  lower  surfaces  or  planes  of  the  strata.     If 

•  Prindples  of  Geology,  9th  ed.,  p.  208. 
f  Tray^  in  N.  America,  vol  ii  p.  168. 
X  Hitchcock,  Mem.  of  Amer.  Acad.,  New  Series,  vol  ill  p.  129 ;  1848. 
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we  follow  ft  UDgle  line  of  marks  we  ^d  them  nnifonn  in  uce,  nd 
MMiiy  nnifonn  in  dliUnoe  from  each  other,  the  toee  of  two  BocceanTe 
fco^trinta  tnmiDg  ahenifttdy  light  and  left  (see  fig.  iBl).     Bach 


ringle  fines  indicate  a  biped ;  and  there  is  generally  such  a  deriatjon 
frcm  a  strught  line  in  any  three  successive  prints,  as  we  remark  in  the 
toacks  left  bj  birds.  There  is  also  n  striking  relation  between  the 
distance  separating  two  footprints  in  one  series,  and  the  size  of  the 
impresuons;  in  other  words,  an  obvions  proportion  between  the 
length  of  the  stride  and  the  dimenuon  of  the  creature  which  walked 
orer  the  mad.  If  the  marks  are  small,  they  may  be  half  as  inch 
asmider ;  if  gigantic,  aa,  for  example,  where  the  toes  are  30 
inches  long,  they  are  occauonally  4  feet  and  a  half  apart  Tbo 
bipedal  impreasions  are  for  the  moat  part  trifid,  and  show  the  same 
number  of  joints  as  exist  in  the  feet  of  living  tridactyloos  biida. 
Now,  Buch  birds  have  three  phalangeal  bones  for  tlie  inner  toe,  fonr 
for  the  middle,  and  fire  for  the  outer  one  (see  fi^.  491) ;  bnt  the  im- 
preaaion  of  the  terminal  joint  is  that  of  the  nail  only.  Tho  fossil 
footprints  exhibit  regularly,  where  the  joints  are  seen,  tho  same  num- 
ber ;  and  we  see  iti  eaeli  continuous  line  of  tracks  the  three-jointed 
and  fivo-jointed  toes  placed  alternately  outwards,  first  on  the  one  side 
and  then  on  the  other.  In  some  specimens,  besides  impressions  of 
the  three  toes  in  front,  the  rudiment  is  seen  of  the  fourth  too  behind. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  matrix  has  been  fine  enough  to  retain  impres- 
dona  of  the  integument  or  skin  of  the  foot ;  but  in  one  fine  specimen 
found  at  Turner's  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  by  Dr.  Deane,  these 
markings  are  well  preserved,  and  have  been  recognized  by  Professor 
Owen  as  resemblmg  the  skin  of  the  ostrich,  and  not  that  of  reptiles.* 
Hnch  caro  is  required  to  ascertain  the  precise  layer  of  a  laminated 
rock  on  which  an  animal  has  walked,  because  the  impression  usually 
extends  downwards  through  several  laminte ;  and  if  the  npper  layer 
ori^ally  trodden  upon  is  wanting,  the  mark  of  one  or  more  joints, 
or  even  in  some  cases  an  entire  toe,  which  sank  less  deep  into  tho  soft 
ground,  may  disappear,  and  yet  the  remainder  of  the  footprint  be 
well  defined. 

in  the  kte  Dr.  HuiteU's  mogeom,  and  Indicatod  ft  bird  of  a 
bMween  tbe  small  and  the  largest  of  the  Connealicut  speciea. 
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The  size  of  several  of  the  fosgil  impressions  of  the  Connecticut  red 
sandstone  so  far  exceeds  that  of  any  living  ostrich,  that  naturalists  at 
first  were  extremely  adverse  to  the  opinion  of  their  having  been  made 
by  birds,  until  the  bones  and  ahnost  entire  skeleton  of  the  DinomU 
and  of  other  feathered  giants  of  New  Zealand  were  discovered. 
Their  dimensions  have  at  least  destroyed  the  force  of  this  particular 
objection.  The  magnitude  of  the  impressions  of  the  feet  of  a  heavy 
animal,  which  has  walked  on  soft  mud,  increases  for  some  distance 
below  the  surface  originally  trodden  upon.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
guard  against  exaggeration,  the  casts  rather  than  the  mould  are  relied 
on.  These  casts  show  that  some  of  the  fossil  bipeds  had  feet  four 
times  as  large  as  the  ostrich,  but  not  perhaps  much  larger  than  the 
Dinomis, 

The  eggs  of  another  gigantic  bird,  called  jEpiomis^  which  has 
probably  been  exterminated  by  man,  have  recently  been  discovered 
in  an  alluvial  deposit  in  Madagascar.  The  egg  has  six  times  the 
capacity  of  that  of  the  ostrich ;  but,  judging  from  the  largo  size  of 
the  f^gg  of  the  ApteryXy  Professor  Owen  does  not  believe  that  the 
jEpiomis  exceeded,  if  indeed  it  equalled,  the  Vinomis  in  stature. 

Among  the  supposed  bipedal  tracks,  a  single  distinct  animal  only  has 
been  observed  of  feet  in  which  there  are  four  toes  directed  forwards. 
In  this  case  a  series  of  four  footprints  is  seen,  each  22  inches  long  and 
12  wide,  with  joints  much  resembling  those  in  the  toes  of  birds.  Pro- 
fessor Agassiz  has  suggested  that  it  might  have  belonged  to  a  gigantic 
bipedal  batrachian.  Other  naturalists  have  called  our  attention  to  the 
fact,  that  some  quadrupeds,  when  walking,  place  the  hind  foot  so  pre- 
cisely on  the  same  spot  just  quitted  by  the  fore  foot,  as  to  produce  a 
single  line  of  imprints,  like  those  of  a  biped ;  and  Mr.  Waterhouse 
Hawkins  has  remarked  that  certain  species  of  frogs  and  lizards  in  Aus- 
tralia have  the  two  outer  toes  so  slightly  developed  and  so  much  raised 
that  they  might  leave  tridactylous  footprints  on  mud  and  sand. 
Another  osteologist,  Dr.  Leidy,  in  the  United  States,  observed  to  me 
that  the  pterodactyl  was  a  biped  reptile  approaching  the  bird  so  nearly 
in  the  structure  and  shape  of  its  wing-bones  and  tibisB,  that  some  of 
these  last,  obtained  from  the  Chalk  and  Wealden  in  England,  had  been 
mistaken  by  the  highest  authorities  for  true  birds'  bones.  May  not 
the  foot,  therefore,  of  a  pterodactyl  have  equally  resembled  that  of  a 
bird  ?  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  greater  number  of  the  American  impres- 
sions agree  so  precisely  in  form  and  size  with  the  footmarks  of  known 
living  birds,  especially  with  those  of  waders,  that  we  shall  act  most  in 
accordance  with  known  analogies  by  referring  most  of  them  at  present 
to  feathered,  rather  than  to  featherless  bipeds. 

No  bones  have  as  yet  been  met  with,  whether  of  pterodactyl  or  bird, 
in  the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut,  but  there  are  numerous  coprolites ; 
and  an  ingenious  argument  has  been  derived  by  Dr.  Dana  from  the 
analysis  of  these  bodies,  and  the  proportion  they  contain  of  uric  acid, 
phosphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  organic  matter,  to  show 
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that,  like  guano,  they  are  the  dro^mgs  of  birds  rather  than  of 
reptiles. 

Some  of  the  qnadrapedal  footprints  which  accompany  those  of  birds 
are  analogous  to  European  Cheirotherioj  and  with  a  similar  dispropor- 
tion between  the  hind  and  fore  feet.  Others  resemble  that  remarkable 
reptile,  the  JRhynehasaurtu  of  the  English  Trias,  a  creatnre  having  some 
rdation  in  its  osteology  both  to  chelonians  and  birds.  Other  imprints, 
again,  are  like  those  of  turtles. 

Mr.  Darwin,  in  his  ^Journal  of  a  YoyagQ  in  the  Beagle,"  informs  us 
tiiat  the  ^  South  American  ostriches,  although  they  live  on  vegetable 
matter,  such  as  roots  and  grass,  are  repeatedly  seen  at  Bahia  Blanca 
(lot  89^  S.),  on  the  coast  of  Buenos  Ayres,  coming  down  at  low  water 
to  the  extensive  mud-banks  which  are  then  dry,  for  the  sake,  as  the 
Guachos  say,  of  feeding  on  small  fish."  They  readily  take  to  the  water, 
and  have  been  seen  at  the  Bay  of  San  Bias,  and  at  Port  Yaldei,  in 
Patagonia,  swimming  from  island  to  island.*  It  is  therefore  evident, 
that  in  our  times  a  South  American  mud-bank  might  be  trodden 
simultaneously  by  ostriches,  alligators,  tortoises,  and  frogs ;  and  the 
impressions  left,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  the  feet  of  these  variona 
tribes  of  animals,  would  not  differ  from  each  other  more  entirely  than 
do  those  attributed  to  birds,  saurians,  chelonians,  and  batrachians  in 
the  rocks  of  the  Connecticut. 

To  determine  the  exact  age  of  the  red  sandstone  and  shale  contain- 
ing these  ancient  footprints  in  the  United  States,  is  not  possible  at 
present.  No  fossil  shells  have  yet  been  found  in  the  deposit,  nor  plants 
in  a  determinable  state.  The  fossil  fish  are  numerous  and  very  perfect ; 
but  they  are  of  a  peculiar  type,  which  was  originally  referred  to  the 
genus  PalcconiscuSy  but  has  since,  with  propriety,  been  ascribed,  by 
Sir  Philip  Egerton,  to  a  new  genus.  To  this  he  has  given  the  name 
of  IschypteruSy  from  the  great  size  and  strength  of  the  fulcral  rays  of 
the  dorsal  fin  (from  loxvg,  strength,  and  Trrephi,  a  fin).  Tliey  differ 
from  PalceoniscuSy  as  Mr.  Redfield  first  pointed  out,  by  having  the 
vertebral  column  prolonged  to  a  more  limited  extent  into  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  tail,  or,  in  the  language  of  M.  Agassiz,  they  are  less  hetero- 
cercaL  The  teeth  also,  according  to  Sir  P.  Egerton,  who,  in  1844, 
examined  for  me  a  fine  series  of  specimens  which  I  procured  at  Durham, 
Connecticut.,  differ  from  those  o( Palcconiscus  in  being  strong  and  conical 

That  the  sandstones  containing  these  fish  are  of  older  date  than  the 
coal-bearing  strata  near  Richmond  in  Virginia,  which  have  been  shown 
(p.  461)  to  be  about  the  age  of  the  European  Keuper,  is  probable. 
The  high  antiquity  of  the  Connecticut  beds  cannot  be  proved  by  direct 
superposition,  but  may  be  presumed  from  the  general  structure  of  the 
country.  That  structure  proves  them  to  be  newer  than  the  raovementa 
to  which  the  Appalachian  or  Alleghany  chain  owes  its  flexures,  and 
this  chain  includes  the  ancient  or  palseozoic  coal-formation  among  its 

•  Joamal  of  Voyage  of  Beagle,  ftc,  2d  edit,  p.  89  ;  1846. 
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contorted  rocks.  The  unconformable  position  of  this  New  Red  with 
omithichnites  on  the  edges  of  the  inclined  primary  or  pakeozoic  rocks 
of  the  Appalachians  is  seen  at  4  of  the  section,  fig.  552  p.  497.  The 
absence  of  fish  with  decidedly  heterocercal  tails  may  afford  an  arga- 
ment  against  the  Permian  age  of  the  formation ;  and  the  opinion  that 
the  red  sandstone  is  triassic  seems,  on  the  whole,  the  best  that  we  can 
embrace  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

In  North  Carolina,  the  late  Professor  Emmons  has  described  the 
strata  of  the  Chatham  coal-field,  which  correspond  in  age  to  those 
near  Richmond  in  Virginia.  In  beds  underlying  them  he  has  met 
with  three  jaws  of  a  small  insectivorous  mammal,  which  he  has  called 
Dromatherium  sylvestre^  closely  allied  to  Spalacotkerium,  Its  nearest 
living  analogue,  says  Professor  Owen,  "  is  found  in  Myrmecobius ;  for 
each  ramus  of  the  lower  jaw  contained  ten  small  molars  in  a  continu- 
ous series,  one  canine,  and  three  conical  incisors — the  latter  being 
divided  by  short  intervals."  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
thb  fossil  quadruped  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  the  Microlestes  of  the 
European  Trias  above  described ;  and  the  fact,  as  I  have  already  re- 
marked (p.  389),  is  highly  important,  as  proving  that  a  certain  low 
grade  of  marsupials  had  not  only  a  wide  range  in  time  from  the  Trias 
to  the  Purbeck  or  uppermost  oolitic  strata  of  Europe,  but  had  also  a 
wide  range  in  space,  namely,  from  Europe  to  North  America,  in  an 
east  and  west  direction,  and,  in  regard  to  latitude,  from  Stonesfield, 
in  52°  N.,  to  that  of  North  Carolina,  35°  N. 
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CHAPTEB  XXm. 

PSaillAir  OB  MAOHS8IAV  LIMX8T0VB   OBOUF. 

WotriiB  of  Magnewian  limestone  and  Lower  New  Red  distinct  fnm  the  Tiia8rii>— 
Tenn  ^'Pennian** — ^En^h  and  German  equivalents — ^liarine  shdls  and  corab 
of  En^fiah  Magnesian  limestone— Palieonisoas  and  other  fish  of  the  mari-nlate 
Zedistein  and  Bothllegendes  of  Thnringiar— Pemdan  flora— Its  generic  affini^ 
to  the  Oarboniferous — ^Pbaronites  or  tree-fens. 

Whbk  the  use  of  tlie  term  **  Poikilitic  "  was  explained  in  the  last 
chapter.  I  Btated,  that  in  some  parts  of  England  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  separate  the  red  marls  and  sandstones  so  called  (originally  named 
^  the  New  Red  ")  into  two  distinct  geological  systems.  NevertheleaSy 
the  progress  of  investigation,  and  a  careful  comparison  of  English 
rocks  between  the  lias  and  the  coal  with  those  occupying  a  similar 
geological  position  in  Germany  and  Russia,  have  enabled  geologista 
to  divide  the  Poikilitic  formation;  and  have  even  shown  that  the 
lowermost  of  the  two  divisions  is  more  closely  connected,  by  its  fbssil 
remfuns,  with  the  carboniferous  group  than  with  the  trias.  I^  there- 
fore, we  are  to  draw  a  line  between  the  secondary  and  primary  fossilif- 
crous  strata,  as  between  the  tertiary  and  secondary,  it  must  run  through 
the  middle  of  what  was  once  called  the  "  New  Red,"  or  Poikilitic  group. 
The  inferior  half  of  this  group  will  rank  as  Primary  or  Palaeozoic,  while 
its  upper  member  will  form  the  base  of  the  Secondary  or  Mesozoic 
series.  For  the  lower,  or  Magnesian  Limestone  division  of  English 
geologbts.  Sir  R.  Murchison  proposed,  in  1841,  the  name  of  Permian, 
from  Perm,  a  Russian  government  where  these  strata  are  more  exten- 
sively developed  than  elsewhere,  occupy iug  an  area  twice  the  size  of 
France,  and  containing  an  abundant  and  varied  suite  of  fossils. 

Professor  King,  in  his  valuable  monograph  *  of  the  Permian  fossils 
of  England,  has  given  a  table  of  the  following  six  members  of  the 
Permian  system  of  the  north  of  England,  with  what  he  conceives  to 
be  the  corresponding  formations  in  Thuringia : 

North  of  England.  ThuringlJL 

1.  Crystalline  or  concretionary,  and  1.  Stinkstein. 

non-crystalline  limestone. 

2.  Brccdatcd  and  pseudo-brecciatcd  2.  Rauchwaclte. 

limestone.  ) 

8.  Fossiliferous  limestone.  3.  Dolomite,  or  Upper  Zcchstdn. 

4.  Compact  limestone.  4.  Zechstein,  or  Lower  Zechstein. 

6.  Marl-slate.  6.  Mergel-schiefer,  or  Kupferschiefer. 

6.  Inferior    sandstones    of  varioas  6.  Rotliliegendes. 

colors. 

*  Polseontographical  Society,  1850,  London. 
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I  shall  proceed,  therefore,  to  treat  briefly  of  these  subdivisions,  be- 
ginning with  the  highest,  and  referring  the  reader,  for  a  fuller  descrip- 
tion of  the  lithological  character  of  the  whole  gronp,  as  it  occurs  in 
the  north  of  England,  to  a  valuable  memoir  by  Professor  Sedgwick, 
published  in  1835.* 

CryatcUline  or  CancreHonary  Limestone  (No.  1). — ^This  formation  is 
seen  upon  the  coast  of  Durham  and  Yorkshire,  between  the  Wear 
and  the  Tees.  Among  its  characteristic  fossils  are  Schizodtts  ScMo- 
theimi  (fig.  492)  and  Mytilue  eeptifer  (fig.  494). 


Fig.  49a.  Fig.  48a  Fig.  494. 


SchUodut  SchMheimi^  Gelnitz.  The  hinge  of  Schiaodus        Jfytilus  teptifer,  King. 

GrjstaUine  Limestone,  Permian.  truncatut^  King:  Syn.  Modiola  aeuminata, 

Permian.  James  Sow. 

Permian  crTstalllne  lime- 
stone. 

These  shells  occur  at  Hartlepool  and  Sunderland,  where  the  rock 
assumes  an  oolitic  and  botryoidal  character.  Some  of  the  beds  in  this 
division  are  ripple-marked ;  and  Mr.  King  imagines  that  the  absence 
of  corals  and  the  character  of  the  shells  indicate  shallow  water.  In 
some  parts  of  the  coast  of  Durham,  where  the  rock  is  not  crystalline, 
it  contains  as  much  as  44  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  carbonate  of  lime.  In  other  places — for  it  is  extremely  variable 
in  structure — it  consists  chiefly  of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  has  con- 
creted into  globular  and  hemispherical  masses,  varying  from  the  size 
of  a  marble  to  that  of  a  cannon-ball,  and  radiating  from  the  centre. 
Occasionally  earthy  and  pulverulent  beds  pass  into  compact  limestone 
or  hard  granular  dolomite.  The  stratification  is  very  irregular,  in 
some  places  well  defined,  in  others  obliterated  by  the  concretionary 
action  which  has  rearranged  the  materials  of  the  rocks  subsequently 
to  their  original  deposition.  Examples  of  this  are  seen  at  Pontefract 
and  Ripon  in  Yorkshire. 

The  brecciated  limestone  (No.  2)  contains  no  fragments  of  foreign 
rocks,  but  seems  composed  of  the  breaking-up  of  the  Permian  lime- 
stone itself^  about  the  time  of  its  consolidation.  Some  of  the  angu- 
lar masses  in  Tyncmouth  Cliff  are  2  feet  in  diameter.  This  breccia 
is  considered  by  Professor  Sedgwick  as  one  of  the  forms  of  the  pre- 
ceding limestone,  No.  1 ,  rather  than  as  regularly  underlying  it.  The 
firagments  are  angular  and  never  water-worn,  and  appear  to  have  been 
recemented  on  the  spot  where  they  were  formed.  It  is,  therefore, 
suggested  that  they  may  have  been  due  to  those  internal  movements 
of  the  mass  which  produced  the  concretionary  structure ;  but  the 

*  Trans.  Geol  Soc  Lond.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  SY. 
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anbject  is  t^  obacnio,  aod  after  tbnAymg  the  phenomenon  in  ib» 
Uanton  Boclm,  on  the  cout  of  Doriiam,  I  foimd  it  impoeeibla  to 
finrn  any  poBHive  opinion  on  the  eabject.  The  weltknown  hrecuotod 
limestones  of  the  Pyrenees  appeared  to  me  to  present  the  nearest 
aaslogy,  bot  on  a  mnch  smaller  scale. 

The  fotnli/ertnu  limettoae  (So.  8)  is  r^arded  by  Mr.  King  as  a 
deep-water  formation,  from  the  nnmerons  delicate  biyozos  which  it 
inclndes.    One  of  these,  Fauitdia  rt^iurmi*  (fig.  496),  is  a  very 

HI.  ML 


variable  species,  and  has  received  many  different  names.  It  some- 
times attains  a  lat^  size,  measuring  8  inches  in  width.  The  same 
zoophyte,  or  rather  .mollusk,  with  several  other  British  species,  is  also 
foand  abundantly  in  the  Permian  of  Germany. 

Shells  of  the  genera  Produetm  {fig.  496)  and  Strophaloiia  (the 
latter  of  allied  form  with  teeth  in  the  hmge),  which  do  not  occnr  in 


BjTL  TriogmotrtUi  imrfuioto, 
ElsR'a  Monogr. 


fredtulat  liorridat,  Somrbr 
(Inolndlng  P.  eaJeut,  Bow.)  (Oelsltx.) 

Simdwluid  and  Dnrhua,  Id  Mig*  Ua^oBlin. 

ttcalui  Llnmtona ;  Zvdutein  Umutope ; 

uid  EnphndiMur,  atraunf.      UirL-alits  Dcirhii 
ZechaUIn,  Iliiirtii( 


itrata  newer  than  the  Permian,  aie  ahnndant  in  this  division  of  the 
aeries  in  the  ordinary  yellow  magnesias  limestone.  They  are  accom- 
panied by  certun  species  of  Spiri/er  (fig.  498),  Lmgula  Crtdnern 
(fig.  497),  and  other  brachiopoda  of  the  tme  primary  or  paheosoio 


•  Eing'i  Honognph,  pL  2. 
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type.  Some  of  this  same  tribe  of  shells,  such  as  AthyrU  JRoissyty 
allied  to  Terehratula^  are  specifically  the  same  as  fossils  of  the  car- 
boniferous rocks.  Avicula^  Area,  and  Schizodua  (see  above,  fig.  492), 
and  other  lamellibranchiate  bibalves,  are  abundant,  but  spiral  uni- 
valves are  very  rare. 

The  compact  limestone  (No.  4)  also  contains  organic  remains,  espe- 
cially bryozoa,  and  is  intimately  connected  with  the  preceding.  Be- 
neath it  lies  the  marl-^late  (No.  5),  which  consists  of  hard,  calcareous 
shales,  marl-slate,  and  thin-bedded  limestones.  At  East  Thickley,  in 
Durham,  where  it  is  thirty  feet  thick,  this  slate  has  yielded  many  fine 
specimens  of  fossil  fish  of  the  genera  PalceoniscuSy  Pygoptems^  Crnla- 
canthuSj  and  Platysomtis,  genera  which  are  all  found  in  the  coal- 
measures  of  the  Carboniferous  epoch,  and  which  therefore,  says  Mr. 
King,  probably  lived  at  no  gpreat  distance  from  the  shore.  But  the 
Permian  species  are  peculiar,  and,  for  the  most  part,  identical  with 
those  found  in  the  marl-slate  or  copper-slate  of  Thuringia. 

Fig.  499. 


Restored  oatline  of  a  fish  of  the  genus  PaUxonUcut^  Agass. 
Paktothriwum^  Blalnyille. 

The  PalasorUscus  above  mentioned  belongs  to  that  division  of  fishes 
which  M.  Agassiz  has  called  '^  Heterocercal,"  which  have  their  tails 
unequally  bilobate,  like  the  recent  shark  and  sturgeon,  and  the  verte- 
bral column  running  along  the  upper  caudal  lobe.     (See  fig.  500.) 


Fig.  600. 


Fig.  501 


Shtfk. 
Eeteroeereal, 


Shad,    {dupecu    Herring  tribe.) 
Homoesreal, 


The  "  Homocercal "  fish,  which  comprise  almost  all  the  9000  species 
at  present  known  in  the  living  creation,  have  the  tail-fin  either  single 
or  equally  divided  ;  and  the  vertebral  column  stops  short,  and  is  not 
prolonged  into  either  lobe.     (See  fig.  501.) 

Now  it  is  a  singular  fact,  first  pointed  out  by  Agassiz,  that  the 
heterocercal  form,  which  is  confined  to  a  small  number  of  genera  in 
the  existing  creation,  is  universal  in  the  magnesian  limestone,  and 
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all  the  more  snoient  fennations.  It  characterues  the  eariier  periods 
of  the  earth's  hiatoiy,  whereas  in  the  secondsiy  strata,  or  those  n«wtr 
tiuu  the  Fermian,  the  homocercal  tail  predominslea. 

A  fiill  description  has  beeo  pren  by  Sir  Philip  ^erton  of  tlte 
qwdee  of  fish  chancteristic  of  the  msri-slste,  in  I^of.  King's  mono- 
gnf>h  before  refened  to,  where  fignres  of  tJie  ichthjolites,  which  am 
very  entire  and  well  pneerred,  will  be  found.  Even  a  nngle  scale  is 
nsoallf  BO  chaiacteristicallj  marked  aa  to  indicate  the  genns,  and 
sometimes  even  the  particnlsr  species,  They  are  often  icattend 
ttmmgh  tiie  beds  singly,  and  may  be  nsefdl  to  a  geol<^ist  in  dater- 
mining  tiie  age  of  the  rock. 


ll»  ML    JWwirfMMi «l«imiv B^    Uadiri 

wtf-tae^  a-  ...     - 


PygopUrut  maivUbularit,  Ag.    U&ri.«Ut^ 
5-  Undfir  vartuA  of  iune, 


The  inferior  sandsloneg  (No.  6,  Tab.,  p.  458),  which  lie  beneath  the 
marl-slate,  consist  of  sandatone  and  sand,  separating  the  magnesian 
limestone  from  the  coal,  in  Yorkshire  and  Durham.  In  some  in- 
stances, red  marl  and  gypsum  have  been  found  associated  with  these 
beds.  They  have  been  classed  with  the  TnRgnesian  limestone  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick,  as  being  nearly  coextensive  with  it  in  geographical 
range,  though  their  relations  are  very  obscure.  In  some  regions  we 
find  it  stated  that  the  imbedded  plants  are  all  speciScally  identical 
with  those  of  the  carboniferous  series  ;  and,  if  so,  they  probably  be- 
long to  that  epoch;  for  the  true  Permian  flora  appears,  from  the 
researches  of  MM.  Murchison  and  de  Tcmeuil  in  Russia,  and  of  MM. 
Qeinitz  and  Yon  Gutbier  in  Saxony,  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  dis- 
tinct from  that  of  the  coal  (sec  p..463). 
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According  to  Sir  R.  Murchifion,*  the  Pennian  rocks  are  composed, 
in  Russia,  of  wliite  limestone,  with  gypsum  and  wliite  salt :  and  of 
red  and  green  grita,  occasionally  with  copper«re ;  also  magnesian 
limestones,  marlstones,  and  conglomerates. 

The  country  of  Mansfield,  in  Thuringia,  may  be  called  the  clasuc 
ground  of  the  Lower  New  Red,  or  Magnesian  Limestone,  or  Permian 
formation,  on  the  Continent.  It  consists  there  principaUj'  of,  first, 
the  Zechatoin,  corresponding  to  the  upper  portion  of  our  English 
series ;  and,  secondly,  the  marl-slate,  with  fish  of  species  identical 
with  those  of  the  bed  so  called  in  Durham.  This  slaty  marlstone  U 
richly  impregnated  with  copper-pyrites,  for  which  it  is  extensively 
worked.  Magnesian  limestone,  gypsum,  and  rock-salt  occur  among 
the  superior  strata  of  this  group.  At  its  base  lies  the  Rothliegendes, 
supposed  to  correspond  with  the  Inferior  or  Lower  New  Red  Sand- 
stone, which  occupies  a  similar  place  in  England  between  the  marl- 
elate  and  coaL  Its  local  name  of  "  Rothliegendes,"  red-Iyer,  or 
"  Roth-todt-liegendcs,"  red-dead-lyer,  was  given  by  the  workmen  in 
the  German  mines  from  its  red  color,  and  because  the  copper  has 
died  out  when  they  reach  this  rock,  which  is  not  metalliferous.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  great  deposit  of  red  sandstone  and  conglomerate,  with 
associated  porphyry,  basaltic  trap,  and  amygdaloid. 

In  the  "  Kupferschiefor,"  or  marl-slate,  a  highly  organiaed  reptile 
allied  to  the  living  monitor,  was  found  in  1709,  which  has  been 
named  Proloromarus,  and  it  remained  for  a  century  and  a  quarter 
the  oldest  known  fossil  reptile,  when,  at  length,  in  1844,  the  Areke- 
gvsaurus  was  discovered  in  the  coal  of  Saarbruch,  near  Treves, 

Permian  Flora. — We  learn  from  the  investigations  of  Colonel  Von 
Gutbier,  that  in  the  Permian  rocks  of  Saxony  no  less  than  60  species 
of  fossil  plants  have  been  met  with,  ^0  of  which  have  not  yet  been 
found  elsewhere.    Two  or  three  of  those,  as  Calamilee  ffigiu,  Spht- 


Waichia  pinlfomit,  Stonb.    Pcrmlui,  Buonr.    (Ontblor,  Dl«  T«ite[DarDiigen  d> 

permlaebio  SfMamia  In  SuhKn,  tdL  iL  pi.  I.) 

a,  Bnnch.  i.  Twl|  of  tht  iud«.  c.  lot,  mignUsd. 

•  RuBda  and  tbe  Ural  Haaotains,  184S  ;  sod  SUuru,  chip.  lii.  I8S4. 
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DepUrit  ema,  and  S.  lobaia,  an  also  met  with  in  the  goTemment  of 

Pmn  in  Kossia,    Seven  others,  and  among  thom  Neuropterit  ZotJm, 

Pteopterii  arhortKent,  and  P.  smUu,  with  several  species  of  Wakkia 

(see   fig.  SOB),  a  genos   of   Conifers,   called   Jjyeo- 

''fr  '<*''        poditta  by  some  anthors,  are  common   to  the   coal- 

j^^        measures. 

«WV  Among  the  genera  also  enumerated   by  Colonel 

HJf  I       Gotbier  are  the   fruit  called    Cardioearpon   (see  fig. 

iM  J       509),  AiUrophyllita,  and  Annularia,  so  characteristic 

^^^  of  the   Carboniferous  period ;    also   LepHodmdnn, 

tuni,    oatbier.  which  is  common-  to  the  Permian  of  SaxOnj,  Thnrin- 

P*™!"^^™?-  gia,  and  Bnssia,  although  not  abandant.     Noeggvor 

thia  (see  fig.  filO),  supposed  by  A.  Brongniart  to  be 

allied  to  Cytai,  is  another  link  between  the  Fennian  and  Carbonif- 

orons  vegetation.     Gonifergs,  of  the  Anucsrian  division,  also  occur ; 

bat  these  are  likewise  met  with  both  in  older 

and  newer  rocks.     The  plants  called  SigiiloHa 

and  Stignaria,  so  marked  a  feature  in  the  Gn- 

boniferons  period,  are  as  yet  wanting. 

Among  the  remarkable  fosula  of  the  jotlt 
liegendea,  or  lowest  part  of  the  Permian  in 
Saxony  and  Bohemia,  are  the  ailicified  trunks 
_,  of  tree-ferns  called  generically  Ptaroniut. 
yf/3  Their  bark  was  surronnded  by  a  dense  maae 
of  air-roots,  which  often  constituted  a  great 
addition  to  the  ori^al  stem,  so  as  to  double 
or  quadruple  its  diameter.  The  eamo  remark 
holds  good  in  regard  to  certain  living  extra- 
tropical'  arboreacent  fenis,  particularly  diose  of 
New  Zealand. 

Psaronites  are  also  found  in  the  uppermost 
coal  of  Autun  in  France,  and  in  the  upper  coal- 
measurM  of  the  State  of  Ohio  in  the  United 
States,  but  specifically  different  from  those  of 
the  rotblicgendes.  They  serve  to  connect  the 
Permian  flora  with  the  more  modem  portion 
of  the  preceding  or  carboniferous  group.  Upon 
the  whole,  it  is  evident  that  the  Permian  plants  approach  much  nearer 
to  the  carboniferous  flora  than  to  the  triasdc ;  and  the  same  may  be 
sud  of  the  Permian  fauna. 


■  Uurcbison'g  Ruami,  toL  IL  pL  A,  fig.  8. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE  GOAL,  OR  CARBONIFEROUS  GROUP. 

Oarboniferous  strata  in  the  southwest  of  En^and — Superposition  of  Coal-measures 
to  Mountain  Limestone— Departure  Irom  this  type  in  North  of  England  and 
Scotland — Carboniferous  series  in  Ireland — Section  in  South  Wales — ^Undeivclays 
with  Stigmaria — Carboniferous  Flora — ^Fems,  Lepidodendra,  Equisetaceie,  Cala- 
mites,  Asterophyllites,  Sigillarise,  Stigmari»— Conifern — Stembergia — Trigono- 
carpon — Grade  of  Coniferse  in  the  Vegetable  Kingdom — ^Absence  of  Angiosperms 
— Coal,  how  formed — ^Erect  fossil  trees — ^Parkfield  Colliery — St  Etienne  Coal- 
field— Oblique  trees  or  snags — Fossil  forests  in  Nova  Scotia — Rain-prints — Purity 
of  the  Coal  explained — Hme  required  for  the  accumulation  of  the  Coal-measures 
— Brackish-water  and  marine  strata — Crustaceans  of  the  Coal — Origin  of  Clay- 
iron-stone. 

The  next  group  which  we  meet  with  in  the  descending  order  is  the 
Carboniferous,  commonly  called  "The  Coal;"  because  it  contains 
many  beds  of  that  mineral,  in  a  more  or  less  pure  state,  interstratified 
with  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones.  The  coal  itself,  even  in  Great 
Britain  and  Belgium,  where  it  is  most  abundant,  constitutes  but  an 
insignificant  portion  of  the  whole  mass.  In  the  north  of  England, 
for  example,  the  thickness  of  the  coal-bearing  strata  has  been  esti- 
mated by  Professor  PhDlips  at  3000  feet,  while  the  various  coal-seams, 
20  or  30  in  number,  do  not  in  the  aggregate  exceed  60  feet. 

The  carboniferous  formation  assumes  various  characters  in  different 
parts  even  of  the  British  Islands.  It  usually  comprises  two  very  dis- 
tinct members :  1st,  that  usually  called  the  Coal-measures,  of  mixed 
freshwater,  terrestrial,  and  marine  origin,  often  including  seams  of 
coal ;  2dly,  that  named  in  England  the  Mountain  or  Carboniferous 
Limestone,  of  purely  marine  origin,  and  containing  corals,  shells,  and 
encrinites. 

In  the  southwestern  part  of  our  isknd,  in  Somersetshire  and  South 
Wales,  the  three  divisions  usually  spoken  of  by  English  geologists 
are: 

1    n/>«i_««^(m,»ao      i  Strata  of  shale,  sandstone,  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams 

1.  lyoai-measures.     <      ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

I  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone  passing  into  a  conglomerate, 

2.  Millstone-grit.      •<      sometimes  used  for  millstones,  with  beds  of  shale ;  usually 

r  devoid  of  coal ;  occasionally  above  600  feet  thick. 

8.  Mountain  or        &  A  calcareous  rock  containing    marine  shells  and  corals ; 

Carboniferous  •<  devoid    of   coal ;    thickness    variable,  sometimes    1600 

Limestone.       (  feet. 
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The  millstone-grit  may  be  coiiBidered  as  one  of  the  coal-sandstonea 
of  coarser  texture  than  nsoal,  with  some  accompanying  shales^  in 
which  coal-plants  are  occasionally  found.  In  the  north  of  Enjo^d 
some  bands  of  limestone,  with  pectens,  oysters,  and  other  marine 
shells,  occur  in  this  grit,  just  as  in  the  regular  coal-measures,  and  even 
a  few  scams  of  coaL  I  shall  treaty  therefore,  of  the  whole  group  as 
consisting  of  two  divisions  only,  the  Coal-eneasures  and  the  Mountain 
limestone.  The  latter  is  found  in  the  southern  British  coal-fields,  at 
the  base  of  the  system,  or  immediately  m  contact  with  the  subjacent 
Old  Bed  Sandstone ;  but  as  we  proceed  northwards  to  Yorkshire  and 
Northumberland  it  begins  to  alternate  with  true  coal-measures,  the 
two  deposits  forming  together  a  series  of  strata  about  1000  feet  in 
thickness.  To  this  mixed  formation  succeeds  the  great  mass  of 
genuine  mountain  limestone.*  Farther  north,  in  the  flfeshire  coal- 
field in  Scotland,  we  obsenre  a  still  wider  departure  from  the  type  of 
the  south  of  England,  or  a  more  complete  intercalation  of  dense 
masses  of  marine  limestones  with  sandstones  and  shales  containing 
coaL 

In  Ireland  a  series  of  shales  and  slates,  constituting  the  base  of  the 
Mountain  Limestone,  attain  so  great  a  thickness,  often  upwards  of 
1000  feet,  as  to  be  classed  as  a  separate  division.  Under  tJiese  slates 
is  a  Yellow  Sandstone,  also  considered  as  carboniferous  from  its  ma- 
rine fossils,  although  passing  into  the  underlying  Devonian.  A  simi- 
lar sandstone  of  much  less  thickness  occurs  in  the  same  position  in 
Gloucestershire  and  South  Wales. 

The  following  are  the  subdivisions  adopted  in  the  geological  map 
of  Ireland,  constructed  by  Sir  Richard  GriflSths : 

Thlokness  in  Feet 

1.  Coal-measures,  Upper  and  Lower,       -  -  -      lOOO  to  2200 

2.  Ifillstone-grit,  -  -  -  -  -  -        860  to  1800 

8.  Mountain  limestone,  Upper,   Middle  (or  Calp),  and 

Lower,         ------       1200  to  6400 

4.  Carboniferous  slate,     -  -  -  -  -        700  to  1200 

5.  Yellow  sandstone  (of  Mayo,  &c.)  with  shales  and  lime- 

stone, -.--..        400  to  2000 


COAL-MEASURES. 

In  South  Wales  the  coal-raeasures  have  been  ascertained  by  actual 
measurement  to  attain  the  extraordinary  thickness  of  12,000  feet; 
the  beds  throughout,  with  the  exception  of  the  coal  itself,  appearing 
to  have  been  formed  in  water  of  moderate  depth,  during  a  slow,  but 
perhaps  intermittent,  depression  of  the  ground,  in  a  region  to  which 
rivers  were  bringing  a  never-failing  supply  of  muddy  sediment  and 
sand.    The  same  area  was  sometimes  covered  with  vast  forests,  such 

*  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Phillips,  Geol  of  York- 
shire, Part  2. 
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as  we  SCO  in  the  deltas  of  great  riven  in  warm  climates,  which  are 
liable  to  be  submerged  beneath  fresh  or  salt  water  should  the  ground 
sink  vertically  a  few  feet 

In  one  section  near  Swansea,  in  South  Wales,  where  the  total 
thickness  of  strata  is  3246  feet,  we  learn  from  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche 
that  there  are  ten  principal  masses  of  sandstone.  One  of  these  is 
500  feet  thick,  and  the  whole  of  them  make  together  a  thickness  of 
2125  feet.  They  are  separated  by  masses  of  shale,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  10  to  50  feet.  The  intercalated  coal-beds,  sixteen  in  num- 
ber, are  generally  from  1  to  5  feet  thick,  one  of  them,  which  has  two 
or  three  layers  of  clay  interposed,  attaining  9  feet*  At  other  points' 
in  the  same  coal-field  the  shales  predominate  over  the  sandstones. 
The  horizontal  extent  of  some  seams  of  coal  is  much  greater  than 
that  of  others,  but  they  all  present  one  characteristic  feature,  in  hav- 
ing, each  of  them,  what  is  called  its  underclay.  These  underclays, 
coextensive  with  every  layer  of  coal,  consist  of  arenaceous  shale, 
sometimes  called  fire-stone,  because  it  can  be  made  into  bricks  which 
stand  the  fire  of  a  furnace.  They  vary  in  thickness  from  6  inches  to 
more  than  10  feet;  and  Sir  William  Logan  first  announced  to  the 
scientific  world  in  1841  that  they  were  regarded  by  the  colliers  in 
South  Wales  as  an  essential  accompaniment  of  each  of  the  one  hun- 
dred seams  of  coal  met  with  in  their  coal-field.  They  are  said  to 
form  the  floor  on  which  the  coal  rests ;  and  some  of  them  have  a 
slight  admixture  of  carbonaceous  matter,  while  others  are  quite  black- 
ened by  it 

All  of  them,  as  Sir  William  Logan  pointed  out,  are  characterized 
by  enclosing  a  peculiar  species  of  fossil  vegetable  called  Stigmaria,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  plants.  It  was  also  observed  that,  while  in  the 
overlying  shales  or  "roof"  of  the  coal,  ferns  and  trunks  of  trees 
abound  without  any  Stigmarice^  and  are  flattened  and  compressed, 
those  singular  plants  of  the  underclay  very  often  retain  their  natural 
forms,  branching  freely,  and  sending  out  their  slender  leaf-like  root- 
lets, formerly  thought  to  be  leaves,  through  the  mud  in  all  directions. 
Several  species  of  Stigmaiia  had  long  been  known  to  botanists,  and 
described  by  them,  before  their  position  under  each  seam  of  coal  was 
pointed  out,  and  before  their  true  nature  as  the  roots  of  trees  was 
recognized.  It  was  conjectured  that  they  might  be  aquatic,  perhaps 
floating  plants,  which  sometimes  extended  their  branches  and  leaves 
freely  in  fluid  mud,  and  which  were  finally  enveloped  in  the  same 
mud. 

OARBONIFEBOUS   FLORA. 

These  statements  will  suffice  to  convince  the  reader  that  we  cannot 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  theory  of  the  origin  of  coal  until  we  under- 

*  Memoirs  of  Geol  Survey,  vol  i  p.  195. 
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id  in  ordv  to  azplain  what  k 
Btnr  known  at  thb  fdant,  md  of  otlun  which  have  coolabated  hf 
thnr  decajr  to  produce  coal,  it  wiD  be  necewai/  to  oBet  a  firiaf  pn- 
BmiBary  tketdi  of  flu  whde  ttAcnabmng  float  m  memU^  of 
fcani  {danta  wifli  iriuch  we  an  hotter  aequMnted  duo  with  aaj  oflur 
iriiieh  flomiahed  anteeedcollf  to  the  TntiHy  epoch.  It  aboidd  aho 
he  naked  that  OifpeA  hm  awcDrtamed  that  the  ranaina  of  eVerf 
fimily  of  jdanta  acatteied  Uuov^  the  ooal-ineaeanB  an  Mntetimea 
met  with  in  the  pore  coal  itadf— « fact  which  adda  gnatly  to  the 
geidogical  interest  attached  to  thia  floiL 

firmt. — ^The  ntnubsr  of  qwciea  of  caihoni&TonB  |daiita  hitherio 
daacribed  amovuta,  according  to  U.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  abont  fiOO; 
ISuae  ma;  peHufis  be  a  fr^nment  onlj  of  the  estin  flota,  bnt  they 
an  CDOo^  to  ahow  that  the  atato  of  the  vegetable  woHd  waa  then 
aKtamelj  diflennt  frtsn  that  now  pcevailing.  We  an  rtnick  at  the 
flnt  glance  with  the  aimilari^  of  many  of  the  lenu  to  thoae  now 
Kvii^  and  the  ditaimilaritf  of  almost  all  the  other  fbanls  ezee|it  the 
Conine.  Among  the  ferna,  aa  in  the  case  of  Pteopttrit  for  ezamide 
(flg.  Cll),  it  is  not  alwaya  easy  to  decide  whether  they  ahoold  he  n- 
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feired  to  different  genera  from  those  established  for  the  clasaification 
of  living  speciea ;  whereas,  in  regard  to  most  of  the  other  contempo- 
raiy  tribes,  with  the  exception  of  the  fir  tribe,  it  is  often  difficult  to 
gaesB  the  fiunily,  or  even  the  class,  to  which  tliey  belong.    The  fenis 
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of  the  Garboniferoos  period  are  generally 
without  organs  of  fractiQcation,  bat  in 
some  Bpecimens  these  are  well  preserved. 
In  the  general  absence  of  each  characten, 
they  have  been  divided  into  genera  disUn-  | 
goished  chiefly  by  the  branching  of  the 
fronds,  and  the  way  in  which  tbe  veins  of 
the  leaves  are  disposed.  The  larger  por- 
tion are  supposed  to  have  been  of  the  aia 
of  ordinary  European  ferns,  but  some  were 
decidedly  arborescent,  especially  tbe  group 
called  CatilopUria  by  Lindley,  and  the 
Ptaronitu  of  the  upper  or  newest  coal- 
measures,  before  alluded  to  {p.  464). 

All  the  recent  tree-ferns  belong  to  one 
tribe  {PolypodiMtm),mA  to  a  small  num-  0"*v<*rt,  prt««r<mJ»di.r. 
her  only  of  genera  in  that  tribe,  in  which  the  aarface  of  the  trunk  is 
marked  with  scars,  or  cicatrices,  left  after  the  fall  of  the  fronds. 
These  acars  resemble  those  of  Caulopteru  (see  fig.  513).  No  less 
than  SCO  ferns  have  already  been  obtained  from  tbe  coal'4trata  ;  and 
even  if  we  make  some  reduction  on  the  ground  of  varieties  which 


UtUic  trM-ttru  ot  dlffBirot  genen.    <Ad.  I 
Tig.  514.    Ttte-tm  from  lale  of  BanrboD. 
ric.  tlUL    Cvatlita  etatiea,  lUnrltlDi. 
Fig,  fill.    Tm-ttrn  from  BniU. 

have  been  mistaken,  in  the  absence  of  their  fnictifi cation,  for  species, 
still  the  result  is  singular,  because  the  whole  of  Europe  affords  at 
present  no  more  than  sixty  indigenous  species. 

Z^tidodrndrtm. — About  40  species  of  fossil  plants  of  the  Goal  have 
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been  referred  to  Hia  genua.  Thef  conriit  of  cylindrical  sUms  or 
tnmks,  covered  witli  leaf-wan.  'bi  tbeir  node  of  brancbiDg,  tiiey 
m  alwKjB  diclwtomoiu  (§ee  fig.  518).  Thtj  are  conridercd  by 
Brongniart  and  Hooker  to  belong  to  the  Lyeopodicuta,-p]aatE  of  tiih 
teuly  bearing  cones,  Vrith  umilar  Bporan^  and  sporea  (fig.  SSI). 
Moat  of  them  grew  to  the  use  of  large  trees.    The  figi.  Sl7-tl9 


represent  a  fossil  Lepidodertdron,  49  feet  long,  found  in  Jarrow  Col- 
liery, near  Newcastle,  lying  in  shale  parallel  to  the  planes  of  stratifica- 
tion. Fragments  of  others,  found  in  the  same  sh^e,  indicate,  by  the 
uze  of  the  rhomboidal  scars  which  cover  them,  a  still  greater  magni- 
tude. The  living  clnb-mosses,  of  which  there  are  about  200  species, 
are  most  abundant  in  tropical  climates.  They  usually  creep  on  the 
gronnd,  but  some  stand  erect,  as  the  Lycopodium  deiuvM  jrom  Hev 
Zealand  (fig.  630),  which  attains  a  height  of  3  feet. 


a,  Lueopodlum  dauum , 
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In  the  carboniferooa  strata  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  and  in  many  other 
coal-fields,'  elongated  cylindrical  bodies,  called  foBsil  cones,  named 
Zepidottrobui  by  M.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  are  met  with.  {See  fig. 
621.)    They  often  form  the  nucleus  of  concretioniiry  balls  of  clay- 

ng.  Ml. 


a,  Ltpidottroftat  orfiatut^-  Brong.    Bhropihin ;  half  ruxtiu*!  t'^t. 

b.  Portion  of  4  KctloD,  BhovliLg  the  Ur^  iponn^  la  tbair  ulnrAl  poaltJoD, 

Bupported  bj  IIB  bract  or  sole, 
b  Bponi  In  thcBa  eparugta,  high]]'  migsUod.    {Hooktr,  Hem.  OeoL  Bum 


ironstone,  and  are  well  preserved,  exhibiting  a  conical  aiis,  aronnd 
which  a  great  quantity  of  ecatea  were  compactly  imbricated.  The 
opinion  of  M.  Brongniart  ia  now  generally  adopted,  that  the  Ltpido- 
atrobas  is  the  fruit  of  Lejndodmdron  ;  indeed,  it  is  not  uucommon  in 
Coalbrook  Dale  and  elsewhere  to  find  these  slrobUi  or  fruits  termi- 
uating  the  tip  of  a  branch  of  a  well-characterized  Lepidodendron. 

£quhetace<s. — To  this  family  belong  two  fossil  apecies  of  the  Goal, 
one  called  Squisetam  infundibuliforme  by  Brongniart,  and  found  also 
in  Nova  Scotia,  which  haa  Bheaths,  regularly  toothed,  ribbed,  and 
OTCrlapping  like  those  on  the  yonng  fertile  stems  of  EquUttum  fin- 
viatilt.  It  was  much  larger  than  any  living  "Horsetail."  The  Eqvi- 
leCutn  ffiganteum,  discovered  by  Humboldt  and  Bonpland  in  Soath 
America,  attained  a  height  of  abont  5  feet,  the  stem  being  an  inch  in 
diameter ;  but  more  recently  Gardner  has  met  with  one  in  Brazil  15 
feet  high,  and  Mcyen  gives  the  height  of  £.  Bogotense  in  Chili  as  16 
to  20  feet. 

Calamilei. — The  fossil  plants  so  called  were  originally  claased  by 
most  botanists  as  cryptogmnons,  being  regarded  as  gigantic  HquiteUi; 


ng.02».  iit.« 


OthmUtt  ttntnttfOTPiit,  Bchlot. 
(fou.  Flo.,  "•     - 
EngKili  cod. 


CbtunffM  SucoM,  Bnmg.; 
nitnnl  >lu.  Cammon  In 
ooil  UiroD^uHIt  Euopa. 
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for,  like  the  commoii  "  honetail,''  Huy  nsoil^  Azliibit  littla  men 
than  hollow  jointed  tbeaa,  fnmnred  externally.  (Bee  flga.  ffSS,  598, 
BU.) 

Ifr.  Salter  stated  to  me  manjjean  ago  liia  connction  that  the 
ealaniite  bb  froqaeatly  repreaented  b;  palteontolc^ista  waa  in  an  in- 
▼eitod  poutiim,  and  that  tlie  conical  part  ^ren  aa  the  top  of  the  stem 
mu  is  tmth  the  root  This  point  I^.  Dawaon  and  I  had  opportimi- 
tin  of  teating  in  Nova  ScotJa,  in  16SS,  where  we  aaw  mntj  eiMt 
calamite^  having  their  radical  termination  aa  in  the  tongmng  tgan 
(fig:  024),  The  acan,  from  which  whorls  of  veasela  haTO  proceeded, 
are  obeeived  at  the  upper,  not  the  lower,  end  of  each  joint  or  intei^ 
node.*  The  spedmen  (fig.  6SS),  therefore,  is  no  doubt  the  lower  end 
of  the  plant,  and  I  have  therefore  rereraed  ita  position  aa  given  in  the 
work  of  lindley  and  Hntton. 

H.  Adolphe  Brongniart,  following  np  the  discoveries  of  Oarmai 
and  Corda,  has  shown  in  his  "Genree  de  V^taoz  Foaulea,"  1S49, 
that  many  Calamites  cannot  belong  to  the  JSqvitla,  nor  probably  to 
my  tribe  of  fiowerleaa  planb  He  conceives  that  they  are  mom 
neaily  allied  to  the  Gymnospermoos  Dicotyledons.  Ihey  possesaed 
a  cntral  pith,  snrroonded  by  a  ligneous  cylinder,  which  was  divided 
l^  rqpilar  medallary  rays.  This  cylinder  was  Bnironnded  in  torn  by 
ft  thick  bark.  Of  fcMul  stems  having  this  structure  Brongniart 
fiomed  his  genna  Calamodtndrtm,  which  includes  many  ^»ecies  re- 
ferred by  Cotta,  Petiholdt,  and 
"•■  "^  Unger  to  the  genos  CaJamitea. 

The  Calamodendron  is  described 
as  amootb  externally,  its  pith 
being  articulated  and  marked 
with  deep  external  vertical 
Btriie,  agreeing,  in  short,  with 
wh&t  gcologiata  commonly  call 
a  Calamite.  Since  the  appesr- 
anco  of  Brongniart's  essay,  Mr. 
E.  W.  Binney  has  made  many 
important  discoveries  on  the 
same  subject;  and  Mr.  J.  8. 
Dawes  has  published  a  more 
complete  account  of  this  singu- 
lar foasiLf  Their  views  hare 
been  confirmed  by  Professor 
'Williamson  of  Maacheater,  who 
Pc(ti(miirBCfaiani<(iMuwthiibue,ib(nriiigtiia  has  commuuicated  to  me  a 
SSS.ff.S'.TSr.lS""'"**"    •P«o«.enlig»redmth.«««xed 

CtaUDOnlataAbT  FnC  O.  WIUIudhd.  CUt  (fig.  C25),  in  which  WC  SCC 


'  See  DavsoD,  GeoL  Quart  Jonni.,  ISM,  vdL  x.  p.  SB. 
t  Quart.  JouiQ.  GeoL  Soc  Lund.,  1861,  voL  viL  p.  196. 
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an  intem&l  pith  aosweriiig  in  chaiucter  to  the  CakmodendKni,  and 
yet  haviug  outside  of  it  another  jointed  cylinder  vertically  grooved 
on  its  outer  snrface,  so  that  in  the  same  atem  we  have  one  calamit« 
enveloping  another.  Tet  that  they  both  formed  part  of  the  same 
plant  is  proved  by  the  following  circumHtances : — IsL  Near  each 
articulation  of  the  pith  radiating  spokes  are  seen  to  proceed  and 
penetrate  the  ligneous  zone.  One  complete  whorl  or  circle  of  theee 
radii  is  visible  in  the  foregoing  figure  near  the  bottom  of  the  hollow 
c*vity,  whilst  another  and  superior  whorl  is  incomplete ;  several  radii, 
corresponding  to  the  first,  remaining,  while  the  rest  have  been  broken 
away,  their  place  being  shown  by  scars  which  they  have  left.  2dly. 
In  addition  to  these  whorls,  called  medullary  by  Professor  William- 
son, there  are  seen  in  other  specimens  a  set  of  true  or  ordinary  me- 
dnllary  rays.  3dly.  The  woody  zone,  penetrated  both  by  the  spoke- 
Ukc  vessels  before  mentioned  and  by  the  medullary  rays,  is  usually 
reduced  to  brown  carbonaceous  matter,  preserving  merely  a  tendency 
to  break  in  longitudinal  shps,  but  in  some  specimens  its  fibrous  tissae 
is  retained,  and  resembles  that  of  Dadoxylon.  4thly.  Outside  of  this 
zone  again  is  auother  cylinder,  supposed  to  have  been  originaUy  a 
thick  cellular  bark,  nearly  equal  to  one-third  of  the  whole  stem  in 
diameter,  grooved  and  jointed  externally  like  the  pith. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that  these  discoveries  make  it  more 
and  more  doubtful  to  what  family  the  greater  number  of  Calamites 
should  be  referred.  Their  internal  oiganization,  says  Professor 
Williamson,  was  very  peculiar ;  for  while  they  exhibit  remarkable 
affinities  with  gymnospermous  dicotyledons,  the  arrangement  of  their 
tissues  differs  widely  fVom  that  of  all  known  forms  of  gymnoaperms, 

AxteropkyllitM. — The  graceful  plant  represented  in  the  annexed 
figore  is  supposed  by  M.  Brongniart  to  be  a  branch  of  the  Caiamo- 
dendron,  and  he  infers  from  its  pith  and  medullary  rays  that  it  wai 


.^•Cer«p*VlHfu/>H<WM.    (F'aM.  Flo,  IS.)    Ooai- 


dicotyledonous.     It  appears  to  have  been  allied,  by  the  nature  of  its 
tissue,  to  the  gymnogeus,  and  to  SigillaTia.    But  under  the  head  of 
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'MtvopkftUUt  nan;  Tegetable  frigmoits  hare  b«eii  grouped  wMeih 
|«obably  belong  to  diSbrent  genen.  They  have,  in  ahort,  so  chsno- 
tar  in  common,  except  that  of  poaaeanng  narrow,  verticillate,  one- 
ribbed  leaves.  Dr.  Newberry,  of  OHo,  has  dlBCOrered  in  the  coal  ot 
that  coontiy  fbsail  atems  which  in  thmr  upper  part  beiar  wedg&«hi4>ed 
kares,  corresponding  to  S^inophyUttm,  while  below  the  leaves  are 
■talk-like  and  capillary,  and  would  have  been  oalled  AnerophjtUitet  if 
fbund  detached.  From  this  he  infers  that  Sphenojihi/lluM  was  an 
•qoatie  plant,  the  snperior  and  floating  leaves  of  which  were  broad, 
and  possessed  a  compound  nervation,  while  the  inferior  or  snbmersed 
Irfavea  were  Imear  and  onfrribbed.  '  "This  Bappo8ition,".he  adds,  "is 
fhrther  strengthened  by, the  extreme  length  and  tenuity  of  the  branches 
of  this  iq>parently  berbaceoos  plant,  which  would  seem  to  have  re- 
qoiied  the  support  of  a  denser  medinm  than  air."  * 

Siffillaria. — ^A  laige  portion  of  the  trees  of  the  Carboniferous  pe- 
riod belonged  to  this  genus,  of  which  about  thirty-five  species  are 
known.  The  stmoture,  both  internal  and  external,  was  very  pecu- 
liar, and,  with  reference  to  existing  types,  very  anomaloos.  They 
ware  fonneriy  referred,  by  M.  Ad.  Brongniart,  to  ferns,  which  they 
resemble  in  tho  scalariform  teztoie  of  their  vessels,  and,  in  some  de- 
gree, in  the  form  of  the  cicatrices  left  by  the  base  of  the  leaf-atalka 
which  have  fallen  off  (see  fig.  SS7).  ■■  But 
with  these  points  of  analogy  to  ciyptoga- 
mia,  th^  combine  an  internal  organization 
much  resembling  that  of  cycade,  and  some 
of  them  are  ascertained  to  have  bad  long 
linear  leaves,  quite  unlike  those  of  ferns. 
They  grew  to  a  great  height,  from  30  to 
00,  or  even  70  foct,  with  regular  cylindri- 
cal stems,  and  without  branches,  altbotigh 
ne  species  were  dichotoraous  towards 
the  top.  Their  fluted  trunks,  from  1  to  S 
t  in  diameter,  appear  to  have  decayed 
'  more  rapidly  in  the  interior  than  exter- 
nally, 80  that  they  became  hollow  when 
standing;  and  when  thrown  prostrate  on 
the  mud,  they  were  squeezed  down  and 
n^/ioHa  izrigaia,  BroD»  flattened.  Hence,  wc  find  the  bark  of  the 
two  opposite  sides  (now  converted  into 
bright  shining  coal)  to  constitate  two  horizontal  layers,  one  upon  the 
other,  half  an  inch,  or  an  inch,  in  thickness.  These  same  trunks, 
when  they  are  placed  obliquely  or  vertically  to  the  planes  of  stratifi- 
cation, retain  their  original  rounded  form,  and  are  uti compressed,  the 
eyUnder  of  bark  baring  been  filled  with  sand,  which  now  affords  a 
cast  of  the  interior. 


'  Annsli  of  Sdcnce,  CleveUnd,  Ohio,  18S8,  p.  67. 
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Dr.  Hooker  still  inclines  to  the*  belief  that  the  SigillaricB  may  luive 
been  cryptogamous,  though  more  highly  developed  than  any  flowerless 
plants  now  living.  The  scalariform  structore  of  their  vessel  agrees  pre- 
cisely with  that  of  ferns. 

SHgmaria, — This  fossil,  the  importance  of  which  has  already  been 
pointed  oat,  was  formerly  conjectured  to  be  an  aquatic  plant.  It  is 
now  ascertained  to  be  the  root  of  Sicfillaria,  The  connection  of  the 
roots  with  the  stem,  previously  suspected,  on  botanical  grounds,  by 
Brongniart,  was  first  proved,  by  actual  contact,  in  the  Lancashire  coal- 
field, by  Mr.  Binney.  The  fact  has  lately  been  shown,  even  more  dis- 
tinctly, by  Mr.  Richard  Brown,  in  his  description  of  the  Stigmaria 
occurring  in  the  underclays  of  the  coal-seams  of  the  Island  of  Cape 
Breton,  in  Nova  Scotia. 

In  a  specimen  of  one  of  these,  represented  in  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  528),  the  spread  of  the  roots  was  sixteen  feet,  and  some  of  them 
sent  out  rootlets,  in  all  directions,  into  the  surrounding  clay. 

Fig.  623. 


StigmArU  attached  to  a  trunk  of  SigiUaria,* 

In  the  scarcliffs  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Nova  Scotia  I  examined 
several  erect  Sigillarice^  in  company  with  Dr.  Dawson,  and  we  found 
that  from  the  lower  extremities  of  the  trunk  they  sent  out  Stigmarice 
as  roots.  All  the  stools  of  the  fossil  trees  dug  out  by  us  divided  into 
four  parts,  and  these  again  bifurcated,  forming  eight  roots,  which  were 
also  dichotomous  when  traceable  far  enough. 

The  cylindrical  rootlets  formerly  regarded  as  leaves  are  now  shown 
by  more  perfect  specimens  to  have  been  originally  attached  to  the  root 
by  fitting  into  deep  cylindrical  pits.  In  the  fossil  there  is  rarely  any 
trace  of  the  form  of  these  cavities,  in  consequence  of  the  shrink^e  of 
the  surrounding  tissues.  Where  the  rootlets  are  removed  nothing 
remains  on  the  surface  of  the  Stigmaria  but  rows  of  mammillatcd  tuber- 
cles (see  figs.  629,  630),  which  have  formed  the  base  of  each  rootlet 
These  protuberances  may  possibly  indicate  the  place  of  a  joint  at  the 
lower  extremity  of  the  rootlet  Rows  of  these  tubercles  are  arranged 
spirally  round  each  root,  which  have  always  a  medullary  axis  and 


'  Tho  trunk  in  this  case  is  referred  by  Mr.  Brown  to  Zfpidod^ndron^  but  his 
illustrations  seem  to  show  the  usual  markings  assumed  by  Sigillaria  near  its  base. 


-JkMm,^m^   imL* 


(ttm-Wt^m. 


woodjSTrtem  nnich  leMmbHng  tliat  of  SigUIana^  the  ilnietiire  (tftLa 
TBHeh  boii^,  lifcs  i^  Bolarifonn. 

Camfirm. — ^Hw  eom&roiu  tieea  d  thia  period  aie  tefened  to  fire 
gnem;  the  woody  ■tnutnre  of  Mme  rfthem  ihowing  tlut  they  wen 
allied  to  the  Annearira  diriaion  of  ^nes,  more  than  to  aaj  of  onr 
eonmum  Enropem  fim  Some  of  thieiT  tnmha  exceeded  44  feet  in 
Hf«gl«t-  Hanj,  if  not  all  of  them,  aeem  to  hare  dificred  from  living 
Oomiftra  in  hiring  luge  pitha;  for  Pnrfeaaor  Wiffiamaon  hu  dnnon- 
atnted  flia  fbaail  of  the  coal-measnna  called  Steniberyia  to  be  the  [ntli 
of  thaw  traea,  or  lather  the  caat  <d  Gsritjea  formed  bj  the  abrinkiiig 


m-ML 


n^.  SSL    FiiguiMit  t€  uMSaot*  wood,  J>aifo«idMi, 


b.  Woodf  UDe  or  ttbn  (ploBRBchjiDB). 

e.  Ufdnllaorpltli. 

d.  Cat  If  bollov  pith,  or  "  e 


•  IbaetMatcr  FhOot.  Soil,  tA,  ix.,  IBSl. 
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or  partial  absorption  of  the  original  medollary  axis  (see  figs.  531  and 
532).  This  peculiar  type  of  pith  is  observed  in  living  plants  of  very 
different  fisimilies,  such  as  the  common  Walnut  and  the  White  Jas- 
mine, in  which  the  pith  becomes  so  reduced  as  simply  to  form  a  thin 
lining  of  the  medullary  cavity,  across  which  transverse  plates  of  pith 
extend  horizontally,  so  as  to  divide  the  cylindrical  hollow  into  discoid 
interspaces.  When  these  interspaces  have  been  filled  up  with  inorganic 
matter,  they  constitute  an  axis  to  which,  before  their  true  nature  was 
known,  the  provisional  name  of  Stembergia  (d,  d,  fig.  531)  was  given. 

In  the  above  specimen  the  structure  of  the  wood  (6,  figs.  531  and 
532)  is  coniferous,  and  the  fossil  is  referable  to  Endlicher's  fossil  genus 
Dadaxi/lon. 

The  fossil  named  Trigonocarpon  (figs.  553  and  554),  formerly  sup- 
posed to  be  the  fruit  of  a  palm,  may  now,  according  to  Dr.  Hooker,  be 
referred,  like  the  Stembergia,  to  the  Coniferm,  Its  geological  im- 
portance is  great,  for  so  abundant  is  it  in  the  Coal-Measures,  that  in 
certain  localities  the  fruit  of  some  species  may  be  procured  by  the 
bushel ;  nor  is  there  any  part  of  the  formation  where  they  do  not 
occur,  except  the  underclays  and  limestone.  The  sandstone,  iron- 
stone, shales,  and  coal  itself,  all  contain  them.  Mr.  Binney  has  at 
length  found  in  the  clay-ironstone  at  Lancashire  several  specimens  dis- 
playing structure,  and  from  these,  says  Dr.  Hooker,  we  learn  that  the 
Trigonocarpon  belonged  to  that  large  section  of  existing  coniferous 
plants  which  bear  fleshy  solitary  fruits,  and  not  cones.  It  resembled 
very  closely  the  fruit  of  the  Chinese  genus  Salisburia^  one  of  the  Yew 
tribe,  or  Taxoid  conifers.     In  five  of  the  fossil  specimens  there  is  evi- 

Flg.  684. 


rig.  688. 


THgonoearpum  ovahtm^  Ltndlej  and  Hattoo. 
Peel  Qiumy,  Lanoashlre. 

IHgonooarpum  oiiuj^orms^  Ltndley, 
its  flestaj  envelope.  FelllDg  Col- 
liery, Kewcaatle. 

deuce  of  four  distinct  integuments,  and  of  a  large  internal  cavity  filled 
with  carbonate  of  lime  and  magnesia,  and  probably  once  occupied  by 
the  albumen  and  embryo  of  the  seed.  The  general  form  of  the  fossil 
when  perfect  is  an  elongated  ovoid,  rather  larger  than  a  hazel-nut.  The 
exterior  integument  is  very  thick  and  cellular,  and  was  no  doubt  once 
fleshy  (see  fig.  534).  It  alone  is  produced  beyond  the  seed,  and  forms 
the  beak.     The  second  coat  was  thinner,  but  hard,  and  marked  by 
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tbree  ridges.  This  coat,  being  all  that  commonly  remains  in  a  fbssii 
state,  lias  suggested  the  name  of  Trigofiyocafpcn,  Within  this  were 
the  third  and  fourth  coats,  both  of  which  are  very  delicate  mem- 
branes, and  may  possibly  have  been  two  plates  belonging  to  one  m«n- 
brane.  - 

.  Orade  of  the  CarhonifBrous  Florae — On  the  whole,  theoe  froits,  says 
Dr.  Hooker,  are  referable  to  ^  a  highly  developed  lype,  exhibiting  ex- 
tensive modifications  of  elementary  organs  for  the  purpose  of  their 
adi^tation  to  special  functions,  and  these  modifications  are  as  great, 
and  the  adaptations  as  special,  as  any  to  be  found  amongst  analogous 
fruits  in  the  existing  vegetable  worlil*'*  Professor  Williamson,  in 
his  paper  on  Stenibergia^  has  likewise  remarked  that  its  structure  was 
complex,  and  that  ^  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  carboniferous  all  the 
now-existing  forms  of  vegetable  tissue  appear  to  have  been  cxeated.** 
niese  observations  deserve  notice,  because  a  question  has  arisen, 
whether  the  ConifinB  hold  a  high  or  a  low  position  among  fiowering 
plants — a  point  bearing  directly  on  the  theory  of  progressive  develop- 
ment '  By.  some  botanists  all  the  Gymnospermous  Dicotyledons  are 
regarded  as  inferior  in  grade  to  the  Angiosperms.  Others  hold,  with 
Dr.  Hooker,  that  the  Gymnosperms  are  not  inferior  in  rank,  haymg 
every  typical  character  of  the  dicotyledons  highly  developed.  Thus 
CSonifenB  have  flowers,  and  are  propagated  by  seeds  which  are  developed 
through  the  mutual  action  of  the  stamens  and  ovules ;  they  have  dico- 
tyledonous and  polycotyledonous  eniibryos,  and  germinate^  in  the  same 
manner  as  other  dicotyledons.  The  seed-vessel  (or  ovary)  is  not  closed, 
but  this  is  also  the  case  in  some  genera  of  angiosperms,  in  which 
the  ovary  is  open  before  or  after  impregnation,  so  that  this  character 
cannot  be  relied  on  as  constituting  a  fundamental  difference  in  struc- 
tural development.  The  Coniferae  are  exogenous,  and  have  the  same 
arrangement  of  pith,  wood,  bark,  and  medullary  rays  as  have  the  typical 
dicotyledonous  trees.  Whether  the  woody  fibre  with  discs  character- 
istic of  Coniferae  be  a  more  or  a  less  complex  tissue  than  the  spiral  ves- 
sels, is  a  controverted  point  As  the  spiral  vessels  occur  in  the  young 
shoots,  and  arc  lost  in  the  mature  growth  of  some  plants,  and  as  they 
appear  in  many  acrogens,  they  do  not  seem  to  mark  a  high  develop- 
ment. In  fine,  there  is  much  ambiguity  in  deciding  what  should  or 
should  not  be  called  high  or  low  in  vegetable  structure,  and  physi- 
ologists entertain  very  different  abstract  ideas  as  to  the  perfection  of 
certain  organs  and  their  relative  functional  importance,  even  where  the 
function  is  clearly  ascertained.  It  is  enough  for  the  geologist  to  know, 
that  fossil  Coniferae  abound  in  the  oldest  rocks,  yielding  a  considerable 
number  of  vegetable  remains,  and  that  plants  of  this  order  lay  claim, 
if  not  to  the  highest,  at  least  to  so  high  a  place  in  the  scale  of  vegeta- 
ble life,  as  to  preclude  us  from  characterizing  the  carboniferous  fiora 
as  consisting  of  imperfectly  developed  plants. 

*  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Sodety,  vol  vil,  March,  1864,  p.  28. 
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Althougli  our  data  are  confessedly  too  defective  to  entitle  as  to 
generalize  respecting  the  entire  vegetable  creation  of  this  era,  yet  we 
may  affirm  that  so  far  as  it  is  kno^vn  it  differed  widely  from  any  flora 
now  existing.  The  comparative  rarity  of  Monocotyledons  and  of  Dico- 
tyledonous Angiosperms  seems  clear,  and  the  abundance  of  Ferns  and 
Lycopods  may  justify  Adolphe  Brongniart  in  calling  the  primary 
periods  the  age  of  Acrogens  *  ("  le  regne  des  Acrogens  ").  As  to  the 
Sigillariffl  and  Calamites,  they  seem  to  have  been  distinct  from  all 
tribes  of  now-existing  plants.  That  the  abundance  of  ferns  implies  a 
moist  atmosphere,  is  admitted  by  all  botanists ;  but  no  safe  conclusion, 
says  Hooker,  can  be  drawn  from  the  Coniferse  alone,  as  they  are  found 
in  hot  and  dry  and  in  cold  and  dry  climates,  in  hot  and  moist  and  in 
cold  and  moist  regions.  In  New  Zealand  the  Coniferse  attain  their 
maximum  in  numbers,  constituting  -^^d  part  of  all  the  flowering  plants ; 
whereas  in  a  wide  district  around  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  they  do  not 
fonn  ^^^ooth  of  the  phenogamic  flora.  Besides  the  conifers,  many 
species  of  ferns  flourish  in  New  Zealand,  some  of  them  arborescent, 
together  with  many  lycopodiums ;  so  that  a  forest  in  that  country  may 
make  a  nearer  approach  to  the  carboniferous  vegetation  than  any  other 
now  existing  on  the  globe. 

ATigiosperms, — Some  of  the  grass-like  leaves  termed         Pig:  585. 
Poacites,  having  fine  longitudinal  •  striae,  are  conjec- 
tured to  belong  to  Monocotyledons ;  but  the  deter- 
mination is  doubtful,  as  some  of  them  may  be  the 
leaves  of  Lepidodendra^  others  the  stems  of  Ferns. 
The   curious    plants    called  Antkolithes  by  Lindley 
have  usually  been    considered  to  be  flower-spikes, 
hanng  what  seems  a  calyx  and  linear  petals  (see 
fig.  535).      Dr.  Hooker  suggested  that  they  might 
be  tufts  of  young  leaves  like  those  of  the  larch,  but, 
after  seeing  the  most  perfect  specimens,  he  no  longer 
thought  them  oniferous,  but  resembling  rather  the 
spike  of  a  highly  organized  plant  in  full  flower,  such  ^nttoKO^  FeUiag 
as  one  of  the  Bromeliacese,  to  which  Professor  Lind-  OoUiery,  Kewoastie. 
ley  first  compared  them.     In  the  absence,  however,  of 
all  structure,  the  affinities  of  these  fossils  are  still  considered  very 
uncertain. 

Cba/,  how  formed. — Erect  trees. — I  shall  now  consider  the  manner 
in  which  the  above-mentioned  plants  are  imbedded  in  the  strata,  and 
how  they  may  have  contributed  to  produce  coaL  Professor  C^ppert, 
after  examining  the  fossil  vegetables  of  the  coal-fields  of  Germany, 
has  detected,  in  beds  of  pure  coal,  remains  of  plants  of  every  &mily 
hitherto  known  to  occur  fossil  in  the  carboniferous  rocks.  Many 
seams,  he  remarks,,  are  rich  in  SiffUlarice,  Lepidodendra,  and  Stig- 
marias,  the  latter  in  such  abundance  as  to  appear  to  form  the  bulk  of 

*  For  terminology  of  dassification  of  plants,  see  above,  note,  p.  881 
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file  coal*  In  some  plaeee,  almost  all  the  plants  were  calamitesi  m 
oQieri  fcniB.*  "Some  of  the  plants  of  our  coal,"  says  Dr.  Bnddand, 
''grew  on  the  identical  banks  of  sand,  dlt,  and  mod  which,  being  now 
iadorated  to  stone  and  shale,  form  the  strata  that  accompany  the  coal; 
whilst  other  portions  of  these  plants  have  been  drifted  to  various  dis- 
tances from  ike  swamps,  savaimahs,  and  forests  that  gave  them  birth, 
particolarlj  those  that  are  dispersed  throngh  the  sandstones,  or  mixed 
with  fishes  in  the  shale  beds.*'  **  At  Bal^giay,  three  miles  north  of 
Olasgow,**  says  the  same  aathor,  "I  saw  in  the  year  1824,  as  there 
atill  may  be  seen,  an  unequivocal  example  of  the  stiunps  of  several  stems 
of  large  trees,  standing  dose  together  in  their  native  place,  in  a  quarry 
of  sandstone  of  the  coal-formation.''  f 

Between  the  years  1837  and  1840,  ux  fossil  trees  were  discovered 
in  the  coal-fields  of  Lancashire,  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  Bolton 
nibray:  They  were  all  in  a  vertical  position,  with  respect  to  the  plane 
of  the  bed  which  dips  about  15^  to  the  souti^  The  distance  between 
the  first  and  the  last  was  more  than  100  feet,  and  the  roots  of  all  were 
imbedded  in  a  soft  argillaceous  shale.  In  the  same  plane  with  the 
roots  is  a  bed  of  coal,  eight  or  ten  inches  thick,  which  has  been  found 
to  extend  across  the  railway,  or  to  the  distance  of  at  least  ten  yards. 
Just  above  the  covering  of  the  roots,  yet  beneath  the  coal-seam,  so 
large  a  quantity  of  the  Zepidostrobus  voHahilia  was  discovered  enclosed 
in  nodules  of  hard  clay,  that  more  than  a  bushel  was  collected  from  the 
small  openings  around  the  base  of  the  trees  (see  figure  of  this  genus, 
p.  4?1).  The  exterior  trunk  of  each  was  marked  by  a  coating  of  friable 
coal,  varyiDg  from  one  quarter  to  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness ;  but  it  crumbled  away  on  removing  the  matrix.  The  dimensions 
of  one  of  the  trees  is  15^  feet  in  circumference  at  the  base,  7^  feet  at 
the  top,  its  height  being  11  feet.  All  the  trees  have  large  spreading 
roots,  solid  and  strong,  sometimes  branchiug,  and  traced  to  a  distance 
of  several  feet,  and  presumed  to  extend  much  farther.  Mr.  Hawkshaw, 
who  has  described  these  fossils,  thinks  that,  although  they  were  hollow 
when  submerged,  they  may  have  consisted  originally  of  hard  wood 
throughout ;  for  solid  dicotyledonous  trees,  when  prostrated  in  tropical 
forests,  as  in  Venezuela,  on  the  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  were  ob- 
served by  him  to  be  destroyed  in  the  interior,  so  that  little  more  is 
left  than  an  outer  shell,  consisting  chiefly  of  the  bark.  This  decay, 
he  says,  goes  on  most  rapidly  in  low  and  flat  tracts,  in  which  there  is 
a  deep  rich  soil  and  excessive  moisture,  supporting  tall  forest  trees  and 
large  palms,  below  which  bamboos,  canes,  and  minor  palms  flourish  luxu- 
riantly. Such  tracts,  from  their  lowness,  would  be  most  easily  submerged, 
and  tibeir  dense  vegetation  might  then  give  rise  to  a  seam  of  coa].| 

In  a  deep  valley  near  Capel-Ooelbren,  branching  from  the  higher 


*  Quart  Geol  Joum.,  vol.  v.,  Mem.,  p.  17. 

f  Aimiv.  Address  to  Geol.  Soc,  1840. 

X  Hawkshaw,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  vl  pp.  178,  177,  pi  17. 
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part  of  the  Swansea  valley,  four  stems  of  npright  Sigillarux  were  seen 
in  1838,  piercing  through  the  coal-measures  of  S.  Wales ;  one  of  them 
was  2  feet  in  diameter,  and  one  13^  feet  high,  and  they  were  all  found 
to  terminate  downwards  in  a  bed  of  coal.  "  They  appear,"  says  S!r 
H.  De  la  Beche,  *^  to  have  constituted  a  portion  of  a  subterranean 
forest  at  the  epoch  when  the  lower  carboniferous  strata  were  formed."  * 

In  a  colliery  near  Newcastle,  say  the  authors  of  the  Fossil  Flora,  a 
great  number  of  SigiHarias  were  placed  in  the  rock  as  if  they  had  re- 
tained the  position  in  which  they  grew.  Not  less  than  thirty,  some 
of  them  4  or  5  feet  in  diameter,  were  visible  within  an  area  of  50  yards 
square,  the  interior  being  sandstone,  and  the  bark  having  been  con- 
verted into  coal.  The  roots  of  one  individual  were  found  imbedded 
in  shale ;  and  the  trunk,  after  maintaining  a  perpendicular  course  and 
circular  form  for  the  height  of  about  ten  feet,  was  then  bent  over  so  as 
to  become  horizontal.  Here  it  was  distended  laterally,  and  flattened 
so  as  to  be  only  one  inch  thick,  the  flutings  being  comparatively  dis- 
tinctf  Such  vertical  stems  are  familiar  to  our  miners,  under  the  name 
of  coal-pipes.  One  of  them,  72  feet  in  length,  was  discovered,  in  1829, 
near  Gosforth,  about  five  miles  from  Newcastle,  in  coal-grit,  the  strata 
of  which  it  penetrated.  The  exterior  of  the  trunk  was  marked  at  in- 
tervals with  knots,  indicating  the  points  at  which  branches  had  shot  oflf. 
The  wood  of  the  interior  had  been  converted  into  carbonate  of  lime ; 
and  its  structure  was  beautifully  shown  by  cutting  transverse  slices,  so 
thin  as  to  be  transparent     (See  p.  40.) 

These  "  coal  pipes "  are  much  dreaded  by  our  miners,  for  almost 
every  year  in  the  Bristol,  Newcastle,  and  other  coal-fields,  they  are  the 
cause  of  fatal  accidents.  Each  cylindrical  cast  of  a  tree,  formed  of 
solid  sandstone,  and  increasing  gradually  in  size  towards  the  base,  and 
being  without  branches,  has  its  whole  weight  thrown  downwards,  and 
receives  no  support  from  the  coating  of  friable  coal  which  has  replaced 
the  bark.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  cohesion  of  this  external  layer  is 
overcome,  the  heavy  column  falls  suddenly  in  a  perpendicular  or 
oblique  direction  from  the  roof  of  the  gallery  whence  coal  has  been 
extracted,  wounding  or  killing  the  workman  who  stands  below.  It  is 
strange  to  reflect  how  many  thousands  of  these  trees  fell  originally  in 
their  native  forests  in  obedience  to  the  law  of  gravity ;  and  how  the 
few  which  continued  to  stand  erect,  obeying,  after  m3Tiads  of  ages,  the 
same  force,  are  cast  down  to  immolate  their  human  victims. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  if,  instead  of  working  in  the  dark,  the 
miner  was  accustomed  to  remove  the  upper  covering  of  rock  from  each 
seam  of  coal,  and  to  expose  to  the  day  the  soils  on  which  ancient 
forests  grew,  the  evidence  of  their  former  growth  would  be  obvious. 
Thus  in  South  Staflbrdshire  a  seam  of  coal  was  laid  bare  in  the  year 
1844,  in  what  is  called  an  open  work  at  Parkfield  Colliery,  near 

•  GeoL  Report  on  Cornwall,  Deron,  and  Somerset,  p.  143. 
t  Lindley  and  Button,  Foes.  Flo.,  Part.  6,  p.  160. 
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Wolyeiluunpton.  In  the  space  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  the 
atompB  of  no  less  than  seventy-tiuee  trees  with  their  roots  attached 
appeared,  as  shown  in  the  annexed  pbin  (fig.  536),  some  of  them  more 
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Oromid-plMi  of  s  iomSl  fanAt  Ftoldkld  Odllieiy,  near  WolnnbamplOD, 
■liawiiig  the  podUon  ot  T8  tnei  In  s  quarter  of  en  eere.* 

than  8  feet  in  circmnference.  The  tninks  broken  off  close  to  the  root, 
were  lying  prostrate  in  every  direction,  often  crossing  each  other. 
One  of  them  measored  15,  another  30  feet  in  length,  and  others  less. 
Ihiey  were  invariably  flattened  to  the  thickness  of  one  or  two  inches, 
and  converted  into  coaL  Their  roots  formed  part  of  a  stratom  of  coal 
10  mches  thick,  which  rested  on  a  layer  of  clay  2  inches  thick,  below 
which  was  a  second  forest,  resting  on  a  2-foot  seam  of  coal.  Five  feet 
below  this  again  was  a  third  forest  with  large  stnmps  of  Lepidodendra, 
Calamitea,  and  other  trees. 

In  the  account  given,  in  1821,  by  M.  Alex.  Brongniart  f  of  the  coal- 
mine of  Trcuil,  at  St.  Etienne,  near  Lyons,  he  states  that  distinct 
horizontal  strata  of  micaceous  sandstone  are  traversed  by  vertical 
trunks  of  monocotyledonous  vegetables,  resembling  bamboos  or  laige 
Equiseta  (fig.  637).  Since  the  consolidation  of  the  stone,  there  has 
been  here  and  there  a  sliding  movement,  which  has  broken  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  stems,  throwing  the  upper  parts  of  them  on  one  side,  so 
that  they  are  often  not  continuous  with  the  lower. 

From  these  appearances  it  was  inferred  that  we  have  here  the  monu- 
ments of  a  submerged  forest.  I  formerly  objected  to  this  conclusion, 
suggesting  that,  in  that  case,  all  the  roots  ought  to  have  been  found  at 
one  and  the  same  level,  and  not  scattered  irregularly  through  the  mass. 
I  also  imagined  that  the  soil  to  which  the  roots  were  attached  should 
have  been  different  from  the  sandstone  in  which  the  trunks  arc  enclosed. 
Having,  however,  seen  calamites  near  Pictou,  in  Nova  Scotia,  buried 
at  various  heights  in  sandstone  and  in  similar  erect  attitudes,  I  have 

*  Messrs.  Becket  and  Ick,  Proceed.  GeoL  Soc,  vol  iv.  p.  287. 
f  Annales  des  Mines,  1821. 
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now  little  doubt  that  M.  Brongntart's  view  was  correct.  These  plants 
seem  to  have  grown  on  a  sandy  soil,  liable  to  be  flooded  from  time  to 
time,  and  raised  by  now  accessions  of  sediment,  as  may  happen  m 
Bwamps  near  the  banks  of  a  largo  river  in  its  delta.  Trees  which  delight 
in  marshy  grounds  are  not  injured  by  being  buried  several  feet  deep 
at  their  base ;  and  other  trees  are  continually  rising  up  from  new  soils, 
several  feet  above  the  level  of  the  original  foundation  of  the  moiaas. 
In  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  when  the  water  has  fallen,  I  have  seen 
t'eetiona  of  a  similar  deposit  in  which  portions  of  the  stumps  of  tree* 
with  their  roots  in  situ  appeared  at  many  different  heights,* 

When  I  visited,  in  1843,  the 
quarries  of  Treuil   above  men-  "«■  "^ 

tioned,  the  fossil  trees  seen  in 
fig.  fi37  were  removed,  bnt  I 
obtained  proofs  of  other  forests 
of  erect  trees  in  the  same  coal- 
field. 

Snaga. — In  1830,  a  slanting 
trunk  was  exposed  in  Cmigleith 
quarry,  near  Edinbuigh,  the  total 
length  of  which  exceeded  60 
feet  Its  diameter  at  the  top  iDciioed  pMUion  or 
was  about  7  inches,  and  near  the  iiortMoui  bBii>  ai  i 
base  it  measured   5  feet  m  tts     jj-. 


foull  tne,  cntllDg  throagk 
ndtloDB,  CniglelDi  quiiy, 
of  iDclljittlon  tcvm  a  to  £ 


■  PriM^w  of  Geology,  gtb  ed.,  p.  SflS. 
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greater,  and  2  feet  in  its  lesser  width.  The  bark  was  converted  into 
a  thin  coating  of  the  purest  and  finest  eoal|  forming  a  striking  con- 
trast in  color  with  the  white  qnartsoae  sandstone  ia-  which  it  lay. 
The  foregoing  cat  (fig.  588)  represents  a  portion  of  this  tree,  about 
16  feet  long,  which  I  saw  exposed  in  1880,  when  all  die  strata  had 
been  removed  firom  one  side.  Hie  beds  which  remained  were  so 
unaltered  and  ondistnibed  aft  the  point  of  junction,  as  clearly  to 
show  thai  they  had  been  tranquilly  deposited  round  the  tree,  and 
that  the  tree  had  not  subsequently  pien^  through  them  while  they 
were  yet  in  a  soft  state,  ^ey  were  composed  chiefly  of  siliceous 
sandstone,  for  the  most  part  white;  and  divided  into  lamins  so 
thin,  that  from  six  to  fourteen  of  them  might  be  reckoned  in  the 
thickness  of  an  inch.  Some  of  these  thm  layers  were  dark,  and  con- 
tained coaly  matter ;  but  the  lowest  of  the  intjBrsected  beds  were  cal- 
careous. The  tree  could  not  have  been  hollow  when  imbedded,  for 
die  interior  still  preserved  the  woody  texture  in  a  perfect  state,  the 
petrifying  matter  being,  for  the  moat  part^  calcareous.*  It  is  also 
dear  that  the  lapdifying  matter  waa  not  intiodiioed  laterally  firom 
die  strata  throng  which  the  fossil  passes,  as  most  of  these  were 
not  calcareous.  It  is  well  known  that,  in  the  Mississippi  and  other 
great  American  rivers,  where  thousands  of  trees  float  annually  down 
the  streams,  some  sink  with  their  roots  downwards,  and  become 
fixed  in  the  mud.  Thus  placed  they  have  been  compared  to  a 
lance  in  rest;  and  so  often  do  they  pierce  through  the  bows  of 
vessels  which  run  against  them,  that  they  render  the  navigation  ex- 
tremely dangerous.  Mr.  Hugh  Miller  mentions  four  other  huge 
trunks  exposed  in  quarries  near  Edinburgh,  T^hich  lay  diagonally 
across  the  strata  at  an  angle  of  about  30°,  with  their  lower  or 
heavier  portions  downwards,  the  roots  of  all,  save  one,  rubbed  off 
by  attrition.  One  of  these  was  60  and  another  70  feet  in  length, 
and  from  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter. 

The  number  of  years  for  which  the  trunks  of  trees,  when  con- 
stantly submerged,  can  resist  decomposition,  is  very  great ;  as  we 
might  suppose  from  the  durability  of  wood,  in  artificial  piles,  perma- 
nently covered  by  water.  Hence  these  fossil  snags  may  not  imply  a 
rapid  accumulation  of  beds  of  sand,  although  the  channel  of  a  river 
or  part  of  a  lagoon  is  often  filled  up  in  a  very  few  years. 

Nova  Scotia, — One  of  the  finest  examples  in  the  world  of  a  suc- 
cession of  fossil  forests  of  the  Carboniferous  period,  laid  open  to  view 
in  a  natural  section,  is  that  seen  in  the  lofty  cliffs  called  the  South 
J<^gins,  bordering  the  Chignecto  Channel,  a  branch  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  in  Nova  Scotia.f 

In  the  annexed  section  {^g.  539),  which  I  examined  in  July,  1842, 


*  See  figures  of  texture,  WithanOf  Fobs.  Veget,  pi  8. 

f  See  Lyell^s  Travels  in  N.  America,  toI.  il  p.  179 ;  and  Dawson,  Geol.  Joum., 
No.  87. 
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the  beds  from  e  to  i  are  Been  all  dipping  the  bsids 

vay,  their  aven^  inctination  being  at  an  angle  \  | 

of  24°  S.9.W.     The  vertical  height  of  the  clife  is         f  / 
from  160  to  200  feet;  and  between  d  and  g,in         I    , 
which  space  I  observed  seventeen  trees  in  an  np-         |  , 
■  right  position,  or,  to  speak  more   correctly,  at         ' 
right  angles   to    the    planes   of    stratification,   I 
counted  nineteen  seams  of  coal,  varying  in  thick- 
ness  from  2  inches  to  i  feet     At  low  tide  a  fine 
horizontal  section  of  the  same  beds  is  exposed  to         * 
view  on  the  beach.     The  thickness  of  the  beds 
alluded  to,  between  d  and  ff,  is  about  2500  feet,      ^  t ' 
the  erect  trees  consisting  chiefly  of  large  Siffil-     a  t 
laria:,  occurring  at  ten  distinct  levels,  one  above     f  | 
the  other ;  but  Mr.  Logan,  who  afterwards  made  a     §  I 
more  detailed  survey  of  the  same  line  of  cliffs,      ^  f 
found  erect  trees  at  seventeen  levels,  extending     ^ 
through   a  vertical    thickness    of    4515    feet  of     ?  p 
strata;    and  he  estimated  the  total  thickness  of     ?  Si 
the   carboniferous  fonnation,   with  and   without     S  1 1 
coal,  at  no  less  than  14,570  feet,  everywhere  de-     ^  ^  " 

void  of  marine  organic  remains,*  The  usual 
height  of  the  buried  trees  seen  by  me  was  from 
6  to  8  feet ;  but  one  tmuk  was  about  25  feet  high 
and  4  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  considerable  bulge 
at  the  base.  In  no  instance  could  I  detect  any 
trunk  intersecting  a  layer  of  coal,  however  thin ; 
and  most  of  the  trees  terminated  downwards  in 
seams  of  coal.  Some  few  only  were  based  in 
clay  and  shale;  none  of  them,  except  calamites, 
in  sandstone.  The  erect  trees,  therefore,  appeared 
in  general  to  have  grown  on  beds  of  coal.  In  the 
underclays  Sligmaria  abounds. 

In  1852  Dr,  Dawson  and  the  author  made  a  | 
detailed  examination  of  one  portion  of  the  strata, 
1400  feet  thick,  where  the  coal-seams  are  most 
frequent,  and  found  evidence  of  root-bearing  soils 
at  sixty-eight  different  levels.  Like  the  seams  of 
coal  which  often  cover  them,  these  root-beds  or  old 
soils  are  at  present  the  most  destructible  masses  in 
the  whole  cliff,  the  sandstones  and  laminated  shales  being  harder  and 
more  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  the  waves  and  the  weather. 
Originally  the  reverse  was  doubtless  true,  for  in  the  existing  delta  of 
the  Mississippi  those  clays  in  which  the  innumerable  roots  of  the  decidu- 
ous cypress  and  other  swamp  trees  ramify  in  al)  directions  are  seen  to 
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vithsUnd  for  mon  effeotnally  the  aodennining  power  of  the  rirer,  or  of 
die  sea  at  the  base  of  the  delta,  than  do  beds  of  loose  saod  orlayen'of 
road  not  supporting  trees. 

This  fact  may  ezplun  why  seams  of  coal  have  so  often  escaped 
denudation,  and  remain  cotttinnons  over  wide  areas,  since  the  tongh 
roots,  now  tamed  to  coal,  which  once  traversed  them,  wonld  enaUe 
them  to  resist  a  current  of  water,  whilst  other  members  of  the  coal- 
formation,  in  theb  original  and  nnconaolidated  state  of  sand  and  mad, 
woold  be  readily  removed. 

In  r^ard  to  the  plants,  they  belonged  to  the  same  genera  and  most 
of  them  to  the  same  species,  as  those  met  with  in  the  distant  coral- 
fields  of  Earope.  In  the  sandstone,  which  filled  their  interiors,  I  fre- 
quently observed  fem-loaves,  and  sometimes  fragments  of  Sti^naria, 
which  had  evidently  entered  together  with  sediment  after  the  tnmk 
had  decayed  and  become  hollow,  and  while  it  was  still  standing  nnder 
water.  Thns  the  tree,  a  (,  fig.  540,  the  same  which  is  represented  at 
a,  fig.  £41,  or  in  the  bed  a  in  the  laiger  section,  fig.  S39,  is  a  hollow 


tonnk  6  feet  8  inches  in  length,  traversing  various  strata,  and  cut  off 
at  the  top  by  a  layer  of  clay  2  feet  thick,  on  which  rests  a  scam  of 
coal  {b,  fig.  641)  1  foot  thick.     On  this  coal  agiun  stood  two  large 
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trees  (c.  and  d),  while  at  a  greater  height  the  trees/  and  g  rest  npon 
a  thin  seam  of  coal  (e),  and  above  them  is  an  nnderclay,  supporting  the 
4-feet  coaL 

If  we  now  return  to  the  tree  first  mentioned  (fig.  540),  we  find  the 
diameter  (a  6)  14  inches  at  the  top  and  16  inches  at  the  bottom,  the 
length  of  the  tronk  5  feet  8  inches.  The  strata  in  the  interior  consist- 
ed of  a  series  entirely  different  from  those  on  the  ontside.  The  lowest 
of  the  three  outer  beds  which  it  traversed  consisted  of  purplish  and 
blue  shale  (c,  ^g.  540),  2  feet  thick,  above  which  was  sandstone  (d)  1 
foot  thick,  and,  above  this,  clay  (e)  2  feet  8  inches.  But  in  the  interior 
were  nine  distinct  layers  of  diflferent  composition  :  at  the  bottom,  first, 
shale  4  inches,  then  sandstone  1  foot,  then  shale  4  inches,  then  sand- 
stone 4  inches,  then  shale  11  inches,  then  clay  (/)  with  nodules  of 
ironstone  2  inches,  then  pure  clay  2  feet,  then  sandstone  3  inches,  and, 
lastly,  clay  4  inches.  Owing  to  the  outward  slope  of  the  face  of  the 
cliff,  the  section  (fig.  540)  was  not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  tree ;  and  hence,  probably,  the  apparent  sudden  termination  at 
the  base  without  a  stump  and  roots. 

In  this  example  the  layers  of  matter  in  the  inside  of  the  tree  are 
more  numerous  than  those  without ;  but  it  is  more  common  in  the 
coal-measures  of  all  countries  to  find  a  cylinder  of  pure  sandstone — 
the  cast  of  the  interior  of  a  tree — intersecting  a  great  many  alter- 
nating beds  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  originally  enveloped  the 
trunk  as  it  stood  erect  in  the  water.  Such  a  want  of  correspondence 
in  the  materials  outside  and  inside,  is  just  what  we  might  expect 
if  we  reflect  on  the  difference  of  time  at  which  the  deposition 
of  sediment  will  take  place  in  the  two  cases;  the  imbedding  of 
the  tree  having  gone  on  for  many  years  before  its  decay  had  made 
much  progress. 

In  many  places  distinct  proof  is  seen  that  the  enveloping  strata  took 
years  to  accumulate,  for  some  of  the  sandstones  surrounding  erect 
sigillarian  trunks  support  at  different  levels  roots  and  stems  of  Calam- 
ites ;  the  Calamites  having  begun  to  grow  after  the  older  Sigillarim 
had  been  partially  buried. 

The  general  absence  of  structure  in  the  interior  of  the  large  fossil 
trees  of  the  Coal  implies  the  very  durable  nature  of  their  bark,  as  com- 
pared with  their  woody  portion.  The  same  difference  of  durability 
of  bark  and  wood  exists  in  modern  trees,  and  was  first  pointed  out  to 
me  by  Dr.  Dawson,  in  the  forests  of  Nova  Scotia,  where  the  Canoe 
Birch  (Betula  papyracca)  has  such  tough  bark  that  it  may  sometimes 
be  seen  in  the .  swamps  looking  externally  sound  and  fresh,  although 
consisting  simply  of  a  hollow  cylinder  with  all  the  wood  decayed  and 
gone.  In  such  cases  the  submerged  portion  is  sometimes  found  filled 
with  mud. 

One  of  the  erect  fossil  trees  of  the  South  Joggins  has  been  shown 
by  Dr.  Dawson  to  have  Araucarian  structure,  so  that  some  C(mifer<B 
of  the  Coal  period  grew  in  the  same  swamps  as  SigillarioB^  just  as  now 
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ibe  deciduous  cypress  (Taxodium  diUkkMm)  abounds  in  the  marshes 
of  Lonisiana  even  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 

When  the  carbomferoos  forests  sank  below  high-water  maxl^,  a 
q>ecies  of  Spirorbis  or  Serpula  (fig.  545)  attached  itself  to  the  ontflide 
of  the  stumps  and  stems  of  the  erect  trees^  adhering  oocaaonallj  even 
to  the  interior  of  the  bark — another  proof  that  the  process  of  en^elop- 
ment  was  very  graduaL  Hiese  hollow  upright  trees,  covered  with 
innumerable  marine  annelids,  reminded  me  of  a  '^  caneA>rakey''  as  it  is 
oommonly  caUed,  consisting  of  tall  reeds  of  Arutklinana  maerotperma^ 
which  I  saw  in  1846,  at  ^e  Balise,  or  extremity  of  the  delta  of  the 
MississippL  Although  these  reeds  are  freshwater  plants,  they  were 
covered  with  barnacles,  having  been  IdDed  by  an  incursion  of  salt 
water  over  an  extent  of  many  acres,  where  the  sea  had  for  a  season 
usurped  a  space  previously  gained  from  it  by  the  river.  Tet  the  dead 
reeds,  in  spite  of  this  change,  remained  standing  in  the  soft  mud,  show- 
ing how  ^uily  the  SigiUari4B^  hollow  as  they  were  but  siq>ported  by 
stnmg  roots,  may  have  resisted  an  incursion  of  the  sea. 

The  high  tides  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  rising  more  than  60  feet,  are 
so  destructive  as  to  undermine  and  sweep  away  continually  the  whole 
fiue  of  tiie  difBs,  and  thus  a  new  crop  of  erect  fossil  trees  is  brought 
into  view  every  three  or  four  years.  They  are  known  to  extend  over 
a  qMce  between  two  or  throe  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  more 
than  twice  that  distance  from  east  to  west,  being  seen  in  the  banks  of 
streams  intersecting  the  coal-field. 

In  Cape  Breton,  Mr.  Richard  Brown  has  observed  in  the  Sydney 
coal-field  a  total  thickness  of  coal-measures,  without  including  the 
underlying  millstone-grit,  of  1843  feet,  dipping  at  an  angle  of  80**. 
He  has  published  minute  details  of  the  whole  series,  showing  at  how 
many  different  levels  erect  trees  occur,  consisting  of  SigillaruBy  Le- 
pidodendron,  Catamites^  and  other  genera.  In  one  place  eight  erect 
trunks,  with  roots  and  rootlets  attached  to  them,  were  seen  at  the 
same  level,  within  a  horizontal  space  80  feet  in  length.  Beds  of  coal 
of  various  thickness  are  interstratified.  Taking  into  account  forty- 
one  clays,  filled  with  roots  of  Stigmaria  in  their  natural  position, 
and  eighteen  layers  of  upright  trees  at  other  levels,  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  clear  evidence  of  at  least  fifty-nine  fossil  forests,  ranged  one 
above  the  other,  in  this  coal-field,  in  the  above-mentioned  thickness  of 
strata.* 

The  fossil  shells  of  Cape  Breton  and  those  of  the  Nova  Scotia  sec- 
tion, consist  of  species  of  Unionidcc^  or  an  allied  extinct  family.  None 
of  them  agree  with  any  shells  known  in  the  marine  carboniferous  lime- 
stones. In  some  strata  the  shells  of  an  annelid  allied  to  the  genus 
Spirorbis  (see  fig.  545)  seem  to  indicate  brackish  water ;  but  we  ought 
never  to  be  surprised  i^  in  pursuing  the  same  stratum,  we  should  come 
either  to  a  freshwater  or  a  purely  marine  deposit ;  for  this  will  depend 

*  GeoL  Quart  Joom^  vol  ii.  p.  S93 ;  and  voL  yL  p.  116. 
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upon  our  taking  a  direction  liigber  up  or  lower  down  the  ancient  river 
or  delta  deposit. 

In  the  strata  abore  described,  the  association  of  clays  aupportiog 
upright  trees,  with  other  beds  cont^ing  brackish-water  shells,  impliea 
such  a  repeated  change  in  the  some  area,  from  land  to  sea  and  from 
sea  to  land,  that  here,  if  anj'whero,  we  should  expect  to  meet  with 
evidence  of  the  fall  of  rain  on  ancient  aea-bcaches.  Accordingly,  rain- 
prints  were  seen  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myself  at  various  levels,  but  the 
most  perfect  hitherto  observed  were  discovered  by  Mr,  Brown  near 
Sydney  in  Cape  Breton.     They  consist  of  very  delicate  impressions 


tba  imdet  (Ida  at  ■  lafir 


of  rain-drops  on  greenish  slates,  with  several  worm-tracks  (a,  b,  fig. 
542),  such  as  usually  accompany  rain-marks  on  the  recent  mud  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  other  modem  beaches. 
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Hie  caste  of  nin^yrinte  in  figa,  548  and  644,  project  from  the  under 
aide  of  two  layers,  occnrring  aft  different  levels,  the  one  a  aandj  shale, 
resting  on  the  green  shale  (fig.  542),  the  other  a  sandstone  presentii^  a 
similar  warty  or  blistered  sor&oe,  on  which  are  also  obsmrable  some 
small  ridges  as  at  a,  which  stand  out  in  relief  and  afibrd  endence  of 
criscb  formed  by  the  shrinkage  of  subjacent  clay,  on  which  rain  had 
fidlen.    Many  of  the  associated  sandstones  are  ripple^narked. 

The  great  humidity  of  the  climate  of  the  Coal  period  had  been  pre- 
viously inferred  from  the  nature  of  ito  vegetation  and  the  continnity 
of  ite  forests  for  hundreds  of  miles ;  but  it  is  satisfiactoiy  to  have  at 
length  obtained  such  positive  proo&  of  showers  of  rain,  the  drops  of 
which  resembled  in  their  average  uze  those  which  now  fiill  from  the 
clouds.  From  such  data  we  may  presume  that  the  atmoi^here  of  the 
Carboniferous  period  corresponded  in  dennty  with  that  now  investing 
the  globe,  and  that  different  currento  of  air  varied  then  as  now  in 
temperature,  so  as  to  give  rise,  by  their  mixture,  to  the  condensati<m 
of  aqueous  vi4>or. 

The  more  closely  the  strata  productive  of  coal  have  been  studied, 
the  greater  has  become  the  force  of  the  evidence  in  &vor  of  their 
having  originated  in  the  manner  of  modem  deltas.  They  d»play  a 
vast  thickness  of  stratified  mud  and  fine  sand  without  pebbles,  and  in 
them  are  seen  countless  stems,  leaves,  and  roots  of  terrestrial  plants, 
free  for  the  most  part  from  all  intermixture  of  marine  remains— cir- 
cumstances which  imply  the  persistency  in  the  same  region  of  a  vast 
body  of  fresh  water.  This  water  was  also  charged,  like  that  of  a  great 
river,  with  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  sediment,  which  seems  to  have 
been  transported  over  alluvial  plains  so  far  from  the  higher  grounds 
that  all  coarser  particles  and  gravel  were  left  behind.  Such  phenomena 
imply  the  drainage  and  denudation  of  a  continent  or  large  island,  hav- 
ing within  it  one  or  more  ranges  of  mountains.  The  partial  intercala- 
tion of  brackish-water  beds  at  certain  points  is  equally  consistent  with 
the  theory  of  a  delta,  the  lower  parts  of  which  are  always  exposed  to 
be  overflowed  by  the  sea,  even  where  no  oscillations  of  level  are  ex- 
perienced. 

The  purity  of  the  coal  itself,  or  the  absence  in  it  of  earthy  particles 
and  sand,  throughout  areas  of  vast  extent,  is  a  fact  which  appears  very 
difficult  to  explain  when  we  attribute  each  coal-seam  to  a  vegetation 
growing  in  swamps.  It  has  been  asked  how,  during  river  inundations 
capable  of  sweeping  away  the  leaves  of  ferns  and  the  stems  and  roots 
of  Sigillarice  and  other  trees,  could  the  waters  fail  to  transport  some 
fine  mud  into  the  swamps  ?  One  generation  after  another  of  tall  trees 
grew  with  their  roots  in  mud,  and  their  leaves  and  prostrate  trunks 
formed  layers  of  vegetable  matter,  which  was  afterwards. covered  with 
mud  since  turned  to  shale.  Yet  the  coal  itself,  or  altered  vegetable 
matter,  remained  all  the  while  unsoiled  by  earthy  particles.  This 
enigma,  however  perplexing  at  first  sight,  may,  I  think,  be  solved  by 
attending  to  what  is  now  taking  place  in  deltas.     The  dense  growth 
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of  reeds  and  herbage  which  encompasses  the  margins  of  forest-covered 
swamps  in  the  valley  and  delta  of  the  Mississippi  is  such  that  the 
fluviatile  waters,  in  passing  through  them,  are  filtered  and  made  to 
clear  themselves  entirely  before  they  reach  the  areas  in  which  vegetable 
matter  may  accumulate  for  centuries,  forming  coal  if  the  climate  be 
favorable.  There  is  no  possibility  of  the  least  intermixture  of  earthy 
matter  in  such  cases.  Thus  in  the  large  submerged  tract  called  tHe 
"  Sunk  Country,"  near  New  Madrid,  forming  part  of  the  western  side 
of  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  erect  trees  have  been  standing  ever 
since  the  year  1811-12,  killed  by  the  great  earthquake  of  that  date; 
lacustrine  and  swamp  plants  have  been  growing  there  in  the  shallows, 
and  several  rivers  have  annually  inundated  the  \^olc  space,  ai;d  yet 
have  been  uuable  to  carry  in  any  sediment  within  the  outer  boundaries 
of  the  morass,  so  dense  is  the  marginal  belt  of  reeds  and  brushwood. 
It  may  be  affirmed  that  generally  in  the  "  cypress  swamps "  of  the 
Mississippi  no  sediment  mingles  with  the  vegetable  matter  accumulated 
there  from  the  decay  of  trees  and  semi-aquatic  plants.  As  a  singular 
proof  of  this  fact,  I  may  mention  that  whenever  any  part  of  a  swamp 
in  Louisiana  is  dried  up,  during  an  unusually  hot  season,  and  the  wood 
set  on  fire,  pits  are  burnt  into  the  ground  many  feet  deep,  or  as  far  down 
as  the  fire  can  descend,  without  meeting  with  water,  and  it  is  then  found 
that  scarcely  any  residuum  or  earthy  matter  is  left.*  At  the  bottom 
of  all  these  "  cypress  swamps  "  a  bed  of  clay  is  found,  with  roots  of  the 
tall  cypress  {Taxodlum  dUtichum),  just  as  the  underclays  of  the  coal 
are  filled  with  Stigmaria, 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  carboniferous  strata  at  the  South 
Joggins,  in  Nova  Scotia,  arc  nearly  three  miles  thick,  and  the  coal- 
measures  are  ascertained  to  be  of  vast  thickness  near  Pictou,  more  than 
100  miles  to  the  eastward.  If,  therefore,  we  speculate  on  the  prob- 
able volume  of  solid  matter  contained  in  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-fields, 
there  appears  little  danger  of  erring  on  the  side  of  excess  if  we  take  the 
average  thickness  of  the  beds  at  7500  feet,  or  about  half  that  ascer- 
tained to  exist  in  one  carefully-measured  section.  As  to  the  area  of 
the  coal-field,  it  includes  a  large  part  of  New  Brunswick  to  the  west, 
and  extends  north  to  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  probably  to  the 
Magdalen  Isles.  When  we  add  the  Cape  Breton  beds,  and  the  con- 
necting strata,  which  must  have  been  denuded  or  are  still  concealed 
beneath  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  we  obtain  an  area 
comprising  about  36,000  square  miles.  This,  with  the  thickness  of 
7500  feet  before  assumed,  will  give  51,000  cubic  miles  of  solid  matter 
as  the  volume  of  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

According  to  the  latest  estimate  of  the  annual  discharge  of  water  by 
the  Mississippi,  and  the  proportion  of  sediment  held  in  suspension  in 
its  waters  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  after  making  due  allowance 

•  Lyeira  Second  Visit  to  the  U.  S.,  vol  ii.  p.  245  ;  and  American  Jouni.  of  Sci- 
ence, Second  Series,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 
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for  fhe  sand  and  coarser  partioles  poshed  along  the  bottom,  it  woold 
take,  according  to  the  late  fsorvey  of  Messrs.  Homphieys  and  Abbot, 
more  than  a  milHon  years  for  the  great  river  to  cany  down  from  the 
continent  to  the  gulf  an  amount  of  solid  matter  equal  to  that  of  the 
rocks  above  allud^  to.* 

The  Ganges,  according  to  the  data  supplied  to  me  by  Mr.  Everest 
and  Captain  Strachey,  conveys  so  much  laiger  a  volume  of  solid  matter 
annually  to  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  that  it  might  accomplish  a  similar  task 
in  875,000  years. 

As  the  lowest  of  the  carboniforous  strata  of  Nova  Scotia,  like  the 
middle  and  uppermost,  consist  of  shallow-water  beds,  the  whole  vertical 
subsidence  of  three  miles,  at  the  South  Jog^s,  must  have  taken  place 
gradually.  Even  if  this  depression  was  brought  about  in  the  course 
of  875,000  years,  it  may  have  been  accomplished  at  the  average  rate 
of  4  feet  in  a  century,  resembling  that  now  experienced  in  certain 
countries,  where,  whether  the  movement  be  upward  or  downward,  it 
is  quite  insensible  to  the  inhabitants,  and  only  known  by  scientific 
inquiry.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  brought  about  in  rather  more 
than  a  million  of  years  according  to  the  other  standard  before  alluded 
to,  the  rate  would  be  little  more  than  a  foot  in  a  century.  The  same 
moyemept  taking  place  in  an  upward  direction  would  be  sufficient  to 
uplift  a  portion  of  the  earth's  crust  to  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc,  or  to 
a  vertical  elevation  of  three  miles  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  delta  of  the  Gkmges  presents  in  one  respect  a  striking  parallel 
to  the  Nova  Scotia  coal-field,  since  at  Calcutta,  at  the  depth  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  from  the  surface,  the  buried  stools  of  trees  with  their  roots 
attached  have  been  found  in  digging  tanks,  indicating  an  ancient  soil 
now  underground ;  and,  in  boring  on  the  same  site  for  an  Artesian 
well,  to  the  depth  of  481  feet,  other  signs  of  ancient  forest-covered 
lands  and  peaty  soils  have  been  observed  at  several  depths,  even  as  far 
down  as  300  feet  and  more  below  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  the  strata 
pierced  through  contained  freshwater  remains  of  recent  species  of  plants 
and  animals,  they  imply  a  subsidence  which  has  been  going  on  con- 
temporaneously with  the  accumulation  of  fluviatile  mud. 

In  the  English  coal-fields  the  same  association  of  fresli,  or  rather 
brackisli-wator  strata,  with  marine,  in  close  connection  with  beds  of 
coal  of  terrestrial  origin,  has  been  frequently  recognized.  Thus,  for 
example,  a  deposit  near  Shrewsbury,  probably  formed  in  brackish  water, 
has  been  described  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  as  the  youngest  member  of 
the  carboniferous  series  of  that  district,  at  the  point  where  the  coal- 
measures  are  in  contact  with  the  Permian  or  "  Lower  New  Red."  It 
conusts  of  shales  and  sandstones  about  150  feet  thick,  with  coal  and 
traces  of  plants ;  including  a  bed  of  limestone  varying  from  2  to  9  feet 
in  thickness,  which  is  cellular,  and  resembles  some  lacustrine  limestones 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  9th  ed.,  18A8,  p.  278 ;  aod  Antiquity  of  Man,  3d  ed., 
D,  p.  622. 
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of  France  and  Gennaoy.  It  baa  been  traced  for  thirty  miles  in  a 
atr^bt  lino,  and  can  bo  recognized  at  still  more  distant  points.  Th« 
cbaractcristic  fossils  are  a  small  bivalve,  having  the  form  of  a  Cyclat  01 
Cyrena,  also  a  small  entomostracan  which  may  be  a  CyprU,  or,  if 
maiine,  a  Ct/tktrt  (fig.  646),  and  the  microscopic  shell  of  an  annelid 
of  an  extinct  genus  called  iHcrocortckuB  (fig.  545)  allied  to  SerptUa  or 
Spirorbii. 

91g.e4B.  Fig.  CM. 
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In  the  lower  coal-meaaures  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  the  strata,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Prestwich,  often  change  completely  witbin  very  short  dis- 
tances, beds  of  sandstone  passing  horizontally  into  clay,  and  clay  into 
sandstone.  The  coal-seams  often  wedge  out  or  disappear ;  and  sec- 
tions, at  places  nearly  contiguous,  present  marked  lithological  dis- 
tinctions. In  this  single  field,  in  which  the  strata  are  from  TOO  to 
800  feet  thick,  between  forty  and  fifty  species  of  terrestrial  plants 
have  been  discovered,  besides  several  fishes  of  the  genera  Megalieh- 
th>js,  Holoptychiut,  and  others,  Cruitaeta  are  alao  met  with,  of  the 
genus  Limulug  (see  fig.  547),  resembling  in  all  essential  characters 

Fig.  MB. 


UmiUui  nimdalut,  PrMtwkh.  Ol]/p\ta  f  dubia,  Bsller, 

Cod,  Codbrwk  Itelc  870.  Ap-t  diMia.  MIIdo  Ednrda. 

The  Didetl  reoordsd  dsapad  (or  iDDg-UlM) 
cnutwHD.  CwI-nuunrcBiCwlbnnkDiU. 

the  Limuli  of  the  Oolitic  period,  and  the  king-crab  of  the  modem 
seaa.  They  were  amaller,  however,  than  the  living  form,  and  had  the 
abdomen  deeply  grooved  across,  and  serrated  at  its  edges.     In  this 

■  SUorian  SjBtem,  p.  M. 
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qwoimen  the  tul  is  wantiiig ;  but  in  anotlier,  of  a  aecond  ipedea, 
from  Coalbrool  Dale,  the  tail  is  Men  to  agree  with  that  of  the  living 
limnlna. 

Hie  perfect  canpaaa  of  a  long4si]ed  or  dec^iod  cnutacean  has 
abo  been  found  in  the  iron-etone  of  theee  strata  by  Mr.  Ick  (see  fig, 
A48).  It  is  referred  by  Hr.  Salter  to  Qlypkni,  a  genua  also  occnrring 
in  the  lias  and  Oolite.  Here  are  also  upwards  of  forty  speciea  of 
moDnsca,  among  which  are  two  or  three  referred  to  the  &eehwater 
genua  Unio,  and  others  of  marine  forma,  such  as  Nautilui,  OrOtoet- 
TOM,  Spit^r,  and  Prcduetu*.  Hr.  Prestwich  anggesto  that  the  intar- 
mixtore  of  beds  containing  freshwater  shells  with  othera  fall  of  ma- 
fine  remains  and  the  alternation  of  coarse  sandstone  and  conglomer- 
ate with  beds  of  fine  day  or  shale  containing  the  remuns  of  plaata, 
may  be  explained  by  supporing  the  deposit  of  Coalbrook  Dale  to 
hare  originated  in  a  bay  of  the  sea  or  estuary  into  which  flowed  a 
ooniiderable  river  sabject  to  occauonal  freshes.* 

One  or  more  species  of  scorpions,  two  beetles  of  the  &mily  Curat- 
Uomida,  and  a  neoropterons  insect  resembling  the  genus  Corydalu,  and 
another  related  to  Pkatnudts,  have  been  fonnd  at  Coalbrook  Dale. 
Vfotn  Uie  coal  of  Wetting  in  Westphalia  several  specimens  of  the 
eoekroach  or  Slatta  &niily,  and  the  wing  of  a  cricket  {Aeridilu),  have 
been  deacribed  by  Oermar.t 

More  recently  (ISSi)  Mr.  F^.  Goldenbeig  has  published  deacripticHia 
of  no  less  than  twelve  qiecies  of  insecta  from  the  nodular  cUy-iron-«tone 
of  BaarbrQck,  near  T^es.}  lliey  are  associated  with  the  Icares  and 
branches  of  fossil  ferns.  Among  them  are  serenl  Blattina,  three 
q>ecies  of  Xeurvptero,  one  beetle  of  the  Srarabau*  family,  a  grass- 
hopper or  locust,  Grgllacrit  (sec  fig.  649),  and  several  white  anU  or 


wine  <■'  ■  flnaliapiHT. 

eryUaerii  liaanllUvee.  Gold«nb«t. 

Co^  SurbrOck,  Btw  TnTM 

Tarmila.    These  newly  added  species  probably  ontnomber  all  ^ 
knew  before  of  the  fossil  insects  of  the  coal 


■  Frcrtwkfa,  Geo).  Tniu^  Seoood  Seriea,  voL  v.  p. 

f  See  Hunster'i  Bdo-.,  toL  t.  pL  13.  IMS. 

}  Ptlxmt,  Duakcr  ud  T.  Hcjcr,  vol  It.  p.  IT. 
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In  tlio  Edinburgh  coal-field,  at  Birdichouae,  forail  fishes,  molluBks, 
and  cypridcs  (I),  voiy  umilar  to  those  in  Shropshiro  and  Stafibrdshirc, 
have  been  found  by  Dr.  Hibbert.  In  the  coal-field  also  of  Yorkshire, 
there  are  freshwater  strata,  some  of  which  contain  sheila  referred  to 
the  family  Unionidie  ;  but  in  the  midat  of  the  scries  there  b  one  thin 
but  very  widely  spread  stratum,  abounding  in  fishes  and  marine  shells, 
such  as  OoniatiUi  Liiteri  (fig.  650),  Orlhocerat  and  Avicula  papymotd, 
aoldC(fig.  SSI). 


gmiaOU*  L(tUrt,TS»H\ii  (p. 


No  umilarly  intercalated  layer  of  marine  shells  has  been  noticed  in 
the  neighboring  coal-field  of  Newcastle,  where,  as  in  South  Wales  and 
Somersetshire,  the  marine  deposits  are  entirely  below  those  containing 
terrestrial  and  freshwater  remains.* 

Clay-ironstone. — Bands  and  nodules  of  clay-iron-stone  ore  common 
in  coal-measures,  and  are  formed,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  of  carbon- 
ate of  iron  mingled  mechanically  with  earthy  matter,  like  that  con* 
stituting  the  shales.  Ur.  Hunt,  of  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology, 
instituted  a  series  of  experiments  to  illustrate  the  production  of  ^is 
substance,  and  found  that  decomposing  vegetable  matt«r,  such  as 
would  be  distributed  through  all  coal  strata,  prevented  the  farther 
oxidation  of  the  proto-salts  of  iron,  and  converted  the  peroxide  into 
protoxide  by  taking  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  to  form  carbonic  acid. 
Such  carbonic  acid,  meeting  with  tho  protoxide  of  iron  in  solution, 
would  unite  with  it  aud  form  a  carbonate  of  iron ;  and  this  mingling 
with  fine  mud,  when  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  was  removed,  might 
form  beds  or  nodules  of  argillaceous  iron-^toncf 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

OABBONiFEBOUs  GROUP,  cmUmued. 

Ooal^dda  of  ttia  UidM  8CteB  Section  ci  the  ooimtiy  between  the  AtUntio  and 
in«Biagip|il-^-g)OihioQ  of  kiad  in  tlie  ctrbonifwofiit  period  eastward  of  the  AUe- 
C^iaideB— Xaohanioally  fonned  rocks  thinaliig  out  weatwazd,  and  limestones 
tldckening— Uniting  of  many  coal-seams  into  one  Hjlixk  bed---Horizoiital  coal 
at  BrowniriOa^  Fennsylraiidar— Vast  extent  and  oeotlnnity  of  single  seams  of 
coal— Andent  liver-^aimel  in  Forest  of  Dean  eoaUIdd— Climate  of  oap- 
boniferons  period — ^Insects  in  coal — ^Rarity  of  air-breathing  animals — Great 
nmnber  of  Ibsril  flsb— first  discoyery  of  the  skeletons  of-  fiMnil  reptiles— Fool- 
prints  of  rq>tl]ian8— First  hmd-ehell  found — ^Rarity  of  ab>breathers,  whether 
vertebrate  or  invertebrate,  in  Coakneasnres— Mountain  limestone — ^Its  corals  and 
marine  shdls. 

It  was  stated  in  the  last  chapter  thst  a  great  uniformity  prevails  in 
the  fossil  plants  of  the  coal-measnres  of  Eorope  and  North  America ; 
and  I  may  add  that  foor-fifths  of  those  collected  in  Nova  ScoUa  have 
been  identified  with  European  species.  Hence  the  former  existence, 
at  the  remote  period  under  consideration  (the  carboniferous),  of  a 
continent  or  chain  of  islands  where  the  Atlantic  now  rolls  its  waves 
seems  a  fair  inference.  Nor  are  there  wanting  other  and  independent 
proofs  of  such  an  ancient  land  situated  to  the  eastward  of  the  present 
Atlantic  coast  of  North  America ;  for  the  geologist  deduces  the  same 
conclusion  from  the  mineral  composition  of  the  carboniferous  and 
some  older  groups  of  rocks  as  they  are  developed  on  the  eastern 
flanks  of  the  Alleghanies,  contrasted  with  their  character  in  the  low 
country  to  the  westward  of  those  mountains. 

The  annexed  diagram  (fig.  552)  will  assist  the  reader  in  under- 
standing the  phenomena  now  alluded  to,  although  I  must  guard  him 
against  supposing  that  it  is  a  true  section.  A  great  number  of  details 
have  of  necessity  been  omitted,  and  the  scale  of  heights  and  horizon- 
tal distances  are  unavoidably  falsified. 

Starting  froui  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Continent,  we  *first  come  to  a  low  region  (a  b),  which  was  called  the 
alluvial  plain  by  the  first  geographers.  It  is  occupied  by  tertiary  and 
cretaceous  strata,  before  described  (pp.  242,  309,  and  338),  which  are 
nearly  horizontal.  The  next  belt,  from  b  to  c,  consists  of  granitic 
rocks  (hypogene),  chiefly  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  covered  occasionally 
with  unconformable  red  sandstone.  No.  4  (New  Red  or  Trias  ?),  re- 
markable for  its  footprints  (see  p.  454).     Sometimes,  also,  this  sand- 
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stone  rests  oq  the  edges  of  the  disturbed  pal»ozoio  focIdb  (as  seen  ia 
the  section).  The  region  (b  c),  sometimes  called  the  ''Atlantao 
Slope,'^  corresponds  nearly  in  average  width  with  the  low  and  flat 
plain  (a  b),  and  is  characterized  by  hills  of  moderate  height^  con- 
trasting stroDgly,  in  their  roonded  shape  and  altitude,  with  the  long, 
steep,  and  lofty  parallel  ridges  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  The  out- 
crop of  the  strata  in  these  ridges,  like  the  two  belts  of  hypogene  and 
newer  rocks  (a  b  and  b  c),  above  alluded  to,  when  biid  down  on  a 
geological  map,  exhibit  long  stripes  of  different  colors,  running  in  a 
N.  E.  and  S.  W.  direction,  in  the  same  way  as  the  lias^  chalk,  and 
other  secondary  formations  in  the  middle  and  eastern  half  of  Eng^ 
land. 

The  narrow  and  parallel  zones  of  the  Appalachians,  here  mentioned, 
consist  of  strata,  folded  into  a  succession  of  convex  and  concave  flex* 
ures,  subsequently  laid  open  by  dwudation.  The  component  rocks 
are  of  great  thickness,  all  refen^le  to  the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Car- 
boniferous formations.  There  is  no  principal  or  central  axis,  as  in  the 
Pyrenees  and  many  other  chains — no  nucleus  to  which  all  the  minor 
ridges  conform;  but  the  chain  consists  of  mauy  neariy  equal  and 
parallel  foldings,  having  what  is  termed  an  anticlinal  and  synclinal 
arrangement  (see  above,  p.  48).  This  system  of  hills  extends,  gedogi- 
cally  considered,  from  Vermont  to  Alabama,  b^g  more  than  1000 
miles  long,  from  50  to  150  miles  broad,  and  varying  in  height  from 
2000  to  6000  feet  Sometimes  the  whole  assemblage  of  ridges  runs 
perfectly  straight  for  a  distance  of  more  than  50  miles,  after  which  all 
of  them  wheel  round  altogether,  and  take  a  new  direction,  at  an  angle 
of  20  or  30  deorees  to  the  first 

We  are  indebted  to  the  state  surveyors  of  Virginia  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, Prof.  W.  B.  Rojrers  and  his  brother  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  for  the 
important  discovery  of  a  clue  to  the  general  law  of  structure  prevail- 
ing throughout  this  range  of  mountains,  which,  however  simple  it  may 
appear  when  once  made  out  and  clearly  explained,  might  long  have 
been  overlooked,  amidst  so  great  a  mass  of  complicated  details.  It 
appears  that  the  bending  and  fracture  of  the  beds  is  greatest  on  the 
southeastern  or  Atlantic  side  of  the  chain,  and  the  strata  become  less 
and  less  disturbed  as  we  go  westward,  until  at  length  they  regain  their 
ori^nal  or  horizontal  position.  By  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  552), 
it  will  be  seen  that  on  the  eastern  side,  or  in  the  ridges  and  troughs 
nearest  the  Atlantic,  southeastern  dips  predominate,  in  consequence 
of  the  beds  having  been  folded  back  upon  themselves  as  in  t,  those  on 
the  northwestern  side  of  each  arch  having  been  inverted.  The  next 
set  of  arches  (such  as  k)  arc  more  open,  each  having  its  western  side 
steepest ;  the  next  (l)  open  out  still  more  widely,  the  next  (m)  still 
more,  and  this  continues  until  we  arrive  at  the  low  and  level  part  of 
the  Appalachian  coal  field  (d  e). 

In  nature  or  in  a  true  section,  the  number  of  bendings  or  parallel 
folds  is  so  much  greater  that  they  could  not  be  expressed  in  a  diagram 
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without  confusion.  It  is  also  clear  that  large  quantities  of  rock  have 
been  removed  by  aqueous  action  or  denudation,  as  will  appear  if  we 
attempt  to  complete  all  the  curves  in  the  manner  indicated  by  the 
dotted  lines  at  i  and  k. 

The  movements  which  imparted  so  uniform  an  order  of  arrangement 
to  this  vast  system  of  rocks  must  have  been,  if  not  contemporaneous, 
at  least  parts  of  one  and  the  same  series,  depending  on  some  common 
cause.  Their  geological  date  is  well  defined,  at  least  within  certain 
limits,  for  they  must  have  taken  place  after  the  deposition  of  the  car- 
boniferous strata  (No.  6),  and  before  the  formation  of  the  red  sand- 
stone (No.  4).  The  greatest  disturbing  and  denuding  forces  have  evi- 
dently been  exerted  on  the  southeastern  side  of  the  chain ;  and  it  is 
here  that  igneous  or  plutonic  rocks  are  observed  to  have  invaded  the 
strata,  forming  dykes,  not  expressed  in  the  section,  some  of  which  run 
for  miles  in  lines  parallel  to  the  main  direction  of  the  Appalachians,  or 
N.N.E.  and  8.S.W. 

The  thickness  of  the  carboniferous  rocks  in  the  region  o  is  very 
great,  and  diminishes  rapidly  as  we  proceed  to  the  westward.  The 
surveys  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  show  that  the  southeast  was  the 
quarter  whence  the  coarser  materials  of  these  strata  were '  derived,  so 
that  the  ancient  land  lay  in  that  direction.  The  conglomerate  which 
forms  the  general  base  of  the  coal-measures  is  1500  feet  thick  in  the 
Sharp  Mountain,  where  I  saw  it  (at  c)  near  Pottsville ;  whereas  it  has 
only  a  thickness  of  600  feet,  about  thirty  miles  to  the  northwest,  and 
dwindles  gradually  away  when  followed  still  farther  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, until  its  thickness  is  reduced  to  30  feet*  The  limestones,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  coal-measures  augment  as  we  trace  them  west- 
ward. Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  regard  to  the  Silurian 
and  Devonian  formations  in  New  York ;  the  sandstones  and  all  the 
mechanically-formed  rocks  thinning  out  as  they  go  westward,  and  the 
limestones  thickening,  as  it  were,  at  their  expense.  It  is,  therefore, 
clear  that  the  ancient  land  was  to  the  east,  where  the  Atlantic  now  is; 
the  deep  sea,  with  its  banks  of  coral  and  shells  to  the  west,  or  where 
the  hydrographical  basin  of  the  Mississippi  is  now  situated. 

In  that  region,  near  Pottsville,  where  the  thickness  of  the  coal- 
measures  is  greatest,  there  are  thirteen  seams  of  anthracitic  coal,  sev- 
eral of  them  more  than  2  vards  thick.  Some  of  the  lowest  of  these 
alternate  with  beds  of  white  grit  and  conglomerate  of  coarser  grain 
than  I  ever  saw  elsewhere,  associated  with  pure  coal.  The  pebbles  of 
quartz  are  often  of  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  On  following  these  pudding- 
stones  and  grits  for  several  miles  from  Pottsville,  by  Tamaqua,  to  the 
Lehigh  Summit  Mine,  in  company  with  Mr.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  1841,  he 
pointed  out  to  me  that  the  coarse-grained  strata  and  their  accompany- 
ing shales  gradually  thin  out,  until  seven  seams  of  coal,  at  first  widely 
separated,  are  brought  nearer  and  nearer  together,  until  they  succes* 

*  H.  D.  Rogers,  Trans.  Assoc  Amer.  GeoL,  1840-*42,  p.  440. 
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nvelv  anite ;  so  thsi  at  last  they  fenn  one  mass,  between  40  and  50 
feet  thick.  I  saw  this  enonnons  bed  of  anthncitic  coal  qoanied  in 
the  open  air  at  Maoch  CSionk  (or  the  Bear  Mountain),  the  oveilying 
sandstone,  40  feet  thick,  having  been  remoTcd  bodily  from  the  top  <^ 
the  hill,  which,  to  nse  the  miner's  expression,  had  been  **  scalped." 
The  accnmnlation  of  r^etable  matter  now  constitating  this  vast  bed 
of  anthracite,  may  perhaps,  before  it  was  condensed  by  pressure  and 
the  discharge  of  its  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  other  volatile  ingredients, 
have  been  between  200  and  300  feet  thick.  The  origin  of  sach  a  vast 
thickness  of  vegetable  remains,  so  unmixed  with  earthy  ingredients, 
can,  I  think,  be  accounted  for  in  no  other  way,  than  by  the  growth, 
during  thousands  of  years,  of  trees  and  ferns,  in  the  manner  of  peat^ — 
a  theory  which  the  presence  of  the  Stigmaria  m  situ  under  each  d  the 
seven  layers  of  anthracite,  fully  bears  out  Hie  rival  hypothesis,  of 
the  drifting  of  plants  into  a  sea  or  estuary,  leaves  the  absence  of 
sediment,  or,  in  this  case,  of  day,  sand,  and  pebbles^  whoDy  unex- 
plained. 

But  the  student  will  naturally  ask,  what  can  have  caused  so  many 
seams  of  coal,  after  they  had  been  perustent  for  miles,  to  come  to- 
gether and  blend  into  one  single  seam,  and  that  one  equal  in  the 
aggregate  to  the  thickness  of  the  several  separate  seams!  Often  had 
the  same  question  been  put  by  English  miners  before  a  satis&ctory 
answer  was  given  to  it  by  the  late  Mr.  Bowman.  Hie  following  is  his 
solution  of  the  problem :    Let  a  a\  fig.  553,  be  a  mass  of  vegetable 
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matter,  capable,  when  condensed,  of  forming  a  3-foot  seam  of  coal.  It 
rests  on  the  underclay  h  b',  filled  with  roots  of  trees  in  situ^  and  it 
supports  a  growing  forest  (c  d).  Suppose  that  part  of  the  same  forest 
D  E  had  become  submerged  by  the  ground  sinking  down  25  feet,  so 
that  the  trees  have  been  partly  thrown  down  and  partly  remain  erect 
in  water,  slowly  decaying,  their  stumps  and  the  lower  parts  of  their 
trunks  being  enveloped  in  layers  of  sand  and  mud,  which  are  gradually 
filling  up  the  lake  d  f.  AMien  this  lake  or  lagoon  has  at  length  been 
entirely  silted  up  and  converted  into  land,  say,  in  the  course  of  a 
century,  the  forest  c  d  will  extend  once  more  continuously  over  the 
whole  area  c  f,  as  in  fig.  554,  and  another  mass  of  vegetable  matter 
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{9  9)1  forming  3  feet  more  of  coal,  may  accumulate  from  c  to  f.  We 
then  find  in  the  region  f,  two  seams  of  coal  {a'  and  gi')  each  3  feet 
thick,  and  separated  by  25  feet  of  sandstone  and  shale,  with  erect  trees 
based  upon  the  lower  coal,  while,  between  d  and  c,  we  find  these  two 
seams  united  in  a  2-yard  coal.  It  may  be  objected  that  the  uninter- 
rupted growth  of  plants  during  the  interval  of  a  century  will  have 
caused  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  region  c  d  to  be  thicker  than  the  two 
distinct  scams  a'  and  ^  at  f  ;  and  no  doubt  there  would  actually  be  a 
slight  excess  representing  one  generation  of  trees  with  the  remains  of 
other  plants,  forming  half  an  inch  or  an  inch  of  coal ;  but  this  would 
not  prevent  the  miner  from  affirming  that  the  seam  a  g,  throughout 
the  area  c  d,  was  equal  to  the  two  seams  a'  and  gi'  at  f. 

The  reader  has  seen,  by  reference  to  the  section  (fig.  652  p.  497), 
that  the  strata  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field  assume  an  horizontal  posi- 
tion west  of  the  mountains.  In  that  less  elevated  country,  the  coal- 
measures  are  intersected  by  three  great  navigable  rivers,  and  are 
capable  of  furnishing  for  ages,  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  densely  peopled 
region,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  fiiel.  These  rivers  are  the  Monon- 
gahela,  the  Alleghany,  and  the  Ohio,  all  of  which  lay  open  on  their 
banks  the  level  seams  of  coaL  Looking  down  the  first  of  these  at 
Brownsville,  we  have  a  fine  view  of  the  main  seam  of  bituminous  coal 
10  feet  thick,  commonly  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  breaking  out  in 
the  steep  cliflf  at  the  water's  edge;  and  I  made  the  accompanying 
sketch  of  its  appearance  from  the  bridge  over  the  river  (see  fig.  555). 
Here  the  coal,  10  feet  thick,  is  covered  by  carbonaceous  shale  (6),  and 
this  again  by  micaceous  sandstone  (c).  Horizontal  galleries  may  be 
driven  everywhere  at  very  slight  expense,  and  so  worked  as  to  drain 
themselves,  while  the  cars,  laden  with  coal  and  attached  to  each  other, 
glide  down  on  a  railway,  so  as  to  deliver  their  burden  into  barges 
moored  to  the  river's  bank.  The  same  seam  is  seen  at  a  distance,  on 
the  right  bank  (at  a),  and  may  be  followed  the  whole  way  to  Pitts- 
burg, fifty  miles  distant.  As  it  is  nearly  horizontal,  while  the  river 
descends  it  crops  out  at  a  continually  increasing,  but  never  at  an  in- 
convenient, height  above  the  Monongahela.  Below  the  great  bed  of 
coal  at  Brownsville  is  a  fire-clay  18  inches  thick,  and  below  this,  sev- 
eral beds  of  limestone,  below  which  again  are  other  coal  seams.  I 
have  also  shown  in  my  sketch  another  layer  of  workable  coal  (at  d  d), 
which  breaks  out  on  the  slope  of  the  hills  at  a  greater  height  Hero 
almost  every  proprietor  can  open  a  coal-pit  on  his  own  land,  and  the 
stratification  being  very  regular,  he  may  calculate  with  precision  the 
depth  at  which  coal  may  be  won. 

The  Appalachian  coal-field,  of  which  these  strata  form  a  part  (from 
c  to  E,  section,  fig.  552,  p.  497),  is  remarkable  for  its  vast  area;  for, 
according  to  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers,  it  stretches  continuously  from 
N.E.  to  S.W.,  for  a  distance  of  720  miles,  its  greatest  width  being 
about  180  miles.  On  a  moderate  estimate,  its  superficial  area  amounts 
to  63,000  square  miles. 


APPALACHIAN  COAL  8TBATA. 


This  coal-furniatiim,  before  its  oriiritial  limits  were  reduced  by  dcnu- 
datioii,  must  have  nioasiircil  nOQ  niiks  in  Icuiith,  mid  iit  sume  pbrcs 
more  than  200  inilca  in  brcadlli.  liy  a^'ain  refiTi-iuy;  to  Iho  section 
{tig.  652,  p.  497),  it  will  be  seen  that  the  strata  of  coal  arc  horizontal 
to  the  westward  of  the  iiiountniiis  in  the  rej;ion  d  e,  and  becfmie  more 
and  more  inclined  and  folded  as  we  procotd  eastward.     Now  it  is 
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invariably  found,  as  Professor  H.  D.  Rogers  has  shown  by  chemical 
analysis,  that  the  coal  is  most  bituminous  towards  its  western  limit, 
where  it  remains  level  and  unbroken,  and  that  it  become  progressively 
debituminized  as  we  travel  southeastward  towards  the  more  bent  and 
distorted  rocks.  Thus,  on  the  Ohio,  the  proportion  of  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  and  other  volatile  matters,  ranges  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 
Eastward  of  this  line,  on  the  Monongahela,  it  still  approaches  40  per 
cent.,  where  the  strata  begin  to  experience  some  gentle  flexures.  On 
entering  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  where  the  distinct  anticlinal  axes 
begin  to  show  themselves,  but  before  the  dislocations  are  considerable, 
the  volatile  matter  is  generally  in  the  proportion  of  eighteen  or  twenty 
per  cent.  At  length,  when  we  arrive  at  some  insulated  coal-fields  (5', 
fig.  552)  associateH  with  the  boldest  flexures  of  the  Appalachian  chain, 
where  the  strata  have  been  actually  turned  over,  as  near  Pottsville,  we 
find  the  coal  to  contain  only  from  6  to  12  per  cent,  of  bitumen,  thus 
becoming  a  genuine  anthracite.* 

It  appears  from  the  researches  of  Liebig  and  other  eminent  chemists, 
that  when  wood  and  vegetable  matter  are  buried  in  the  earth  exposed 
to  moisture,  and  partially  or  entirely  excluded  from  the  air,  they  de- 
compose slowly  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas,  thus  parting  with  a  por- 
tion of  their  original  oxygen.  By  this  means,  they  become  gradually 
converted  into  lignite  or  wood-coal,  which  contains  a  larger  propor^ 
tion  of  hydrogen  than  wood  does.  A  continuance  of  decomposition 
changes  this  lignite  into  common  or  bituminous  coal,  chiefly  by  the 
discharge  of  carburetted  hydrogen,  or  the  gas  by  which  we  illuminate 
our  streets  and  houses.  According  to  Bischofi^,  the  inflammable  gases 
which  are  always  escaping  from  mineral  coal,  and  are  so  often  the 
cause  of  fatal  accidents  in  mines,  always  contain  carbonic  acid,  car- 
buretted hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  olifiant  gas.  Tlie  disengagement  of 
all  these  gradually  transforms  ordinary  or  bituminous  coal  into  anthra- 
cite, to  which  the  various  names  of  splint-coal,  glance-coal,  hard-coal, 
culm,  and  many  others,  have  been  given. 

We  have  seen  that,  in  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  there  is  an  inti- 
mate connection  between  the  extent  to  which  the  coal  has  parted  with 
its  gaseous  contents,  and  the  amount  of  disturbance  which  strata  have 
undergone.  The  coincidence  of  these  phenomena  may  be  attributed 
partly  to  the  greater  facility  afforded  for  the  escape  of  volatile  matter, 
where  the  fracturing  of  the  rocks  had  produced  an  infinite  number  of 
cracks  and  crevices,  and  also  to  the  heat  of  the  gases  and  water  pene- 
trating these  cracks,  when  the  great  movements  took  place,  which  have 
rent  and  folded  the  Appalachian  strata.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  the 
present  period,  thermal  waters  and  hot  vapors  burst  out  from  the  earth 
during  earthquakes,  and  these  would  not  fail  to  promote  the  disen- 
gagement of  volatile  matter  from  the  carboniferous  rocks. 

Continuity  of  seams  of  coaL — ^As  single  seams  of  coal  are  continuouB 

*  Trans,  of  Assoc,  of  Amer.  Geol,  p.  470. 
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over  very  wide  areas,  it  lias  been  asked,  how  forests  could  have  pre- 
vailed nninterroptedly  over  such  wide  spaces.  In  reply,  it  may  be 
said  that  swamp-forc»ts  in  one  delta  may  extend  for  25,  50,  or  100 
miles,  while  in  a  contigaons  delta,  as  on  the  borders  of  the  Gnlf  of 
Mexico,  another  of  precisely  the  same  character  may  be  growing;  and 
these  may  in  after  ages  appear  to  geologists  to  have  been  continuous, 
although  in  &ct  they  were  umply  contemporaneous.  Denudation  may 
easOy  be  imagined  in  such  cases  as  the  cause  of  interruptions,  which 
were  in  &ct,  originaL  But  as  in  all  the  American  coal-fields  thwe  are 
numerous  root-beds  without  any  superincumbent  coal,  we  may  pre- 
sume that  frequently  layers  of  vegetable  matter  were  removed  by 
floods^  and  in  other  cases,  where  the  stigmariardays  are  for  a  certain 
space  covered  with  coal,  and  then  prolonged  without  any  such  cover- 
ing, the  inference  of  partial  denudation  is  sUU  more  obvious^ 

In  the  Forest  of  Dean,  in  Gloucestershire,  ancient  riverH^hanndb  are 
found,  which  pass  through  beds  of  coal,  and  in  which  rounded  pebbles 
of  coal  occur.  They  are  of  older  date  than  the  overlying  and  undia- 
tnrbed  coal-measures.  The  late  Mr.  Buddie,  who  described  them  to 
me,  told  me  he  had  seen  similar  phenomena  in  the  Newcastle  coal- 
field. Nevertheless,  instances  of  these  channdb  are  much  more  rare 
than  we  might  have  anticipated,  especially  when  we  remember  how 
often  the  roots  of  trees  {Stigmarioi)  have  been  torn  up,  and  drifted  in 
broken  fragments  into  the  grits  and  sandstones.  The  prevalence  of 
a  downward  movement  is,  no  doubt,  the  principal  cause  which  has 
saved  so  many  extensive  scams  of  coal  from  destruction  by  fluviatile 
action. 

Climate  of  Coal  Period. — So  long  as  the  botanist  taught  that  a 
tropical  cliinato  was  implied  by  the  carboniferous  flora,  geologists 
might  well  be  at  a  loss  to  reconcile  the  preservation  of  so  much  vege- 
table matter  with  a  high  temperature ;  for  heat  hastens  the  decompo- 
sition of  fallen  leaves  and  trunks  of  trees,  whether  in  the  atmosphere 
or  in  water.  It  is  well  known  that  peat,  so  abundant  in  the  bogs  of 
high  latitudes,  ceases  to  grow  in  the  swamps  of  warmer  regions.  It 
seems,  however,  to  have  become  a  more  and  more  received  opinion, 
that  the  coal-plants  do  not,  on  the  whole,  indicate  a  climate  resem- 
bling that  now  enjoyed  in  the  equatorial  zone.  Tree-ferns  range  as 
far  south  as  the  southern  part  of  New  Zealand,  and  Araucarian  pines 
occur  in  Norfolk  Island  and  Chili.  A  great  predominance  of  ferns 
and  lycopodiums  indicates  moisture,  equability  of  temperature,  and 
freedom  from  frost,  rather  than  intense  heat ;  and  we  know  too  little 
of  the  sigillaria),  calamites,  asterophyllites,  and  other  peculiar  forms 
of  the  Carboniferous  period,  to  be  able  to  speculate  with  confidence 
on  the  kind  of  climate  they  may  have  required. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  corals,  and  cephalopoda  of  the  Moun- 
tsun  Limestone, — they  belong  to  families  of  whose  cliraatal  habits  we 

ow  nothing ;  and  even  if  they  should  be  thought  to  imply  that  a 
temperature  characterized  the  northern  seas  in  the  carboniferous 
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era,  the  absence  of  cold  may  have  giren  rise  (as  at  present  in  the  seas 
of  the  Bennndas,  under  the  influence  of  the  gulf-etream)  to  a  very 
wide  geographical  range  of  stone-building  corals  and  sheU-bearing 
cuttle-fish,  without  its  being  necessary  to  call  in  the  tud  of  tropical 
heat 

OABSOHIPBRODS  BBPTILBa. 

Where  we  have  evidence  in  a  single  coal-field,  as  in  that  of  Nova 
Scotia,  or  of  South  Wales,  of  fifty  or  even  a  hundred  ancient  forests 
buried  one  above  the  other,  with  the  roots  of  trees  still  in  their  origi- 
nal position,  and  with  some  of  the  trunks  still  remuning  erect,  we  are 
apt  to  wonder  that  until  the  year  1844  no  remains  of  contemporane- 
'oua  ur-breathing  creatures  should  have  been  discovered.  No  verte- 
brated  animals  more  highly  oiganized  than  fish,  no  mammalia  or 
birds,  no  saurians,  frc^s,  tortoises,  or  snakes  were  known  in  rocks  of 
such  high  antiquity.  In  the  coal-fields  of  Europe  mention  has  been 
made  of  beetles,  locusts,  and  a  few  other  insects,  but  no  land-shells 
have  even  now  been  met  with.  Agassiz  described  in  bis  great  work 
on  fossil  fishes  more  thim  one  hundred  and  fifty  apcciea  of  ichthyo- 
lites  from  the  coal  strata,  ninety-four  belonging  to  the  families  of 
shark  and  ray,  and  fifty-eight  to  the  class  of  ganoids.  Some  of  these 
fish  are  very  remote  in  their  oiganization  trom  any  now  living,  espe- 
cially those  of  tbe  family  called  Sauroid  by  Agassiz ;  as  Me^ltch- 
thys,  HolopiycKitts,  and  others,  which  were  often 
of  great  size,  and  all  predaceous.     Their  oste-  Fi«.  SK 

ology,  says  M.  Agassiz,  reminds  us  in  many  re- 
spects of  the  skeletons  of  saurian  reptiles,  both 
by  the  close  sutures  of  tbe  bones  of  tbe  skull, 
their  laige  couical  teeth  striated  longitudinally, 
(see  fig.  S5G),  the  articulations  of  the  spinous 
processes  with  the  vertebrae,  and  other  charac- 
ters. Yet  they  do  not  form  a  family  interme- 
diate between  fish  and  reptiles,  but  are  true 
Jiih,  though  doubtless  more  highly  organized 
than  any  living  fish.* 

The  annexed  figure  represents  a  laige  tootb 
of  the  Holoptychiua,  found  by  Mr.  Homer  in 
the  Cannel  coal  of  Fifeshire.  This  fish  proba- 
bly inhabited  an  estuary,  like  many  of  its  con- 
temporaries, and  frequented  both  rivers  and  the-^'^'P'i^'"'-^'**^** 

sea.  Tooth  i  mlunl  liu. 

At  length,  in   1844,  the  first  skeleton  of  a 
tme  reptile  was  announced  from  the  coal  of  Mtinster^Appel  ia  Rhen- 
ish Bavaria,  by  H.  von  Meyer,  under  the  name  of  ApaUon  ptda(ru, 

'  AgsesU,  Fdss.  Foes.,  *dL  iL  p.  88,  && 
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the  aninutl  being  supposed  to  be  neariy  related  to  the  wakinmiiM^ 
'Bom  jean  later,  in  1847,  Fio£  von  Dechen  fonnd  in  the  coal^eld 
of  SaaibrOck,  at  the  village  of  Lehach,  between  Strasbnig  and  Tnmm, 
the  skeletons  of  no  less  than  three  disUnct  species  of  aii4>reathiag 
reptiles,  wMcfa  were  described  by  the  late  Prol  Goldfdss  onder  the 
generic  name  of  Artheffotavntt.  The  icfathyolites  and  plants  fonnd 
in  the  same  strata  left  no  doubt  that  these  remains  belonged  to  tho 
troe  coal  period,  llieakulla, 
rtf-tSL  teeth,  and  the  greater  por 

tions  of  the  skeleton,  nay, 
even  a  la^  part  of  the  skin, 
of  two  of  these  reptiles  have 
been  faithfiilly  pieserved  in 
the  centre  of  spheroidal  con 
cretions  of   cl&y-iron-stona. 
The  largest  of  these  lixards, 
Areheffotauru*  Dechetu,  must 
have  been  3  feet  6  inehea 
long.    The  annexed  drawing 
represents  the  sknll  and  neck 
bones  of  the  smallest  of  the 
three,  of  the  natural  use. 
llioy  were  considered   by 
Goldfnss  as  saurians,  bnt  by 
Herman  von  Meyer  na  most 
neariy  allied   to   the  Laby- 
rinihodan  before  mentioned 
(p.  445),  and,  tberefore,  as 
having  many  characters  in- 
termediate  between    batra- 
chians  and  saurians.     The 
remains   of  the  extremities 
leave  no  doubt  that  they 
were  quadrupeds,  "  provid- 
witb  hands  and  feet  terminating  in  distinct 
e    weak,  serving  only  for  swimming  or 
creeping,"    The  same  anatomiat  baa  point- 
ed out  certain  points  of  analogy  between 
their  bones  and  those  of  the  Protetu  a»- 
guinus ;    and   Professor  Owen  has  ob- 
served that  tlicy  make  au  approach  to 
the   Proteus  in   the   shortness  of  their 
'ribs.      Two  specimens  of  these  ancient 
reptiles  retain  a  largo  part  of  the  outer 


ed,"  says  Von  Meyer, 
toes;  but  these  limbs  i 


Imbricated  corerlnfi  ot  (km  of 
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skin,  which  conusted  of  long,  natron,  wedge-shaped,  tilo-like,  and 
horn;  scales,  arranged  in  rows  (see  fig.  5S8), 

CKeirotkerian  Footprints  in  Coal^meamTet,  TTjtited  Slates. — In 
1844,  the  very  year  when  the  Apateon  or  Salamander  of  the  coal 
was  first  met  with  in  the  country  between  the  Moselle  and  the 
Rhino,  Dr.  King  published  an  account  of  the  footprints  of  a  large 
reptile  discovered  by  him  in  North  America.  These  occur  in  the 
coal-strata  of  Greensburg,  in  Westmoreland  County,  Pennsylvania; 
and  I  had  an  opportonity  of  examining  them  in  1846,  I  was  at  once 
convinced  of  their  genuineness,  and  declared  my  conviction  on  that 
point,  on  which  doubts  had  been  entertained  both  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States.  The  footmarks  were  first  obserred  standing  ont  in 
relief  from  the  lower  surface  of  slabs  of  sandstone,  resting  on  thin 
layers  of  fine  unctuous  clay.     I  brought  away  one  of  these  masses, 


Sale  OM-Hitb  tbe  oiigLna 
bnAthln^  nplllv  uid  ■ 


li.  with  HwlprlDti  tt  Hr 
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the  impressions ;  whereas,  when  it  afterwards  dried  up  and  shrank,  it 
would  be  too  hard  to  receive  such  indentations. 

No  less  than  twenty-three  footsteps  were  observed  by  Dr.  King  in 
the  same  quarry  before  it  was  abandoned,  the  greater  part  of  them  so 
arranged  (see  fig.  560)  on  the  surface  of  one  stratum  as  to  imply  that 
they  were  made  successively  by  the  same  animal  Everywhere  there 
was  a  double  row  of  tracks,  and  in  each  row  they  occur  in  pairs,  each 
pair  consisting  of  a  hind  and  fore  foot,  and  each  being  at  nearly  equal 
distances  from  the  next  pair.  In  each  parallel  row  the  toes  turn  the 
one  set  to  the  right,  the  other  to  the  left.  In  the  European  Cheirth 
therium^  before  mentioned  (p.  443),  both  the  hind  and  the  fore  feet 
have  each  five  toes,  and  the  size  of  the  hind  foot  is  about  five  tinies 
as  large  as  the  fore  foot.  In  the  American  fossil  the  posterior  foot- 
print is  not  even  twice  as  large  as  the  anterior,  and  the  number  of 
toes  is  unequal,  being  five  in  the  hinder  and  four  in  the  anterior  foot. 
In  this,  as  in  the  European  Cheirotherium,  one  toe  stands  out  like  a 
thumb,  and  these  thumb-like  toes  turn  the  one  set  to  the  right,  and 
the  other  to  the  left.  The  American  Cheirolherium  was  evidently  a 
broader  animal,  and  belonged  to  a  distinct  genus  firom  that  of  the 
triassic  age  in  Europe.* 

We  may  assume  that  the  reptile  which  left  these  prints  on  the 
ancient  sands  of  the  coal-measures  was  an  air-breather,  because  its 
weight  would  not  have  been  sufficient  under  water  to  have  made 
impressions  so  deep  and  distinct  The  same  conclusion  is  also  borne 
out  by  the  casts  of  the  cracks  above  described,  for  they  show  that 
the  clay  had  been  exposed  to  the  air  and  sun,  so  as  to  have  dried  and 
shrunk. 

The  geological  position  of  the  sandstone  of  Grcensburg  is  perfectly 
clear,  being  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  Appalachian  coal-field,  hav- 
ing the  main  bed  of  coal,  called  the  Pittsburg  seam,  above  mentioned 
(p.  501),  3  yards  thick,  100  feet  above  it,  and  worked  in  the  neigh 
borhood,  with  several  other  seams  of  coal  at  lower  levels.  The  im 
prcssions  of  Lepidodendron,  Sigillaria^  Stigmaria,  and  other  charac- 
teristic carboniferous  plants  are  found  both  above  and  below  the  level 
of  the  reptilian  footsteps. 

Analogous  footprints  of  a  large  reptile  of  still  older  date  were 
afterwards  found  (1849)  at  Pottsville,  70  miles  N.E.  of  Philadelphia, 
by  Mr.  Isaac  Lea,  iu  a  formation  of  red  shales,  called  No.  XL  by 
I^of.  H.  D.  Rogers,  in  the  State  Survey  of  Pennsylvania,  and  re- 
ferred by  him  to  the  base  of  the  coal,  but  regarded  by  some  geolo- 
gists as  the  uppermost  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  A  thickness 
of  1700  feet  of  strata  intervenes  between  the  footprints  of  Greens- 
burg,  before  described,  and  these  older  Pottsville  impressions.  In 
the  same  Red  Shale,  No.  XL,  the  "debatable  ground"  between  the 
Carboniferous  and  Devonian  group.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers  announced  in 

•  See  Lyell'a  Second  Visit,  &c,  vol  ii.  p.  806. 
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1851  that  he  had  ducoFend  other  footprints,  referred  by  him  to  three 
^Mdes  of  qiuidnipedfl,  all  of  them  firewood  and  in  doable  rowi^  wiA 
an  <^posite  symmetiyy  as  if  made  by  right  and  left  feet,  while  they 
Bkeirifle  display  the  alternation  of  fore  foot  and  hind  foot  One  ipe- 
eiei,  the  laigest  of  the  three,  presents  a  diameter  for  each  foo^rini 
of  about  two  inches,  and  shows  the  fore  and  hind  feet  to  be  neaily 
equal  in  dimenuona.  It  exhibits  a  length  of  stride  of  abont  nine 
inehes,  and  a  breadth  between  the  right  and  left  footsteps  of  neaily 
four  inches.  The  impressions  of  the  hind  feet  are  bat  little  in  the 
rear  of  the  fore  feet  Hie  animal  which  made  them  is  sappoeed  to 
have  been  allied  to  a  Saoiian,  rather  than  to  a  Batrachian  or  Chelo- 
nian.  '^th  these  footmarks  were  seen  shrinkage  cracks,  snch  as  are 
caosed  by  the  son's  heat  in  mad,  and  rain-spots,  with  the  signs  of  the 
trickling  of  water  on  a  wet,  sandy  beach ;  all  confirming  the  conda- 
nott  deriTcd  from  the  footprints,  that  the  qoadrapeds  belonged  to  air- 
breathers,  and  not  to  aqaatic  races. 

In  1852  the  first  osseons  remains  of  a  reptile  were  obtained  firam 
the  coal-measores  of  America  by  Dr.  Dawson  and  myseE  We  de- 
tected them  in  the  interior  of  one  of  the  erect  Sigillaris  before  alfaided 
to  as  of  sach  freqaent  occarrence  in  Nora  Scotia.  The  tree  was  abont 
2  feet  in  diameter,  and  consisted,  as  nsoal,  of  an  external  cylinder  of 
bark,  converted  into  coal,  and  an  internal  stony  axis  of  black  sand- 
atone,  or  rather  mad  and  sand  stained  black  by  carbonaceoas  matter, 
and  cemented  together  with  fragments  of  wood  into  a  rock.  Hiese 
fragments  were  in  the  state  of  charcoal,  and  scorn  to  have  fallen  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  tree  while  it  was  rotting  away.  Tlie  skull,  jaws, 
and  vertebrae  of  a  reptile,  probably  about  2^  feet  in  length  (Dendrer- 
peton  Acadianum,  Owen),  were  scattered  through  this  stony  matrix. 
The  shell,  also,  of  a  Pupa  (see  fig.  661,  p.  512),  the  first  land-shell  ever 
met  with  in  the  coal  or  in  beds  older  than  the  tertiary,  was  observed 
in  the  same  stony  mass.  Dr.  Wyman  of  Boston  pronounced  the  rep- 
tile to  be  allied  in  structure  to  Menohranchus  and  Menopoma,  species 
of  batrachians,  now  inhabiting  the  North  American  rivers.  The  same 
view  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Professor  Owen,  who  also  pointed 
oat  the  resemblance  of  the  cranial  plants  to  those  seen  in  the  skull  of 
Arehegosaurus  and  LahyrintJiodon*  Whether  the  creature  had  crept 
into  the  hollow  tree  while  its  top  was  still  open  to  the  air,  or  whether 
it  was  washed  in  with  mud  during  a  flood,  or  in  whatever  other  man- 
ner it  entered,  must  be  matter  of  conjecture. 

Footprints  of  two  reptiles  of  difierent  sizes  had  previously  been  ob- 
served by  Dr.  Harding  and  Dr.  Gesner  on  ripple-marked  flags  of  the 
lower  coal-measures  in  Xova  Scotia,  evidently  made  by  quadrupeds 
walking  on  the  ancient  beach,  or  out  of  the  water,  just  as  the  recent 
Menopoma  is  sometimes  observed  to  do. 

Hie  remuns  of  a  second  and  smaller  species  of  Dendrerpeton,  />• 

*  GeoL  Quart  Journ.,  vol  Ll  p.  68. 
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Ovfeni,  were  also  found  accompanying  the  larger  one,  and  still  retain- 
ing some  of  its  dermal  appendages ;  and  in  the  same  tree  were  the 
bones  of  a  third  small  lizard-like  reptile,  Hylonomus  Lyelliy  7  inches 
long,  with  stout  hind  limbs,  and  fore  limbs  comparatively  slender 
supposed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be  capable  of  walking  and  running  on 
land.* 

In  1854,  Profl  Owen  described  a  "sauroid  batrachian"  (Baphetes 
planiceps),  of  the  Lahyrinthodon  family,  obtained  by  Dr.  Dawson  from 
the  coal  of  Pictou  in  Nova  Scotia.  In  1859,  another  species  of  Hylo- 
nomus, twice  as  large  as  that  above  mentioned,  was  met  with ;  and 
another  reptile  of  the  same  family,  but  distinct  genus,  was  obtained 
by  Dr.  Dawson,  named  by  Owen  HylerpeUm,  Lastly,  in  1862,  Mr. 
Marsh  discovered  in  the  coal-measures  of  the  South  Joggins  in  Nova 
Scotia,  two  large  caudal  biconcave  vertebrae,  supposed  at  first  to  be- 
long to  an  Enaliosor,  and  called  Eosaurus  Acadianus,  but  which, 
Mr.  Huxley  su^ests,  may  probably  be  referable  to  a  labyrinthodont 
batrachian. 

Professor  Owen  had  announced  the  first  finding  of  fossil  reptilian 
remains  in  British  coal-measures  in  1853.  They  were  referred  to  a 
new  genus  of  Batrachoids  allied  to  Archegosaurus,  and  called  Parcu- 
hatrachus.  In  1852,  a  large,  new  labyrinthodont  reptile,  Loxomma, 
from  the  Edinburgh  coal-field,  was  described  by  Prof.  Huxley,  to- 
gether with  a  second,  from  the  same  series  of  strata,  of  another  new 
genus,  called  Pholidogaster,  a  specimen  of  which,  containing  the  head 
and  nearly  the  whole  vertebral  column,  measured  44  inches  in  length. 
In  the  same  year  a  third  genus,  denominated  Anthracosaurus,  wa^ 
founded  by  the  same  anatomist  on  a  specimen  detected  by  Mr.  Rus 
sel  in  the  Airdrie  "  black-band  "  iron  of  the  Glasgow  coal-field.  This 
labyrinthodont  was  about  7  feet  long,  and  the  skull  15  inches  in 
length ;  thirty-seven  teeth  were  preserved  in  its  jaws,  and  its  vertebrae 
were  highly  ossified,  so  as  to  resemble  those  of  the  Triassic  labyrintho- 
donts  of  the  Mastodonsaurian  type,  whereas  Pholidogaster  is  sup- 
posed by  Huxley  to  be  more  allied  to  the  Archegosaurian  division  of 
labyrinthodonts.f  Thus,  in  nineteen  years,  the  skeletons  or  bones 
of  twelve  or  more  species  of  reptiles  referred  to  nine  genera  have  been 
exhumed  from  the  coal-measures,  to  say  nothing  of  footprints,  some 
of  them,  like  that  represented  at  fig.  559,  seeming  to  differ  from  all 
those  to  which  any  of  the  known  bones  can  belong. 

A  single  species  of  land-shell.  Pupa  vetusta,  Dawson,  see  fig.  561, 
was  mentioned  as  having  been  found,  in  1852,  in  the  interior  of  an 
erect  fossil  Sigillaria  in  Nova  Scotia,  p.  510.  Dr.  Dawson  has  since 
discovered  another  bed  at  a  much  lower  level,  in  which  the  same  shell 
is  very  abundant,  a  bed  separated  from  the  tree  containing  Dendreiv 
peton  by  a  mass  of  strata  1217  feet  thick,  and  comprising  21  seams 

*  Dawson,  Air-Breathers  of  the  Goal  in  Nova  Scoda.    Montreal,  1868. 
f  Huxley,  Quart  GeoL  Joura.,  1862,  1863. 
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of  coal.  This  lover  bed  is  an  nndercUf  7  feet  tHck,  vitli  Btigmarian 
rootlets,  and  the  small  laud-ahella  occnrrbg  in  it  are  in  all  stages  of 
growth.  Tbey  are  chiefly  confined  to  a  layer  abont  S  inches  thick, 
aad  are  onmixed  irith  any  aqoatic  sheUs.  They  were  all  originally 
entire  when  imbedded,  bat  are  most  of  them  now  crnahed,  flattened, 
and  distorted  by  pressure;  they  must  have  been  accumulated,  says 
Dr,  Dawson,  in  mud  deposited  ia  a  pond  or  creek.*  The  late  Prof. 
Queliett,  to  whom  I  submitted  the  Qrst  specimen  found  in  1852  for 
microscopical  examination,  observed  that  the  surface  striie,  on  being 
magnified  50  diameters,  d,  fig.  561,  presented  exactly  the  same  appear- 
ance as  a  portion  corresponding  in  size  to  the  common  English  Papa 
juniperi  (e,  fig.  661),  and  a  croHS-Bection  of  the  fossil  shell  (/,  ibid.) 


presents  the  hex^onal  cells  magnified  500  diameters,  so  like  those  of 
the  recent  Pnpa  that  a  figure  of  the  latter  is  unnecessary.! 


*  D&irsoD,  Aii^BreathfTS  of  the  CoiL 
\  QuarL  GeoL  Jonni.  1853  voL  Li.  p.  C 
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In  a  second  specimen  of  an  erect  stamp  of  a  hollow  tree  15  inches 
in  diameter,  the  ribbed  bark  of  which  showed  that  it  was  a  Sigillaria, 
and  which  belonged  to  the  same  forest  as  the  specimen  examined  by 
us  in  1852,  Dr.  Dawson  obtained  not  only  fifty  specimens  of  Pupa 
vetusta  and  nine  skeletons  of  reptiles  belonging  to  four  species,  but  also 
several  examples  of  an  articulated  animal  resembling  the  recent  centi- 
pede or  gally-worm,  a  creature  which  feeds  on  decayed  vegetable  mat- 
ter, see  fig.  562.  Under  the  microscope,  the  head,  with  the 'eyes, 
mandible,  and  labrum  arc  well  seen.  It  is  interesting,  as  being  the 
earliest  known  representative  of  the  myriapods  none  of  which  had  pre- 
viously been  met  with  in  rocks  older  than  the  oolite  or  lithographic 
slate  of  German  V. 

Rarity  of  Vertebrate  and  Invertebrate  Air-breathers  in  Coal. 

Before  the  earliest  date  above  mentioned  (1844)  it  was  common  to 
hear  geologists  insisting  on  the  non-existence  of  vertebrate  animals  of 
a  higher  grade  than  fishes  in  the  Coal,  or  in  any  rocks  older  than  the 
Permian.  Even  now,  it  may  be  said  that  we  have  made  very  little 
progress  in  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the  terrestrial  fauna  of  the  coal, 
since  the  reptiles  above  enumerated  seem  to  have  been  almost  all 
amphibious.  Negative  evidence  should  have  its  due  weight  in  pala)- 
ontological  reasonings  and  speculations,  but  we  are  as  yet  quite  un- 
able to  appreciate  its  value.  In  the  United  States,  about  Hvc  millions 
of  tons  of  coal  are  annually  extracted  from  the  coal-measures,  yet  I  am 
acquainted  with  no  fossil  insect  which  has  yet  been  met  with  in  the 
carboniferous  rocks  of  North  America.  But  as  we  have  detected  car- 
boniferous insects  in  Europe  (see  p.  494),  no  one  would  now  conclude 
that  at  the  period  of  the  Coal  this  class  of  invert^brata  was  unrepre- 
sented in  the  forests  of  the  Western  World.  In  like  manner,  no  land- 
shell,  no  Helix,  Bulimus,  Pupa,  or  Clausilia,  nor  any  aquatic  pulmonif- 
erous  mollusk,  such  as  Limnea  or  Planorbis,  is  recorded  to  have  come 
from  the  coal  of  Europe,  worked  for  centuries  before  America  was  dis- 
covered, and  now  quarried  on  so  enormous  a  scale.  But  no  one 
would  now  infer  that  land-shells  had  not  been  called  into  existence  in 
European  latitudes  until  after  the  Carboniferous  period. 

The  theory  of  progressive  development  might  account  plausibly  for 
the  absence  of  Chcloni^n  and  Saurian  reptiles,  or  of  Birds  and  Mam- 
mals, from  the  Coal-Measures,  because  it  may  be  supposed  that  at  so 
early  a  stage  in  the  earth's  hist  or}'  no  organic  beings  higher  than 
sauroid  batrachians  had  made  their  appearance.  But  this  same  theory 
leaves  the  scarcity  of  the  invertebrata,  or  even  the  entire  absence  of 
many  important  sections  of  them,  wholly  unexplained.  When  we 
generalize  on  this  subject,  we  must  not  forget  that,  so  lately  as  the 
year  1851,  we  knew  of  only  two  or  three  individual  land-shells  and 
some  twenty  specimens  of  insects,  and  scarcely  double  that  number  of 
individual  reptiles  in  carboniferous  rocks,  and  some  of  these  reptiles 
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had  been  recognized  by  the  evidence  of  footprints  only.  We  hare 
still  but  one  species  of  land-shell  and  one  centipede.  In  regard  to 
Archegosaurus,  of  which  there  are  two  species,  M.  Herman  von  Meyer 
informed  me  some  years  ago  that  the  remains  of  more  than  228  indi- 
viduals passed  through  his  hands  soon  after  the  true  nature  of  the  first 
specimen  was  recognized ;  and  we  have  seen  what  great  progress  has  since 
been  made  in  bringing  to  light  reptilian  genera  less  aquatic  in  their 
organization.  Nevertheless,  the  rarity  of  air-breathers  is  still  a  very 
remarkable  fact,  when  wc  reflect  that  our  opportunities  of  examining 
strata  fonned  in  close  connection  with  ancient  land  exceed  in  this  case 
all  that  we  enjoy  in  regard  to  any  other  formations,  whether  primary, 
secondary,  or  tertiary.  We  have  ransacked  hundreds  of  soils  re- 
plete with  the  fossil  roots  of  trees — ^have  dug  out  hundreds  of  erect 
trunks  and  stumps,  which  stood  in  the  position  in  which  they  grew 
— ^have  broken  up  myriads  of  cubic  feet  of  fuel  still  retaining  its  vege- 
table structure — and,  after  all,  we  continue  almost  as  much  in  the 
dark  respecting  the  invertebrate  air-breathers  of  this  epoch,  as  if  the 
Coal  had  been  thrown  down  in  mid-ocean.  The  early  date  of  the  car 
boniferous  strata  cannot  explain  the  enigma,  because  we  know  that 
while  the  land  supported  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  the  contemporaneous 
seas  swarmed  with  life — ^with  Articulata,  Mollusca,  Radiata,  and 
Fishes.  We  must,  therefore,  collect  more  facts,  if  we  expect  to  solve 
a  problem  which,  in  the  present  state  of  science,  cannot  but  excite 
our  wonder ;  and  we  must  remember  how  much  the  conditions  of  this 
problem  have  varied  within  the  last  twenty  years.  We  must  be  con- 
tent to  impute  the  scantiness  of  our  data  aud  our  present  perplexity 
partly  to  our  want  of  diligence  as  collectors,  aud  partly  to  our  want 
of  skill  as  interpreters.  We  must  also  confess  that  our  ignorance 
is  great  of  the  laws  which  govern  the  fossilization  of  land-animals, 
whether  of  high  or  low  degree. 


CARBONIFEROUS    OR    MOUNTAIN    LIMESTONE. 

It  has  been  already  stated  (p.  4C0),  that  this  formation  underlies 
the  Coal-Measures  in  the  South  of  P]ngland  and  Wales,  whereas  in 
the  North  and  in  Scotland  marine  limestones  alternate  with  Coal- 
Measures,  or  with  shale  and  sandstones,  sometimes  containing  seams 
of  Coal.  In  its  most  calcareous  form  the  Mountain  Limestone  is 
destitute  of  land-plants,  and  is  loaded  with  marine  remains — the 
greater  part,  indeed,  of  the  rock  being  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and 
crinoids. 

The  Corals  deserve  special  notice,  as  the  cup  and  star  corals,  which 
have  the  most  massive  and  stony  skeletons,  display  peculiarities  of 
structure  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished,  as  MM.  Milne  Edwards 
and  Ilaime  first  pointed  out,  from  all  species  found  in  strata  newer 
than  the  Permian.     There  is,  in  short,  an  ancient  or  Paloeozoic^  and  a 
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modern  or  Neoioie  type,  'd,  by  Uie  latter  t«mi,  we  doBignate  (as  pro- 
poied  by  Prot  E.  Forbes)  iJl  atrata  from  the  triaaaic  to  the  most  mod- 
em, incIuBiTe.     The   aocoinpanying.  disgrama  (figs.  063,  664)  may 
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illostrat^  these  types ;  and,  although  it  may  not  always  be  easy  for  any 
but  a  practised  natumlist  to  Tecognizo  the  points  of  structure  here  de- 
acribed,  every  geologist  should  understand  them,  as  the  reality  of  the 
distinction  is  of  no  small  theoretical  interest 

It  will  be  seen  that  tho  more  ancient  corals  have  what  is  called  a 
quadripartite  arrangemont  of  the  stony  plates  or  lamtlla — parts  of 
the  skeleton  which  support  the  organs  of  reproduction.  The  number 
of  these  laroells  in  the  paleozoic  type  is  4,  8,  16,  ice. ;  while  in  the 
newer  type  the  number  is  always  6,  13,  24,  or  some  other  multiple 
of  six  ;  and  this  holds  good,  whether  they  he  simple  ciip-like  forms, 
ta  in  figs.  503  a  and  564  a,  or  aggregate  clusters  of  cups,  aa  in  564  c. 

It  is  not  enough,  therefore,  to  say  that  the  primary  or  more  ancient 
corals  are  generically  and  specifically  dissimilar  from  the  secondary, 
tertiary,  and  living  corals, — for,  more  than  this,  all  the  most  couspioo- 
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om  finma,  vii^  the  eap  waA  itar  oorala,  bdong,  m  before  matioBad 
fp,  SIS),  to  »  distinet  oidcr,  ahhongh  they  are  olt«ii  ao  like  in  ont 
vard  finm  u  to  lure  been'refemd  in  manj  cues  to  living  reeMimld- 
ing  genera.  Henoe  we  mart  oot  too  confidently  draw  eoDChuioiia 
from  the  modem  to  the  palBCHoio  polyps,  re^>ectiiig  climate  and  the 
temperature  of  the  waten  of  the  piimenl  eeaa,  inasmuch  as  the  two 
gronpe  of  loophytes  are  conitnicted  on  eaeentiallj  di&nnt  type^ 
When  the  gnat  number  of  the  paheoioic  and  neoioic  apeciea  ia  taken 
into  acGonnt^  it  ia  tnUj  wonderfiil  to  find  how  constant  the  rale  abon 
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ciplaioed  holds  good;  only  one  exception  having  as  yet  occurred 
of  a  quadripartite  coral  in  a  neozoic  formation  (the  cretaceoas),  and 
one  only  of  the  sextuple  class  (a  Fungia  f)  in  paleozoic  (Silurian) 
rocks. 

From  a  great  number  of  lamelliferous  corals  met  with  in  the  Moun- 
tain limestone,  two  species  have  been  selectc"],  aa  having  a  very  wide 
range,  extending  from  the  eastern  borders  of  Russia  to  the  Britiah 
Isles,  and  being  found  almost  everywhere  in  each  country. 

These  fossils,  together  with  numerous  species  of  Zaphrenlu,  Am- 
piexut,  CyatkophijUam,  Clisiophyllam,  Syringf^pora,  and  Mickelinea,* 
form  a  group  widely  different  from  any  that  preceded  or  followed 
them. 

Of  the  Bryozoa,  the  prevailing  fonns  are  Fmeiltlla  and  Polypora, 
and  these  often  form  considerable  beds.  Their  net-like  ttoadi  are 
eawly  recognized. 

Crmoidea  are  also  numerous  in  the  Mountain  limestone.  (See  figs. 
5e7,  S68.) 

.    •  For  figuTM  of  tbeK  coial^  «ae  Fnlmwtogn^iical  Bodelf*  Uonognpbs,  ISSS. 
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In  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  cup  or  pelvis,  tig,  56B  6,  is  greatly 
developed  in  size  in  proportion  to  the  arms,  although  this  w  Dot  th6 
case  in  fig.  S67.  The  genera  Poteriocnnus,  Cyathocrmua,  PentrmtiUt, 
Anlinoerinus,  and  Platyerintu  are  all  of  them  characteristic  of  this 
fonnation.  Other  EchinodemiB  arc  rare,  a  few  Sea-Urchins  only  being 
known :  these  have  a  complex  structure,  with  many  more  plates  on 
their  sar&ce  than  are  seen  in  the  modem  genera  of  the  same  group. 
One  genus,  the  Palceehinut  (lig.  660),  is  the  analogue  of  the  modem 
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Echinus.  The  other,  Arekaoeidaris,  represents,  iu  lilce  manner,  the 
Cidarit  of  the  present  seas. 

Of  MoUusca  the  Brachiopoda  (or  Pal1iobranchiat«s)  constitute  the 
larger  part,  and  are  not  only  numerous,  but  often  of  large  size.  Per- 
haps  the  most  characteristic  shells  of  the  formation  are  large  species 
of  Productm,  such  as  P.  giganteus,  P.  hemisphitrieui,  P.  temireticulnlui 
(fig,  570),  and  P.  aeabritultu.  Large  plaited  spirifers,  as  Spirifir  stria- 
Im,  S.  rotundatus,  and  5.  trigonalis  {fig.  571),  also  abound;  and 
smooth  species,  such  as  Sptrifer  (flaber  {fig.  572),  with  its  numerous 
varieties. 

The  fiunily  of  the  brachiopoda  to  which  these  shells  belong,  is  far 


iitempoMfji  hwchicyoda.   Tin  i niiimBiiM 

W  of  Um  1m«  lueutioaad  gcnqi  among  tlw  btralve  moDiucm,  both  m 
gmtn,  wpaam,  mi  indindiuli^  will  be  (band  to  be  a  nuiked  fetfan 
is  tiw  £na>  of  the  primaij  idcIcb  the  lower  we  descend  in  the  MtieiL 
Among  th«  bnehiopoda  or  poIliolRBiichutc  moDnakx,  TWctrvtefa 
^■rtiTlii  dawiiw  meation,  not  onlj  fer  its  wide  ni^e,  but  beeaon  il 
oAm  ntaia>  tfce  pittmi  of  the  oripul  colored  stripes  which  oma- 
■Mrtedtbeliri^ilielL  (8eefig.673.)  TheM  colored  bands  an  ebo 
|iii»iiiir1  in  aereral  ImiellibnKichiate  Unlres,  as  in  Ariemlaptel^ 
(1^S74),  iniriuchdaifcatripeaalteRiatewitlialigfatgToand.  In  some 
abo  of  tho  Kpiral  nniTalrcs,  tbo  pattern  of  the  original  paiutbg  is  dis 
tinctly  retained,  as  in  Pleurolomaria  (fig,  575),  which  displays  wary 
blotcben,  resembling  the  coloring  in  many  recent  Trochidae. 


tH.1*- 
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The  mere  fact  that  shells  of  sach  high  antiquity  should  hare  pre- 
served the  patterns  of  their  coloring  is  strildug  and  unexpected ;  bnt 
Professor  E,  Forhca  has  deduced  from  it  an  important  geological  con- 
clusion, lie  infors  that  the  depth  of  the  primeval  seas  in  which  the 
Mountain  Limestone  was  formed  did  not  exceed  fifty  futhoma.    To 
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fnia  opinion  ho  is  led  hj  observing  that  in  the  existing  seas  the  teat^ 
cca  which  haro  colore  and  well-defined  patterns  rarely  inhabit  greatet 
depths  than  60  fathoms ;  and  the  great«r  number  are  found  where 
{hero  is  most  light  in  very  shallow  water,  not  more  thui  two  &thoms 
deep.  There  are  even  examples  in  the  Britieh  Bcas  of  testaeea  which 
are  alwuys  whito  or  colorless  when  taken  from  below  100  fathoms ; 
and  yet  indiTiduals  of  the  Bame  species,  if  taken  from  shallower  zones, 
are  vividly  striped  or  banded. 

This  information,  derived  from  the  color  of  the  shells,  is  the  more 
welcome,  because  the  Rsdiata,  Articulata,  and  Mollusca  of  the  Ctti^ 
boniferous  period  belong  ahnost  entirely  to  genera  no  longer  found  in 
the  living  creation,  and  respecting  the  habits  of  which  we  can  only 
hazard  conjectures. 

Some  few  of  the  carboniferous  molluscs,  such  as  Avimla,  Jfaeula, 
Solemt/a,  and  Litkodomut,  belong  no  doubt  to  existing  genera ;  bnt 
the  majority,  though  often  referred  to  living  types,  such  as  Iioeardia, 
Turriiella,  and  Buocitiurn,  belong  really  to  forms  which  appear  to 
have  become  extinct  at  the  close  of  the  Falieozoic  epoch.  Evom- 
phalut  b  a  characteristic  univalve  shell  of  this  period.  In  the  inte- 
nt, vn. 


rior  it  is  often  divided  into  chambers  (fig,  576  d),  the  septa  or  parti- 
tions not  being  perforated  as  in  foraminiferons  shells,  or  In  those 
having  siplnmclca,  like  the  Nautilus.  Tlic  animal  appears  to  hare 
retreated  at  different  periods  of  its  growth  from  tbe  internal  cavity 
pTcvioosly  formed,  and  to  have  closed  all  communication  with  it  by 
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•  aeptnm.  The  nnmber  ot  ehamben  is  imgo- 
lar,  and  thsy  an  generally  wanting  in  the  ii^ 
nemoat  whoii  Tb»  animAl  of  the  recmt  T^ur- 
rArfb  coMMHHu  partitiona  off  in  like  manner  aa 
h  ailTanees  in  age  a  part  of  ita  (^tite,  fenning  » 
ihelly  aeptsm. 
Neariy  twenty  apeciea  of  the  gonTis  BtUav- 
Mlinplm  (mfthr^Bwr.  jAon  (see  fig.  S77),  a  ahell  vithont  ehamben 
like  the  liring  Argonaut,  occur  in  the  Homitain 
limeatone.  Hw  gonnB  is  not  met  with  m  etrata  of  later  dat&  It  ia 
moet  general];  r^orded  aa  belonpng  to  the  HeUnpoda,  and  allied  to 
the  Glaaa-Shdl,  Carinaria  ;  bnt  by  aome  few  it  ia  thooght  to  be  • 
rimple  form  of  Cephalopod. 

^le  carboniferooa  Cephalopoda  do  not  depart  so  widely  from  tiw 
Bring  ^pe  (the  Nantilna)  as  do  the  more  ancient  Silurian  repreaentft- 
livea  of  the  same  order;  yet  they  offer  .some  remarkable  fbrma 
soaredy  known  in  strata  newer  than  the  ooaL  Araoiig  tiiese  ia 
Ortkoemu,  a  nphnncled  and  chambered  shell,  like  a  Ifaentihu  niH 
coiled  and  atrai^;lit«ied  (%  6f  8).    Some  speciee  of  thia  geuna  am 


Portion  of  Ortlooara*  l3(«ni^  PhJIUiH.    Uomitaln  UnuMow. 

several  feet  long.  The  GoniatiU  is  another  gcnos,  nearly  allied  to  the 
Ammonile,  from  which  it  differs  iu  having  the  lobes  of  the  septa  free 
from  lateral  dciiticuUtioos,  or  crcnatures  ;  so  that  the  outline  of  these 
is  continuoua  and  uninterrupted. 

Fi^  619.  Fig.  sea 
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The  species  represented  in  fig,  579  is  found  iu  almost  all  localities, 
and  presents  the  zigzag  character  of  the  septal  lobes  in  perfection. 

In  another  species  (fig.  580),  the  acpta  are  but  siifrhtly  waved,  and 
HO  approach  nearer  to  the  form  of  those  of  the  Nautilus.    The  dorsal 
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poution  of  the  uphnDcIc,  however,  clearly  diatinguishea  the  Oonifltito 
&om  the  NantiluB,  and  proves  it  to  have  belonged  to  the  ^mily  of 
the  AmmoDitoB,  from  which,  indeed,  eomo  authors  do  not  believe  it 
,  to  be  gcnerically  distinct 

FoasU  Fiih. — The  distribution  of  these  is  eingularly  partial ;  bo 
much  so,  that  M.  de  Koninck  of  Liege,  the  eminent  palEeontologist, 
once  stated  to  me  that,  in  making  his  extensive  collcctioa  of  the  fos- 
sils of  the  Mountain  limestone  of  Belgium,  he  had  found  no  more 
than  four  or  fire  examples  of  the  bones  or  t«eth  of  fishes.  Judging 
from  Belgian  data,  he  might  have  concluded  that  this  clasa  of  verte- 
brata  was  of  extreme  rarity  in  the  carboniferous  seas;  whereas  the 
investigation  of  other  countries  has  led  to  quite  a  difi'erent  result 
Thus,  near  Clifton,  on  the  Avon,  there  is  a  celebrated  "bone-bed," 
almost  entirely  made  up  of  ichthyolitea  ;  and  the  same  may  be  sud 
of  the  "  fiBh-beda"  of  Ann^h,  in  Ireland,  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  teeth  of  fishes  of  thePlacoid  order,  nearly  al!  of  them  rolled  as 
if  driiled  from  a  distance.  Some  teeth  are  sharp  and  pointed,  as  in 
ordinary  sharks,  of  which  the  genus  Ctadodus  affords  an  illustration  ; 
but  the  majority,,  as  iaPaammodus  and  Coektiodui,  are,  like  the  teeth 
of  the  Cestracion  of  Port  Jackson  (sec  above,  fig.  322,  p.  330),  maa- 
aivc  palatal  teeth  fitted  for  grindiug.     (See  figs.  581,  582.) 


Fig.  Ki. 
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There  are  upwards  of  seventy  other  species  of  fossil  fish  knoum  in 
the  Mountain  Limestone  of  the  British  Islands.  The  defensive  fin- 
bones  of  these  creatures  are  not  unfrequent  at  Armagh  and  Bristol ; 
those  known  as  Oratantkius  are  often  of  a  very  large  size.  Ganoid 
fish,  such  aa  Holopt'/eliiui,  also  occur;  but  these  are  far  less  numer- 
ous. T!ie  great  Megaliehtkya  Hibberti  appears  to  range  from  the 
Upper  Coal-racaaurcs  to  the  lowest  Carboniferous  strata. 

Foramiui/era. — In  the  upper  part  of  the  Mountain  Limestone  group 
in  the  S.W.  of  England,  near  Bristol,  limestones  having  a  distinct 
oolitic  structure  alternate  with  ahales.  In  these  rocks  the  nucleua  of 
every  minute  spherule  is  seen,  under  the  microscope,  to  consist  of 
a  small  rhizopod  or  foraminifer.  This  division  of  the  lower  animals, 
which  is  represented  so  fully  at  later  epochs  by  the  Nummulitea  and 
their  numerous  minute  allies,  appears  in  the  Mountain  Limeetono  to 
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»  Tety  fev  ipedM,  among  wluoh  Ttxtularia,  Jfhio- 
iaria,JlHdotlufra,  and  J^Wm/uM  (fig.  063),  hm  beoa 
recognised.  The  first  two  g«nen  are  common  to 
tliu  and  all  the  after  periods;  the  third  has  been  . 
foond  in  the  U{^er  Silnrian,  bnt  is  not  known  above 
tbe  Carboni&roiu  atnta;  the  fourth  (fig.  S63)  ia 
peonliar  to  the  Honntain  lomestone,  and  is  cbano- 
teristio  of  the  formation  in  the  United  Statei^  Aietis 
America)  Btuua,  and  Am*  llinor. 


an&M  oonrapoKAVioirB  vitb  thi  uowmm  umnoas. 

In  conntriet  where  Hmeatone  does  not  form  the  prindpal  part  of 
the  Lower  Carhoniferoas  seriea,  this  fermatlon  aHsnmes  a  venj  diflisr- 
•ot  character,  as  In'  the  Rhenish  fVovincea  of  Ptubms,  and  in  the 
Hatti.  The  slates  and  sandstones  called  Eiesel^chiefer  and  Toni^er 
Orejwaoke  (Jnngere  Oranwacke)  by  the  Germans,  were  formeriy  r*- 
finred  to  the  Deronian  group,  bnt  are  now  ascertained  to  beloi^  to 
the  "  Lower  CarboDiferons."  'Hie  prevuling  shell  which  charadei>- 
IMS  Ihe  carbonsceoas  schists  of  this  series,  both  on  the  Continent  and 
in  England,  is  Potidcmomya  Btchtri 
"*  "*■  (fig.  584).     Soma  well-known  moon- 

tain-limeatone  species,  such  as  Oo- 
nialiUt  crmiatria  (sec  fig.  579),  and 
G.  Tttkulatiig,  also  occur  in  the 
Ilartz.  Id  tbe  associated  sandstones 
of  the  same  region,  fossil  plants,  snch 
as  Ltjndodmdron  and  tbe  allied  ge- 
fiMmuimyaBtehiH,Q<iA  nuB   Sa^tnaria,  are   common;    also 

'i^J^^^^  Knorria,    CalamiUt    Suekovii,    and 

C.  traruitionis,  Gopp.,  some  peculiar. 
Others  Bpecificolly  identical  witb  ordinary  coal-raeaaure  fossils.  The 
tme  geologictd  position  of  these  rocks  in  tlie  Ilartz  was  first  deter- 
mined by  MM.  Murehiaon  and  Sedgwick  in  1840,* 


CAEBONiniBOua  LIMBSTOKB  IN   NORTH  AMERICA. 

The  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia  have  beea  described,  pi^  484. 
^e  lower  division  contains,  besides  large  stratified  mosses  of  gypsnm, 
some  bands  of  marino  limostono  almost  entirely  made  up  of  encri- 
nites,  and,  in  some  places,  containing  shells  of  genera  common  to  the 
mountun  limestone  of  Europe. 

In  the  United  States  the  carboniferous  limestone  nndcrlica  the  pro- 

■  Trao*.,  Q«oL  Boc  Loodoo,  Second  Serins,  toL  tL  p.  218. 
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dnctive  coal-mcasares ;  and,  although  very  inconspicuous  on  the  mar- 
gin of  the  Alleghany  or  Great  Appalachian  coal-field  in  Pennsylvania, 
it  expands  in  Virginia  and  Tennessee.  Its  still  greater  extent  and 
importance  in  the  Western  or  Mississippi  coal-fields,  in  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  other  Western  States,  has  heen  well 
shown  by  Dr.  D.  Dale  Owen.  In  those  regions  *  it  is  about  400  feet 
thick,  and  abounds,  as  in  Europe,  in  sheUs  of  the  genera  ProduetuM 
and  Spirifer^  with  PentremiteSy  and  other  crinoids  and  corals.  Among 
the  latter,  Litkostrotion  bascUti/orme  or  striatum  {i&g,  565,  p.  516),  or 
a  closely-allied  species  is  common. 


CHAPTER  XXVL 


OLD  RED  SANDSTONE,  OR  DEVONIAN  GROUP. 

Old  Red  Sandstone  of  the  Borders  of  Wales— Of  Scotland  and  the  South  of  Ire* 
land — ^Fossil  Devonian  plants  at  Kilkenny — Hctoptychius  of  the  Middle  and 
Cephalagpu  of  the  Lower  Old  Red  of  Forfarshire — Pterygotut  and  supposed 
eggs  of  Crustaceans — Northern  type  of  Old  Red  in  Scotland — CHassification  of 
the  Ichthyolites  of  the  Old  Red,  and  their  relation  to  living  types — Distinct 
lithological  type  of  Old  Red  in  Devon  and  Cornwall — ^Tcnn  **  Devonian  **— Or* 
ganic  remains  of  intermediate  character  between  those  of  the  Carboniferous  and 
Slurian  systems — Devonian  series  of  Blngland  and  the  Continent — Upper  Devo- 
nian rocks  and  fossils — Middle — Lower — Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Russia — ^Prepon- 
derance of  Brachiopoda — ^Devonian  strata  of  the  United  States  and  Ganadar^ 
Coral  reefs  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio — Gasp^  Sandstone — ^Vegbtation  of  the  Devo- 
nian period. 

It  has  been  already  shown  in  tlie  section  (p.  431),  that  the  car- 
boniferous strata  are  surmounted  by  a  system  called  "The  New 
Red,''  and  underlaid  by  another  termed  the  *'  Old  Red  Sandstone." 
The  last-mentioned  group  acquired  this  name  because  in  Hereford- 
shire and  Scotland,  where  it  was  originally  studied,  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  red  sandstone,  shale,  and  conglomerate.  It  was  afterwards 
termed  "Devonian,"  for  reasons  which  will  be  explained  in  the 
sequel.  For  many  years  it  w^as  regarded  as  very  ban'cn  of  oiganic 
remains ;  and  such  is  undoubtedly  its  character,  over  very  wide 
areas  where  calcareous  matter  is  wanting,  and  where  its  color  is  de- 
termined by  the  red  oxide  of  iron. 

"  Old  Red  "  in  Herefordshire,  &c.— Li  Herefordshire,  Worcester- 
shire, Shropshire,  and  South  Wales,  this  formation  attains  a  great 

• 

•  Owcn*s  GeoL  Survey  of  Wisconsin,  &c.,  1852. 
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ihiekneM,  Bometimet  between  8000  and  lO^OOO  feet    In  tbese  ve* 
gions  it  has  been  snbdirided  into 

Ist  Conglomerate. 

Sdly.  Brownstone  aeriee-Hdiiefly  leddish-green  and  brown  aaad- 
itonesy  with  laige  BwrfpUntg^ 

Sdly.  Mali  and  Ccmatone — led  and  green  argillaceous  spotted 
marls,  with  irregular  conrses  of  impnie  concretionary  limestone,  pn^ 
TindaDy  called  Comstone,  and  some  beds  of  wbite  sandstone.  In 
the  eornstones,  and  in  those  flagstones  and  maris  throngh  which  cal- 
caieous  matter  is  most  diffused,  some  spmes  of  fish  of  the  fiuidfy 
AmnUhodidcB^  and  remains  of  CephaUu^  and  PteratpU  occur. 

4thly.  Ledbury  Shales — ^thin  olive  shales  of  Ledbury  and  Ludlow, 
and  sandstones  intercalated  in  tluck  beds  of  red  marL  Fish  of  the 
genera  C^^kaJUupu^  Auekenaqrii^  ^,  specificaUy  distinct  from  those 
of  the  underiying  Silurian. 

Old  Bed  SamdiUme  of  Scotland  and  /re^euMf.— South  of  the  Gram- 
plans,  in  Forfiurshire,  Kincardineshire,  and  Fife,  the  Old  Bed  Sand- 
stone may  be  divided  into  three  groups : 

A.  Tdlow  sandstone. 

&  Bed  shale,  sandstone  with  comstone,  and  at  the  base  a  con- 
glomerate (Nos.  1,  2,  and  8,  Section,  p.  48). 
.    GL  Boofing  and  paving  stone^  highly  micaceous,  and  containing  a 
slight  admixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  (No,  4,  p.  48). 

The  united  thickness  of  A,  B,  and  G.  in  fife  and  For£Eurshire,  must 
amount  to  3000  or  4000  feet ;  and  perhaps  in  some  places,  where  the 
conglomerates  of  B  are  largely  developed,  to  much  more  than  4000. 

A. — The  upper  member,  or  yellow  sandstone,  is  seen  at  Dura  Den, 
near  Cupar,  in  Fife,  iminediately  underlying  the  coal.  It  consists  of 
a  yellow  sandstone  in  which  fish  of  the  genera  Pterichthys  (for  genus 
see  fig.  600),  Pamphractus^  Bothriolepis,  Glyptopomus,  HoloptyclUiu^ 
and  others  abound. 

In  Ireland  the  upper  beds  of  the  Old.  Red,  or  yellow  sandstone  ol 
Kilkenny,  contain  fish  of  the  genera  Coccosteus  and  Bendrodus^ 
characteristic  forms  of  this  period,  together  with  plants  specifically 
distinct  from  any  known  in  the  coal-measures,  but  referable  to  the 
genera  found  in  them ;  as,  for  example,  Lepidodendron,  Cyclopteru 

Fig.  665l  Flic.  580L 


Stem  of  LfpModHtdron^  so  comprcM^i  u  Cyclopitris  Illbemica,  Forbeib 

to  dcBtro7  the  qaincunx  uraDgement  of  Upper  Devonian,  Kllkcnnj. 

the  scan.    Upper  Devonian,  Kilkenny. 
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(see  figs.  685  and  686).  The  stems  of  the  latter  have,  in  some  speci- 
mens, broad  bases  of  attachment,  and  may  therefore  hsre  been  tree- 
In  the  same  strata  shelb  having  the  form  of  the  genns  Anodon,  and 
which  probably  belonged  to  frcshirater  testacea,  occur.  Some  geolo- 
gists, it  is  true,  still  doabt  whether  these  beds  ought  not  rather  to  be 
classed  as  the  lowest  beds  of  the  carboniferous  scries,  together  with 
the  yellow  sandstone  of  Sir  R.  GriflSths  (see  p.  466) ;  but  the  asso- 
ciated ichtfayolitcB  and  the  distinct  specific  character  of  the  plants, 
strongly  favor  the  opinion  above  expressed. 

B. — We  come  neit  to  the  middle  division  of  the  "  Old  Rod,"  as, 
exhibited  south  of  the  Grampians,  and  consisting  of— 1st,  red  shale 
and  sandstone,  with  some  comstone, 
occupying  the  Valley  of  Strathmore,  "<■  '*'■ 

in  its  course  from  Stonehaven  to  the  ■ 
Firth  of  Clyde  ;  and,  2dly,  of  a  con- 
glomerate, seen  both  at  the  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  and  on  the  flanks  of 
the  Sidlaw  Kilts,  as  shown  in  the 
section  at  p.  46,  Nos.  1,  2,  and  3. 
In  the  uppermost  part  of  the  di- 
vision No.  1,  or  in  the  bed^  which, 
in  Fife,  nndfriie  the  yellow  sand- 
stone, the  scales  of  a  lai^  ganoid 
fish,  of  the  genua  Holoptychiun,  were 
first  obscn'cd  by  Dr.  Fleming  at 
Clashbinnic,  near  Perth,  and  an  en- 
tire specimen,  more  than  2  feet  in 

length,  was  afterwards  found  by  Mr.  Noble.     Some  of  these  scales 
(see  fig.  987)  measured  3  inches  in  length  and  2^  in  breadth. 


Beloptyekiiit.    At  naUmd  b;  proCeuor  Hnilc)'. 

For  tootb  of  thli  geniu,  s»  p.  UC^  llg.  AM. 

a,  Tha  hio^eA  pecUml  fliu.  e-  Autl  fin. 

'     £.  The  ftinged  TrnCnl  flni.  if,  e.  Doml  flna. 

C  {Table,  p.  «24).— The  third  or  lowest  division  south  of  the 


sat 


[fk.xm. 


^J— T*— ■  I  iiiiiiiti  of  ffaj  pBrin^ftoiia  and  loofb^^^hte^  wifli  hi^ 
dated  red  and  gfsf  dialn ;  thcaa  atraU  nnderiiB  a  denae  inaaa  cf  eoB- 
^omoate.  In  theaa  pMj  bedi  leraal  lenuAaUe  fiah  han  ba^ 
ftmid  of  tbe  geno*  named  bj  Ag^aia  fjyfcalnip't,  or  "liftW 
beaded,"  &om  the  ediaoidina^  ibidd  vluch  conn  tbe  bead  (aes 
§g.  889),  and  which  baa  eAen  been  miatakai  fix  that  of  a  taikliilih 


A  epedcB  of  Pleratpu,  of  the  same  family,  has  also  been  fomid  by 
the  Bcv.  Hugh  Mitchell  in  beda  of  correapondlog  age  in  FeTthshiTe, 
and  Mr.  Fomic  enumerateB  no  less  than  fire  genera  of  the  iamily 
AcanthodidK,  tho  spines,  scales,  and  other  rcmuns  of  which  have 
been  detected  in  tho  gray  flaggy  sandstones.* 

Id  the  same  formation  at  Carmylie,  in  Forfarshire,  commonly 
known  aa  the  Arbroath  paring-stone,  fragments  of  a  huge  cmatacean 
have  been  met  with  from  time  to  time.  They  arc  called  by  the 
Scotch  qoarrymcn  the  "  Seraphim,"  from  the  wing-like  form  and 
feather-like  ornament  of  the  thoracic  appendage,  the  part  most  nsn- 
ally  met  with.  Agassiz,  having  previously  referred  some  of  these 
fragments  to  the  class  of  fishes,  was  the  first  to  rec<^ize  their  cma- 
tace&u  character,  and,  although  at  the  time  unable  correctly  to  deter- 
mine the  true  relation  of  the  several  parts,  bo  figured  the  portions  on 
which  he  founded  his  opinion,  in  the  first  plate  of  his  "  Foissona 
Fosfliles  du  Vieux  Ores  Ronge." 

A  restoration  in  correct  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  fr^ments  of 
P.  CMglicHt,  from  the  Lower  Old  Red  Sandstone  of  Perthshire  and 
Foi&rsbire,  would  ^ve  us  a  creature  measuring  from  5  to  6  feet  in 
length,  and  more  than  1  foot  across ;  and  Mr.  Salter  is  of  opinion 
that  P.  probUnuiliau,  Ag.,  from  the  Downton  Sandstone,  and  P. 


■  Fowi^  a«L  Qoait  Joom.,  tdL  iz.  p.  417. 
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gigtu.  Salt,  from  the  Upper  Lndlov  Bock,  attained  dimenBiona  taWy 
aa  large,  even  np  to  V  feet 


It  mBoUcatlng  or^ax 
S.  Tbs  proxlmil  jxirtlon  of  dd*  of  tbs  gmt  Ulterior 
1.  TerrnlniiUoii  of  the  luna,  with  ttas  Bemted  piacu 
Qria  Konge,  plita  A.) 

1  ud  S  irt  oT  tho  utnnl  ilie ;  1 1 


i8ul.  vltb  lbs  wal. 

»t,  wltli  Iti  ilniig  ipliMl  ct  tMth, 

(9«  Agiu,  PdIu.  Fom.  da  Tlnx 


FttrWOtHt  angllcut.    Ag., 
Ventnl  upKi.     Rolond  bf  H.  Wood- 
wmrd.  F.a.S,,  from  norly  jMrfJcl  BpMlnwni 
of  illled  lp«le^  bnnd  to  Iho  UppH?  Lnd- 
lair  Rock  of  Lesmabigon. 

a.  CunfiftH,  ihovlng   Ibe  large 
«rei  (I  Ibe  interior  uglrB. 

b.  Th>  nuldtUmia    or   po«t-onl    put* 
(•arlt--"    —       -     ■ ■ 


ig  the  offlu 
Chelits  ■! 
g.  Flfit  pairs 


■lipendigti  (ant^nniilH). 

le  palpi  (BKiHitl- 
/.  Third  pidr  of  itoiple  pdpl  (Bn(  man- 


■Ik,  uid  >  >Ii<nder  mcdlu  lobs,  iirjlng 
fins  Kcordisg  to  tbs  lei.    Tbti  tboru 
pbt«  eoTW*  til*   Bnl  two   llionda  te%- 
nanti.  whieh  ire  Indkatsd  bj  Ognrei  ud  ■ 

1-4.  Tharedc  KgrnCDtt. 
1-lt.  Abdominal  tcgmsnti. 
L  1&  TMnik,  or  tsU-plite. 

The  lan^eat  crustaceans  Iiring  at  the  preeeiit  day  are  the  Inaehiu 
K<CTnpferi  of  Do  IlaaD,  &om  Jaj^  (a  brachyurous  or  short-tuled 
crab),  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  extraordinary  length  of  its  limbs ; 
the  fore  arm  measuring  4  feet  in  length,  and  tho  others  in  proportion, 
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M>  tlut  it  coven  ftbont  SB  iqnan  feet  of  ground ;  and  tho  ZimuittM 
itotneenatui,  the  great  King  Cnb  of  Chiiui  and  the  eaitem  tarn, 
which,  when  adult,  meuniea  1^  foot  aciou  ite  cw^wce,  and  ia  8  (bat 
in  length. 

Paria  deeipiau. — ^In  Ae  aamo  gray  paring^tonee  and  ooaiN  roo^ 
is^flhtea  in  which  the  CSjpAalMpH  and  Plerygotiu  oceor,  in  For6n>- 
ibire  and  Kincarduieahire,  the  rcniainB  of  graM^ike  plant*  abonnd  in 
Boch  nomben  as  to  be  luefal  to  the  geoto^st  bj  enabling  .him  to 
identify  correaponding  atrata  at  distant  points.  'Whether  thne  ba 
fncoida,  as  I  fbnneriy  conjedored,  or  freshwater  plmts  of  tbe  finnilf 
J^KvialH,  as  some  botanists  sorest,  cannot  yet  be  detenuned. 
lliey  are  often  accompanied  by  fbesila,  called  "beniea"  by  tbe 
qnairymen,  and  which  are  not  unlike  tbe  form  wMcli  a  compraaaad 
blackberry  or  raapbeny  might  aaenme  (see  figs.  G93  and  G93).  Some 
of  .theae  were  first  obaerrod  in  tho  year  1B38,  in  gray  sandstone  of 
the  same  age  as  that  of  Foi&rshire.  at  Farkhill  near  Newboigfa,  in 
the  north  of  Fife,  by  Dr.  Fleming.  I  afterwards  foond  them-  -on  tbe 
nortii  nde  of  StraUimoTC,  in  the  vertieal  shale  beneath  the  coogloto- 
etite,  and  in  the  same  beds  in  the  Sidlaw  HiUs,  at  all  points  wbare 
flg.  4  ia  introdnced  in  tbe  section,  p.  48. 

Dr.  Fleming  has  compared  these  fbauls  to  the  paniclea  of  a  t/iMCiu^ 
or  tho  catkins  of  Sparganium,  or  some  allied  plant,  and  he  was  cim- 
flrmed  in  this  opinion  by  finding  a  specimen  at  Balmdderie,  showing 
tho  nnder  sar&ce  amoother  than  tbe  npper,  and  displaying  what  nu^ 


ns-OM, 


Hirta  iltelpitiii,  Plemlng. 

■nditoDfl  of  lower  b«d»  of  Old  E^A, 

L»y-.  Mill,  Fortmilre. 

»ifr  6W,  be  the  place  of  altacbnient  of  a  atalk.     I  have  met 

with  some  Bpecimens  in  Forfaralilre  imbedded  in 

sandstone,  and  not  associated  with  the  leaves  of 

plants  (see  fig.  502),  which  bore  a  considerable  re- 

Bcrablmice  to  the  spawn  of   a  recent  iVafiea  (fig. 

5B4),  ill  wiiicli  tbe  eggs  are  arranged  in  a  thin  layer 

"rfMU^'.^"  °^  ^"'^'  *'"i   ^"^i"  ^*>  ^^''"  acquired  a  polygonal 

of  yaiiea.  fonn  by  pressing  against  each  other ;   but,  as  no 

gasteropodouB  shells  have  been  detected  in  tho  same 

formation,  the  Parka  has  probably  no  connection  with  this  class  of 

oigsnisms. 
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The  late  Dr.  Mantell  was  so  much  strnck  with  the  regemblance  of 
one  of  my  specimens  (see  fig.  695)  to  a  small  bundle  of  the  dried-up 
e^;s  of  the  common  English  frog,  which  he  had  obtaioed  in  a  black 
and  carbonaceooa  state  (see  fig.  S96)  from  the  mud  of  &  pond  near 


FoHa— Old  Red. 


Fig.  t»\    Blib  of  Old  B 
Forfknliln,  with  bodtu  Ilka  tba  on 
or  B4tnchlui. 

a.  Orm  f  In  »  eAibonlud  vblle. 

b.  Egg-«llBr  Iha  on  tiled. 

Flu.  GM.  Eggi  oT  tlis  comnion  frof, 
JCana  Irmporarla,  la  ■  carbnolHd 
lUlf ,  ftom  ■  diied-np  pond  Id  Olip- 


eiblblUni:  the  (Hm  tt  Um 


London,  that  he  suggested  a  batrachian  ori^n  for  the  fossil ;  and  Mr. 
Newport  concurred  in  the  idea,  adding  that  other  larger  and  more 
circular  fossils  (fig,  697),  which  I  procured  from  shale  in  the  same 
"  Old  Red,"  occurring  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  attached  to  the  leaves 
of  plants,  might  possibly  be  the  ova  of  some  gigantic  Triton  or  Sala- 
mander. 


Fig.  Wl. 


.    Bhile  oroidBedSuidMaiK,  HI 

slon  ^f  pLiatA  uid  o^ffl  of  CraEtmat*a%, 
IVo  p(lr  or  onr  nKmbllng  thu* 
of  Itr^  Silimuidan  or  Trtloni. 
b.  I>ttKh(d  OTi. 


The  general  absence  of  reptilian  remains  from  strata  of  the  Devooisn 
period  always  weighed  strongly  with  most  geologists  against  such  con- 
jectures, and  Mr.  Salter  in  1869,  and  more  lately  Mr.  Powrie,  have 
SDggcsted  that  Parka  decijntm  occurs  too  often  asBociatcd  with  Ptery- 
gotut  not  to  incline  one  to  suspect  that  they  are  the  eggs  of  that  crus- 
tacean. They  haTC  not  only  been  found  with  P.  anglieus  in  Forfar- 
shire and  Perthshire,  but  also  with  P.  probkmalieui  at  Ludlow,  and 
with  P.  ludensis  at  Kidderminster,  in  the  uppermost  Silurian  strata. 
Agwist  the  hypothesis  of  these  bodies  being  seed-vessels,  it  is  urged 
that  there  is  no  trace  of  a  style  nor  of  a  leafy  involucrum.  They  are 
supposed  to  have  constituted  a  single  layer  of  ova  enclosed  in  a  mem- 
brane, and  not  a  number  of  eggs  lying  crowded  one  over  the  other  in 
a  sack. 

"  Old  Bed"  in  the  North  of  Scotland.— The  whole  of  the  northern 
part  of  Scotland,  from  Capo  Wrath  to  the  southern  flank  of  the  Oram- 
34 
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pianB,  has  been  well  described  by  the  late  Hxigk  Miller  as  conrisliiig 
of  a  nudeiiB  of  granitey  gneiss,  and  other  hypogene  rocksy  which  aeeiii 
as  if  set  in  a  sandstone  frame.  The  beds  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
constituting  this  frame  may  once  perhaps  have  extended  continnoiisfy 
over  the  entire  Grampians  before  the  npheaval  of  that  mountain  range ; 
for  one  band  of  the  sandstone  follows  the  course  of  the  Moray  FHth 
br  into  the  interior  of  the  Great  Caledonian  valley,  and  detached  hiOa 
and  iahmd-like  patches  occur  in  several  parts  of  the  interior,  capping 
some  of  the  higher  summits  in  Sutherlandshire,  and  iqppearing  in 
Morayshire  like  oases  among  the  granite  rocks  of  Strathspey. 

As  the  mineral  character  of  the  "  Old  Bed  "  north  of  the  GrampiaDS 
differs  considerably  from  that  of  the  south,  especially  in  the  tniHHT^ 
and  lower  divisions,  I  shall  now  allude  to  it  separately.  The  upper- 
most portion  was  formerly  supposed  to  include  certain  light^colored 
sandstones  near  Elgin  contaiidng  reptilian  remains  {TderpeUm^  Aic.), 
which  we  have  now  good  reason  to  suspect  are  of  much  newer  or 
Triasnic  date ;  *  but,  besides  these  whitish  sandstones,  there  are  othen 
of  a  yellowbh  color  near  Elgm,  which  are  perhaps  the  true  equivalents 
of  the  yellow  sandstone  of  Fife  (A,  p.  524).  This  upper  division 
passes  downwards  into  red  and  variegated  sandstone  and  conglomerate, 
which  may  correspond  with  the  beds  called  B  of  the  same  table, 
p.  524. 

In  tlus  part  of  the  series  certain  bituminous  schists  and  flagstones 
occur  in  the  Orkneys  and  Caithness,  Cromarty,  Moray,  Nidm,  and 
Banff,  which  arc  very  rich  in  fossil  fishes.  Below  the  fish-beds  are 
sandstones  and  shales,  barren  of  oiganic  remains,  several  hundred  and 
sometimes  nearly  a  thousand  feet  thick.  As  the  ichtbyolitic  zone  was 
the  lowest  in  which  fossils  had  been  discovered  in  the  North,  it  was 
classed  pala^ontologically  by  Hugh  Miller  as  the  base  of  the  Old  Bed 

*  Supposed  ReptV.lan  Rf mains  of  the  Old  Red. — ^In  a  former  edition  of  ihis  work 
I  noUced  the  discovery  of  the  bones  of  a  reptile  found  in  Bome  white  sandstone 
charged  with  carbonate  of  lime  forming  the  upper  part  of  a  long  series  of  conform- 
able strata  in  the  neighborhood  of  Elgin.  To  this  reptile  the  late  Dr.  Mantell  gave 
the  name  of  Tderpdon  Elffincnse  ;  it  was  associated  with  scales  or  scutes  supposed 
by  Agossiz  to  be  those  of  a  fish,  and  called  by  him  StagonolepU^  but  which  Profl 
Huxley  has  since  shown  to  be  crocodilian,  and  of  the  Tcleosaurian  type.  The  jaw, 
teeth,  femur,  and  some  caudal  TertebrsB  have  now  been  found,  and  they  indicate  an 
animal  about  eight  feet  long.  Another  reptile,  Hj/perodapedon^  Huxley,  closely 
allied  to  the  triassic  Rhynchosaurtu^  has  also  been  met  with  in  the  same  beds,  bo 
that  it  appears  highly  probable  that  the  light^^lored  stones  near  Elgin  containing 
these  fossils  are  referable  to  the  Triassic,  and  not,  as  was  formerly  imagined,  to  the 
**  Old  Red,"  or  Devonian  period. 

The  strata  in  question  have  been  shown  in  1863  by  Prof.  Harkness  to  be  per- 
fectly conformable,  both  near  Elgin  and  in  Ross^hire,  with  sandstones  containing 
unequivocal  **  Old  Red  "  fishes,  but  between  these  and  the  rcptiliferous  strata  there 
intervenes  everywhere  a  conglomerate,  and  Mr.  C.  Moore  has  justly  remarked 
(Harkne.?s,  Geol.  Quart  Journ.,  voL  xx.  p.  429,  1864),  that  the  destruction  of  older 
rocks  attested  by  such^pebble  beds  may  imply  a  break  in  the  series,  and  a  lapse  of 
onrcprcsented  time  of  indefinite  extent 
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system,  and  considered  by  him  to  be  older  than  the  division  0,  of  the 
table,  p.  524,  or  those  paving-stones  and  roofing-slates  of  Forfarshire, 
which  contain  CephaUupis  and  PterygoUis  before  described,  p.  526. 
He  fell  naturally  into  this  mistake  by  observing  that  the  fish-beds 
where  he  studied  them  most  carefully,  at  Cromarty,  were  in  almost 
immediate  juxtaposition  with  certain  crystalline  or  metamorphic  rocks, 
so  that  they  seemed  to  form  the  base  of  the  Devonian  system. 
Another  source  of  error,  says  Sir  R.  Murchison,  arose  from  the  grad- 
ual thinning  out  of  the  bituminous  and  calcareous  schists  and  flag 
stones  as  we  proceed  from  north  to  south.  Already  these  schists, 
when  we  reach  Nairn  and  Elgin,  are  represented  by  clays  with  calcare- 
ous nodules  only ;  and  this  is  still  more  the  case  at  Gamrie  in  Banff. 
Still  further  southwards  even  these  nodules  arc  no  longer  traceable  in 
the  middle  portion  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.* 

Hence  the  relative  position  of  the  middle  and  lower  beds  could  not- 
be  proved  by  direct  superposition,  the  Caithness  fish-beds  being  want- 
ing in  Forfarshire,  arid  the  Forfarshire  CephcUaspis  beds  alike  absent 
in  Caithness.  But  all  doubt  as  to  the  true  order  of  superposition,  if  any 
still  remained,  was  set  at  rest  in  1 861,  when  Mr.  Peach,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  R.  Murchison,  searching  for  fossils  in  Caithness,  found  in 
sandstones,  many  hundreds  of  feet  below  the  fish-zone,  undoubted  re- 
muns  of  Pterygottis.  These  crustaceans  are  characteristic  of  the  Cephor 
laspis  zone,  and  have  never  been  found  in  the  great  fish-bod  of  the  mid- 
dle division  of  the  Old  Red.  This  discovery,  therefore,  confirmed  the 
anticipations  of  Sir  Roderick,  who  had  previously  maintained  that  the 
lower  sandstones  of  Caithness  were  the  equivalents  of  the  Forfarshire 
paving-stone,  and  of  certain  beds  of  Herefordshire  and  Shropshire, 
which  immediately  overlie  the  bone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow.f 

Mr.  Powrie  remarks  that  very  few  genera  and  no  species  of  fish  are 
conmion  to  this  Lower  or  Cephalaspis  division,  and  to  the  Middle  or 
Cuthness  beds,  whereas  no  such  marked  break  occurs  between  the 
ichthyic  forms  of  the  Middle  and  those  of  the  Upper  or  Tellow  Sand- 
stone division.^ 

Classification  of  the  Fossil  Fish  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone, 

The  fish  of  the  schists  and  flagstones  in  question  are  very  peculiar 
and  characteristic  They  were  first  successfully  studied  by  the  late 
Hugh  Miller,  who  gave  an  admirable  description  and  restorations  of 
many  of  them.  They  were  also  the  subject  in  1844  of  a  special  mono- 
graph by  Agassiz,  in  which  he  described  no  less  than  sixty-five  British 
species  alone,  and  several  important  memoirs  on  Pterichthys  and  other 

*  MorchisoD,  ^uiia,  8d  ed.,  p.  286, 1859. 

f  Powrie,  OeoL  Quart  Joum.,  voL  xiv.  p.  608,  1868 ;  and  Murchison,  Siluna, 
8d  ed.,  p.  280,  Ac,  1869. 
X  Powrie,  ilnd.,  p.  428. 
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genera  were  afterwards  pal)HBhed  by  Sir  P.  Egertx>i^  whoae  labors  in 
this  field  (incfaiding  a  synopms  of  all  the  genera  known  in  1857)  hare 
been  acknowledged  by  Prc^Bssor  Hoiley  as  having  powerfolly  con- 
tributed to  clear  np  his  ideas  when  he  undertook,  in  1861,  the  difficult 
task  of  classifying  these  fishes.  To  the  Russian  soolc^pst,  Pander,  we 
are  also  indebted  for  a  most  able  treatise  on  these  ichthyolites.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley's  masterly  essay  is  of  a  later  date  than  PandeFs,  and 
contains  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  British  Devonian  fish,  which, 
he  observes,  are  of  surpassing  interest,  as  comprising  the  oldest  assem- 
blage of  vertebrate  animals  of  which  we  can  be  said  to  have  any  toler- 
ably complete  knowledge ;  for  no  reptiles  have  yet  been  found  older 
tluui  those  of  the  coal,  and  the  Silurian  fish  are  confined  to  a  few 
isolated  specimens,  affording  us  a  very  scanty  inught  into  the  character 
of  the  piscine  &una  anterior  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  Devonian  fish  were  referred  by  Agasriz  to  two  of  his  great 
orders,  namely,  the  Placoids  and  Ganoids.  Of  the  first  of  these,  which 
in  the  Recent  period  comprise  the  shark,  the  dog-fish,  and  the  ray,  no 
entire  skeletons  are  preserved,  but  .fin-spines  called  Ichthyodorditea, 
and  teeth  occur.  On  such  remains  the  genera  Onchus,  Odontaeanthus 
and  CtmyoduBy  a  supposed  cestraciont,  and  some  others,  have  been 
established.  There  are  also  some  spiny  fish  of  a  fSunily  called  Acan- 
thodidiB,  not  yet  well  understood,  and  thought  by  Huxley  to  have 
some  connection  with  the  Placoids,  although  he  admits  that  they  may 
perhaps  have  still  more  claims  to  rank  with  the  Gknoids,  with  which 
they  have  been  usually  classed. 

Among  the  Ganoids  are  the  CephalaspidiB  (see  fig.  589,  p.  526),  rep- 
resented by  several  genera,  Cephalaspis,  Pteraspis,  <fec.,  and  forming  a 
very  distinct  family,  but  having,  according  to  Huxley,  a  considerable 
relationship  with  the  sturgeon. 

By  far  the  greater  number,  however,  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes 
belong  to  a  sub-order  of  Ganoids  instituted  by  Huxley  in  1861,  apd  for 
which  he  has  proposed  the  name  of  CrossopterygidoBy*  or  the  fringe- 
finned,  in  consideration  of  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  the  fin-rays 
of  the  paired  fins  arc  arranged  so  as  to  form  a  fringe  round  a  central 
lobe,  as  in  the  Polypteriia  (sec  a,  fig.  598),  a  genus  of  which  there  are 


Pol^fpterus,    Bee  Agaaelz,  "  Beoherches  snr  lea  Poissons  Fossiles.^ 
liring  in  tho  Nile  and  other  AfHoan  rivers. 

a.  One  of  the  IHnged  peetortl  fln&  e.  Anal  fin. 

Si  One  of  the  yentnl  fln&  d%  I>or8aI  fin,  or  row  of  finlei& 

*  Abridged  from  KpoaourroCy  crossotoa,  a  fringe,  and  irrepv^y  P^^T^  &  ^^ 
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aeyeral  species  now  inhabiting  the  Nile  and  other  African  riyen.    The 
reader  will  at  once  recognize  in  Osteolepis  (fig.  599)  one  of  the  com 


Bestontion  of  Otteolepis.    Pander. 
Old  Bed  Sandstone,  or  Devonian. 

a.  One  of  the  fringed  pectoral  fins.  c  Anal  fin. 

b.  One  of  the  Yentral  flna.  d,  e.  Dorsal  fins. 

mon  fishes  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  many  points  of  analogy  with 
Polypterus.  They  not  only  agree  in  the  structure  of  the  fin,  as  first 
pointed  out  by  Huxley,  but  also  in  the  position  of  the  pectoral,  yentral, 
and  anal  fins,  and  in  having  an  elongated  body  and  rhomboidal  scales. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  tail  is  more  symmetrical  in  the  recent  fish, 
which  has  also  an  apparatus  of  dorsal  finlets  of  a  very  abnormal  char- 
acter, both  as  to  number  and  structure.  As  to  the  dorsals  of  Osteolepis^ 
they  are  regular  in  structure  and  position,  having  nothing  remarkable 
about  them,  except  that  there  are  two  of  them,  which  is  comparatively 
unusual  in  living  fish. 

Among  the  "  fringe-finned  "  Ganoids  we  find  some  with  rhomboidal 
scales,  such  as  OsteolepiSj  above  figured,  and  DiplopteruSj  Glyptolanntts, 
and  Glyptopomus  ;  others  with  cycloidal  scales,  as  Holoptychius  (see 
fig.  588,  p.  525),  Dipterus^  &c.  The  new  genus  Olyptolcemus^  founded 
by  Huxley  on  specimens  from  the  Devonian  yellow  sandstone  of  Dura 
Den  in  Fife,  is  remarkable  for  having  not  only  a  fringe  of  rays  entirely 
surrounding  a  central  lobe  in  the  pectoral  and  ventral  fins,  but  in  hay- 
ing the  same  structure  repeated  in  the  anal  and  both  the  dorsal  fins. 
In  the  genera  Dipterus  and  Biplopterus,  as  Hugh  Miller  pointed  out, 
and  in  several  other  of  the  fringe-finned  genera,  as  in  Gyraptychius  and 
GlytolepiSy  the  two  dorsals  are  placed  far  backwards,  or  directly  over 
the  ventral  and  anal  fins. 

The  Asterolepis  was  a  ganoid  fish  of  gigantic  dimensions.  A,  As- 
musii,  Eichwald,  a  species  characteristic  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
of  Russia,  as  well  as  that  of  Scotland,  attained  the  length  of  between 
20  and  30  feet.  It  was  clothed  with  strong  bony  armor,  embossed  with 
star-like  tubercles,  but  it  had  only  a  cartilaginous  skeleton.  The 
mouth  was  furnished  with  two  rows  of  teeth,  the  outer  ones  small  and 
fish-like,  the  inner  larger,  but  with  a  reptilian  character.  The  Astero- 
lepis occurs  also  in  the  Devonian  rocks  of  North  America. 

If  we  except  the  Placoids  already  alluded  to,  and  a  few  other 
families  of  doubtful  affinities,  all  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  fishes  are 
Ganoids,  an  order  so  named  by  Agassiz  from  the  shining  outer  surface 
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<X  tlieir  acsles.  He  ume  waaA  would  hold  trne  of  the  fish  of  tlie 
prinui^  and  secondaiy  fomutioiu  genonilly,  tho«e  of  the  primary  and 
older  BecoudBiy  type  hanng  heterocercal  tails,  while  the  tuU  of  thow  of 
die  tertiary  rocka  are  almost  all  eqnilobed  or  homocercal,  like  the  vast  m»- 
jority  of  living  fi«li ;  but  Pro£  Hniley  has  also  called  our  attention  to  the 
&ct  that,  while  a  few  of  the  primary  and  the  great  majority  of  the  sec- 
ondaiy  Ganoids  resemble  the  Uving  Iiepidoitetu,  or  bony  pike,  or  the 
Jjnia,  genera  now  found  in  North  American  rivers,  and  one  of  them, 
LepidMleiu,  extending  as  &r  south  aa  Gnatemala,  the  Crosaoptery^ 
or  fringe^nned  Ichthyolites,  of  the  Old  Red  are  cloaely  related  to  the 
African  Polj/pttnu,  which  is  represented  by  five  or  sis  species  now 
inhabiting  the  Nile  and  the  rivers  of  Senegal  These  North  American 
and  African  Oanoids  are  quite  exceptional  in  the  living  creation ;  they 
■te  entirely  confined  to  the  northern  hemisphere,  unless  some  species 
ot  Pcii/pUTVi  range  to  the  soath  of  the  line  in  Africa ;  and,  out  of 
about  BOOO  hriug  species  of  fish  known  to  M,  Gflnther,  and  of  which 
■man  than  6000  are  now  preeerved  in  the  British  Museum,  they  prol>- 
■bly  couBtitate  do  more  than  27. 

All  the  living  fish,  exclouve  of  the  27  species  jnst  mentioned,  and 
the  Elasmobranchii  or  Plaooids,  hare  eqnilobed  or  homocercal  tuk, 
and  are  called  Tdtottd,  because  their  skeletons  are  perfectly  ossified.* 
Hie  living  Ganoids,  however,  most  resembling  those  of  the  primwy 
and  secondary  periods,  namely,  the  Lepidottd  and  Polypttri,  hare  also 
internal  skeletons  as  perfect  as  those  of  any  Telostei ;  and  we  find  the 
same  combination  of  a  bard  external  or  dermal  skeleton,  and  a  well- 
ossified  endo-skeletou  in  Diptenu,  one  of  the  Old  Red  Ganoids  already 
alluded  to.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  Dipterm  and  Polyptems  agree, 
although  they  difi'er  in  their  scales,  Btpterus  having  cycloidal,  and 
PolypUrua  rhomboidal  scales.  Mt- 
ffalickthyi,  a  carboniferous  genus, 
agrees  with  Polyptems  in  the  fonu 
of  its  scales,  which  are  rbomboiUal, 
while  its  internal  sketetim,  aa  first 
obsen'cd  by  Iluxley,  is  so  far  ossi- 
fied that  ill  each  vertebra  there  is 
a  ring  or  hoop  of  bone. 

The  fossil  Ganoids,  therefore,  al- 
though generally  contrasted  with 
the  TeltosUi,  cannot  be  said  to 
have  in  all  cases  imperfect  inter- 
nal skeletons  any  more  than  the 
most  typical  living  representatives 
of  the  order. 

Among  the  anomalous  forms  of 
Old  Red    fishes  not   referable   to 

■  Fhm  TtXtot,  tdeos,  perfect,  and  oonmi,  osteOD,  a.  bone. 
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Huxley's  Crossopterygii  is  the  PterichthySy  of  which  five  species 
have  been  found  in  the  middle  division  of  the  Old  Red  of  Scotland. 
Some  writers  have  compared  their  shelly  covering  to  that  of  Crusta- 
ceans, with  which,  however,  they  have  no  real  aflSnity.  The  wing- 
like  appendages,  whence  the  genus  is  named,  were  first  supposed  by 
Hugh  Miller  to  be  paddles,  -like  those  of  the  turtle ;  and  there  can 
now  be  no  doubt  that  they  do  really  correspond  with  the  pectoral 
fins.  Professor  Huxley,  when  speaking  of  the  allied  genus  Coccosteus, 
has  speculated  on  its  relationship  with  the  SiluridsB,  a  large  family  of 
living  Teleosteans,  the  bony  shields  covering  the  roof  of  the  cranium 
in  Cocco8teu8  being  compared  by  him  with  those  which  cover  the 
head  and  anterior  part  of  the  body  of  certain  Siluroids,  more  par- 
ticularly those  belonging  to  the  genus  Clarias. 

South  Devon  and  ComwalL — Term  Devonian, — A  great  step  was 
made  in  the  classification  of  the  slaty  and  calciferous  strata  of  South 
Devon  and  Cornwall  in  1837,  when  a  large  portion  of  the  beds,  pre- 
viously referred  to  the  "  transition  "  or  Silurian  series,  were  found  to 
belong  in  reality  to  the  period  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone.  For  this 
reform  we  are  indebted  to  the  labors  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir 
R.  Murchison,  assisted  by  a  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lonsdale,  who,  in  1837, 
after  examining  the  South  Devonshire  fossils,  perceived  that  some  of 
them  agreed  with  those  of  the  Carboniferous  group,  others  with  those 
of  the  Silurian,  while  many  could  not  be  assigned  to  either  system, 
the  whole  taken  together  exhibiting  a  peculiar  type,  but  of  intermediate 
character  between  the  older  and  newer  groups  alluded  to.  But  these 
pal»ontological  observations  alone  would  not  have  enabled  us  to  assign, 
with  accuracy,  the  true  place  in  the  geological  series  of  these  slate- 
rocks  and  limestones  of  South  Devon,  had  not  Messrs.  Sedgwick  and 
Murchison,  in  1836  and  1837,  discovered  that  the  culmiferous  or 
anthracitic  shales  of  North  Devon  belonged  to  the  Coal,  and  not,  as 
preceding  observers  had  imagined,  to  the  "  transition"  period. 

As  the  strata  of  South  Devon  here  alluded  to  are  far  richer  in 
organic  remains  than  the  red  sandstones  of  contemporaneous  date  in 
Herefordshire  and  Scotland,  the  new  name  of  the  "  Devonian  system  " 
was  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that  of  Old  Red  Sandstone. 

The  link  supplied  by  the  whole  assemblage  of  imbedded  fossils, 
connecting  as  it  does  the  palaeontology  of  the  Silurian  and  Carbon- 
iferous groups,  is  one  of  the  highest  interest,  and  equally  striking 
whether  we  regard  the  genera  of  the  corals  or  of  the  shells.  The 
species  are  mostly  distinct  except  in  the  upper  group. 

The  rocks  of  this  group  in  South  Devon  consist,  in  great  part,  of 
green  chloritic  slates,  alternating  with  large  quartzose  slates  and  sand- 
stones. Here  and  there  calcareous  slates  are  interstratified  with  blue 
crystalline  limestone,  and  in  some  divisions  conglomerates,  passing 
into  red  sandstone.  But  the  whole  series  is  much  altered  and  dis- 
turbed by  the  intrusion  of  the  granite  of  Dartmoor  and  other  igneous 
rocks. 
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In  Norih  Devon,  on  the  contrary,  the  Devonian  group  lias  been  leia 
dianged,  and  its  reladonB  to  the  overiying  carboniferous  rods  or 
mCoIqi  Measures"  are  somewhat  more  clearly  seen.  The  following 
aaqnenoe  is  exhibited  in  the  coast  section  on  the  Bristol  Chamiei 
between  Bamstq>le  and  the  North  Foreland* 

Devcnian  Series  in  North  Devon, 


Tfpif&t  or  PQtoQ 
ffoap* 


Uddle  or  Hftir 
copbogronp. 


(a,  Gilotreoiui  brown  atatee ;  with  fosrils,  some  of  tfaoa 
oommoo  to  the  Gartxmiferoas  group,  but  moii  of 
them  distmct    (Barnstaple,  FUton,  ic,) 
b.  Brown  and  yellow  aandstone,  with  marine  shdls  and 
land-planta — ^8^$rmar^ /Sbj^wioria,  and  others.   Bag- 
gy Point,  Marwood,  ko. 
2.  Hard  gray  and  reddish  sandstones  and  mioaceoos  flagi,  with- 
out fosrils,  resting  on  soft  neenish  schists  of  ooosidei^ 
aUe  thidmess.    (Morte  Bay,  Boll  P<unt,  &c) 
8.  Oakareoos  slates,  wUh  ti^i  or  nine  coorses  of  limestone, 
fell  of  oorals  and  slidls  lUce  those  of  the  Flymoath  lim»> 
stone,  ^SL,  Qyatkophyihnn  ecmpiiotum^  see  fig.  60S,  A- 
•otite  pofymirpka^  see  fig.  605,  ko.     (Goinbe  Martin^ 
Hfraoombe  Hiarbor,  ko.) 


f  4.  Hard,  greemsh,  red,  and  purple  sandstones ;  with  occosioiisl 
Lower  or  Union  J  fossus,  Sffirifen^  ko.    (Lmton,  North  Foreland,  Ac.) 

»ft  cblofitoas  dates,  with  some  sandstones ;  OhAm,  / 
fWy  and  Oorals.    (Valley  of  Bodes,  Lynmouth,  kc.) 


ffoap,  I  6.  Soft  cblofitoas  dates, jrith  soine  sandstones ;  OhAm,  /3jpir^ 


Hie  successive  beds  of  this  section  have  been  com{>ared  with  those 
of  South  Devon  and  Cornwall  both  by  the  authors  of  the  *'  Devonian  " 
system  and  by  other  observers.  And  Professor  Sedgwick  has  again 
lately  brought  them  into  closer  comparison.f  Other  geologists  at 
home  and  abroad  have  successively  identified  them  with  the  Devonian 
series  in  France,  Belgium,  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  Central  Germany, 
and  America.^  I  shall  proceed  first  to  treat  of  the  main  divisions 
which  have  been  established  in  Europe. 

Upper  Devonian  Bocks, 

PUton  Group, — ^The  slates  and  sandstone  of  Barnstaple  (No.  1,  a,  6, 
of  the  preceding  section)  were  formerly  considered  to  be  represented 
in  Cornwall  by  the  limestones  of  Petherwyn,  which  rise  from  under 
the  Culm  Measures,  constituting  the  Petherwyn  group  of  Professor 
Sedgwick.  But  later  researches  §  have  rendered  it  probable  that  these 
beds  overlie  the  Petherwyn  group;  they  contain  the  shell  Spirifer 

•  Sedgwick  and  MurchisoDf  Trans.  Geol.  Soc,  New  Series,  vol  v.  p.  644.  De  la 
Beche,  GeoL  Report,  DcTon  and  (Cornwall,  pi.  8.    Murchiflon's  Siluria,  p.  256. 

f  Quart  Joum.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  viiL  p.  1,  et  teq, 

\  See  Dr.  Fridolin  Sandbergcr  on  ihe  Devonian  Rocks  of  Nassau  (GeoL  Yerhalt 
Nassau) ;  Fried.  A.  Romer,  od  the  Hartz  Deyonian  Rocks,  in  Dunker  and  Von 
Meyer's  Palseontographica,  8d  toI.  pt  1. 

g  See  Morchieon^B  Silurio,  2d  ed.,  p.  247. 
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ditjttnetiu,  Sow.  (S.  VemeuilU,  Mnrch.),  (aee  fig.  601),  fonnd  in 
Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and  even  China ;  Spirifir  Barrientu,  S.  Urii,  and 
Strophalosia  eaperala,  together  with  the  large  triJobito  Phaeopi  lati- 
froM,  Bronn.  (see  fig.  602),  which  ia  all  but  world-wide  in  its  dlBtribn- 
tion.  The  fossils  are  namerons,  and  80  per  cent  of  them  are  distinct 
from  those  of  even  the  Lower  Carboniferous. 


^rifir  H^mutui,  Sot. 
B;b.  ap.  rmmilU,  Unrch. 
Tipper  Danmiui,  Boologiw. 


Phatopt  latl/ront,  Broon 

ChaiHterlgllo  of  Die  OeTonlui ' 

nps,  Alli,  ind  N.  and  3.  Ami 


Petherwyn  Qroitp. — A  scries  of  limestones  and  slates  best  developed 
at  Pctlierwyn,  in  Cornwall.  Among  many  other  fossils,  tlie  Clynienia 
lincam  (fig,  603)  and  the  minute  crustacean,  Cr/pridina  aerralo-slriata 
(fig.  604),  are  so  characteristic  of  these  upper  bods  in  Belgium,  tie 


It 


Ci/prld4na  terralo-tlriala,  Bt 
iertpn.WMbatg,  Ac,;  Vtia 
Suonr;  Belgtum. 


Rhenish  Proviaces,  the  Hartz,  Saxony,  and  Silesia,  that  strata  of  this 
division  in  Germany  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  "Clymenien- 
Kalk"  and  "  Cypridinen-schiefer."  * 

With  these  are  many  GonialiUi  ((?.  subtalcatut,  Miinster,  and  other 


■  See  Uurchison's  SUurio,  Sd  ed.,  ch&ps.  i 
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^wdes),  both  in  England  and  on  the  Continent.  In  Gonnanj  tlurf 
m  lunally  confined  to  distinct  boda,  as  at  Obencheld,  also  at  Conrin 
in  Beldam,  dec  l^obites  are  not  unfreqaent  in  Cornwall ;  the^  are 
ohi^f  restricted  to  ^Kwiea  of  Phaeopt,  P:  lavu,  dec.,  but  in  the  upper 
DoToiiiaB  limestonea  of  the  Blohtelgebiige,  as  at  ElbeTsreoth  in  l^va- 
ria,  there  are  nnmeioas  other  genera  and  speciee,  sacb  as  Brmitttf 
Cjfphatfu,  Ac,  which  never  riM  hi^ier  in  the  seriee  or  i4>pear  in  any 
portion  of  tiie  carboniferons  limestone. 

Middle  Dtwnian. 

The  iiDfosMlifOTonB  series  (No,  S,  p.  686)  of  North  Devon,  and  tho 
oalcareons  beds  of  Ilfnoombe  (8),  correspond  to  the  Dartmonth  and 
Ffymonth  gnraps  of  Prot  BedgwicVs  South  Devon  series,  and  are 
the  most  topical  portitm  of  the  Devonian  system.  Tbty  include  the 
great  limertones  of  Flymouth  and  Torbay,  replet«  with  shiells,  trilobitea, 
and  conle.  A  thick  accnmnlatlon  of  elate  and  schist,  fall  of  the  same 
fiMsils,  occnpies  neariy  all  the  southern  portion  of  Dovoushire  and  a 
large  part  of  ComwaU.  Among  the  corals  we  find  the  genera  Jl'aeo- 
miet,  Hdiolitet  and  Cyaihoj^s^luni,  the  last  genus  equally  abnndant 
in  the  Silurian  and  Carboniferous  systems,  the  two  former  so  frequent 
in  Silurian  rocks.  Some  few  even  of  the  species  are  common  to  the 
Deroniau  and  Silurian  groups,  as,  for  example,  Favotitea  polymorpka 
(fig.  606),  one  of  the  commonest  of  all  the  Devonshire  fossils.  The 
Cyatkophyllxtm  ecupHomm  (fig.  606)  and  HelioliUg  pyriformis  (fig. 


■  poUthed  ipodmra. 
I.  FottlDD  or  the  uiiis  mignlfled. 


>e  pUte*,  ud  part  •>[  uott 


607)  are  peculiarly  characteristic ;  as  is  another  very  c 

the  Aulopora  terperts  (fig.  608),  which  creeps  over  corals  Jiiid  shellB  in 

its  young  state,  as  here  figured,  but  afterwards  grows  upwards  and 
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BMoMtt  ponta,  OoldC,  ip.    PtrUti  pytifiirmtt,  Aul^pora  atrptiu,  OoldC 

Lontd.  (Us  ronng  bui]  portion  of  m  j^iK*- 

a,  PortlDn  of  Qio  unio,  nugniafd.    Hlddlo  Doto-  gvpara,  Hllno  Edw.  ud  Hilmo.) 
nlu,  ToiqDij ;  Flrmonth ;  ElfeL 

becomes  a  cluster  of  tobes  connected  by  minute  processes.  In  this 
state  it  baa  been  supposed  to  be  a  distinct  coral,  and  has  been  called 
StfTtngojpora. 

With  the  above  are  found  many  stone-lilies  or  crinoids,  some  of 
them,  such  as  CaprcwoerimUt,  of  forma  generically  distinct  from  those 
of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone.  The  mollusks  also  are  no  less  chai^ 
acteriatic,  among  which  the  genua  Slriugocepkalut  (fig.  609)  may  be 

ii»  aot. 


dHufroiMjiAalM  BarUM,  Defr.    <  Ttnbratiita  pomda,  Bow.)    Elfiil ;  also  Sootli  Dotml 
a.  Tilrea  nnllML  t>.  Bide  tIow  of  Mmo. 

e.  Inlarior  of  \tnsa  toIts,  ahowlBg  thick  putltlan,  uid  part  of  i  bus*  pmoeoi  which 


mentioned  as  esclnaivcly  Devonian.  Many  other  Brschiopod  shells, 
of  the  genus  Spirifir,  &o.,  abounded,  and  among  them  the  Atrypa 
reticularis,  Linn.  sp.  (fig.  627,  p.  664),  which  seems  to  have  been  a 
cosmopolite  species  occurring  in  Devonian  strata  from  America  to 
Asia  Minor,  and  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see  (p.  664),  lived  also  in 
the  Silurian  seas.  Among  the  peculiar  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  com- 
mon to  the  Plymouth  Limestone  of  Devonshire  and  the  Continent,  we 
find  the  Megalodon  (fig.  610),  together  with  many  spiral  univalves, 
such  as  MarchUonia,  Euomphalus,  and  Macroehalut ;  and  Ftcropods 
such  as  Conularia  (fig.  611).  The  cephalopoda,  such  as  C^rtoceras, 
Gyroeerat,  and  others,  arc  nearly  all  of  genera  distinct  from  those  pre- 
vailing in  the  Upper  Devonian  Limestone,  or  Clyraenicn-Kalk  of  the 
Germans  already  mentioned  (p.  537),  Although  but  fuw  species  of 
THIoblt^a  occur,  the  characteristic  BronUi  fiahetUfer  (fig.  612)  is  fer 
from  rare,  and  all  collectors  are  familiar  with  its  &n-iike  tail.     The 
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Ii  tBtcrlwofTdTe.ikowlnf  th*kit*< 


kMd  ii  Mldom  found  perfect;  a 
l^  Vx.  Salter,  (%  61S). 


lertontion  of  it  lua  been  ditempted 


»milmJUatatflr,a6Ut   EIM;  ■luS.Snwi. 

In  thb  Bame  fortnation,  compriiing  in  it  the  "  Striogocephaliis  limc- 

■tonc,"  or  "  Eifel  Limestone  "  of  Germany,  several  remains  of  Cotcosteut 

and  otlier  ichtb}'olilea  have  been  detected,  ajid  they  sen'e,  as  Sir  R. 

Murchiaon  observes  (Siluria,  p.  371),  to  identify  the  rock  with  the 

Old    Ked   Sandatone    of 

Britain  and  Russia. 

Beneath  the  Eifcl  Lime- 
stone (the  great  central 
and  typical  member  of 
"  the  Devonian  "  on  the 
Continent)  lie  certun 
schists  ealled  by  German 
writers      "  Caleeola-schie- 
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fer,"  becanse  they  contain  in  abundance  a  fossil  body  of  very  cnriouB 
Btractnre,  Caleeola  sandalina  (Jig.  614),  which  has  been  nasally  con- 
sidered a  brachiopod,  bat  which  some  nataraUsts  have  lately  referred 
to  a  coral.  They  suppose  it  to  be  an  abnormal  form  of  the  order 
Zoantharia  ruffoia  (eee  fig.  £63,  p.  616),  differing  from  all  other 
corals  in  being  furnished  with  a  strong  operculom. 


Lmetr  Devonian. 

Beneath  the  Middle  Devonian  limestones  and  schists  already  enn- 
mentted,  a  aeries  of  slaty  beds  and  qoortzose  sandstones,  the  latter 
constituting  the  "Older  Rhenish  Greywacke"  of  Romer,  and  the 
"Spirifor  sandatone"  of  Sandbei^r,  are  exhibited  between  Coblentz 
and  Caub.*  A  portion  of  these  rocks  on  the  Rhine  and  in  some  of 
the  adjacent  countries  was  regarded  as  "  Upper  Silurian  "  by  Prof, 
Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  1839,  but  their  true  age  lias  since 
been  determined.  Their  equivalents  are  found  in  England  in  the 
sandstones  and  slates  of 

the  Foreland  and  Linton  ^te-  ib- 

in  DcTOn  (Nos.  4  and  6 
of  the  table,  p.  536), 
and,  according  to  Mr.  Sal- 
ter, in  the  sandstone  of 
Torquay  in  Sooth  Devon, 

where  many  of  the  char-  ^liriftr  matrenatat,  HiU.    DoTOaiu  at  Peon 
Fig.  (16. 


Loit*r  DeTDDlui ;  of  PljnMralt  ud  T«- 
•taty;  Looe;  Foni,  Ac  ;  ■Isoin  Ognoiui]- 
Bt  I»eli,  Nasuu.  Ac 
Obt.  KUachtHa»waTm-\yi.i:'boaj{&rjmla\ 
Ths  ipHLmeii  !•  >  caal  tn  ruidblDiif,  Ihr 
thiD  eipanded  baiuorihi?  comt  bfing  n- 
moTod.  ukA  expoBlDg  the  largo  polj'gcHu] 
«lli^  themllBof  IhfHHiliiKpcrfonted, 
ud  the  cull  of  tbete  peifonltonB  prodon 
IhK  cbdD-llke  iota  o!  doU  tHlneea  tha 
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Wiwiiih  iomSk  are  BWi  wMl    The  brosd-vinged  %iiifas 

vUdi  dktingniih  tbe  "  Spirifrr  Mdrtf m  "  of  Gennaaj  bsre  tUr 

nprewntJidTet  in  the  DeronitB  glate  of  Xoith  Americft  (see  §^  615). 

AmoBi^  the  TVOohitesof  tluicn  wrenl  Loge  spedet  of  JSbmm* 

hmoim$  (^  616)  are  eoogfwmoonL    The  gieniis  u  ttill  better  kaowM  aa 

a  SifaiiiaD  form,  bat  the  ^iiiore  spedet  appear  to  bdoi^  ezdiHifeiy  to 
the  ''Diwer  DeroniaBy*'  and  are  Ibnnd  in  Britain,  Europe,  and  the 
CSqie  of  Good  Hope. 

Whh  the  above  are  aMOciiffd  man j  ^edes  of  BrKfalopod^  aacii 
aa  OrikUf  LepUnOj  and  CkomUetf  and  nnmeroiis  LameDibiaabhiala^ 
aach  as  Ptermm  ;  also  the  reiy  rrmariable  fossO  conl  caDed 
ikijfmm  prMamaikmm  (lig,  617). 

*Dewomam  9f  R^untL — The  Devonian  stiau  of  Boasia  extend, 
iiy  to  Sir  B.  Unrehiion,  orer  a  region  more  qndoos  than  the  Britidi 
Ues;  and  it  is  remarkable  that,  where  ther  connst  of  •"^A^'m^  lika 
the  ""CHd  Bed"*  of  Scotland  and  Gentrd  England,  they  are  tenanted 
\fj  Ibanl  fishes  often  of  tiie  same  species  and  still  oftener  of  the  aaaae 
genera  as  the  British,  whereas  when  thev  connst  of  limestone  thcj 
contain  shdb  rimikr  to  those  of  Derocshire ;  thus  confinnii^Tt  »  ^ 
Boderick  observes^  tiie  contemporaneoos  origin  previoosl j  asngned  to 
fimnations  exhibiting  two  Teiy  distinct  mineral  trpes  in  different  parta 
of  Britain.*  The  caleareoos  and  the  arenaceoos  rocks  of  Bossia  above 
allnded  to  alternate  in  soch  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doabt  of  their 
having  been  deporited  at  the  same  period.  Among  the  fish  common 
to  the  Russian  and  the  British  strata  are  Asterolepis  Atmusii  before 
mentioned ;  a  smaller  species.  A.  Minor,  Ag. :  Hohptychiui  nobiiiMmug 
(p.  525);  Dendrodus  ttriyatut^  Owen;  Ptericftthyi  major,  Ag. ;  and 
many  others.  Bat  some  of  the  most  marked  of  the  Scottish  genera, 
such  as  CepkalaspU,  Cocco$teut,  Diplacanthus,  CluiracanthtUy  drc, 
have  not  yet  been  found  in  Russia,  owing  p>orhaps  to  the  present  im- 
perfect state  of  our  re^arches,  or  possibly  to  geographical  causes 
limiting  the  range  of  the  extinct  species.  On  the  whole,  no  less  than 
forty  species  of  placoid  and  ganoid  fish  have  been  already  collected  in 
Russia,  some  of  the  placoids  being  of  enormous  size,  as  before  stated, 
p.  533. 

Devonian  Braehiopoda. 

The  preponderance  of  the  Brachiopods  or  Palliobranchiata  among 
the  bivalve  shells  forms  a  decided  feature  in  the  conchology  of  the 
Devonian  strata  as  contrasted  with  that  of  rocks  newer  in  the  series, 
snch  as  have  been  described  in  the  preceding  chapters.  In  a  table  of 
British  fossils,  constructed  by  Professor  Ramsay,  it  appears  that  there 
are  twice  as  many  species  of  Brachiopods  as  of  Laraellibranchiate 
bivalves  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  there  being  ninety-six  known  Brachio- 

•  Sloria,  p.  829. 
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pods  to  forty-seven  Lamellibrancliiata.     In  the  antecedent  Silurian 
rocks  the  relative  numbers  are  still  more  in  favor  of  the  Brachiopods, 
whereas,  in  the  more  modem  Carboniferous  formation,  the  proportions 
are  more  than  reversed,  for  there  are  of  the  Carboniferous  Lamelli 
branchiata  282  species,  and  only  123  Brachiopoda. 

The  reader  will  of  course  conclude  from  what  was  said  at  p.  414 
that  all  these  oolitic  species  were  not  living  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
there  having  been  continual  changes  going  on  in  the  fauna  from  the 
period  of  the  lowest  to  that  of  the  uppermost  member  of  the  oolitic 
series ;  but  the  proportions  of  the  two  families  of  shells  may  be  cor- 
rectly deduced  from  the  data  above  given.  If  we  consult  the  same 
table  to  obtain  the  relative  numbers  of  these  same  orders  of  mollusca 
in  the  oolites,  we  find  536  Lamellibranchiata  and  only  sixty-nhie 
Brachiopoda,  these  last  therefore  being  reduced  to  nearly  an  eighth 
part  of  the  whole  bivalve  fauna.  If  we  then  turn  to  the  actual  British 
seas,  we  observe  that  Forbes  and  Hanley  give  220  living  species  of 
Lamellibranchiata  and  only  five  Brachiopods,  the  latter  being  reduced 
to  a  forty-fourth  part  of  the  whole  fauna.  As  the  lamellibranchiate 
mollusks  have  an  organization  of  a  more  complex  and  higher  grade, 
the  fact  of  their  increasing  preponderance  from  the  earliest  to  the 
latest  times  has  been  often  cited,  and  not  without  reason,  as  favoring 
the  theory  of  progressive  development. 

Devonian  Strata  in  the  United  States  and  Canada, 

In  no  country  hitherto  explored  is  there  so  complete  a  series  of 
strata  intervening  between  the  Carboniferous  and  Silurian  as  in  the 
United  States.  This  intermediate  or  Devonian  group  was  first  studied 
in  all  its  details,  and  with  due  attention  to  its  fossil  remains,  by  the 
Government  Surveyors  of  New  York.  In  its  geographical  extent, 
that  State,  taken  singly,  is  about  equal  in  size  to  Great  Britain ;  and 
the  geologist  has  the  advantage  of  finding  the  Devonian  rocks  there 
in  a  nearly  horizontal  and  undisturbed  condition,  so  that  the  relative 
position  of  each  formation  can  be  ascertained  with  certainty. 


Subdivisions  of  the  Kew  York  Devonian  Strata^  in  the  Reports  of 

the  Ghvemment  Surveyors. 


Names  of  Oronps. 

1.  Catskill  group,  or  Old  Red  Sandstone, 

2.  Chemung  group, 
8.  Portage,    { 
4.  Genesee,    C 
6.  TuUy,  - 

6.  Hamilton, 

7.  Marcellus, 

8.  Comiferous, 

9.  Onondaga, 

10.  Schoharie, 

11.  Gauda-GalU  grit, 

12.  Oriskany  sandstone. 


1 


\ 


Thleknoas  in  Feet 
2000 
1600 

1000 

16 

1000 

50 

50 

10 
6  to  80 
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These  sabdinaionfl  are  of  vory  imeqaal  valae,  whether  we  reguA 
the  thickness  of  tiie  beds  or  the  distinctness  of  their  fossils ;  bat  they 
b«?e  each  some  mineral  or  organic  character  to  distingnish  them  from 
the  rest  Moreover,  it  has  been  found,  on  comparing  the  geology  of 
other  North  American  States  with  the  New  York  standard,  that  some 
of  the  above-mentioned  groups,  such  as  Nos.  2  and  3,  which  are 
•re^l^ectively  1600  and  1000  feet  thick  in  New  York,  are  very  local,  and 
thin  out  when  followed  into  adjoining  States ;  whereas  others,  such  as 
Noe.  8  and  0,  the  total  thickness  of  which  is  scarcely  50  feet  in  New 
York,  can  be  traced  over  an  area  nearly  as  large  as  Europe.    • 

BeqMcling  the  upper  limit  of  the  above  system,  there  has  been  very 
little  difference  of  opinion,  since  the  Bed  Sandstone  No.  1  contains 
Scloptsfekiua  nobilUHmtu  and  other  fish  characteristic  generically  or 
specifically  of  the  European  Old  Red.  More  doubt  has  been  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  the  clasufication  of  Nos.  10, 11,  and  12.  M.  de 
Yemeuil  proposed  in  1847,  after  visiting  the  United  States,  to  in- 
ofaide  the  Oriskany  sandstone  in  the  Devonian ;  and  Mr.  D.  Sharpe, 
after  examining  the  fossils  which  I  had  collected  in  America  in  1842, 
arrived  independently  at  the  same  conclusion.*  The  resemblance  of 
the  Spirifers  of  this  Oiiskany  sandstone  to  those  of  the  Lower  Devo> 
nian  of  the  Eifel  was  the  chief  motive  assigned  by  M.  de  Yemeuil  for 
his  view ;  and  the  overlying  Schoharie  grit,  No.  10,  was  classed  as 
Devonian  because  it  contained  a  species  of  Asterolepis.  On  the  other 
hand,  Proil  Hall  adduces  many  fossils  from  Nos.  10  and  12  which 
resemble  more  nearly  the  Ludlow  group  of  Murcliison  than  any  other 
European  type ;  and  he  thinks,  therefore,  that  those  groups  may  be 
"  Tipper  Silurian."  Sir  William  Logan  has  shown  that  the  fossils  of 
the  Gasp6  limestones  in  Eastern  Canada  favor  the  same  opinion,  and 
demonstrate  at  least  how  difficult  it  is  to  draw  a  dividing  line  in  that 
country  between  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  systems.  Although  the 
Oriskany  sandstone  is  no  more  than  30  feet  thick  in  New  York,  it  is 
sometimes  300  feet  thick  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  where,  to- 
gether with  other  primary  or  palaeozoic  strata,  it  has  been  well  stud- 
ied by  Professors  W.  B.  and  H.  D.  Rogers. 

The"  upper  divisions  (from  the  Catskill  to  the  Genesee  groups 
inclusive,  Nos.  1  to  4)  consist  of  arenaceous  and  shaly  beds,  and  may 
have  been  of  littoral  origin.  They  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  and  few 
of  them  can  be  traced  into  the  "  far  West ; "  whereas  the  calcareous 
groups,  Nos.  8  and  9,  although  in  New  York  they  have  seldom  a 
united  thickness  of  more  than  60  feet,  are  observed  to  constitute  an 
almost  continuous  coral-reef  over  an  area  of  not  less  than  500,000 
square  miles,  from  the  State  of  New  York  to  the  Mississippi,  and  be- 
tween Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  in  the  north,  and  the  Ohio  River 
and  Tennessee  in  the  south.     In  the  Western  States  they  are  repre- 

»  De  Vemeuil,  Bulletin,  4,  678,  1847 ;  D.  Sharpe,  Quart.  Jouni.  Geol.  Soc.,  toL 
iv.  p.  146,  1847. 
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sented  by  the  upper  part  of  what  is  termed  "the  Cliff  Limestone." 
There  is  a  grand  display  of  this  calcareous  formation  at  the  falls  or 
rapids  of  the  Ohio  River  at  Louisville  in  Kentucky,  where  it  much 
resembles  a  modem  coral-reef.  A  wide  extent  of  surface  is  exposed 
in  a  series  of  horizontal  ledges,  at  all  seasons  when  the  water  is  not 
high ;  and,  the  softer  parts  of  the  stone  having  decomposed  and  wasted 
away,  the  harder  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief,  their  erect  stems 
sending  out  branches  precisely  as  when  they  were  living.  Among 
other  species  I  observed  single  corals,  not  less  than  5  feet  in  diameter, 
of  Favosites  gothlandica,  with  its  beautiful  honeycomb  structure  well 
displayed,  and,  by  the  side  of  it,  the  Favistella^  combining  a  simi- 
lar honeycombed  form  with  the  star  of  the  Astrcea,  There  was  also 
the  cup-shaped  Cyathophyllum^  and  the  delicate  network  of  the 
Fenestella^  and  that  elegant  and  well-known  European  species  of  fossil 
called  "  the  chain  coral,"  Catenipora  esckaroides  (see  fig.  631,  p.  657), 
with  a  profusion  of  others.  These  coralline  forms  were  mingled  witii 
the  joints,  stems,  and  occasionally  the  heads  of  lily  encrinites. 
Although  hundreds  of  fine  specimens  have  been  detached  from  these 
rocks  to  enrich  the  museums  of  Europe  and  America,  another  crop  is 
constantly  working  its  way  out,  under  the  action  of  the  stream,  and 
of  the  sun  and  rain  in  the  warm  season  when  the  channel  is  laid  dry. 
The  waters  of  the  Ohio,  when  I  visited  the  spot  in  April,  1846,  were 
more  than  40  feet  below  their  highest  level,  and  20  feet  above  their 
lowest,  so  that  large  spaces  of  bare  rock  were  exposed  to  view.* 

No  less  than  46  species  of  British  Devonian  corals  are  described  m 
the  monograph  published  in  1853  by  Messrs.  M.  Edwards  and  Jules 
Haime  (PalaDontographical  Society),  and  only  six  of  these  occur  in 
America ;  a  fact,  observes  Prof.  E.  Forbes,  which,  when  we  call  to 
mind  the  wide  latitudinal  range  of  the  Anthozoa,  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  determination  of  the  geography  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere during  the  Devonian  epoch.  We  must  also  remember  that  the 
more  conspicuous  corals  of  these  ancient  reefs,  viz.,  those  which  -are 
like  our  cup  and  star  corals,  all  belong  to  the  ZoantJiaria  rugosa,  a 
sub-order  which,  as  before  stated  (p.  515  et  seq,\  has  no  living  repre- 
sentative. Hence  great  caution  must  be  used  in  admitting  all  induc- 
tions drawn  from  the  presence  and  forms  of  these  zoophytes,  respect- 
ing the  prevalence  of  a  warm  or  tropical  climate  in  high  latitudes  at 
the  time  when  they  flourished — ^for  such  inductions,  says  Prof.  E. 
Forbes,  have  been  founded  "on  the  mistaking  of  analogies  for 
aflSnities."  f 

This  calcareous  division  also  contains  Ooniatites^  Spirifers^  Pen- 
tremites^  and  many  other  genera  of  Mollusca  and  Criuoidea,  corre- 
sponding to  those  which  abound  in  the  Devonian  of  Europe,  and  some 
few  of  the  forms  are  the  same.     But  the  diflBculty  of  deciding  on  the 

»  LyelFs  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States,  vol  ii.  p.  277.  * 
t  GeoL  Quart  Joum.,  vol.  x.  p.  60,  1864. 
35 
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exact  parallelism  of  the  New  York  tubdivisionsy  as  above  ennmeratody 
with  the  members  of  the  Emopean  DevoDian,  is  very  great,  so  few  are 
ihe  species  in  common.  This  difficulty  will  best  bo  appreciated  by 
oonsulting  the  critical  essay  published  by  Mr.  Hall  in  1851,  on  the 
writings  of  Eoropean  authors  on  this  interesting  question.*  Indeed 
we  are  scarcely  as  yet  able  to  decide  on  the  parallelism  of  the  principal 
groups  even  of  the  north  and  south  of  Scotland,  or  on  the  agreement 
of  these  again  with  the  Devonian  and  Rhenish  subdivisions. 

Canada. — ^In  Western  Canada  many  of  the  subdivisions  of  the  New 
York  Devonian  system,  as  above  enumerated,  from  the  Chemung  to 
the  Oriskany  formation,  have  been  recognized  by  the  Britbh  surrey- 
ors,  and  are  even  traceable  continuously,  as  in  the  Niagara  district, 
from  the  one  country  to  the  other. 

In  Eastern  Canada,  or  in  the  peninsula  of  €kisp6,  south  of  the  estuary 
of  St  Lawrence,  there  is  a  great  thickness  of  sandstone,  conglomerate, 
and  shales,  referable  to  the  Devonian  period,  and  rich  in  fossil  plants. 
The  conglomerates  occur  in  massive  beds,  one  of  them  being  156  feet 
thick,  including  pebbles  of  white  quarts,  black  chert,  jaspers  of  various 
colors,  porphyries  and  limestones,  with  a  base  of  sandstone.  Ihey 
contain  fragments  of  plants  and  fish-spines  or  Ichthyodorulites  of  the 
}r  genera  OnehuB  and  MachcBracarUhum,  Above  these  beds  occur  sand- 
stones and  shales  of  great  thickness,  some  of  the  sandstones  bdng 
ripple-marked.  Towards  the  upper  part  of  the  whole  series  a  small 
seam  of  coal  has  been  observed  with  carbonaceous  shale,  measuring 
together  about  three  inches ;  it  rests  on  a  bed  of  clay,  in  which  are  the 
roots  of  P&ilophyton  (see  fig.  518),  while  stems  and  leaflets  of  the  same 
plant  are  met  with  in  the  shale  above  the  coal,  and  in  the  carboDaceous 
shale  associated  with  it.  At  several  other  levels  strata  much  like  the 
fine  clays  of  the  Carboniferous  period  are  penetrated  vertically  by  the 
rootlets  of  this  same  Pailophyton,^ 

South  Africa. — Tlie  researches  of  Mr.  Bain  and  Mr.  Rubidge,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  have  established  the  existence  of  a  large 
Lower  Devonian  formation  in  that  part  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Curiously  enough,  the  fauna  is  strictly  representative  of  that  in  north- 
em  regions,  even  to  minute  coincidences.  The  late  Daniel  Sharpe 
and  Mr.  Salter  described  many  species  referable  to  Trilobites  (Homo- 
lanottta  and  Phacops\  Annelids  {Tentaculites\  Mollusks  (Cuculldla)^ 
and  large  species  of  Crinoids  allied  to  RhodocrinuSy  &c.,  all  of  the  same 
genera  as  those  found  in  Cornwall  and  Germany. 

Vegetation  of  the  Devonian  Period. 

From  the  works  of  Goppert,  Unger,  and  Broun,  we  learn  that  the 
fossil  plants  of  the  Devonian  rocks  in  Europe  resemble  generically, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  those  of  the  coal-measures,  and  more  ample 

*  Report  of  Foster  and  Whitney  on  Geol.  of  L.  Superior,  p.  802,  Washington,  1851. 
f  Sir  W.  K  Logan,  Report  of  Geol.  Surrey  of  Canada,  p.  894,  1863. 
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botanical  data  obtained  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  lead  to 
a  similar  conclusion  respecting  the  flora  of  the  same  age  in  America. 
Dr.  Dawson,  of  Montreal,  in  an  important  memoir  *  on  this  subject, 
after  enumerating  thirty-two  genera  of  Devonian  plants  and  sixty-nine 
species  collected  in  the  State  of  New  York  and  in  Canada,  observes 
that  they  belong  chiefly,  as  in  the  Carboniferous  period,  to  Gymno- 
sperms  and  Cryptogams.  When  we  peruse  his  catalogue  of  ConifenB^ 
SigUlarice^  CalamiteSy  Asterophtfllites,  Lepidodendra^  Lepidostrobiy  and 
ferns  of  the  genera  Cyclopteris,  NeuropterUy  SphenopteriSy  <kc.,  together 
with  fruits,  such  as  Cardioearpum  and  Trigonocarpum,  we  might  well 
suppose  that  we  were  presented  with  a  list  of  carboniferous  fossils ; 
and,  if  told  that  the  species  diflered,  and  that  there  was  some  admix- 
ture even  of  genera  unknown  in  Europe,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
ascribe  such  a  want  of  agreement  to  geographical  circumstances,  and 
especially  to  the  distance  of  the  New  from  the  Old  World.  But 
fortunately  the  coal  formation  is  most  fully  developed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  singularly  like  that  of  Europe,  both  litho- 
logically  and  in  a  large  proportion  even  of  the  species  of  its  fossil 
plants.  There  is  also  the  most  unequivocal  evidence  of  relative  age 
afforded  by  superposition,  for  the  Devonian  strata  in  the  United 
States  are  seen  to  crop  out  frx>m  beneath  the  carboniferous  on  the 
borders  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  where  both  formations  are  of 
great  thickness. 

On  comparing  the  species  of  the  Middle  Devonian  in  these  coun- 
tries with  those  of  the  Middle  Coal-Measures,  we  find  them  all  dis- 
tinct, whereas  some  few  species  pass  from  the  Upper  Devonian  into 
the  Lower  Carboniferous  rocks.  The  genus  most  characteristic  of  the 
Devonian,  and  not  found  in  the  Coal,  is  one  already  alluded  to,  name- 
ly, PsilophyUmy  believed  by  Dr.  Dawson  to  be  a  lycopodiaceous  plant, 
branching  dichotomously  (see  P,  princeps,  fig.  618  A),  with  stems 
springing  from  a  rhizome,  A  6,  which  last  has  circular  areoles,  d  e,  much 
resembling  those  of  Stigmaria,  and  like  it  sending  forth  cylindrical  root- 
lets, such  as  at  A  c.  The  extreme  points  of  some  of  the  branchlets  are 
rolled  up  so  as  to  resemble  the  croziers  or  circinate  vernation  of  ferns, 
h ;  the  leaves  or  bracts,  t,  supposed  to  belong  to  the  same  plant,  are 
described  by  Dawson  as  having  enclosed  the  fructification.  The  re- 
mains of  Psilophyton  princeps  have  been  traced  through  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Devonian  series  in  Canada  and  the  State  of  New  York. 
Some  underclays  in  Gasp6  are  filled,  as  already  stated,  with  its  vertical 
rootlets  just  as  are  the  fire-clays  of  the  coal,  both  in  Europe  and  Ameri- 
ca, with  those  of  Stigmaria. 

One  fragment  of  fossil  wood,  found  some  years  ago  by  Professor 
Hall,  in  a  Devonian  limestone  of  the  Hamilton  group,  on  Lake  Erie, 
has,  according  to  Dawson,f  the  structure  of  an  angiospermous  cxo- 

*  GeoL  Quart  Joarn.,  vol  xv.  p.  477,  1869;  also  vol  xviil  p.  296,  1862. 
f  Ibid.,  vol  xviiL  p.  805,  1862. 
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gen ;  but  with  tbis  single  exception  the  American  Devonmn  flon 
affords,  like  the  Carbon ifcroua,  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  plants 
of  higher  organization  than  the  gymnORperms. 

The  monotonous  character  of  the  Carboniferous  flora  might  be  ex- 
plained by  imagining  that  we  have  only  the  vegetation  handed  down 
to  ns  of  one  set  of  stations,  consisting  of  wide  swampy  flats.  But 
Dr.  Dawson  supposes  that  the  geographical  conditions  under  whicli 
the  Devonian  plants  grew  were  more  varied,  and  Lad  more  of  an  up- 
land character.  If  so,  the  limitation  of  a  flora  represented  by  bo 
many  genera  and  species  to  the  gymaospermous  and  cryptogamous 
orders,  and  the  absence  of  plants  of  higher  grade,  admit  of  no  expU- 
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nation  hitherto  advanced  save  that  afforded  by  the  theory  of  progrefr- 
sive  development.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  insects,  land-shells,  or 
other  terrestrial  animals  which  coexisted  with  this  Devonian  flora,  but 
we  need  not  despair  of  future  discoveries  in  this  direction  when  we 
remember  that  slow  as  has  been  our  progress,  we  have  at  length  be- 
gun to  learn  something  respecting  liie  terrestrial  fauna  of  the  Coal 
period. 

Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  freshwater  shells  and  to  Lepi- 
dodendra  and  ferns  (see  figs.  585  and  586,  p.  524)  found  in  IreUmd 
associated  with  Devonian  genera  of  fish. 
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SILURIAN   AND   CAMBRIAN   GROUPS. 


Sluriau  strata  formeriy  called  Transition — ^Term  *'  Granwacke " — SubdiyisionB  of 
Upper,  Middle,  and  Lower  Silurians — Ludlow  formation  and  fossils — Oldest 
known  remains  of  fossil  fish — Wenlock  formation,  corals,  cystideans,  trilobites — 
Middle  Silurian  or  Llandovery  Beds — Lower  Silurian  rocks — Caradoc  and  Bala 
Beds — Upper  and  Lower  Llandeilo  formations — Cystide8&— Trilobites — Grapto- 
lites — ^Vast  thickness  of  Lower  ^urian  strata,  sedimentary  and  volcanic,  in 
Wales — ^Foreign  Silurian  equivalents  in  Europe — Slurian  strata  of  the  United 
States — Amount  of  specific  agreement  of  fossils  with  those  of  Europe — Canadian 
equivalents — Whether  Silurian  strata  of  deep-sea  origin — Cambrian  rocks- 
Classification  and  nomenclature — Barrande*s  primordial  fauna — Upper  Cam- 
brian of  Wales — ^Tremadoc  slates — Lingula  flags — ^Lower  Cambrian — Long- 
mynd  group— Oldest  otganic  remains  known  in  Europe— Fordgn  equivalents  of 
the  Cambrian  group — ^Primordial  zone  of  Bohemia — Characteristic  trilobites — 
Metamorphoffis  of  trilobites — ^Alum  schists  of  Sweden  and  Norway — ^Potsdam 
sandstone  of  United  States  and  Canada — ^Foo^>rint8  near  Montreal — Quebec 
strata  and  Huronian  rocks — Minnesota  trilobites — Rocks  older  than  the  Cam- 
brian— Laurentian  group.  Upper  and  Lower — Oldest  known  fossil,  .Eogoon  Cana- 
dense — No  remains  of  vertebrate  animals  known  in  strata  below  the  Upper 
^urian — Progrecsive  discovery  of  vertebrata  in  older  rocks — ^Theoretical  infer- 
ences from  the  rarity  or  absence  of  vertebrata  in  the  most  ancient  fossiliferous 
formations. 

We  come  next  in  the  descending  order  to  the  most  ancient  of  the 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks,  that  series  "which  comprises  the  greater 
part  of  the  strata  formerly  called  "  Transition "  by  Werner,  for  rea- 
sons explained  in  Chapter  VIII.,  p.  89.  Geologists  were  also 
in  the  habit  of  applying  to  these  older  strata  the  general  name 
of  "  Grauwacke,"  by  which  the  German  miners  designate  a  particular 
variety  of  sandstone,  usually  an  aggregate  of  small  fragments  of 
quartz,  flinty  slate  (or  Lydian  stone),  and  clay-slate  cemented  to- 
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geOier  by  aigillaoeoiu  matter.  Far  too  mach  importance  has  been 
attached  to  this  kind  of  rock,  as  if  it  belonged  to  a  certain  epoch  in 
the  earth's  hiatoiy,  whereas  a  nmihur  sandstone  or  grit  is  found  in 
the  Old  Bedy  and  in  the  Millstone  Grit  of  the  Coal,  and  sometimea 
in  certain  Cretaceous  and  even  Eocene  formations  in  the  Alps. 

The  annexed  table  will  explain  to  the  reader  the  saccessiye  forma- 
tions into  which  the  strata  called  Silnrian  by  Sir  Roderick  Mnrchison 
may  be  subdivided : 

UPPER  SILUBIAN  ROGKa 

1.  LvOUfW  FOBMATIOir. 


■V 


Lodiow. 


Lower 

Lndlow. 


nvfilllBf  LUhologlflil  OhineUnL 

^a,  DamUtm  Bmtdtiome, — ^Fine-' 
gniiied  jdlowish  sandBtooes 
sni  bard  red^sh  grits;  aft 
Uiebase  a  <«boiie4>ed"  with 
fish  renutins. 

h,  lOcsoeoiu  gray  sandstone  and 

mndstone. 
*  a.  A^fmmtrjf  Lunmknu, — ^ArgO- 
Isoeous  Bmestone. 

6.  Lnoer  Imdlaw  j66Wi£i.— Shale 
with  cslosreoos  coDoretions, 
often  of  Iftige  die. 


nitdoMM 
inlbet 


80 


1 


700 


60 
1000 


(kfftiite  BamtlBa 


MiriiM  MoOmea  of  almoat 
oreiy  order,  the  BnMshlo- 
podft  muM  abuBduit: 
AnneUfdM,  QrlBoldeMiid 
eonli;  Plaoold  and  Ga- 
noid flah  (pldMrt  renudns 
of  fish  Tot laMmn) ;  a  Ibw 
Orwtolttaa ;  Cmataoea 
of  tbo  SuTpterld  order ; 
Boaweedt. 


2.  Wknlock  FORMATIOir. 


Upper 
Wenlock. 


Lower 
Wenlock. 


Wefdock   lAmatone.  —  Concre-  ^ 
tionary  and  tluck-bedded  lime- 
stone. 

a.  If^m/odb/SWtf.— Argillaceous 
shale,  frequently  flagstone. 

b,  WoolhopelAmeUoneandDen- 
biffhahire  Orii, — ^Argillaceous 
limestone  and  shale,  some- 
times replaced  by  felspathic 
sandstones  and  grit 


Above 
8000 


Marine  MoUnsca  and  Ra- 
diate; Oiuteceanaofthe 
Trilobite  and  Eorypte- 
rid  orders;  GiaptoUtea 
abundant 


MIDDLE  SILURIAN  ROCKS. 


Llandoyebt  Formation. 


Upper 
LlandoTery. 


Lower 
LlandoTery. 


a.  Tarannon  Shale, — Purple  or 
pale-colored  shales. 

b.  May-Hill  Sandttone  and  Pen- 
tamerus  lAtneattme. — Nodular 
limestone  and  dark  shale ;  cal- 
careous sandstone,  with  un- 
derlying coarse  grits,  often 
red-colored. 

r  Llandovery  Slates, — ^Hard  sand-  ^) 
•|  stone  and  slate,  frequently  > 
(      with  conglomerate  beds.  ) 


1000 


800 


600 

to 

1000 


Crinoidea  and  corals  rery 
abandiuit ;  Cystiden  ; 
Mollusca,  cbiedy  "Bn- 
cbiopoda ;  Pentamtris 
lxvi9  belnff  chamcterla- 
tic  of  tbo  lmio8tone& 
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LOWER  SILURUN  ROCKR 


Caradoc    -> 


1.  Garaooo  Formation. 


a.  Caradoe  Sandxtone. — Shelly  ' 
sandstones  and  conglomerates 
and  shales. 

h,  JBoZaZtmes^on^.— Arenaceous 
limestone;  slate,  and  sand- 
stones with  trappean  tu£&. 


12,000 


'  Brachiopoda,    nnmerons ; 
Lamelllbnuichlata ;   Co- 

ithalopoda ;  Ptoropodt 
OontUaria)  of  large  slan; 
/yatideSf  abundant ; 
Trilobitea,  reaching  their 
maximum  in  speclos ; 
Graptolitos  numerous. 


2.  Lulhixkilo  Formation. 


Upper 
Llandeilo. 


Lower 
Llandeilo. 


a.  Upper  llandeilo. — ^Dark-col- ' 
ored  slates,  with  calcareous 
flags  and  sandstones. 

h.  Lower  JJandeUo  or  Arenig 
Beda.-^QoKrtioee  sandstones 
and  grits,  with  argillaceous 
slates. 


e.  Voleanie  RodcB  eontemporct-  '\ 
neout  wiih  a  and  h. — Strati-  | 
fiedtu£&(8800ft.);  felspathic  V 
and  porphjritic  lavas  (2600 
ft).  J 


1000 

to 
1600 


6800 


Molluaca,  chiefly  Cepha- 
lopoda of  lai^  uwb\ 
Heteropoda  {BeUero- 
phon)  numerous ;  Grap- 
tolitos;  Trilobites  of 
lanresixe. 

Fossils  of  the  same  genera, 
but  all  differing  In  species 
from  those  of  the  upper 
Llandoiio.  Trilobites  nu- 
merous ;  Graptolitos  of 
rarious  species. 


Organic  remains,  as  ia  a 
and&. 


The  name  of  Silurian  was  first  proposed  by  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  for  that  groat  series  of  fossiliferous  strata  which  lie  immediately 
below  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  occupy  that  part  of  Wales  and 
some  contiguous  counties  of  England  which  once  constituted  the 
kingdom  of  the  Silures,  a  tribe  of  ancient  Britons. 


UPPER     SILURIAN     ROOKS. 


1.  Ludlow  Formation. 

This  member  of  the  Upper  Silurian  group,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
above  table,  is  about  800  feet  thick,  and  subdivided  into  two  parts — 
the  Upper  Ludlow  and  the  Lower  Ludlow — at  or  near  the  top  of 
which  last  occurs  the  Aymestry  limestone.  Each  of  these  may  be 
distinguished  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  and  at  other  places  in  Shrop- 
shire and  Herefordshire,  by  peculiar  organic  remains. 

Upper  Ludlow, — a,  Downton  Sandstone, — This  uppermost  sub- 
division was  originally  classed  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  under  the  n.'une 
of  "  Tilestones,"  with  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  beds  beinjr  often  of 
a  similar  red  color.  The  whole  was  regarded  as  a  transition  group 
forming  a  passage  from  the  Silurian  strata  to  Old  Red  Sandstone ;  but 
it  is  now  ascertained  that  the  fossils  agree  in  great  part  specifically, 
and  in  general  character  entirely,  with  those  of  the  underlying  Upper 
Ludlow  rocks.    Among  these  are  Ortkoceras  bullatum,  Platyschiima 


I 
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hdieiieSf  Bellerophon  trUobaiuif  Chonetes  lata^  <fec,  with  nnmerous 
defences  of  fishes.  Hiese  beds  aie  well  seen  at  Kington  in  Herefoid- 
shire,  and  at  Downton  Oastle  near  Ludlow,  where  they  are  quarried 
for  building. 

Bone-becL-^The  bone4ted  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  desenres  especial 
notice  as  affording  the  most  ancient  example  of  fossil  fish  occurring  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  It  usually  consists  of  one  or  two  thin 
brown  layers  full  of  bony  fragments  near  the  junction  of  the  Old  Bed 
Sandstone  and  the  Ludlow  rocks,  and  was  first  observed  by  Sir  B^ 
Murchison  near  the  town  of  Ludlow,  where  it  is  three  or  four  inchea 
tiiick.  It  has  since  been  traced  to  a  distance  of  45  miles  from  that 
point  into  Gloucestershire  and  other  counties,  and  is  commonly  not 
more  than  an  inch  thick,  but  varies  to  nearly  a  foot  At  MayrEBO 
two  bone-beds  are  observable,  with  14  feet  of  intervening  strata  full 
of  Upper  Ludlow  fossils.*  At  that  point  immediately  above  the 
upper  fish-bed  numerous  small  globular  bodies  have  been  found,  which 
wore  determined  by  Dr.  Hooker  to  be  the  sporan^  of  a  cryptogamic 
land-plant,  probably  lycopodiaceous.  These  beds  occur  just  beneath 
the  lowest  strata  of  the  "  Old  Bed,**  forming  the  uppermost  part  of  the 
Downton  sandstone. 

Most  of  the  fish  have  been  referred  by  Agassiz  to  his  placoid  order, 
some  of  them  to  the  genus  Onchus,  to  which  the  spine  (fig.  619)  and 
the  minute  scales  (fig.  620)  are  supposed  to  belong.    It  has  been  aog- 

Flfr  619.  Fig.  e20. 


d@ 


Ottchut  tMulstrtatu^  Agasa.  Shagreen  scales  of  a  placoid  fish 

Bonc-bcd.    Upper  Bilnrian ;  Ludlow.  ( The/ixfus) 

Bone-bod.    Ui^>or  Lodlo^. 

gested,  however,  that  Onclms  may  be  one  of  those  Acanthodian  fish, 
referred  by  Agassiz  to  his  Granoid  order,  which  are  so  charactenstic 

of  the  base  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  in 
Fig-  621.  Forfarshire,  although  the   species  of  the 

Old  Red  are  all  different  from  those  of  the 
Silurian  beds  now  under   considcration.f 

Pte^ro^mirabuu,  Agass.       ^he  jaw  and  teeth  of  another  predaceous 
Bone-bed.  Upper  Ludlow.        gen  US  (fig.  621)  have  also  been  detected, 

together  with  some  specimens  of  Pteraspia 
Ludensis.  As  usual  in  bone-beds,  the  teeth  and  bones  are,  for  the 
most  part,  fragmentary  and  rolled. 

h.  Gray  Sandstone  and  MudstonCy  <fec. — The  next  subdivision  of 
the  Upper  Ludlow  consists  of  gray  calcareous  sandstone,  or  very  com- 

•  Murchison*8  Siluria,  pp.  137-237. 

f  Powrie,  Geol.  Quart  Joum.,  toI.  xx.  p.  438. 
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monly  a  micaceous  stone,  decomposing  into  soft  mud,  and  contains, 
besides  the  shells  just  quoted,  a  Lingula^  which  is  common  to  it  and 
the  "  'niestone  "  (or  Ledbury)  beds  at  the  base  of  the  Old  Red.  The 
Orthis  orbicularis^  a  round  variety  of  0.  eUgantula,  is  characteristic 
of  the  Upper  Ludlow ;  and  the  lowest  or  mudstone  beds  contain  Rhyn- 
ehoneUa  navicula  (fig.  623),  which  is  common  to  this  bed  and  the 

FI9.  092.  Fig.  e28. 


OrthU  tleganitUa.  Dalm.    Yar.  orbicularUt       AthyrU  {BhynchontUa)  natieula^ 
J.  Sow.    Delbury.  J.  Bow. 

Upper  Lndlow.  Aymestry  limeBtone ;  also  in 

Upper  and  Lower  Ludlow. 

Lower  Ludlow.  As  usual  in  the  strata  of  Primary  periods  older  than 
the  coal,  the  brachiopodous  mollusca  greatly  outnumber  the  lamilli- 
branchiate  (see  above,  p.  543) ;  but  the  latter  are  by  no  means  unrep- 
resented. Among  other  genera,  for  example,  we  observe  Avicula  and 
Pterinea^  Cardiola^  Ctenodonta  (subgenus  of  Nucula\  Orthonotay  and 
Modiola, 

Some  of  the  Upper  Ludlow  sandstones  are  ripple-marked,  thus 
affording  evidence  of  gradual  deposition ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  accompanying  fine  argillaceous  shales  which  are  of  great  thick- 
ness, and  have  been  provincially  named  "  mudstones."  In  some  of 
these  shales  stems  of  crinoidea  are  found  in  an  erect  position,  having 
evidently  become  fossil  on  the  spots  where  they  grew  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  The  facility  with  which  these  rocks,  when  exposed  to  the 
weather,  are  resolved  into  mud,  proves  that,  notwithstanding  their 
antiquity,  they  are  nearly  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  first  thrown 
down. 

Lower  Ludlow. — a,  Aymestry  Limestone. — ^The  next  group  is  a 
subcrystallinc  and  aigillaceous  limestone,  which  is  in  some  places  50 
feet  thick,  and  distinguished  around  Aymestry  and  at  Sedgley  by 
the  abundance  of  Pentamerus  Kniyhtii,  Sow.  (fig.  624),  also  found  in 
the  Lower  Ludlow.  This  genus  of  brachiopoda  was  first  found 
in  Silurian  strata,  and  is  exclusively  a  palaeozoic  form.  The  name 
was  derived  from  nevre,  pente,  five,  and  fispog^  meros,  a  part,  because 
both  valves  are  divided  by  a  central  septum,  making  four  chambers, 
and  in  one  valve  the  septum  itself  contains  a  small  chamber,  making 
five.  Tlie  size  of  these  septa  is  enormous  compared  with  those  of  any 
other  brachiopod  shell ;  and  they  must  nearly  have  divided  the  animal 
into  two  equal  halves ;  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  of  the  same  nature 
as  the  septa  or  plates  which  are  found  in  the  interior  of  Spirifer, 
Terebratula,  and  many  other  shells  of  this  order.  Messrs.  Murchison 
and  De  Vemeuil  discovered  this  species  dispersed  in  myriads  through 


ATVESTRT  LIlfESTONE. 
TIs-flU. 


a.  View  gf  bolh  ybItsi  nnlUd.  J.  bow, 

b.  LodgttQdfEUil  ftflCdoQ  throngh  both  thLvm,  Hbowlii^  the  «Q-  Abberltj  IIU1& 

QaI  plites  or  Bepta. 

a  white  limestone  of  Upper  Silurian  age,  on  the  banka  of  the  la,  on 
the  eastern  flank  of  the  IJralB  in  Kussia,  and  a  similar  species  is  fre- 
quent in  Sweden, 

Three  other  ahundant  shells  in  the  Ajmestry  limestone  are,  1st, 
lAngvla  Levimi  (fig.  625) ;  2d,  Rkt/nehimella  Wilsoni,  Sow.  (fig.  626), 


which  is  also  cominoii  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  and  Wt'iilock  limestone; 
3d,  Atrypa  Tetimlarls,  Liiiii.  (fig.  OS'?),  which  has  a  very  wide  range, 
being  found  in  every  part  of  the  Uppirr  Silurian  system,  arid  as  far 
down  as  the  Lower  Llandovery  rocka. 


The  Ayinestry  Limestone  contains  so  many  bIioIIs,  eorjl<,  .ind  trilo- 
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bites,  agreeing  specifically  with  those  of  the  subjacent  Wenlock  lime- 
stone, that  it  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  it  by  its  fossils  alone. 
Nevertheless,  many  of  the  organic  remains  are  common  to  the  Aymes- 
try  limestone  and  the  Upper  Ludlow,  and  several  of  these  are  not 
found  in  the  Wenlock.* 

According  to  Mr.  Lightbody,  the  Aymestry  limestones  should  be 
considered  as  subordinate  to  the  Lower  Ludlow  shales  next  to  be  men- 
tioned, as  in  some  places  these  shales  with  their  characteristic  fossils 
occur  both  above  and  below  it.f 

b.  Lower  Ludlow  Shale, — This  mass  is  a  dark  gray  argillaceous  de- 
posit, containing,  among  other  fossils,  many  large  chaq;ibcred  shells  of 
genera  scarcely  known  in  newer  rocks,  as  the  Phragmoceras  of  Brod- 
erip,  and  the  Trochoceras  of  Barrande  (see  figs.  628,  629).  The  latter 
is  partly  straight  and  partly  convoluted  in  a  very  flat  spire. 

The  Orthoceras  Ludense  (fig.  630),  as  well  as  the  cephalopod  last 
mentioned,  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  member  of  the  series. 

Fig.  029.  Fig.  68a 


^ 


'^///jltni 


7h>oKoeera§  {Idiu4i6$)  giganieua^  J.  Sow.  Fragment  of  Orihocera*  Ludinae^  J.  Bow. 

Near  Lndlow;  also  In  the  Aymestry  and  Leiutwardine,  Shropshire. 

Wenlock  limestones.    \  nat  size. 

A  species  of  Graptolite,  O,  LudennSy  Murch.  (fig.  640,  p.  550),  a 
form  of  zoophyte  or  polyp  which  has  not  yet  been  met  with  in  strata 
above  the  Silurian,  occurs  plentifully  in  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

Starfish,  as  Sir  K.  Murchison  points  out,  are  by  no  means  rare  in 
the  Lower  Ludlow  rock.  These  fossils  present  us  with  new  genera, 
but  they  remind  us  of  various  living  forms  now  found  in  our  British 
seas,  both  of  the  families  Astenadce  and  Opkiuridce, 

Oldest  known  fossil' fish, — In  1855,  when  the  last  edition  of  this 
work  was  published,  I  was  unable  to  cite  any  example  of  a  fossil  fish 
older  than  the  bone-bed  of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  but  in  1859,  a  specimen 
of  Pteraspis  was  found  at  Church  Hill,  near  Leintwardine  in  Shrop- 
shire, by  Mr.  J.  E.  Lee  of  Caerleon,  F.G.S.,  in  shale  below  the  Aymes- 
try limestone,  associated  with  fossil  shells  of  the  Lower  Ludlow  forma- 
tion— shells  which  differ  considerably  from  those  characterizing  the 
Upper  Ludlow  already  described. 

The  genus  PteraspiSj  as  we  have  seen  (p.  532),  is  regarded  by  Pro£ 

*  Murchison^s  Silaria,  p.  133. 

f  Quart  GeoL  Joom.,  vol  xix.  p.  871,  1863. 
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« 

Hnzley  as  allied  to  the  Stuigeon,  and  therefore  by  no  means  of 
low  grade  in  the  piscine  dasa.  Hence  its  detection  in  the  roeks 
lower  in  the  series  than  those  to  which  the  earliest  known  verto* 
brata  had  previously  been  traced,  is  a  fiict  of  no  slight  interest; 
for  they  who  have  fiill  fiEuth  in  the  doctrine  of  progressive  develop- 
ment will  natnraUy  expect  to  meet  with  the  earliest  vestiges  of 
the  piscine  class  in  still  more  ancient  strata.  They  may  look, 
to(t  ezamplej  in  the  Lower  Silurian,  or  in  the  Cambrian  rocks,  for 
representatives  of  such  orders  as  the  Marsipobranchii  and  Phaiyn- 
gobranchii,  to  which  the  Lamprey  and  Amphioxus  respectively  be- 
long. Professor  Huxley  remarks  that  some  might  argue  that  fish  of 
those  orders  may  be  absent  from  the  older  rocks  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  are  entirely  missing  in  all  the  newer  ones,  whether  palsdoioio 
or  neozoic,  namely,  because  they  are  without  bony  skeletons  or  hard 
seales.*  But  the  same  author  reminds  us  that  the  Lampreys  at  least 
might  have  left  some  definite  traces  of  their  homy  teeth.  Besides, 
the  advocates  of  progression  would  scarcely  be  satisfied  with  such  a 
way  of  accounting  for  the  total  absence  of  all  traces  of  ichthyolites  in 
strata  more  ancient  than  the  Upper  Silurian,  for,  accordbg  to  them, 
the  earliest  types  of  each  class  resembling  the  embryonic  states  of 
more  lughly  organized  beings,  exhibit,  when  they  are  first  developed, 
a  great  diversity  of  form  and  structure,  as,  according  to  their  view, 
did  the  batrachoid  reptiles,  before  the  true  saurians  came  into  exbt- 
ence,  or  the  saurians  before  the  placental  mammalia  had  entered  on 
the  stage.  Each  primitive  type,  whether  vertebrate  or  invertebrate, 
when  first  it  became  dominant  and  had  the  world  to  itself,  unchecked 
in  its  struggle  for  life  by  the  competition  of  rivals  of  more  advanced 
structure,  deviated  in  shape  and  organization  in  an  infinite  variety  of 
ways,  sometimes  imitating  in  certain  of  its  characters  beings  of  higher 
grade.  Under  favorable  conditions  of  this  kind,  we  might  expect  some 
members  of  the  lamprey  and  Amphioxus  orders  to  have  exchanged  a 
gelatinous  or  semi-cartilaginous  spiral  cord  for  an  ossified  one,  or  to 
have  acquired  hard  and  scaly  dermal  coverings,  or  even  to  have  been 
armed  with  teeth  of  more  than  homy  consistency,  and  this  without 
departing  from  the  types  of  their  respective  orders.  Had  any  such 
fossils  been  found  in  very  ancient  rocks,  the  progressionists  would 
certainly  have  claimed  them  triumphantly  as  corroborating  their 
views,  and  they  are  therefore  bound  in  fairness  to  draw,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  such  remains  in  ancient  strata  which  teem  with  organic  forms, 
one  of  two  conclusions ;  namely,  either  that  the  progressive  theory  is 
doubtful,  or  that  we  can  place  no  reliance  whatever  on  negative  evi- 
dence as  establishing  the  non-existence  of  certain  types  at  remote 
eras.  The  latter  is  the  alternative  to  which  it  appears  to  me  we  ought 
to  incline  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge. 

•  Memoirs  of  Survey  Decade,  vol.  x.  p.  40. 
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2.    Wenioek  Formation, 

We  next  como  to  the  Wenlock  fonaation,  which  has  been  divided 
(Bee  Table,  p.  S50)  into  the  Upper  Wenlock,  or  Wenlock  Limestone, 
and  the  Lower  Wenlock,  including,  first,  the  Wenlock  ebale,  and  sec- 
ondly, the  Woolhope  limestone  and  Denbighshire  grits. 

Upper  Wenlock. — Wenioci  Limeitone. — This  limestone,  otherwise 
well  known  to  collectors  by  the  name  of  the  Dudley  limestone,  forms  a 
continnoua  ridge  in  Shropshire,  ranging  for  about  twenty  miles  {rom 
S.W.  to  N.E.,  about  a  mile  distant  from  the  nearly  parallel  escarpment 
of  the  Aymestry  limestone.  This  ridgy  prominence  is  doe  to  the 
solidity  of  the  rock,  and  to  the  softness  of  the  shales  above  and  below  it. 
Near  Wenlock  it  consists  of  thick  masses  of  gray  subcrystalline  lime- 
stone, replete  with  corals  and  encrinites.  It  is  essentially  of  a  con- 
cretionary natnre ;  and  the  concretions,  termed  "  ball-stones  "  in  Shrop- 
shire, are  often  enormous,  even  80  feet  in  diameter.  They  are  of  pore 
carbonate  of  lime,  the  surrounding  rock  being  more  or  leas  ar^lla- 
ceoua.*  Sometimes  in  the  Malvern  Hills  this  limestone,  according  to 
Professor  Phillips,  is  oolitic 

Among  the  corak  in  which  this  formation  is  so  rich,  the  "  chain- 
coral,"  Salytitet  ealermlariiu,  or  Calenipora  etefiaroidet  (fig.  631),  may 

Fig  m. 


BalfUtt  eaitnutarta^  Lino. 
■[I  Syn.  OaUntpara  ttdta-  u 

roidn,  Goldt     Upper  ud       a.  Fortlsii  ot 

'"    '  thu  the  utonl  Mie. 

b.  MignlSed  portlun.  (o  abow 
l}»  poni  ud  thfl  panlUona 


be  pointed  oat  as  one  very  easily  recognized,  and  widely  spread  in 
Europe,  ranging  through  all  parts  of  the  Silurian  group,  from  the  Ay- 
mestry limestone  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  series.  Another  coral, 
the  FavotiUa  Qothlandiea  (Jig.  632),  is  also  met  with  in  profusion  in 
large  hemispherical  masses,  which  break  up  into  prismatic  fragments, 
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like  that  here  fibred  (fig.  632).  Another  common  form  in  the  Wen- 
lock  liraeatono  is  the  Omphyma  (fig.  633),  which,  like  iniuiy  of  its 
compauious,  remitids  ns  of  same  modcro  cap-corals,  but  all  the  Silnimn 
genera  hcloag  to  the  palseozoic  type  before  mentioned  (p.  G16),  ex- 
hibiting the  qiiodripartite  nrrangement  of  the  liunelUc  within  the  cnp. 

Among  the  uumerous  Crinoida,  several  peculiar  speciea  of  Cyatko- 
crmus  (for  genus,  see  flge.,  p.  517)  contribute  their  calcareous  stems, 
arms,  and  cups  towards  the  composition  of  the  Wonlock  limestoQc. 
Of  Cystideaus  there  are  a  few  very  remarkable  forms,  some  of  them 
peculiar  to  the  Tipper  Silurian  formation,  as,  for  example,  the  Pieudo- 
crinites,  which  was  furnished  with  pinnated  fixed  arms,*  us  represented 
in  the  annexed  figare  (fig.  633). 

The  Brochiopoda  are,  many  of  them,  of  the  same  species  as  those 
of  the  Aymestry  limestone ;  as,  for  example,  Alrypa  relieularu  (fig,  637, 
p.  661),  and  Slropkomeaa  deprataa,  Sow.,  sp.  (fig,  635) ;  but  tjie  ktter 


aid  Ludlow  Koeka. 


species  range  also  from  the  Ludlow  rocks,  Wentock  shale,  and  to  the 
Caradoc  Sandstone.  Tliere  are  some  species,  however,  peculiar  to  the 
Upper  Wenlock,  of  the  genera  Rhynekonella  Rctzia,  Spiri/er,  Alhy- 
rii,  Ac. 

The  Crustaceans  are  represented  almost  exclusively  by  Trilobitea, 
which  are  very  conspicuous.  The  Calymene  Bluiaenhackii,  called  the 
"  Dudley  Trilobite,"  was  known  to  collectors  long  before  its  true  place 
in  the  animal  kingdom  was  ascertained.  It  is  often  found  coiled  up 
like  the  common  Oniaeiu,  or  wood-louse,  and  this  is  so  common  a 
circarastance  among  the  trilobites  as  to  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they 
must  have  habitually  resorted  to  this  mode  of  protecting  themselves 
when  alarmed.  The  other  common  species  is  the  PItacopt  caadatut 
(Antphtu  eaudalus),  Brong.  (see  fig.  637),  and  this  is  conspicuous  for 
its  large  size  and  flattened  form.  Spharexockus  mirus  (fig.  638)  is 
almost  a  globe  when  rolled  up,  the  forehead  of  this  species  being  ex- 
tremely inflated.     The  EomalonotuM,  a  form  of  Trilobite  in  which  the 

*  E.  ForiMB,  Hen.  OeoL  Survej,  toL  IL  p.  493. 
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tripartite  divialon  of  the  dorsal  cnist  ia  almost  lost  (see  fig.  639),  is 
very  characteristic  of  this  diviuoa  of  the  SUariau  series ;  and  there  an 
nnmeroua  other  genera  and  species. 


Zotmr  Wenlock. — a.  Wenloek  Shale. — ^This,  observes  Sir  R.  Mnr- 
chiaOQ,  is  infinitely  the  lai^est  and  most  perustent  member  of  the 
Wenlock  formation,  for  the  limestone  often  thins  out  and  disappears. 
The  shale,  like  the  Lower  Ludlow,  often  contfuns  elliptical  concretions 
of  impure  earthy  limestone.  In  the  Malvern  district  it  is  a  mass  of 
finely  levigated  argillaceous  matter,  attaining,  according  to  ProC 
Phillips,  a  thickness  of  640  feet,  but  is  sometimes  more  than  1000  feet 
thick  in  Wales,  and  is  worked  for  flagstones  and  slates.  The  prevail- 
ing fossils,  besides  corals  and  tiilobites,  and  some  crinoids,  arc  several 
small  species  of  OrthU,  Cardiola,  and  numerous  thin-shelled  species  of 
Orthoeeratilei.  More  than  one  species  of  Qraptolift,  a  group  of  zoo- 
phytes before  alluded  to  as  being  confined  to  Silurian  rocks,  is  veiy 
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abundimt  in  tbii  aiiak^  md  ocean  more  tfmn^  in  ''the  Lndkyv." 
Of  theie  toBohf  wliiek  are  more  clianeteriatic  of  the  Lower  Sfanna, 
I  ihall  i^ain  q>esk  m  the  aeqpel  (p.  565). 

h.  Wboikope  lAwuttom  ami  ffrii. — Though  not  ahrijt  reeognund 
as  a  sepaiate  fnbdinnon  of  the  Wenlocky  tiie  Wodhope  heds  whid& 
mdeifie  the  Wenlock  shale  are  of  great  importance.  XJfoallj  thegr 
oecnr  as  mamiTe  or  nodnbr  finurtonei^  mideriakl  hj  a  fine  slude  or 
fiagstone ;  and  in  other  cmm,  as  in  the  noted  Denbighshire  aaadatonc% 
as  a  coarK  grit  of  reiy  great  thieknen.  Hus  grit  forms  mountain 
m^es  thiongh  Xorth  and  Sooth  Wales,  and  is  generallT  mailoed  hj 
the  great  sterility  of  the  sofl  where  it  occiii&  It  contains  the  naoal 
Wenlock  fossils,  bat  with  the  addition  of  some  common  in  the  i^pcr- 
most  Ludlow  rock,  sneh  as  dUmeim  lata  and  BtUeropk(M  irilobaimt.* 
The  chief  fosuls  of  the  Woolhope  limestone  are  Hkemui  BarriauUf 
Momaiimoiug  ddjpkmaeepkalug  (%.  639),  Stropkomema  iaabftx,  and 
BkpmekoaeUa  Wiimmi  {fig,  6M).  The  hitter  attmns  in  the  Wwihope 
beds  an  nnnsoal  sixe  for  the  spedes,  the  specimens  being  sometiniea 
twice  as  large  as  those  foond  in  the  Wenlock  limestone. 
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Ujiper  Llandavery. — a.  Taramum  9kaie, — Next  below  the  Wenlock 
fbfmation  are  fomid  in  some  places  the  Tanmnon  shales  or  pale  slates, 
sometimes  parple,  which  are  of  small  thickness  near  Uandoverr,  but 
acquire  large  dimensions  at  Taraiinon  in  Montgomeryshire,  being, 
according  to  Ramsay,  about  1000  feet  thick  in  that  locality ;  according 
to  Mr.  Jukes  and  Mr.  Aveline,  they  form  a  band  of  great  persistence, 
extending  from  Llaudover}*,  through  Radnor  and  Montgomerey,  to 
North  Wales.  Fossils  are  rare  in  them,  and  most  of  them  are  of  spe- 
cies common  to  the  Wenlock  formation. 

b.  May-Hill  Sandstone, — Xext  in  descending  order  comes  the  May- 
Hill  sandstone,  which  mar  be  advantajjeouslv  studied  at  Mav-Hill  in 
Gloucestershire,  and  in  the  Malvern  and  Abberley  Hills ;  its  position 
was  first  accurately  determined  by  Prof.  Sedgwick,  who  considered  it 
as  the  true  base  of  the  Upper  Silurian  rocks.  In  the  Malvern  range  it 
attains  a  thickness  of  600  feet  These  beds  were  formerly  c^led 
Upper  Caradoc,  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  Caradoc 
formation,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  sequel ;  but  this  nomenclature  has 
been  abandoned  for  good  reasons,  with  which  I  need  not  here  detain 
the  reader.  They  are  named  Upper  Llandovery  by  Sir  R.  Murchison 
in  the  last  edition  of  his  "  Siluria."  Conjointly  with  the  Lower  Llan- 
dovery rocks,  they  have  been  called  the  Pentamcrus  beds,  because  Pen- 
tamerus  IcBvis  is  very  abundant  in  them,  a  brachiopod  wanting  both 
in  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian.     It  is  usually  accompanied  by  P. 

*  Sedgwick,  Quart  Geol  Joum.,  vol  I  p.  20,  1845. 
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ohlonfftu,  wbich  some  loolo^ts  consider  aa  tbe  young  of  P.lavit, 
others  aa  a  distinct  species:  both  fonns  have  a  wide  geographical 
range,  being  also  met  with  in  the  same  put  of  the  Silnriati  seriea  in 
Rossis  and  the  United  States. 


Ptntamtm*  loNt,  Sow.    ITppar  ud  Lovtr  LIM11IOTU7  Iwda. 
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rf.  Intenul  e*At  of  ft  Tftl¥«,  the  Ipaco  oDH  occupied  b^  the  leptnu  bBlng  repreHotcd  hj  ft 
hollow  tn  whieh  1«  Bt .-..--  ...—v ..i._  .^ 
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The  May-Hill  or  Upper  Llandovery  group  sometimes  consists  of 
a  conglomerate,  but  oflener  of  limcntones  and  shales,  especially  in  the 
upper  part.  It  ranges  from  the  skirts  of  the  Longmynd  by  Builtb, 
Llandovery,  and  Llandeilo,  to  the  sea  in  Marlow's  Bay,  where  it  is 
particularly  well  exhibited  in  the  cliffs.  The  conglomerate  is  derived 
from  the  waste  of  the  Lower  Silurian  rocks.  About  sixty  species  of 
fossils  are  known  in  the  May-Hill  divis- 
ion, more  than  half  of  which  are,  ac-  ^-  •*•■ 
cording  to  Mr.  Salter,  Wenlock  species. 
They  consist  of  trilobites  of  the  genera 
Illanus  and  Calymtne ;  Brachiopods 
of  the  genera  OrthU,  Atrypa,  Leptana, 
Pmtanurus,  Str<qihonuna,  and  others  ; 
Gasteropods  of  the  genera  Turbo,  Mur- 
ehiionia,  and  Bellerophon ;  and  PterO' 
pods  of  the  genus  Conularia.  The 
Brachiopods  arc  almost  all  Upper  Siln- 
naa  species. 

Among  the  fossils  of  tbo  May-Hill 
t^etly  sandstone   at  Malvern,  Tmtaeuiitet  ammlatiu  (fig.  649),  an 
annelid  probably  allied  to  Serpuh,  is  fonnd.     It  is  also  abundant  in 
the  Garadoc  or  Lower  Silurian. 

Llandovery  Socks  (Lower  Llandovery  of  Murchison). — Below  the 
May-Hill  group  are  the  Uandovety  Rocks,  so  named  from  a  town  in 
36 
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Sooth  Wales,  where  the^  are  wdl  developed,  imdivfaere  the^  are  orer- 
hid  nnconfomiahly  by  the  eqnivaleDt  of  the  May-HUl  aandaUMMu 
They  consist  chiefly  of  hard  sli^  rocks,  with  hands  of  sandstone  and 
beds  of  conglomerate  from  600  to  1000  feet  in  thickness.  Thefbaail% 
idiich  are  somewhat  rare,  connst  of  twenty-eight  known  spedes,  some 
few  pecnliar,  a  part  agreeing  with  the  May-Hill  beds,  and  the  resti  six- 
teen in  nmnber,  belonging  to  Lower  Silurian  species;  besides  theai^ 
no  less  than  fiffy-foor  species  of  fossib  are  given  by  Sir  R.  Mnrchiaoii 
as  common  to  the  Lower  Sihirian  (Garadoc)  and  tiie  Wenlock  fbraH^ 
tions^  and  we  cannot  donbt  that  all  these  existed  in  the  intermediata 
LlandoYCiy  and  May-Hill  periods. 

The  whole  May-Hill  and  Llandovery  series  has  been  conndered  1^ 
some  geologists  as  constitating  beds  of  passage  between  the  Lower 
and  Upper  Silorian,  while  others  have  assigned  to  it  the  rank  of  a 
Ifiddle  Silmfian  group.  It  may,  with  some  reason,  be  objected  that 
the  number  of  peculiar  foanls  are  not  sufficient  to  entitle  it  to  so  im- 
portant a  distinction ;  but  there  is  no  small  difficulty  at  {nresent  in 
adopting  any  other  classification.  The  two  formationB^  the  May-Hill 
and  the  Llandovery,  are  intimately  connected  by  their  fossils,  the 
Lower  having  about  two-thirds  of  its  species  common  to  the  Upper 
aone.  Again,  half  the  qpecies  of  the  LJandovery  pass  down  into  the 
Lower  Silurian,  just  as  half  the  May-Hill  species  pass  iq>  into  the 
WenlocL  In  England  we  might  draw  the  line,  as  Sir  R.  Murchiaon 
inclines  to  do,  between  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian,  by  clasung  the 
May-HiU  with  the  higher  division,  and  the  Llandovery  with  the 
lower ;  bat  in  countries  where  there  is  no  uncoDformability  of  strata 
between  the  two  zones,  sach  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the  middle 
of  the  Pentamerus  beds  would  be  impracticable.  It  has  been  some- 
times suggested  that  we  might  form  a  better  tripartite  division  of  the 
Silurian  rocks  by  including  the  Weolock  with  the  May-Hill  and  Llan- 
dovery beds  as  a  middle  group,  classing  the  two  Ludlow  formations  as 
Upper,  and  the  Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  formations  as  Lower  Silurian ;  * 
but  I  am  not  prepared  to  adopt  so  great  a  change  in  the  generally- 
received  classification. 

LOWER   SILURIAN    ROCKS. 

Caradoc  and  Bala  Beds, — The  Lower  Silurian  has  been  divided 
into — 1st,  Caradoc  Sandstone  and  Bala  Beds;  2dly,  the  Llandeilo 
Flags;  and  3dly,  the  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig  formation.  The 
Caradoc  sandstone  was  originally  so  named  by  Sir  R.  I.  Murchison 
from  the  Mountain  called  Caer  Caradoc  in  Shropshire ;  it  consists  of 
shelly  sandstones  of  great  thickness,  and  sometimes  containing  much 
calcareous  matter.  The  rock  is  frequently  laden  with  the  beautiful 
trilobite   called  by  Murchison    Trinucleus    Caractaci  (see  fig.*  647), 

*  Bee  Report  of  Canada  Survey  Tabic  of  Equivalents,  p.  932,  1863. 
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which  ranges  from  the  base  to  the  nimniit  of  the  formation,  tua- 
ally  accompanied  by  Slrophomma  grattdi*  (see  fig.  64S),  and  OrlMt 
vetpertilio  (fig.  644),  with  many  other  fogsila. 


HilL 
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Bnnneister,  m  his  work  on  the  organization  of  triiobites,  snppoBM 
them  to  hftTC  swum  at  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  open  sea  and 
near  coasts,  feeding  on  smaller  marine  animals,  and  to  have  had  the 
power  of  rolling  themselves  into  a  ball  as  a  defence  against  injary. 
He  waa  also  of  opinion  that  they  underwent  varions  transformations 
analogous  to  those  of  living  crustaceans.  M.  Barrande,  author  of  an 
admirable  work  on  the  Silurian  rocks  of  Bohemia,  confirms  the 
doctrine  of  their  metamorphosis,  having  traced  more  than  twenty 
species  through  different  stages  of  growth  from  the  young  state  just 
after  its  escape  from  the  egg  to  the  adult  form.  He  has  followed 
some  of  them  from  a  point  in  which  they  show  no  eye&,  no  joints  to 
the  body,  and  no  distinct  tail,  up  to  the  complete  form  with  the  fiill 
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nmnber  of  segmenta.  This  change  is  brought  about  before  the 
animal  has  attuned  a  tenth  part  of  its  full  dimensions,  and  hence 
such  minute  and  delicate  specimens  are  rarely  met  with.    Some  of 
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hk  figures  of  the  metamorplLoses  of  the  commoiL  Trimuinu  an 
copied  in  the  foregoiiig  woodcate  (figs.  049,  947). 

In  Mr.  Salter*!  monogr^h  of  the  British  tiilobites,  he  i  mil  win 
hia  opinion  that  their  habit  was  to  lire  on  the  sea-bottom  and  deronr 
the  silt  charged  with  organic  matter  as  Bea-worms  do,  or  eb^  poM>- 
bly,  to  deronr  the  woims  thenuetres.  He  eapposee  the  farilohtta  to 
hare  had  no  jaws,  and   to  hare  been  prorided  with  a  snctorial 


It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  great  thickness  of  sla^  nd  071- 
tallioe  rocks  of  Sonth  Wales,  as  well  as  those  of  Snowdon  and  Bala 
in  North  Wales,  which  were  first  supposed  to  be  of  older  date  than 
the  Silnrian  aandstonea  and  modstones  of  Shropshire,  are  in  &ot 
idemtical  in  age  with  Uie  Garadoc  formation  now  under  conndeia- 
tion,  and  contain  the  saroe  organic  remains.  At  Bala  in  Uerionetb- 
shire,  a  limestone  rich  in  foauls  occurs,  and  below  it  sandatonea 
some  thousands  of  feet  in  thickneai.  In  this  limestone  serovl  ran 
starfiehea  are  fbnnd,  and  abtmdance  of  those  peculiar  bodies  oaDad 
Cifttida,  These  last  are  amongst  the  most  recent  additions  made  hj 
palsontoloj^sts  to  the  Radiata.  Their  Btmctnre  and  relations  won 
flnt  elucidated  in  an  esaay  published  by  Von  Bnch  at  Beriin  in 
184S.  They  are  the  SpharomUt  of  old  authors,  and  are  naoally 
met  with  as  spheroidal  bodies  covered  with  polygonal  plate^  with  a 
month  on  the  upper  side,  and  a  point  of  attachment  for  a  stem 
(which  is  almost  always  broken  off) 
Fii-  MS-  on  the   lower  (fig.    648  6).     They 

«  were  considered  by  Prof.  K  Forbes 

as  intermediate  between  the  crinoida 
and  echinodemis.  The  Echinotpha- 
ronlle  here  represented  (fig,  648)  is 
churacteristic  of  the  Carodoc  beds  in 
Wales,!  *n*l  **f  t'"^'''  equivaJenta  in 
Sweden  and  Russia. 

With  it  have  been  found  several 
other  genera  of  the  same  family,  snch 

(Of  the  amllj  tViiWM.)  Among  the  mollusca  are  Pteropods 

ft  MonilL  (jf  tiig  genua  Conularia  of  large  size 

low°r''eiio.iui. 9.".™d  N.'wIdU.  (for  genus,  see  fig.  611,  p.  540); 
Graptolites  are  rare,  except  in  pecu- 
liar localities  where  black  mud  abounds.  The  formation,  when  traced 
into  Sonth  Wales  and  Ireland,  assumes  a  greatly  altered  mineral 
aspect,  but  still  rettuns  its  characteristic  fossils.  lu  Tyrol  it  is  espe- 
cially rich  in  organic  remms.|     It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  when  it 


*  FslBODtogrephica,  vol,  zri.  p.  9,  IBM. 

t  QosTt  OeoL  Joum.,  toL  lii.  p.  11 ;  »nd  Motl  Geol.  Surr.,  toI.  1L  p.  S18l 

t  See  Portlock's  Report  of  Londondeny,  IMS. 
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occurs  under  the  form  of  trappean  toff  (Tolcanlo  ashes  of  De  U 
Beche),  as  in  the  crest  of  Snondon,  the  pecoliar  speciee  whicli  dia- 
dnguish  it  from  the  Llandeilo  boda  are  stJU  observable.  He  forma- 
tion  generally  appears  to  be  of  shallow-water  origia,  and  in  that 
respect  ia  contrasted  with  the  groap  next  to  be  described.  Professor 
Rtunsay  estimates  the  thickness  of  the  Bala  Beds,  including  the  con- 
temporaneous volcanic  rocks,  stratified  aud  nnstratified,  as  being  fivm 
10,000  to  12,000  feet  in  thickness. 

Llandeilo  Flags. — The  Lower  Silurian  stratA  were  originally  divided 
by  Sir  R.  Murchison  into  the  upper  gronp  already  described,  under 
the  name  of  Csradoc  Sandstone,  and  a  lower  one,  called,  from  a  town 
in  Caennarthen  shire,  the  Llandeilo  flags.  The  last-mentioned  strata 
consist  of  dark-colored  micaceous  fl^s,  freqaently  calcareona,  with  a 
great  thickness  of  shales,  generally  black,  below  them.  The  same 
beds  are  also  seen  at  Bnilth  in  Radnorshire,  and  here  they  are  inter- 
stratified  with  volcanic  matter. 

A  still  lower  part  of  the  Llandeilo  rocks  consists  of  a  black  car- 
bonaceous slate  of  great  thickness,  frequently  containing  sulphate  of 
alamina,  and  sometimes,  as  in  Dumfriesshire,  beds  of  anthracite.  It 
has  been  conjectured  that  this  carbouaceons  matter  may  be  due  in 
great  measure  to  large  quantities  of  imbedded  animal  remains,  for 
the  nmnber  of  Graptolltes  included  In  these  slates  was  certamly  very 
great.  I  collected  these  same  bodies  in  great  numbers  in  Sweden  and 
Norway  in  1836-'6,  both  in  the  higher  and  lower  graptoUtic  shales 
of  the  Silurian  system ;  and  was  informed  by  Dr.  Beck  of  Copen- 

Flg.  ««.  Fig.  «BOl 

(Old  plate,  fig.  599,  p.  442.) 

Dtdymefraptm  (OroptelSii)  Di^Biiraptiii  prUtiM, 

ManMtonU,  B«ok.  Blalngtr,  ip. 

Uudsllo  lUg*.    WilM.  Shmpdilr*;  WilMj  Sw*d«a,4 


• 


Sadritei  ptrtgriniH,  Buiuda.  DIflofrajim  jmium,  Hltbigtr. 

BcoUiuid;  BohtmU;  "  ^       ..      ..       _      . 

JJadcIbUd  fUpL  LludeUo  tbi^ 

hagen  that  they  were  fossil  Eoophytes  related  to  the  Virgularia  a 
Pmnatvla,  genen  of  which  the  living  species  now  inhabit  mod  a; 
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alimy  Beaiment.  Some  of  out  most  eminent  naturalists  still  hold  to 
this  opinion,  others  refer  thero  to  Bryozoa. 

The  bracbiopodft  of  the  Llandeilo  flags,  whioh  are  very  abandant, 
are  in  the  main  the  same  ob  those  of  tlie  CArodoc  Sandstone,  but 
the  other  molluaca  are  in  great  part  of  different  species. 

In  Europe  generally,  as,  for  example,  in  Sweden  and  KuBsia,  no 
sheila  are  bo  characteristic  of  this  formation  an  Orthoceratites,  usa- 
ally  of  great  size,  and  with  a  wide  siphuuele  placed  on  one  ads 
instead  of  being  central  (see  fig.  653).    The  same  form  also  ocean  ia 


(Ffum  UnnilBun'i  ■■  SLIarto.") 
9-  l4t«nJ  llpbaDi^la  laid  \>%t^  \ty  the  remaTnl  of  n  pnrtloD  or  the  cbamhoTBd  abi 
b.  CcntlnuUoD  or  the  nms  Hen  In  >  tnuuTciiK  kcIIud  of  Itic  •hill 

the  Baia  beds  in  England.  Among  other  Cephalopoda  in  the  Llan- 
deilo fl^  aie.Liluitei  (nee  fig.  629) ;  in  the  same  beds  also  arc  found 
Bellefophon  (see  fig,  677,  p.  620)  and  some  Pteropod  shells  {Cotiula- 
ria,  Theea,  Ac.),  also  in  spots  where  sand  abounded  lamellibranchiate 
bivalves  of  largo  size.  The  Crustaceans  were  plentifully  represented 
by  the  Trilobites,  which  appear  to  have  swiinni-d  iti  the  Silurian  seas 
jnst  as  crabs  and  shrimps  do  in  our  own.  The  genera  Aiaphui  (fig. 
664),  Offt/pia  (fig.  655),  and  Trinueleut  (figs.  640,  647),  foim  • 
marked  feature  of  the  rich  and  varied  Trilobitic  fauna  of  this  age. 


«(.  tea. 


OnV^-^"'^^  Barm. 

87m.  Ataphiu  Budtii,  BrooglL 

BnUth,  SidDonlitre ;  Lluidella,  CurrnutbuilhlTa. 

Beneath  the  black  slates  above  described  of  the  Llandeilo  forma- 
tion, graptolites  are  still  found  in  great  variety  and  abundance,  and 
the  characteristic  genera  of  shells  and  trilobites  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  are  still  traceable  downwards,  in  Shropshire,  Cumberland,  and 
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North  and  South  Wales,  through  a  vast  depth  of  shaly  beds,  inter- 
stratified  with  trappean  formations  of  contemporaneous  origin ;  these 
consist  of  tuffs  and  lavas,  the  tuffs  being  formed  of  such  materials  as 
are  ejected  from  craters  and  deposited  immediately  on  the  bed  of  the 
ocean,  or  washed  into  it  from  the  land.  According  to  Professor 
Ramsay,  their  thickness  is  about  3300  feet  in  North  Wales,  including 
those  of  the  Lower  Llandeilo.  The  lavas  are  felspathic,  and  of  por^ 
phyritic  structure,  and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  of  an  aggre- 
gate thickness  of  2500  feet 

Lower  Llandeilo  Formation,  Murchison ;  Arenigy  Sedgwick. — Next 
in  the  descending  order  are  the  shales  and  sandstones  in  which  the 
quartzose  rocks  called  Stiper-stones  in  Shropshire  occur.  When  the 
term  "Silurian"  was  given  by  Sir  R.  Murchison,  in  1835,  to  the 
whole  series,  he  considered  the  Stiper-stones  as  the  base  of  the  Silu- 
rian system,  but  no  fossil  fauna  had  then  been  obtained,  such  as  could 
alone  enable  the  geologist  to  draw  a  definite  line  between  this  mem- 
ber of  the  series  and  the  Llandeilo  flags  above,  or  a  vast  thickness 
of  rock  below  which  was  seen  to  form  the  Longmynd  hills,  and  was 
called  "  unfossiliferous  graywacke."  Professor  Sedgwick  had  de- 
scribed strata  now  ascertained  to  be  of  the  same  age  as  largely  de- 
veloped in  the  Arenig  mountain  in  Merionethshire,  in  1843,  and  the 
Skiddaw  slates,  studied  by  the  same  author,  were  of  corresponding 
date,  though  the  number  of  fossils  was,  in  both  cases,  too  few  for  the 
determination  of  their  true  chronological  relations.  The  subsequent 
researches  of  MM.  Sedgwick  and  Harkness  in  Cumberland,  and  of 
Sir  R.  L  Murchison  and  the  Government  surveyors  in  Shropshire, 
have  increased  the  species  to  more  than  sixty.  These  have  been 
examined  by  Mr.  Salter,  and 

shown  in  the  last  edition  of  *^K-  •^ 

"Siluria"    (p.   52,   1859)  to 
be   quite   distinct    from   the 

fossik  of  the  overlyinir  Llan-  ^  .      „  . 

deilo  flags.    Among  these  the  Sweden. 

Lingula    plumbea,    ^glma 

binodosa,  Ogygia  Selwynii,  and  Didj/mograpaus  geminus  (fig.  650), 
and  D,  hirundoy  are  characteristic. 

In  reference  to  the  classification  of  the  Silurian  rocks,  two  questions 
have  been  raised ;  first,  whether  the  Lower  Silurian,  comprising  the 
Caradoc  and  Llandeilo  beds  already  described,  should  be  separated 
from  the  Upper  Silurian  under  some  new  title,  such  as  Cambro- 
Silurian ;  and  secondly,  whether,  if  we  reject  this,  the  Arenig  or  Stiper- 
stones  group  (Lower  Llandeilo  of  Murchison)  should  be  regarded  as 
the  base  of  the  Lower  Silurian  or  as  'the  top  of  a  distinct  and  older 
series.  In  reference  to  the  first  question  Sir  R.  Murchison,  in  his  im- 
portant work  above  cited,*  has  given  a  list  of  no  less  than  fifty  or 

*  ^uria,  p.  486. 
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nztj  species  of  fossils  (of  which  spedmens  bad  bten  examined  eiflisr 
by  Mr.  Salter  or  Trot  McCoy),  aU  common  to  the  TTpper  and  Lowar 
ffilniian  strata,  or,  in  other  words,  which,  being  found  in  the  Oandoo^ 
are  also  met  with  in  the  Wenlock  formation.  The  range  npwaida  of 
so  many  species  from  the  inferior  to  the  superior  group  shows  that, 
independently  of  the  link  supplied  by  the  Uandovery  or  Middle 
Silurian,  there  is  such  a  connection  between  the  two  principal  diviaioas 
(Upper  and  Lower  Silurian)  as  makes  it  natural  to  assign  the  whole 
to  one  great  system.  To  attempt,  therefore,  to  give  a  new  name  to 
the  Uandeilo  beds,  or  to  call  them  Cambrian  or  CamhrO'SUtmanf  as 
has  been  proposed,  would  be  to  act  in  violation  of  the  ordinary  roles 
of  classification,  and  would  create  much  confusion  by  disturbing  e 
nomenclature  long  received  and  originally  established,  by  Sir  B.  L 
Murchison,  on  well-defined  pakeontological  and  stratign^hical  data. 

As  to  the  second  question,  whether  a  line  should  not  be  drawn 
between  the  Llanddlo  flags  and  the  subjacent  Stiper«tones  or  Aieiag 
group,  more  may  be  said  in  its  &vor,  since  while  so  many  species  pass 
fivmi  Lower  to  Upper  Silurian,  there  are  none,  accordiDg  to  Mr. 
Salter,  which  pass  down  from  the  Llandeilo  flags  or  Upper  Uandeilo, 
into  the  Arenig  or  Lower  Llandeilo  beds.  But,  although  the  species 
are  distinct,  the  genera  are  the  same  as  those  which  characterise  the 
Sflurian  rocks  above,  and  none  of  the  primordial  or  Cambrian  forms, 
presently  to  be  mentioned,  are  intermixed.  This  Arenig  group  may 
therefore  be  conveniently  r^arded  as  the  base  of  the  great  SUoriaii 
system,  which,  by  the  thickness  of  its  strata  and  the  changes  in  animal 
life  of  which  it  contains  the  record,  is  more  than  equal  in  value  to  the 
Devonian,  or  Carboniferous,  or  other  principal  divisions,  whether  of 
primary  or  secondary  date. 

It  would  bo  imsafe  to  rely  on  the  mere  thickness  of  the  strata,  con- 
sidered apart  from  the  great  fluctuations  in  organic  life  which  took 
place  between  the  era  of  the  Llandeilo  and  that  of  the  Ludlow  forma- 
tion, especially  as  the  enormous  pile  of  Silurian  rocks  observed  in 
Great  Britain,  and  especially  in  Wales,  is  derived  in  great  part  from 
igneous  action,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  ordinary  deposition  of  sedi- 
ment from  rivers  or  the  waste  of  cliffs. 

Li  volcanic  archipelagoes,  such  as  the  Canaries,  we  see  the  most 
active  of  all  known  causes,  aqueous  and  igneous,  simultaneously  at 
work  to  produce  great  results  in  a  comparatively  moderate  lapse  of 
time.  The  outpouring  of  repeated  streams  of  lava — the  showering 
down  upon  land  and  sea  of  volcanic  ashes — the  sweeping  seaward  of 
loose  sand  and  cinders,  or  of  rocks  ground  down  to  pebbles  and  sand, 
by  rivers  and  torrents  descending  steeply  inclined  channels — ^the 
undermining  and  eating  away  of  long  lines  of  sea-cliff  exposed  to  the 
swell  of  a  deep  and  open  ocean — ^these  operations  combine  to  pro- 
duce a  considerable  volume  of  superimposed  matter,  without  there 
Ueing  time  for  any  extensive  change  of  species.  Nevertheless,  there 
would  seem  to  be  a  limit  to  the  thickness  of  stonv  masses  formed 
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even  nnder  sach  &yorable  circamstances,  for  the  analogy  of  tertiary 
Yolcanic  regions  lends  no  coantenance  to  the  notion  that  sedimentaiy 
and  igneous  rocks  25,000,  much  less  45,000  feet  thick,  like  those  of 
Wales,  could  originate  while  one  and  the  same  fauna  should  continue 
to  people  the  earth.  H^  then,  we  allow  that  about  25,000  feet  of  mat- 
ter may  be  ascribed  to  one  system,  such  as  the  Silurian,  as  above  de- 
scribed, we  may  be  prepared  to  discover  in  the  next  series  of  subjacent 
Focks  a  distinct  assemblage  of  species,  or  even  in  great  part  of  genera, 
of  organic  remains.  Such  appears  to  be  the  fact,  and  I  shall  therefore 
conclude,  with  the  Lower  Llandeilo  or  Arenig  beds,  my  enumeration 
of  the  Silurian  formations  in  Great  Britain,  and  proceed  to  say  some- 
thing of  their  foreign  equivalents,  before  treating  of  rocks  older  than 
the  Silurian. 

SILURIAN   STRATA   OF    THE   OONTIKSNT   OF    EUROPE. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Continent  of  Europe,  we-  discover  the  same 
ancient  series  occupying  a  wide  area,  but  in  no  region  as  yet  has  it 
been  observed  to  attain  great  thickness.  Thus,  in  Norway  and 
Sweden,  the  total  thickness  of  strata  of  Silurian  age  is  scarcely  equal  to 
1000  feet,*  although  the  representatives  both  of  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Silurian  of  England  are  not  wanting  there,  and  even  some  beds  of 
tichist  have  been  included,  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  lie  below 
the  Llandeilo  group.  In  Russia  the  Silurian  strata,  so  far  as  they  are 
yet  known,  seem  to  be  even  of  smaller  vertical  dimensions  than  in 
Scandinavia,  and  they  appear  to  consist  chiefly  of  Middle  and  Lower 
Silurian,  or  of  a  limestone  containing  Pentamerus  oblongtis^  below 
which  arc  strata  with  fossils  corresp<fnding  to  those  of  the  Llandeilo 
beds  of  England.  The  lowest  rock  with  organic  remains  yet  dis- 
covered is  "  the  Ungulite  or  Obolus  grit "  of  St.  Petersburg,  probably 
coeval  with  the  Llandeilo  flags  of  Wales. 

The  shales  and  grits  near  St  Petersburg,  above  alluded  to,  contain 
green  grains  in  their  sandy  layers,  and  are  in  a  singularly  unaltered 
state,  taking  into  account  their   high  antiquity.      The  prevailing 

8hdU  of  the  lowest  known  JPbuili/eratu  BetU  in  Huuia, 
Fig.  857.  Fig.  6B6L 


^^ 


SiphoHotreta  unffuieukrta^  Eicfaw«1d.  OMut  ApoUinU^  Eichwald. 

From  the  Lowest  Silurian  Sandstono  **  Obolat  From  the  aome  looalltj. 

grlts,"^  of  Petersburg.  a,  Interior  of  the  larger  or  yentral  yalye. 

ek  Outside  of  perforated  Talye.  b.  Exterior  of  the  upper  (dorsal)  valre. 

k  Interior  of  same,  showing  the  termination  (Daridson,  **  Fakeontogrsph.  Monog.^ 
of  the  foramen  within.    (Davidson.) 

*  Huichiflon^B  ^uria,  p.  821. 
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bncliiopoda  consist  of  the  Obolu*  or  Ungalite  «f  Pander,  and  a 
Siphonolreta  {figs,  657,  658).  Notwithstanding  the  antiquity  of  tbia 
Buseian  formation,  it  should  be  stated  that  both  of  these  genera  of 
brachiopods  hare  been  also  found  in  the  Upper  Silurian  of  England, 
i.  e.  in  the  Dudley  UmeBtone. 

Among  the  green  grains  of  the  sandy  strata  above  mentioned,  Pro£ 
Ebrenberg  Las  announced  (1854)  hia  diAcovery  of  remains  of  foram- 
inifera.  These  ar<!  casts  of  the  cells;  and  amongst  fire  or  eii  fbmiB 
three  arc  considered  by  him  as  referable  to  existing  genera  (e.  jf, 
Textularia,  Rotaiin,  and  Guttulina). 


SlLD&IAtt   BTBITA   OP  TEE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  position  of  some  of  these  Btrata,  where  tbey  arc  bent  and  highly 
inclined  in  the  Appalachian  chun,  or  where  they  are  nearly  horizontal 
to  the  west  of  that  chain,  is  shown  in  the  section,  fig.  652,  p.  497. 
But  these  formations  can  be  studied  still  more  advantageously  nortli 
of  tbe  same  line  of  section,  in  the  States  of  New  Yorli,  Ohio,  and  other 
regions  north  and  south  of  the  great  Canadian  takes.  Here  they  sra 
found,  as  in  Russia,  nearly  in  horizontal  position,  and  are  more  rich  in 
well-preserved  fossils  than  in  almost  any  spot  in  Europe.  In  the  State 
of  New  York,  where  the  succession  of  the  beds  and  their  fossils  have 
been  most  carefully  worked  out  by  the  Government  sun-eyors,  the 
Bubdivisiona  given  in  the  first  column  of  the  annexed  list  have  been 
adopted. 

SvMimtiom  of  the  Silurian  S^rata  of  New  York,      {Strata  hdow 
the  Oritkany  Sandstone,  see  Table,  p.  543.) 

Blw  T«t  Munu,  BrfUlh  EqnlnluiU. 

I.  Upper  Pentimerua  Limestone. 
%  EDcrinal  Limestone. 
8.  Delthyris  Shalj  Umestone. 
4.  Pent«menia     and     Tentaculite 

Luneslone^. 
B.  Watpr  Lime  Group. 

6.  Onondaga  Salt  Group. 

7.  Nisgim  a  roup. 

8.  ClinloD  Group. 

9.  Medina  Sandetone. 

10.  Oneida  CoDglomerale. 

11.  Graj  SandstoDe. 
li.  Uudeon  River  Group. 

13.  UticaSUW. 

14.  Trenton  Limestone. 

15.  Blick-River  Limestone. 

16.  Bird's-Bje  Limeetone. 
IT.  Cbaij  Limestone. 

18.  Calciierous  Suidstoae. 

19.  Potsdam  Saudetone.  Upper  Cambrian. 

In  the  second  column  of  tbe  same  table  I  have  added  the  supposed 
British  equivaleuta.     All  palsontologists,  European  and  Americui, 
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sacli  as  MM.  de  Yemeuil,  D.  Shaipe,  Prof.  Hall,  E.  Billings,  and 
others,  who  have  entered  upon  this  comparison,  admit  that  there  is 
a  marked  general  correspondence  in  the  succession  of  fossil  forms,  and 
even  species,  as  we  trace  the  organic  remidns  downwards  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  beds ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  parallel  each  minor 
subdivision.  In  regard  to  the  three  following  points  there  is  little 
difference  of  opinion. 

1st.  That  the  Niagara  limestone.  No.  7,  over  which  the  river  of  that 
name  is  precipitated  at  the  great  cataract,  together  with  its  underlying 
shales,  corresponds  to  the  Wenlock  limestone  and  shale  of  England. 
Among  the  species  common  to  this  formation  in  America  and  Europe 
are  Calymene  Blumenbachii^  Homalonotus  delphinoeephalus  (fig.  639, 
p.  559),  with  several  other  trilobites;  Hhynchonella  Wilsonij  and 
Retzia  cuneata  ;  Ortkis  elegantula^  Pentamerus  galeatus^  with  many 
more  brachiopods ;  Orthoceras  annulatumy  lunong  the  cephalopodouB 
shells ;  and  Favosites  gothlandicay  with  other  large  corals. 

2d.  That  the  Clinton  Group,  No.  8,  containing  Pentamerus  obiongus 
and  P.  IceviSy  and  related  more  nearly  by  its  fossil  species  with  the 
beds  above  than  with  those  below,  is  the  equivalent  of  the  Middle 
Silurian  as  above  defined,  p.  560. 

dd.  That  the  Hudson  River  Group,  No.  12,  and  the  Trenton  Lime- 
stone, No.  14,  agree  palseontologically  with  the  Caradoc  or  Bala  group, 
containing  in  common  with  them  several  species  of  trilobites,  such  as 
Asapkus  (Isotelus)  gigaSy  Trinucleus  concentricu$  (fig.  647,  p.  563); 
and  various  shells,  such  as  Orthis  striatulaj  Ortkis  hiforata  (or  0.  lynx)^ 
O.porcata  (0.  occidentalis  of  Hall),  Bellerophon  bilobattiSj  <fec.* 

Mr.  D.  Sharpe,  in  his  report  on  the  mollusca  collected  by  me  from 
these  strata  in  North  America,f  has  concluded  that  the  number  of 
species  common  to  the  Silurian  rocks  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  is 
between  30  and  40  per  cent ;  a  result  which,  although  no  doubt  liable 
to  future  modification,  when  a  larger  comparison  shall  have  been 
made,  proves,  nevertheless,  that  many  of  the  species  had  a  wide 
geographical  range.  It  seems  that  comparatively  few  of  the  gastero- 
pods  and  lamellibranchiate  bivalves  of  North  America  can  be  identified 
specifically  with  European  fossils,  while  no  less  than  two  fifths  of  the 
brachiopoda,  of  which  my  collection  chiefiy  consisted,  are  the  same. 
In  explanation  of  these  facts,  it  is  suggested  that  most  of  the  recent 
brachiopoda  (especially  the  orthidiform  ones)  are  inhabitants  of  deep 
water,  and  that  they  may  have  had  a  wider  geographical  range  than 
shells  living  near  shore.  The  predominance  of  bivalve  mollusca  of 
this  peculiar  class  has  caused  the  Silurian  period  to  be  sometimes 
styled  "the  age  of  brachiopods." 

The  calcareous  beds,  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18,  below  the  Trenton 
Limestone,  have  been  considered  by  M.  de  Yemcuil  as  Lower  Silurian, 

*  See  Morchiflon's  Siluria,  p.  414. 
f  Quart.  GeoL  Joum.,  vol  iv. 
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b«oaiiM  tiuj  contain  oertain  apeaea,  aoch  as  ^«^u«  (/tottliu)  ^^jk^ 
IttoMMi  eratiwmuia  wid  Ortiaeerat  Inlituatmn,  in  common  with  tha 
OTOrljing  Trenton  Umeatone.*  Bnt,  according  to  Pfo£  Hall,  tita 
Iliaiuu  waa  erroneonalj  identified,  an  eiror  to  which  he  oonCiMW 
that  he  himself  contribated;  and  on  the  wbok  theee  lower  beds  oom> 
tain,  lie  thinks,  m  very  distinct  set  of  species,  onlj  8  or  4  of  them 
ont  of  83  passing  upwards  into  the  incombent  formBtions-t 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Blaclc  Kiver  Limestone,  Ko.  IS,  contmu 
certain  forms  of  OrtiiaeeraM  of  enormons  sice  (some  of  tfaem  8  or  > 
feet  long  I),  of  the  sull^nera  Ornuxenu  and  Smioeayu,  seeming  to 
represent  the  Lower  Silurian  or  Ortboceras  limestone  of  SwedeiL 
Moieorer,  the  general  &cies  of  the  &ima  of  all  tbeae  beds  is  saaii 
tiaUy  similar.  Another  gronnd  for  extending  oar  comparison  of  tlis 
Uandeilo  beds  of  Europe  as  far  down  as  the  calciferons  aandsto&e  is 
deriTed  &om  the  researches  of  Sir  William  Logan  In  Canada,  and  tha 
atndy  by  Mr.  Salter  of  the  fosnls  collected  by  tbe  Canadian  sntreycr 
r  the  S.E.  end  of  tbe  Ottawa  Biver,  where  one  mass  of  li 


^^  *^  encloses  species  common  to  all  the  beds  from 

4  the  Calciferons  Sandstone  (No.  18)  up  to  the 

Trenton  LimeBtone  (No.  14).      Li  this  rock, 
the  Agapkvi  gigas  and  other  well-known  IVen- 
ton  species  are  blended  witb  the  Maelurta 
(fig.  659),  a  Icft-bandcd  shell,  considered  hj 
Woodward  as  probably  a  masaipc  hcteropod, 
a  genus  characteristic  of  the  Cbazy  Limestone, 
or   No.    17  ;    and   Mvrchiwma    gracilu   (fig. 
060)  is  anotber  Trenton   Limestone   speclea 
found  in  the  same  Silurian  limestone  of  Cfma- 
da;J  while  one  of  the  most  common  sbells  in 
it  is  the  liaphktoma  f  {Euomphalas)  vniangulatutn.  Hall,  a  speoiea 
cbaracteristic  in  New  York  of  the  Calciferous  Sandstone  itself.     On 
tbe  whole,  if  wc  identify  tbe  beds  from  the  Black  River  Limestone 


Sllnrlu  roehf . 


■  Sue  06ol  FniDce,  Bulletin,  roL  It.  p.  6G1,  IMT. 

f  HbU  :  Foraier  ioi  Whitaej'e  Report  on  Lake  Superior,  Ft  IL,  1801. 

i  Loe>n,  Report,  Brit  Assoc.  Ipswicli,  pp.  B»,  63. 
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down  to  the  Galciferons  Sandstone  inclusively  with  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Uandeilo,  we  shall  he  in  harmony  with  the  latest  opinions  of 
American  and  British  geologists. 

In  Canada,  as  in  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Potsdam  Sandstone 
underlies  the  ahove-mentioned  calcareous  rocks,  hut  contains  a  dif- 
ferent suite  of  fossils,  as  will  he  hereafter  explained.  In  parts  of  the 
glohe  still  more  remote  from  Europe  the  Silurian  strata  have  also  heen 
recognized,  as  in  South  America,  Australia,  and  recently  hy  Captain 
Strachey  in  India.  In  all  these  regions  the  facics  of  the  fauna,  or 
the  types  of  organic  life,  enahle  us  to  recognize  the  contemporane- 
ous origin  of  the  rocks ;  hut  the  fossil  species  are  distinct,  showing 
that  the  old  notion  of  a  universal  diffusion  throughout  the  '*  primeval 
seas  "  of  one  uniform  specific  fauna  was  quite  unfounded,  geographical 
provinces  having  evidently  existed  in  the  oldest  as  in  the  most  modem 
times. 

Whether  the  Silurian  rocJce  are  of  deep-water  origin, — ^The  groimds 
relied  upon  hy  Professor  E.  Forhes  for  inferring  that  the  larger  part 
of  the  Silurian  Fauna  is  indicative  of  a  sea  more  than  70  fathoms 
deep,  are  the  following :  first,  the  small  size  of  the  greater  numher  of 
conchifera ;  secondly,  the  paucity  of  pectinihranchiata  (or  spiral  uni- 
valves) ;  thirdly,  the  great  numher  of  floating  shells,  such  as  Bellero- 
phon,  OrthoceraSy  <&c. ;  fourthly,  the  ahundance  of  orthidiform  hrachi- 
opoda ;  fifthly,  the  ahsence  or  great  rarity  of  fossil  fish. 

It  is  douhtless  true  that  some  living  TerebratiUce,  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
tralia, inhahit  shallow  water;  hut  all  the  known  species,  allied  in  form 
to  the  extinct  OrthiSy  inhahit  the  depths  of  the  sea.  It  should  also  he 
remarked  that  Mr.  Forhes,  in  advocating  these  views,  was  well  aware 
of  the  existence  of  shores,  hounding  the  Silurian  sea  in  Shropshire,  and 
of  the  occurrence  of  littoral  species  of  this  early  date  in  the  northern 
hemi^hcre.  Such  facts  are  not  inconsistent  with  his  theory ;  for  he 
has  shown,  in  another  work,  how,  on  the  coast  of  Lycia,  deep-sea 
strata  are  at  present  forming  in  the  Mediterranean,  in  tiie  vicinity  of 
high  and  steep  land. 

Had  we  discovered  the  ancient  delta  of  some  large  Silurian  river, 
wc  should  douhtless  have  known  more  of  the  shallow-water,  hrackish- 
water,  and  fluviatile  animals,  and  of  the  terrestrial  flora  of  the  period 
under  consideration.  To  assume  that  there  were  no  such  deltas  in 
the  Silurian  world,  would  he  almost  as  gratuitous  an  hypothesis,  as  for 
the  inhabitants  of  the  coral  blands  of  the  Pacific  to  indulge  in  a  similar 
generalization  respecting  the  actual  condition  of  the  globe. 

'*  CAMBRIAN   GROUP." 

{Primordial  Zone  of  Barrande,) 

The  characters  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Siluiian  rocks  were  estab- 
lished so  fully,  both  on  stratigraphical  and  pakeontological  data,  by 
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Sir  Roderick  MaichiBon  after  fiye  years'  labor,  in  1839,  wbea  Ub 
^Sihirian  System"  was  pabtished,  that  these  foimatioiis  could  from 
that  period  be  lecogniaed  and  identified  in  aU  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  in  North  America,  e?en  in  countries  where  the  fossils  diflmd 
^ecifically  from  those  of  the  classical  re^on  in  Britain,  where  thej 
were  first  studied.  But  it  was  not  till  the  year  1846  that  IL  Joadum 
Barrande,  after  ten  years'  exploration  of  Bohemia,  and  aftier  cc^lectiiig 
more  than  a  thousand  ^edes  of  fosuls,  ascertained  the  enstenoe  m 
that  country  not  only  of  the  equivalents  of  the  two  formations  above 
alluded  to,  but  of  another  set  of  strata,  characterized  by  a  new  and 
distinct  ftnna,  to  which,  in  the  introduction  to  a  treatise  on  triloMtes^ 
he  gave  the  name  of  £tage  G,  or  the  '^  first  fruma.''  Bm  two  fini 
stages,  A  and  B,  consisted  of  crystalline  and  metamorphic  rocksi  and 
nnfossiliferous  schists.  In  the  aone  C,  called  soon  afterwards  by  him 
**  primordial,''  he  had  discovered  in  1846  no  less  than  twenty-aiz  qp»- 
des  of  trilobites  contained  in  shales  and  slates  of  considersbb  thick- 
ness, aU  of  them  belonging  to  new  species  and  the  greater  pari  of 
them  to  new  genera,  called  by  him  Paradoxides^  C<mocepkalH»  (sjii. 
Ckmoooryphe)^  EU^p9ocephalfu^  Arian,  Sao^  and  ffydro^pkahttf  and 
scMne  of  them  to  the  genus  AgnoatuSj  the  only  form  common  to  ham 
first  and  second  ftnna,  the  latter  corresponding  to  the  Lower  Sihnim 
of  Mnrdiison.  M.  Barrande  classed  this  first  fiiuna  as  the  oldeak 
member  of  the  Silurian  period,  applying  the  term  Silurian  in  Sir  R. 
Mnrchison's  sense  as  comprehending  aU  the  fossiliferous  strata  older 
than  the  Devonian.  He  spoke  of  it  as  occupyiDg  '*  Ic  mSmc  horizon 
que  Ics  formations  fossiliferes  Ics  plus  ancienncs  do  Suede,  dc  Norv^ge 
et  des  Isles  Britanniques ; ''  and  he  added,  still  speaking  of  £tage  C, 
'*  II  forme  done  la  base  des  terrains  protozoiqucs,  selon  la  demi^re 
classification  du  Rev.  Professeur  Sedgwick."  *  It  was  impossible  in 
1846  for  M.  Barrande  to  make  a  nearer  approach  towards  a  just  cor- 
relation of  the  Bohemian  and  British  groups  of  strata,  since  at  that 
time  the  Lower  Silurian  of  Murchison  had  no  well-defined  base-line, 
physical  or  zoological,  while  the  Cambrian  or  protozoic  of  Sedgwick,  as 
distinguished  from  the  Lower  Silurian,  was  without  a  fauna.  Even 
the  LingtUa  Davisiiy  which  will  presently  be  mentioned,  was  not  dis- 
covered till  1846,  at  which  time  the  new  organic  types  of  Bohemia, 
older  than  the  Lower  Llandeilo  beds  above  described,  were  so  peculiar 
as  to  enable  geologists  from  that  time  forth  to  identify  by  their  means 
alone  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  Canada,  and  the  United  States,  strata  of 
corresponding  age.  It  was  some  years  before  a  sufficient  number  of 
British  fossils  were  found  below  the  Lower  Llandeilo  beds  to  enable 
the  geologist  to  identify  the  different  members  of  the  Cambrian 
group  with  their  equivalents  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  other 
parts  of  Europe.  If,  therefore,  M.  Barrande  had,  in  1 846,  called  the 
fossiliferous  rocks  of  his  £tage  C  '*  Bohemian,"  that  name  would, 

*  Trilobites  de  Boh^me,  Leipaig,  1846. 
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I  have  little  doubt,  have  been  universally  accepted,  since  he  bad 
acquired  full  right  to  give  a  name  to  the  new  group  or  system  of 
rocks,  the  position  and  characteristic  fossils  of  which  he  had  first 
truly  defined. 

The  term  "  primordial "  was  intended  to  express  M.  Barrande's  own 
belief  that  the  fossils  of  Etage  C  afforded  evidence  of  the  first  ap- 
pearance of  vital  phenomena  on  this  planet,  and  that  consequently 
no  fossiliferous  strata  of  older  date  would  or  could  ever  be  dis- 
covered. 

I  have  been  opposed  from  the  first  to  a  nomenclature  the  adoption 
of  which  would  seem  to  imply  the  acceptance  of  such  a  theory,  for  I 
always  felt  sure,  on  contemplating  the  past  history  of  geology,  that 
we  had  not  yet  pushed  our  inquiries  into  the  past  so  far  as  to  lead  us 
to  despair  of  extending  our  discoveries  at  some  future  day,  when  vast 
portions  of  the  globe  hitherto  unexplored  should  have  been  thoroughly 
surveyed. 

The  term  "Cambrian "  had,  long  before  1846, been  applied  by  Prod 
Sedgwick  to  rocks,  some  of  which  we  now  know  to  be  of  contem- 
poraneous date  with  Barrande's  "primordial  zone."  Sedgwick  had 
begun  his  exploration  of  these  rocks  in  1831,  and  in  1843  published 
memoirs  on  what  he  then  termed  the  protozoic  rocks  of  North  Wales, 
giving  detailed  sections  by  which  the  geological  structure  of  an  intri- 
cate region  was  admirably  worked  out 

Large  portions  of  the  strata  both  of  South  and  North  Wales  at  first 
called  Cambrian,  and  supposed  to  be  older  than  the  Silurian  rocks  of 
Murchison,  were  afterwards  proved  by  our  surveyors,  chiefly  by  the 
labors  of  Prof.  Ramsay,  to  be  the  equivalents  of  the  Lower  Silurian 
rocks  above  described. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  succession  of  the  strata  in  England 
and  Wales  which  belong  to  the  Cambrian  group  or  the  fossiliferous 
rocks  older  than  the  Lower  Llandeilo,  to  which  are  added  the  Lau- 
rentian  formations  of  Canada,  as  the  oldest  in  the  world  in  which 
organic  remains  have  yet  been  found : 
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Tremadoe  Slates, — ^The  Tremadoc  slates  of  Sedgwick  are  more  Hum 
1000  feet  in  thickness,  and  consbt  of  dark  earthy  slates  occmriiig 
near  the  little  town  of  Tremadoc,  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Caiv 
digan  Bay  in  Carnarvonshire.  These  slates  were  first  examined  by 
Sedgwick  in  1831,  and  were  reexamined  by  him  and  described  in 
1846,*  after  some  fossils  had  been  found  in  the  underlying  Lingula 
flags  by  Mr.  Davis.  The  inferiority  in  position  of  these  Lingula  flags 
to  the  Tremadoc  beds  was  at  the  same  time  established.  The  over- 
lying Tremadoc  beds  were  traced  by  their  pisolitic  ore  from  Tremadoc 
to  Dolgelly,  No  fossils  proper  to  the  Tremadoc  slates  were  then 
observed,  but  subsequently,  when  the  same  beds  were  well  searched 
by  the  collectors  of  the  Government  Surrey  in  1853  and  1857,  thirty- 
one  species  of  all  classes  were  found  in  them  and  determined  by  Mr. 
Salter,  By  their  means  he  was  able  to  separate  the  beds  into  an 
upper  and  lower  division:  in  the  upper  of  which  there  are  abont 
twenty  species,  and  about  fifteen  in  the  lower.  We  have  already 
seen  that  in  the  Lower  Llandeilo  (Stiper-stones  or  Arenig  group), 
where  the  species  are  distinct,  the  genera  agree  with  Silurian  types  ; 
but  in  these  Tremadoc  slates,  where  the  species  are  also  peculiar, 
there  is  about  an  equal  admixture  of  Silurian  types  with  those  which 
Barrande  has  termed  "  primordial"  Here,  therefore,  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  new  domain  of  life  in  our  retro- 
spective survey  of  the  past     The  trilobites  of  new  species,  but  of 


*  Geol.  Quart.  Joom.,  voL  ill  p.  166. 
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Lower  Siluriaii  forms,  beloDg  to  the  genera,  OgygiOj  Asaphus^  and 
Cheirurus ;  whereas  those  belonging  to  primordial  types,  or  Bar- 
rande's  first  fauna,  as  well  as  to  the  Lingola  flags  of  Wales,  comprise 
Conocoryphe*  OknuSy  several  species,  and  Angelina,  In  the  Upper 
Tremadoc  slates  are  found  Bellerophon^  OrtJtoceraSy  and  Cyrtoceras, 
all  specifically  distinct  from  Lower  Silurian  fossils  of  the  same  genera: 
the  Pteropod  Tlieca  ranges  throughout  these  slates;  there  are  no 
Graptolites.  The  only  Tremadoc  species  which,  according  to  Salter, 
is  not  peculiar,  is  Lingula  Davisiiy  which  ranges  from  the  top  to  the 
bottom  of  the  formation,  and  links  it  with  the  zone  next  to  be  de- 
scribed. The  Tremadoc  slates  are  very  local,  and  seem  to  be  con- 
fined to  a  small  part  of  North  Wales ;  and  Pro€  Ramsay  supposes 
them  to  lie  unconformably  on  the  Lingula  flags,  and  that  a  long  inter- 
val of  time  elapsed  between  these  formations. 

Lingula  Flags, — Next  below  the  Tremadoc  slates  in  North  Wales, 
lie  micaceous  flagstones  and  slates,  in  which,  in  1846,  Mr.  E.  Davis 
discovered  the  Lingula  named  after  him,  and  from  which  was  de- 
rived the  name  of  Lingula  Flags.f  In  these  flags  and  shales,  other 
fossils  were  found  by  subsequent  researches,  which  were  observed  to 
differ  specifically  from  those  of  the  Llandeilo  beds,  or  the  lowest  por- 
tion of  the  Lower  Silurian  then  palsontologically  known.  Trilobites 
of  the  genera  Olenus  and  Conocorypke  (for  genus,  sec  fig.  667),  and 
other  forms,  which  will  soon  be  published  by  our  Government  Sur^ 
vey,  were  detected ;  and  Paradoxides  (for  genus,  see  fig.  666),  another 


Fotsils  of  the  **  Linguia  Fktgt^^*  or  lowest  Foesiliferous  Rocke  of  Britain. 
Fig.  6«1.  Fig.  662.  Fig.  668. 


Lingula  DaciHi,  M'Coj. 

a.  \  nat  size. 

b.  Distorted  by  cleavage. 


Hymenoearie  f>ermicauda, 

Salter. 

A  Fhyllopod  Craatacean. 

^nat  alze. 

uLingala  Flags"  of  Dolgolly,  and  Ffestiniog;  N.  Wales.$ 


Olenua  mierurua, 

Salter. 

inat  size. 


of  Barrandc's  primordial  forms  of  Bohemia,  was  also  found  both  in 
North  and  South  Wales,  in  the  black  slates  of  this  era.    With  these 


*  This  genus  has  been  substituted  for  Banande^s  ConoeephalWy  as  the  latter 
term  had  been  preoccupied  by  the  entomologists. 

f  This  shell  has  since  been  referred  by  Salter  to  a  subgenus  lAnguleUa^  but  I 
retain  the  original  name  in  this  chapter,  because  it  has  long  been  used  by  geolo- 
gists in  their  de^gnation  of  the  beds  where  it  is  so  abundant. 

X  These  figures  were  given  in  Sr  B.  Murchison's  SUuria  (2d  ed.,  1854),  chap.  iL 
87 
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alao  m  pbyllopod  cnisUcean  (fig.  661),  and  aeyeral  genera  of  Biachia- 
poda,  with  a  rare  Cystidean  and  a  sponge,  were  obtained.  In  aD, 
abont  forty  or  forty-^ye  speciea  are  already  described  by  Mr.  Salter, 
and  other  forms  are  stiU  in  his  hands  for  investigation. 

In  Merionethshire,  says  Pro£  Bamsay,  the  Lingnla  fiags  an  'from 
0000  to  6000  feet  thick;  in  Camanronshire,  near  LUmberia,  only 
abont  2000  feet,  having,  in  the  space  of  about  11  miles,  lost  4000 
feet  of  their  thickness.  In  Anglesea  and  on  the  Menai  Straits^  the 
Llandeilo  and  Bala  Beds  lie  directly  on  (Lower)  Cambrian 
both  the  T.ingnU  flags  and  Tremadoc  slates  being  absent* 


LOWSB     OAMBBIAH. 

{Longmifnd  Chnup.) 

HarUeh  OriU. — Older  than  the  Lingola  flags  are  stratified  fomiA- 
tions  of  great  thickness,  but  which  have  as  yet  proved  very  barren 
of  organic  remidns,  and  have  been  variously  called  by  Pro£  Sedg* 
wick  the  Longmynd  and  Bangor  group,  comprising,  first,  the  B«r> 
mouth  and  Harlech  sandstones,  and  secondly,  the  Llanberis  slateai 
Hie  sandstones  of  this  period  attain  in  the  Longmynd  HiDa  in 
Shropshire  a  thickness  of  no  less  than  6000  feet,  without  any  inter- 
position of  volcanic  matter.  In  some  places  in  Merionethshire  they 
are  still  thicker.  The  labors  of  Mr.  Salter  in  Shropshire  and  those 
of  the  late  Dr.  Einahan  in  Wicklow  have  brought  to  light  at  least 
five  species  of  Annelides  in  these  rocks,  two  of  which  have  been 
named  Arenicolites  sparsus  and  A,  didymus.  They  occur  in  count- 
less myriads  through  a  mile  of  thickness  in  the  Longmynd,  where 
also  an  obscure  crustacean  form  has  been  discovered  and  named 
PaXoBopyge  RamsayL  The  sands  of  this  formation  arc  often  rippled, 
and  were  evidently  left  dry  at  low  tides,  so  that  the  surface  was  dried 
by  the  sun  and  made  to  shrink  and  present  sun-cracks.  There  are 
also  distinct  impressions  of  rain-drops,  like  those  figured  at  p.  490, 
on  many  surfaces.! 

Llavi>eri9  Slates, — ^The  slates  of  Llanberis  and  Penrhyu  in  Cai^ 
narvonshire,  with  their  associated  sandy  strata,  attain  a  great  thick- 
ness, sometimes  about  3000  feet  They  are  perhaps  not  more  ancient 
than  the  Harlech  and  Barmouth  beds  last  mentioned,  for  they  may 
represent  the  deposits  of  fine  mud  thrown  down  in  the  same  sea,  on 
the  borders  of  which  the  sands  above  mentioned  were  accumulating. 
In  some  of  these  slaty  rocks  in  Ireland,  immediately  opposite  Angle- 
sea  and  Carnarvon,  two  species  of  zoophytes  have  been  found,  to 
which  the  late  Prof.  E.  Forbes  gave  the  name  of  Oldhamid,     They 

*  Anniyersary  Address,  Geol  Quart  Joum.,  vol.  xix.  p.  39,  1868. 
f  Salter,  Quart  GeoL  Joum.,  vol.  xiii.,  1867. 
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,  the    moat    ancient    foBsils    yet  known    in 


We  may  reaeonably  anticipate  that  the  Longmynd  j^tma,  if  ever 
it  flhall  become  eitensively  known  in  the  British  Isles  or  elsewhere, 
will  be  found  to  differ  considerably  from  that  of  the  Upper  Cambriao 
rocks,  for  the  thickness  of  the  beds  anmiied  with  Tolcanic  matter  is 
Tery  groat,  and  they  must  have  required  a  great  lapse  of  time  for 
their  deposition. 


tl  fotiii*  ytt  ibMMti  in  Buropt  (1864). 

Fig.eatL 


CAHBSIAX  ROCKS  07  BOHXMIA. 

{Primordiai  Zone  of  Barrande.) 

I  have  already  spoken  (p.  674)  of  the  spleodid  results  of  M.  Bar- 
rande'fi  labors,  pabtisfaed  in  1846,  in  which  year,  after  a  prolonged 
investigation  of  the  geology  of  Bohemia,  he  discovered  a  great  series 
of  paleozoic  formations,  for  which  he  adopted  Sir  R.  Murchison's 
general  name  of  Silarian.  The  first  or  meet  ancient  of  his  three 
Silnrian  fannas,  called  by  him  primordial,  corresponds  with  the  Brit- 
ish Upper  Cambrian,  as  above  described.  The  second  talhes  with 
Morchisoa's  Lower  Silarian,  and  the  third  with  the  Upper  Silurian  of 
the  same  anthor.  When  M.  Barrande,  a  French  naturalist,  undertook 
ungle-handed  the  survey  of  Bohemia,  all  the  described  species  of 
fossils  previonsly  obtained  &om  that  country  scarcely  exceeded 
twenty  in  number,  whereas  he  had  already  acquired  in  1650  no  less 
than  1100  species;  namely,  3S0  crustaceans  (chiefly  trilobites),  S50 
cepbalopods,  160  gasteropoda  and  pteropods,  130  acephalous  mol- 
Insks,  210  brachiopods,  and  110  corals  and  other  fossils.  At  a  later 
period,  1866,  H.  Barrande  atatea  that  he  had  in  his  collection  be- 
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tween  1400  and  ISOO  apedes  from  the  ume  SQiuian  and  ^movdid 
roclaof  Bohemia.* 

lu  the  primordial  aone  he  diacorered  trilobites  of  the  goam 
PaTodoxidiM,  Coiioetpialut  (CoMKorypAe),  Slliptoapialia,  Sao,  Jn»- 
tuUtu,  Hydneepkaltu,  and  Agmthu.  These  primordial  tr3olrit« 
have  a  peculiar  &ciea  of  their  own  dependent  on  the  mnitipUcatioa 
of  their  thoracic  aegmenta  and  the  diminntion  of  their  caudal  iliicU 
or  pygidium. 

One  of  the  "  primordial "  or  TTpper  Cambrian  IViloUtea  of  Ihi 
genua  Sao,  a  fonn  not  foond  as  yet  elaewhen  in  the  world,  baa 
afforded  U.  Burande  a  fine  illastration  of  the  jnetamorphoaia  of 
these  creatniea,  for  he  haa  tisced  them  tlirongfa  no  leaa  than  twen^ 
stages  of  their  developmenb  A  few  of  Uieae  changes  baTe  ben 
selected  for  representation  in  the  accompanying  figores,  Uut  the 


pragnun.  6,  e,  the  bodf 
rchiped ;  In  llw  Hagt  tf 

ibi'  rall-gton  tnlnul. 


reader  may  leam  the  gradaal  manner  in  which  different  segments  of 
the  body  and  the  eyes  make  their  appearance,  IMien  we  reflect  on 
the  altered  and  crystalline  condition  usually  belonging  to  rocks  of 

•  I^nllHe  cntte  tea  DipOU  Shiriaa  de  Bohime  et  de  Scou^naTte. 
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this  age,  and  bow  devoid  of  life  tbey  are  for  the  most  part  in  North 
Wales,  Ireland,  and  Shropshire,  the  information  respecting  such 
minute  details  of  the  Natural  History  of  these  crustaceans,  as  is  sup- 
plied by  the  Bohemian  strata,  may  well  excite  our  astonishment,  and 
may  reasonably  lead  us  to  indulge  a  hope  that  geologists  may  one 
day  gain  an  insight  into  the  condition  of  the  planet  and  its  inhabit- 
ants at  eras  long  antecedent  to  the  Cambrian ;  for  those  areas  which 
have  been  subjected  to  a  scrutiny  as  rigorous  as  North  Wales  and 
Bohemia  form  truly  insignificant  spots  on  a  map  of  the  whole  globe. 

In  Bohemia  the  primordial  fauna  of  Barrande  derived  its  impor- 

^  tance  exclusively  from  its  numerous  and  peculiar  trilobites.     Besides 

these,  however,  the  same  ancient  schists  have  yielded  two  genera  of 

brachiopods,  Orthis  and  Orbicula,  a  pteropod  of  the  genus  Theca^ 

and  four  echinoderms  of  the  Cystidean  family. 

All  the  Bohemian  species  differ  as  yet  from  any  found  in  England, 
which  may  be  due  entirely  to  the  influence  of  geographical  causes. 
It  seems,  nevertheless,  to  confirm  the  view  here  taken,  of  the  "  pri- 
mordial zone  "  being  characterized  by  fossils  distinguishable  from  the 
whole  Lower  Silurian  group ;  because  the  other  and  higher  Silurian 
formations  of  Barrande  have  each  of  them  several  species  in  common 
with  the  successive  subdivisions  of  the  British  series. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — ^The  Upper  Cambrian  beds  of  North  Wales 
are  represented  in  Sweden  by  strata,  the  fossils  of  which  have  been 
described  by  a  most  able  naturalist,  M.  Angelin,  in  his  *'  Palffionto- 
logica  Suecica  (1856-'4)".  The  "alum-schists,"  as  they  are  called 
in  Sweden,  resting  on  a  fucoid-sandstone,  contain  trilobites  belonging 
to  the  genera  Parcidoxides,  Olenus,  AgnostuSj  and  others,  some  of 
which  present  rudimentary  forms,  like  the  genus  last  mentioned, 
without  eyes,  and  with  the  body  segments  scarcely  developed,  and 
others  again  have  the  number  of  segments  excessively  multiplied, 
as  in  Paradoxides.  These  peculiarities  agree  with  the  characters 
of  the  crustaceans  met  with  in  the  Upper  Cambrian  strata,  before 
mentioned. 

The  Swedish  rocks  have  also  yielded  crustaceans  of  the  fomily 
CytherinidoBy  and  among  the  mollusca  a  small  species  of  Orthoceraa^ 
the  only  primordial  cephalopod  yet  known,  and  also  a  Graptolite, 
together  with  most  of  the  fossil  forms  discovered  by  Barrande  in  the 
Bohemian  strata  of  the  same  age. 

United  States  and  Canada, — In  the  table  at  p.  570, 1  have  already 
pointed  out  the  relative  position  of  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  which 
has  long  been  supposed  to  be  the  lowest  fossiliferous  formation  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  The  late  Dr.  Dale  Owen  published  in 
1852  a  graphic  sketch,  in  his  survey  of  Wisconsin,  of  the  lowest 
sedimentary  rocks  near  the  head-waters  of  the  Mississippi,  lying  at 
the  base  of  the  whole  Silurian  series.  They  are  many  hundred  feet  - 
thick,  and  for  the  most  part  similar  in  character  to  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone above  described,  but  including  in  their  upper  portions  interca- 
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htod  bsnds  of  magnediD  fimeBtone,  and  in  their  lower  M>me  ugOIft- 

oaons  beds.     Among  the  ahelb  of  tiieoe  strata  &re  spetnes  of  Zu^kIb 

and  OrlUt,  and  lerflTal  triktbhea  of  the  new  genua  Diidoe^ataUu 

(fig.  671).    Tliese  rocks,  occorring  in  Iow% 

Ifti  *n. '  'Wiaconain,  and  Minnesota,  seem  destined 

hereafter  to  throw  great  light  on  the  atito 

of  organic  life  in  the  Cambrian    period. 

Sis  beda  contuning  tnlobitei,  a^tarated  bj 

BtTsta  from  10  to  ISO  feet  thick,  are  alnad^ 

enumerated. 

I  have  seen  the  Potedam  saodatone  oa  , 
the  banka  of  the  St.  Lawrence  in  Canada, 
and  on  the  botdera  of  Lake  CliainiAnii, 
where,  as  at  KeesriBe,  it  is  a  white  qnarti- 
Ose  fine-grained  grit,  almost  paamng  into 
qnaitiito.     It   is  divided  into   horiiontal 

.   ripplft-marked  beds,  very  like  those  of  tite 

la'^^OmM  ^■'"g"'<^  fliga  of  Britun,  and  replete  with  ■ 
.    .  luB   Bw^'W*  em^  ronnd'^luqwd  LtTiffula   {OboMla  of 

r  ISuiS-*'^'"*"'^  BiDinga),  in  anch  nnmbera  as  to  divide  the 
rock  into  parallel  planes,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  do  the  scales  of  mica  in  some  micaceous  sandstones.  Hua 
formation,  as  wo  learn  from  Sir  W.  Logan,  is  700  feet  thick  in  Ckiw 
da ;  the  lower  portion  consisting  of  a  conglomerate  with  qoaiti  peb- 
bles ;  the  upper  part  of  sandstone  containing  fiicoids,  and  porforated 
by  small  vortical  holes,  which  are  very  characteristic  of  the  rock,  and 
^pear  to  have  been  made  by  annelids  (Seolilkus  Untaris). 

On  the  banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  near  Beauhaniois  and  elsewhere, 
many  fossil  footprints  have  been  observed  on  the  surface  of  its  rippled 
layers.  These  impressions  were  first  noticed  hy  Mr.  Abraltam,  of 
Montreal,  in  1847,  and  were  supposed  to  be  tracks  of  a  tortoise ;  bat 
Sir  W.  Logan  brought  in  1851  some  of  the  slabs  to  London,  together 
with  numerous  casts  of  other  slabs,  enabling  Professor  Owen  to  cor- 
rect the  idea  first  entertained,  and  to  decide  that  thej  were  not  dne 
to  a  chelonian,  nor,  as  he  imagines,  to  any  vertebrate  eresture.  The 
Professor  inclines  to  the  belief  that  tbej  arc  the  trails  of  more  than 
one  species  of  articulate  animal,  probably  allied  to  the  King  Crab,  or  , 
Limvlus.  Between  the  two  rows  of  foot-traeks  runs  an  impresaed 
median  line  or  ebaonel,  supposed  by  the  Professor  to  have  been  made 
by  a  caudal  append^e  rather  than  by  a  prominent  part  of  the  trunk. 
Some  individuals  appear  to  have  had  three,  and  others  five  pairs,  of 
limbs  used  for  locomotion.  The  width  of  the  tracks  between  the 
ontennost  impressions  varies  from  3^  to  5^  inches,  which  would 
imply  a  creature  of  much  larger  dimensions  than  any  organic  body 
yet  obtained  from  strata  of  such  antiquity.  In  this  respect  they  agree 
with  the  gigantic  Eurypteridce,  detected  in  the  Lowest  Devonifm 
and  nppermost  Silurian  rocks.      Their  size  alone  is  important,  oa 
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warning  us  of  the  danger  of  drawing  any  inference  from  mere  negative 
evidence,  as  to  the  extreme  poverty  of  the  famia  of  the  earlier  seas. 

Recent  investigations  by  the  naturalists  of  the  Canadian  survey 
have  rendered  it  certain  that  below  the  level  of  the  Potsdam  sand- 
stone there  are  slates  and  schists  extending  from  New  York  to  New- 
foundland, occupied  by  a  series  of  trilobitic  forms  similar  in  genera 
though  not  in  species  to  those  found  in  the  European  Upper  Cambrian 
strata. 

Quebec  Group, — ^The  Dikelocephalus  above  mentioned  is  one  of 
the  most  striking  fossils  found  in  the  limestones  of  Quebec,  which 
have  recently  attracted  much  attention.  But  there  seems  in  these 
limestones  to  be  a  mixed  faxmsi,  which  renders  it  probable  that  the 
Quebec  group,  as  defined  by  Sir  W.  Logan  and  Mr.  E.  Billings,  is  the 
representative  of  our  Lower  Llandcilo  (Arenig)  and  Tremadoc  groups 
united.  The  characteristic  graptolites  lie  in  the  upper  portion,  and 
are  identical  with  those  of  Skiddaw ;  and  the  mixture  of  primordial 
and  Lower  Silurian  genera  in  the  lower  portion  exactly  reminds  us  of 
the  similar  mixture  in  the  Tremadoc  slate,  while,  according  to  Mr. 
Billings,  there  are  many  species  identical  with  those  of  the  calciferous 
sand-rock,  the  formation  which  immediately  overlies  the  Potsdam 
sandstone  and  passes  down  into  it  imperceptibly. 

ffuronian  Series, — Next  below  the  Upper  Cambrian  occur  strata 
called  the  Huronian  by  Sir  W.  Logan,  which  are  of  vast  thickness, 
consisting  chiefly  of  quartzite,  with  great  masses  of  greenish  chloritic 
slate,  which  sometimes  include  pebbles  of  crystalline  rocks  derived 
from  the  Laurentian  formation,  next  to  be  described.  Limestones 
are  rare  in  this  series,  but  one  band  of  300  feet  in  thickness  has  been 
traced  for  considerable  distances  to  the  north  of  Lake  Huron.  Beds 
of  greenstone  are  intercalated  conformably  with  the  quartzose  and 
argillaceous  members  of  this  series.  No  organic  remains  have  yet 
been  found  in  any  of  the  beds ;  and  whether  they  may  be  altered 
Lower  Cambrian  or  some  still  older  sedimentary  formation  in  a  semi- 
metamorphic  state  is  uncertain.  The  Huronian  strata  are  about 
18,000  feet  thick,  and  rest  unconformably  on  the  Laurentian,  next  to 
be  described. 

LAURENTIAN   BOCKS. 

In  the  course  of  the  geological  survey  carried  on  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Sir  W.  E.  Logan,  it  has  been  shown  that,  northward  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence,  there  is  a  vast  series  of  crystalline  rocks  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  quartzite,  and  limestone,  more  than  30,000  feet  in  thick- 
ness, which  have  been  called  Laurentian,  and  which  are  already 
known  to  occupy  an  area  of  about  200,000  square  miles.  They  are 
not  only  more  ancient  than  the  fossiliferous  Cambrian  formations 
above  described,  but  are  older  than  the  Huroni^i  last  mentioned,  and 
had  undergone  great  disturbing  movements  before  the  Potsdam  sand- 
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stone  and  the  other  ^^  primordial  **  rocks  were  formed.  Hie  older 
half  of  this  Lanrentian  series  is  onconformable  to  the  newer  portkni 
of  the  same. 

Upper  LaurmUan  or  Labrador ^  Series, — ^The  Upper  Gronp,  moie 
than  10,000  feet  thich,  consists  of  stratified  crystalline  rocbi  in  which 
no  oiganic  remains  have  yet  been  found.  They  consist  in  great  part 
of  felspars,  which  vary  in  composition  from  anorthite  to  andesinei  or 
from  those  kinds  in  which  there  is  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  potaah 
and  soda  to  those  in  which  there  is  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of  theae 
alkalies,  the  soda  preponderating  greatly.  These  felsparites  sometimeB 
form  moontain  masses  almost  without  any  admixture  of  other  minemb ; 
but  at  other  times  they  include  pyroxene,  which  passes  into  hyper- 
sthene.  They  are  often  granitoid  in  structure,  (hie  of  the  Tarietiea 
is  the  same  as  the  opalescent  labradorite  rock  of  Labrador.  The  Adi» 
rondack  Mountiuns  in  the  State  of  New  York  are  referred  to  the  same 
series,  and  it  is  conjectured  thiit  the  hypersthene  rocks  of  Skye,  which 
resemble  this  formation  in  mineral  character,  may  be  of  the  same  geo- 
logical age. 

Lower  Laurentian. — ^This  series,  about  20,000  feet  in  thickness,  is^ 
as  before  stated,  unconformable  to  that  last  mentioned ;  it  consistB  in 
great  part  of  gneiss  of  a  reddish  tint  with  orthodase  felspar.  Beds  of 
nearly  pure  quartz,  from  400  to  600  feet  thick,  occur  in  some  plaeea. 
Homblendic  and  micaceous  schists  are  often  interstratified,  and  beds 
of  limestone  usually  crystalline. 

There  are  several  of  these  limestones  which  have  been  traced  to 
great  distances,  and  one  of  them  is  from  700  to  1500  feet  thick.  In 
the  most  massive  of  them  Sir  W,  Logan  observed  in  1859  what  he 
considered  to  be  an  organic  body  much  resembling  the  Silurian  fossil 
called  Stromatopora  rugosa.  It  had  been  obtained  the  year  before  by 
Mr.  J.  McCulloch  at  the  Grand  Calamet  on  the  river  Ottawa.  This 
fossil  was  examined  in  1864  by  Dr.  Dawson  of  Montreal,  who  detected 
in  it,  by  aid  of  the  microscope,  the  distinct  structure  of  a  Rhizopod  or 
Forarainifer.  Dr.  Carpenter  and  Pro£  T.  Rupert  Jones  have  since 
confirmed  this  opinion,  comparing  the  structure  to  that  of  the  well- 
known  nummulitc.  It  appears  to  have  grown  one  layer  over  another, 
and  to  have  formed  reefs  of  limestone  as  do  the  living  coral-building 
polyp  animals.  Parts  of  the  original  skeleton,  consisting  of  carbonate 
of  Ume,  are  still  preserved ;  while  certain  interspaces  in  the  calcareous 
fossil  have  been  filled  up  with  serpentine  and  white  augite.  On  thi* 
oldest  of  known  organic  remains  Dr.  Dawson  has  conferred  the  name 
of  Eozoon  Canademe  ;  its  antiquity  is  such  that  the  distance  of  time 
which  separated  it  from  the  Upper  Cambrian  period,  or  that  of  the 
Potsdam  sandstone,  may,  says  Sir  W.  Logan,  be  equal  to  the  time 
which  elapsed  between  the  Potsdam  sandstone  and  the  nummulitic 
limestones  of  the  Tertiary  period.  The  Laurentian  and  Huronian 
rocks  united  are  about  50,000  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  Lower  Lauren- 
tian was  disturbed  before  the  newer  series  was  deposited.     We  may 
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naturally  expect  that  other  proofs  of  unconformability  -will  hereafter  be 
detected  at  more  than  one  point  in  so  vast  a  succession  of  strata. 

The  mineral  character  of  the  Upper  Laurentian  differs,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  that  of  the  Lower,  and  the  pebbles  of  gneiss  in  the  Huronian 
conglomerates  are  thought  to  prove  that  the  Laurentian  strata  were 
already  in  a  metamorphic  state  before  they  were  broken  up  to  supply 
materials  for  the  Huronian.  Even  if  we  had  not  discovered  the 
Eozoon,  we  might  fisdrly  have  inferred  from  analogy  that  as  the  quartz- 
ites  were  once  beds  of  sand,  and  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  derived 
from  shales  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  so  the  calcareous  masses,  from 
400  to  1000  feet  and  more  in  thickness,  were  originally  of  organic 
origin.  This  is  now  generally  believed  to  have  been  the  case  with  the 
Silurian,  Devonian,  Carboniferous,  Oolitic,  and  Cretaceous  limestones 
and  those  nummulitic  rocks  of  tertiary  date  which  bear  the  closest 
affinity  to  the  Eozoon  reefs  of  the  Lower  Laurentian.  The  oldest 
stratified  rock  in  Scotland  is  that  called  by  Sir  R.  Murchison  "  the 
fundamental  goeiss,"  which  forms  the  whole  of  the  Island  of  Lewis  in 
the  Hebrides,  On  this  gneiss,  in  parts  of  the  Western  Highlands,  the 
Lower  Cambrian  and  various  metamorphic  rocks  rest  unconformably. 
It  is  conjectured  that  this  ancient  gneiss  of  Scotland  may  correspond 
in  date  with  part  of  the  great  Laurentian  group  of  North  America. 

ON   THE    ABSENCE    OF   VEBTEBRATA   IN   ROCKS    BELOW   THE    UPPER 

SILURIAN. 

Supposed  Period  of  Invertebrate  Animals, — ^We  have  seen  that  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  Silurian  system  a  bone-bed  occurs  near  Ludlow, 
in  which  the  remains  of  fish  are  abundant,  and  amongst  them  some 
of  highly  organized  structure,  referred  to  the  genera  Onchus  and 
Pteraspis.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  R.  Murchison  for  having  first 
announced,  in  1840,  the  discovery  of  these  ichthyolites,  and  he  then 
spoke  of  them  as  **  the  most  ancient  beings  of  their  class.*'  In  the 
third  edition  of  his  classical  work,*  he  has  reverted  to  the  opinion 
formerly  expressed  by  him,  observing  that  the  active  researches  of  the 
last  twenty  years  in  Europe  and  America  '^  had  failed  to  modify  that 
generalization."  He  also  adds :  "  The  Silurian  system  therefoi*e  may 
be  regarded  as  representing  a  long  period  in  which  no  vertebrated 
animals  had  been  called  into  existence." 

In  the  same  year  (1859)  in  which  this  remark  was  hazarded,  the 
discovery  of  the  Pteraspis,  mentioned  by  us  at  p.  555y  in  the  Lower 
Ludlow  rocks,  carried  back  our  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  fish  one 
step  farther  into  the  history  of  the  past.  But  it  is  still  a  fact  well 
worthy  of  notice,  that  no  remtdns  of  vertebrata  have  yet  been  met  with 
in  any  strata  older  than  the  Lower  Ludlow. 

When  we  reflect  on  the  hundreds  of  Mollusks,  Echinoderms,  Trilo- 

*  ^uria,  p.  268,  1869. 
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lately  Conlii  and  oUier  fonilt  already  obtained  from  more  ""^fiit 
Silorian  formationa^  Upp^i  Middle,  and  Lower,  we  maj  well  aak 
wliedier  any  set  of  foeailiferoiiB  roda  newer  in  the  aeries  were  ever 
atndied  with  equal  diligence  and  over  so  vast  an  area  without  yieldiii^ 
a  single  ichthyolite. 

Yet  we  ongfat  to  hesitate  before  we  accept,  even  on  soch  endeiiiOi^ 
so  sweeping  a  conclusion,  as  that  the  globe,  for  ages  after  it 
inhabited  by  all  the  great  classes  of  invertebrata,  remained  wholly 
tenanted  by  vertebrate  animals.  In  the  first  place,  we  most  remember 
that  we  have  detected  no  insects,  or  landnsheUs,  or  freshwater  pnfaiKHH 
iferons  mollnsks,  or  terrestrial  crustaceans,  or  plants  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  fucoids),  in  rocbi  below  the  Upper  Silurian.  Their  abaenoe 
may  admit  of  explanation,  by  supposing  almost  all  the  deposits  (^thaft 
era  hitherto  examined  to  have  been  formed  in  seas  far  from  land  or 
beyond  the  influence  of  rivers.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a  shallow* 
wiUer  or  even  a  littoral  deposit  may  have  been  met  witb  in  North 
Wales  or  NortJi  America ;  but,  speaking  generally,  the  Siluriaii  do- 
posits,  as  at  present  known,  have  certainly  a  more  pelagic  character 
tiian  any  other  of  equal  extent  and  thickness. 

It  is  a  curious  &ct,  and  not  perhaps  a  mere  fortuitous  coincidence^ 
that  the  only  stratum  in  which  land-plants  occur  is  also  the  only  one 
which  has  yielded  the  remains  of  fish  in  any  considerable  abundance. 
Bone-beds  in  general,  such  as  that  of  the  uppermost  Trias  at  Bristol 
and  Stuttgart,  or  that  of  the  Carboniferous  Limestone  near  Bristol 
and  Armagh,  or,  lastly,  that  of  the  "  Upper  Ludlow,"  are  remarkable 
for  containing  teeth  and  bones,  much  rolled,  and  implying  transporta- 
tion from  a  distance.  The  association  of  the  sporangia  of  Lycopodi- 
acesB  (sec  p.  552)  with  the  Ludlow  fish-bones  shows  that  plants  had 
been  washed  from  some  dry  land  then  existing,  and  had  been  drifted 
into  a  common  submarine  receptacle  with  the  bones ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  globe  fish  occur  in  the  greatest 
numbers  at  the  junction  of  rivers  with  the  sea,  AMicre  the  Upper 
Ludlow  is  devoid  of  plants,  as  is  usually  the  case,  it  is  as  destitute  of 
ichthyolites  as  are  the  Wenlock  or  Llandeilo  beds. 

It  has  been  suggested  in  explanation,  that  Cephalopoda  were  so 
abundant  in  the  Silurian  period  that  they  may  have  discharged  tbe 
functions  of  fish ;  to  which  we  may  reply  that  both  classes  coexisted 
in  the  Upper  Silurian  period,  and  both  of  them  swarmed  together  in 
the  Carboniferous  and  Liassic  seas,  as  they  do  now  in  certain  parts  of 
the  ocean.  We  may  also  remark  that  we  are  too  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  distribution  of  scattered  bones  and  teeth  or  tbe 
skeletons  of  dead  fish  on  the  fioor  of  the  existing  ocean,  to  have  a  right 
to  theorize  with  confidence  on  the  absence  of  such  relics  over  wide 
spaces  at  any  former  era. 

They  who  in  our  own  times  have  explored  the  bed  of  the  sea  in* 
form  us  that  it  is  in  general  as  barren  of  vertebrate  remains  as  the 
soil  of  a  forest  on  which  thousands  of  mammalia  and  reptiles  have 
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flourished  for  centuries.  In  the  summer  of  1850,  Prof.  E.  Forbes  and 
Mr.  McAndrew  dredged  the  bed  of  the  British  seas  from  the  Isle  of 
Portland  to  the  Land's  End  in  Cornwall,  and  thence  again  to  Shet- 
land, recording  and  tabulating  the  numbers  of  the  various  organic 
bodies  brought  up  by  them  in  the  course  of  140  distinct  dredgings, 
made  at  different  distances  from  the  shore,  some  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
others  forty  miles  distant.  The  list  of  species  of  marine  invertebrate 
animals,  whether  Radiata,  Mollusca,  or  Articulata,  was  very  great,  and 
the  number  of  individuals  enormous ;  but  the  only  instances  of  verte- 
brate animals  consisted  of  a  few  ear-bones,  and  two  or  three  vertebr» 
of  fish,  in  all  not  above  six  relics. 

It  is  still  more  extraordinary  that  Mr.  McAndrew  should  have 
dredged  the  great  "Ling  Banks"  or  cod-fishery  grounds  off  the 
Shetland  Islands  for  shells  without  obtaining  the  bones  or  teeth  of 
any  dead  fish,  although  he  sometimes  drew  up  live  fish  from  the 
mud.  This  is  the  more  singular  because  there  are  some  areas  where 
recent  fish-bones  occur  in  the  same  northern  seas  in  profusion,  as  I 
have  shown  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology "  (see  Index,  "  Vidal ")  ; 
two  bone-beds  having  been  discovered  by  British  hydrographers,  one 
in  the  Irish  Sea,  and  the  other  in  the  sea  near  the  Faroe  Isles,  the 
first  of  them  two,  and  the  other  three  and  a  half  miles  in  length, 
where  the  lead  brings  up  everywhere  the  vertebrae  of  fish  from  vari- 
ous depths  between  45  to  235  fathoms.  These  may  be  compared  to 
the  Upper  Ludlow  bone-bed  ;  and  on  the  floor  of  the  ocean  of  our 
times,  as  on  that  of  the  Silurian  epoch,  there  are  other  wide  spaces 
where  no  bones  are  imbedded  in  mud  or  sand. 

It  may  be  true,  though  it  sounds  somewhat  like  a  paradox,  that 
flsh  leave  behind  them  no  memorials  of  their  presence  in  places 
where  they  swarm  and  multiply  freely ;  whereas  currents  may  drift 
their  bones  in  great  numbers  to  regions  wholly  destitute  of  living 
flsh.  Such  a  state  of  things  would  bo  quite  analogous  to  what  takes 
place  on  the  habitable  land,  where,  instead  of  the  sur&ce  becoming 
encumbered  with  heaps  of  skeletons  of  quadrupeds,  birds,  and  land- 
reptiles,  all  solid  bony  substances  are  removed  after  death  by  chemi- 
cal processes,  or  by  the  digestive  powers  of  predaceous  beasts ;  so 
that,  if  at  some  future  period  a  geologist  should  seek  for  monuments 
of  the  former  existence  of  such  creatures,  he  must  look  anywhere 
rather  than  in  the  area  where  they  flourished.  He  must  search  for 
them  in  spots  which  were  covered  at  the  time  with  water,  and  to 
which  some  bones  or  carcases  may  have  been  occasionally  carried  by 
floods  and  permanently  buried  in  sediment. 

In  the  annexed  Table,  a  few  dates  are  set  before  the  reader  of  the 
discovery  of  different  classes  of  animals  in  ancient  rocks,  to  enable 
him  to  perceive  at  a  glance  how  gradual  has  been  our  progress  in 
tracing  back  the  signs  of  vertebrata  to  formations  of  high  antiquity. 
Such  facts  may  be  useful  in  warning  us  not  to  assume  too  hastily 
that  the  point  which  our  retrospect  may  have  reached  at  the  present 
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moment  can  be  regarded  as  &dag  the  date  of  the  fint  intfodiielkaa 
of  an  J  one  claaa  of  beings  iqpon  the  earth. 


tolef  of  ike  Ditcowery  af  dlgtntd   CloMmM  af  FouQ 

ikowimff  ike  ^radmd  Progrtee  wnade  ta  tradrng  ikem  to  Rodtt  ^ 

kigker  anitquUg, 


1798.  Upper  Eoeene. 

1818.  Lover  Oofite. 

1847.  Upper  THml 

^1781.  Upper  Eoeene. 


1889.    Lover 


Puii    (GjpnoB    oC 
martie).' 


18M. 
18U. 
18B8. 
1888. 
17ia 
1844. 
1709. 
1798. 

1828. 
1840. 
18S9. 


u 


Upper  GncBMuid. 
Upper  Oofite. 
Pcniiiaii(or 


Puis    (Gypwim    of 

maitre).* 
Isle   of   Sheppey 

WoolvidiBe^* 
Mendoo  (Fbitfe  CkkyV 
Gunbridgc' 


Tliiiriii]^ 


m 


Pemuan  (or  KapfeF&hieler). 
GubonMeroiiB  (Moontaiii  lime-  Gkagov. 

•tooeX 
Deroman. 
Upper  Lodloir. 
Lover  Lodloir. 


OdthlMM.'* 

LBdlov.» 
Lontvarduie.'* 


*  Geoige  Corier.    BuDedn  Soc  FUkm.,  xz.    Scattered  booes  bad  been  foimd 

fai  the  gypsum  some  years  before ;  bat  they  were  determined  osteologicaDy,  and 
their  true  geological  position  was  assigned  to  them  in  this  memoir. 

*  In  1818,  Cuvier,  Tisiting  the  Museum  of  Oxford,  decided  on  the  mammalMT^ 
character  of  a  jaw  from  Stonesfield.    See  abo  aboTe,  p.  408. 

*  Plieninger,  Pro£    Sec  aboye,  p.  482. 

*  X.  Darcet  discovered,  and  Lamanon  figured,  as  a  fossil  bird,  some  remains 
from  Xontmartre,  afterwards  recognized  as  such  by  CuTier  ^Ossemens  Foss.,  Art. 
"Oiseaux''). 

*  Owen,  Prof.,  GcoL  Trans.,  Second  Ser.,  vol  vL  p.  203, 1839.  The  fossil  bird  di». 
ooTcred  in  the  same  year  in  the  slates  of  Claris  in  the  Alps,  and  at  firet  referred  to 
the  chalk,  is  now  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Nummulitic  beds,  and  may  therefore 
be  of  newer  date  than  the  Sheppey  Cbiy. 

*  A  bird*s  bone  is  also  recorded  by  Mr.  Prestwich  as  having  been  found  by  M. 
de  la  Condaminc  in  the  Upper  part  of  the  Woolwich  beds.  (Quart  Geol.  Joum., 
ToL  X.  p.  157.) 

'  Early  in  1855  the  tibia  and  femur  of  a  large  bird  equalling  at  least  the  ostrich 
in  size  were  found  at  Meudon  near  Paris,  at  the  base  of  the  Plastic  Clay.  Thia 
bird,  to  which  the  name  of  Ga»(ornU  ParvnetisU  has  been  assigned,  appears,  firom 
the  Kemoirs  of  MM.  Hubert,  Lartet,  and  Owen,  to  belong  to  an  extinct  genus. 
Professor  Owen  refers  it  to  the  class  of  wading  land-birds  rather  than  to  an  aquatic 
q)ecies.    (Quart  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  xiL  p.  204,  1856.) 

*  Mr.  Louis  Barrett  found  many  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  a  bird  of  the  guU  tribe 
in  the  coproUtic  bed,  in  the  Upper  Greensand  (see  above,  p.  832). 

*  The  Arehaopteryz  macrura,  Owen,  was  determined  to  be  a  bird  by  Owen 
in  1863.  It  occurred  in  the  lithographic  stone  of  Solcnhofen,  in  which  a  single 
fisathcr,  probably  of  the  same  bird,  had  previously  been  found  (see  above,  pu 
896). 
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**  The  foBsil  momtor  of  Thormgia  {Prohroiourua  JS^)eneri,  Y.  Meyer)  was  fig- 
ured by  Spener,  of  Berlin,  in  1810.    (MisoeL  Berlin.) 

"  See  above,  p.  506. 

'*  Memorabilia  SaxonisB  Subterr.,  Ldpsic,  1709. 

"  History  of  Rutherglen,  by  Rev.  David  Urc,  1798. 

^*  Sedgwick  and  Murchison,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Ser.,  vol  iii.  p.  141,  1828. 

^  Sir  R.  Murchison.    See  above,  p.  551. 

"  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Priory,  Caerleon  (see  above,  p.  555),  found  Pteraspis  in  pres- 
ence of  Mr.  Lightbody,  F.G.S. 

OU, — ^The  evidence  derived  from  footprints,  though  often  to  be  relied  on,  is  omit- 
ted in  the  above  table,  as  being  less  exact  than  that  founded  on  bones  and  teeth. 

There  are  many  writers  still  living  who,  before  the  year  1854, 
generalized  fearlessly  on  the  non-existence  of  reptiles  in  times  ante- 
cedent to  the  Permian ;  yet  in  the  course  of  nineteen  years  they 
have  lived  to  see  the  remains  of  reptiles  of  more  than  one  family 
exhumed  from  various  parts  of  the  Carboniferous  series.  Before  the 
year  1818,  it  was  the  popular  belief  that  the  Palseotherium  of  the 
Paris  gypsum  and  its  associates  were  the  first  warm-blooded  quadru- 
peds that  ever  trod  the  surfEUse  of  this  planet  So  fixed  was  this 
idea  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  naturalists,  that,  when  at  length 
the  Stonesfield  Mammalia  were  brought  to  light,  they  were  most  un- 
willing to  renounce  their  creed.  First,  the  antiquity  of  the  rock  was 
called  in  question ;  and  then  the  mammalian  character  of  the  relics. 
But  when  at  length  all  controversy  was  set  at  rest  on  this  point,  the 
real  import  of  the  new  revelation,  as  bearing  on  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
gressive development,  was  far  from  being  duly  appreciated. 

Their  significance  arose  from  the  aid  they  afforded  us  in  estimating 
the  true  value  of  negative  evidence,  when  adduced  to  establish  the 
non-existence  of  certain  classes  of  animals  at  given  periods  of  the 
past  Every  zoologist  will  admit  that  between  the  first  creation  and 
the  final  extinction  of  any  one  of  the  oolitic  mammalia  now  known, 
whether  at  Stonesfield  or  Purbeck,  there  were  many  successive  gen- 
erations ;  and,  even  if  the  geographical  range  of  each  species  was 
very  limited  (which  we  have  no  right  to  assume),  still  there  must 
have  been  several  hundred  individuals  in  each  generation,  and  proba- 
bly when  the  species  reached  its  maximum,  several  thousands. 
When,  therefore,  we  encounter  for  the  first  time  in  1864  two  or 
three  jaws  of  Stereognathus  or  Spalacotherium^  after  countless  speci- 
mens of  MoUusca  and  Crustaccse,  and  many  insects,  fish,  and  reptiles 
had  been  previously  collected  firom  the  same  beds,  we  are  not  simply 
taught  that  these  individual  quadrupeds  flourished  at  the  eras  in 
question,  but  that  thousands,  perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  the 
same  species  peopled  the  land  without  leaving  behind  them  any  trace 
of  their  existence,  whether  in  the  shape  of  fossil  bones  or  footprints ; 
or,  if  they  left  any  traced,  these  have  eluded  a  long  and  most  labori- 
ous search. 

Moreover,  we  must  never  forget  how  many  of  the  dates  given  in 
the  above  table  (p.  588)  are  due  to  British  skill  and  energy.  Great 
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Britain  being  still  the  only  ooimtiy  in  tbe  world  in  which  mamnudiA 
have  been  fdnnd  in  ooUtic  rocbk  And  if  geology  had  been  eulfti- 
Tatcd  with  less  zeal  in  onr  island,  we  shonld  know  very  little  aa  yet 
of  two  extensive  assemblages  of  tertiary  mammalia  of  higher  antih 
qnity  than  the  fiinna  of  the  Paris  gypsnm  (already  cited  as  having 
once  laid  claim  to  be  the  earliest  that  ever  flonrished  on  the  earth) — 
namely,  first,  that  of  the  Headon  series  (see  above,  p.  284),  and,  aach 
ondly,  one  long  prior  to  it  in  date,  and  antecedent  to  the  London 
Clay,  lliis  liwt  has  already  afforded  ns  indications  of  Cheiiopterai 
Padiydermata,  and  Maisopialia  (see  p.  292).  How  then  can  we 
donbt,  if  the  globe  were  to  be  studied  with  the  same  diligence,  if  tlie 
six  great  continents,  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  and  South  Am^^^ 
and  Australia,  were  equally  well  Imown,  that  every  date  assigned  by 
us  in  the  above  Table  for  the  eariiest  recorded  appearance  of  fiah, 
reptiles,  birds,  and  mammals,  would  have  to  be  alt^ed  and  ahifked 
back  f  Nay,  if  one  other  area,  such  as  part  of  Spain,  of  the  siae  of 
England  and  Scotland,  were  subjected  to  the  same  scrutiny  (and  we 
are  still  very  imperfectly  acquainted  even  with  Great  Britain),  each 
dass  of  vertebrata  would  perhaps  recede  one  or  more  steps  ftrthcr 
back  into  the  abyss  of  time;  fish  mig^t  penetrate  into  die  Lower 
Silurian — ^reptiles  into  the  TTpper  Devonian — mammalia  into  Hie 
Lower  Trias — birds  into  the  Middle  Oolite — and,  if  we  turn  to  the 
Invertebrata,  Trilobites  and  Cephalopoda  might  descend  into  the 
Lower  Cambrian — and  Foraminifera  into  rocks  now  styled  Aaoic,  and 
older  than  the  Lower  Lanrentian. 

Yet,  after  these  and  many  more  analogous  revisions  of  the  Table, 
the  order  of  chronological  succession  in  tbe  different  classes  of  fossil 
animals  would  probably  continue  tbe  same  as  now  ; — in  other  words, 
our  success  in  tracing  back  the  remains  of  cacli  class  to  remote  eras 
would  be  tbe  greatest  in  fishes,  next  in  reptiles,  and  least  in  mamma- 
lia and  birds. 

We  have  of  late  years  acquired  striking  proofs  of  the  difficulty  of 
detecting  tbe  bones  of  man  in  those  strata  in  which  the  works  of 
his  hands  in  the  shape  of  flint  implements  abound.  Tlicre  are  also 
large  tracts  of  Eocene  rocks  very  prolific  of  shells  and  other  organ 
isms,  as  in  Belgium,  for  example,  which  have  been  diligently  studied 
for  nearly  a  century  without  yielding  a  single  bone  of  a  mammifer. 
In  the  whole  world  the  cretaceous  and  oolitic  rocks  have  eacb  of 
them  only  afibrded  as  yet  a  single  example  of  a  fossil  bird.  It  would 
almost  seem  as  if  the  higher  the  type  of  organization  the  more  pow- 
erful the  spell  required  to  evoke  the  remains  of  a  fossil  bemg  from 
its  stony  sepulchre. 

*'  Un willing  I  my  lips  unclose — 
Leave,  oh  1  leave  me  to  repose.'' 

That  we  should  meet  with  ichthyolites  more  universally  at  each 
era,  and  at  greater  depths  in  the  series,  than  any  other  class  of  fossil 
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vertebrata,  would  follow  partly  from  our  having  as  paleontologists  to 
do  cliieflj  with  strata  of  marine  origin,  and  partly  because  bones  of 
fish,  however  partial  and  capricious  their  distribution  on  the  bed  of 
the  sea,  are  nevertheless  more  easily  met  with  than  those  of  reptiles 
or  mammalia.  In  like  manner  the  extreme  rarity  of  birds  in  Recent 
and  Pliocene  strata,  even  in  those  of  freshwater  origin,  might  lead  us 
to  anticipate  that  their  remidns  would  be  obtained  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  the  older  rocks,  as  the  Table  proves  to  be  the  case— even 
in  tertiary  strata,  wherein  we  can  more  readily  find  deposits  formed 
in  lakes  and  estuaries. 

The  only  incongruity  between  the  geological  results  and  those 
which  our  dredging  experiences  might  have  led  us  to  anticipate 
h  prioriy  consists  in  the  frequency  of  fossil  reptiles,  and  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  mammalia.  It  would  appear  that  during  all  the 
secondary  periods,  not  even  excepting  the  newest  part  of  the  creta- 
ceous, there  was  a  greater  development  of  reptile  life  than  is  now  wit- 
nessed in  any  part  of  the  globe.  The  preponderance  of  this  class 
over  the  mammalia  may  have  depended  in  part  on  climatal  condi- 
tions, but  it  seems  also  clearly  to  imply  the  limited  development,  if 
not  the  total  absence,  before  the  Tertiary  period,  of  the  placental 
mammalia,  whether  terrestrial  or  aquatic,  which,  when  they  became 
dominant,  acquired  power  to  check  and  keep  down  the  class  of  verte- 
brata  nearly  allied  to  them  in  structure,  and  coming  most  directly  in 
competition  with  them  in  the  struggle  for  life.  For  notwithstanding 
the  impossibility  of  assigning  even  conjectural  limits  to  the  chrono- 
logical extension  of  each  class  of  vertebrata  as  we  trace  them  fieuther 
and  fJEurther  back  into  the  past,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  our  &ilure  to 
detect  signs  of  them  in  older  strata,  in  proportion  to  the  rank  of  their 
oiganization,  favors  the  doctrine  of  development,  or  at  least  of  the 
successive  appearance  on  the  earth  of  beings  more  and  more  highly 
organized,  culminating  at  last  in  the  advent  of  Man  himself 
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CHAPTER  XXVm. 

VOLOAiaO  BOOKS. 

Tnp  Bod»— Name,  whence  dflrired— Their  igneous  origfai  at  first  doubted — TMr 
general  appearance  and  diaracter— Volcanic  cones  and  craters,  how  formed — 
IGneral  composition  and  texture  of  Tolcanic  rodoi— Yarieties  of  tdapttt 
Hornblende  and  angite — ^bomoiphism — Rodu,  how  to  be  sto^Bed-— Banll| 
tncbyte^  greenstone,  porphyry,  scoria,  amygdaloid,  laTa,  toff— Ag^omerate  ' 
Laterite— A^thabedoal  Bst^  and  explanation  of  names  and  synonyms,  of  ndoaaio 
xodcs^Table  of  the  analyses  d  minerals  most  abondant  in  the  folcanio  and 
hypogene  rocks. 

The  aqueous  or  fosailifeioiis  rocks  having  now  been  describedi  we 
have  next  to  examine  those  which  may  be  called  volcanic,  in  the  most 
extended  sense  of  that  term.    Suppose  a  a,  in  the  annexed  diagnm. 


a.  Hypofene  foniuitloBi,  itntlfled  tad  nnttntifled. 
ft.  Aqneoai  fcrmsUoBi.  e,  Yolcanie  rocks. 

to  represent  the  crystalline  formations,  such  as  the  granitic  and  meta- 
morphic ;  b  b  the  fossilifcrous  strata ;  and  c  c  the  volcanic  rocks. 
These  last  are  sometimes  found,  as  was  explained  in  the  first  chapter, 
breaking  through  a  and  6,  sometimes  overlying  both,  and  occasionally 
alternating  with  the  strata  b  b.  They  also  are  seen,  in  some  instances, 
to  pass  insensibly  into  the  unstratified  di\'ision  of  a,  or  the  Plutonic 
rocks. 

When  geologists  first  began  to  examine  attentively  the  structure 
of  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  Europe,  they  were  almost  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  phenomena  of  existing  volcanoes.  They  found 
certain  rocks,  for  the  most  part,  without  stratification,  and  of  a  pecu- 
liar mineral  composition,  to  which  they  gave  different  names,  such  as 
basalt,  greenstone,  porphyry,  and  amygdaloid.  All  these,  which 
were  recognized  as  belonging  to  one  family,  were  called  "  trap  "  by 
Bergmann,  from  trappa,  Swedish  for  a  flight  of  steps — a  name  since 
adopted  very  generally  into  the  nomenclature  of  the  science ;  for  it 
was  observed  that  many  rocks  of  this  class  occurred  in  great  tabular 
masses  of  unequal  extent,  so  as  to  form  a  succession  of  terraces  or 
steps  on  the  sides  of  hills.  This  configuration  appears  to  be  derived 
firom  two  causes.  First,  the  abrupt  original  terminations  of  sheets  of 
melted  matter,  which  have  spread,  whether  on  the  land  or  bottom  of 
the  sea,  over  a  level  surface.     For  we  know,  in  the  case  of  lava  flow 
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ing  from  a  volcano,  that  a  stream,  when  it  has  ceased  to  flow,  and 
grown  solid,  very  commonly  ends  in  a  steep  slope,  as  at  a,  fig.  678. 
Bat,  secondly,  the  step-like  appearance 
arises  more  frequently  from  the  mode  in  Fig.  678. 

which  horizontal  masses  of  igneous  rock, 
such  Bsb  c,  intercalated  between  aqueous 
strata,  or  showers  of  volcanic  dust  and 
ashes,  have,  subsequently  to  their  origin, 
been  exposed,  at  different  heights,  by  de- 
nudation. Such  an  outline,  it  is  true,  is 
not  peculiar  to  trap  rocks ;  great  beds  of  step-iike  appeannoo  of  trap, 
limestone,  and  other  hard  kinds  of  stone, 

often  presenting  similar  terraces  and  precipices :  but  these  are  usually 
on  a  smaller  scale,  or  less  numerous,  than  the  volcanic  steps,  or  form 
less  decided  features  in  the  landscape,  as  being  less  distinct  in  strucr 
ture  and  composition  from  the  associated  rocks. 

Although  the  characters  of  trap  rocks  are  greatly  diversified,  the 
beginner  will  easily  learn  to  distinguish  them  as  a  class  from  the 
aqueous  formations.  Sometimes  they  present  themselves,  as  already 
stated,  in  tabular  masses,  which  are  not  divided  by  horizontal  planes 
of  stratification  in  the  manner  of  sedimentary  deposits.  Sometimes 
they  form  chains  of  hills  often  conical  in  shape.  Not  unfrequently 
they  are  seen  as  "  dikes  "  or  wall-like  masses,  intersecting  fossiliferous 
beds.  The  rock  is  occasionally  columnar,  the  colimins  sometimes  de- 
composing into  balls  of  various  sizes,  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet 
in  diameter.  The  decomposing  surface  very  commonly  assumes  a 
coating  of  a  rusty  iron  color,  from  the  oxidation  of  ferruginous  matter, 
so  abundant  in  the  traps  in  which  augite  or  hornblende  occur ;  or,  in 
the  felspathic  varieties  of  trap,  it  acquires  a  white  opaque  coating,  from 
the  bleaching  of  the  mineral  called  felspar.  On  examining  any  of 
these  volcanic  rocks,  where  they  have  not  suffered  disintegration,  we 
rarely  fail  to  detect  a  crystalline  arrangement  in  one  or  more  of  the 
component  minerals.  Sometimes  the  texture  of  the  mass  is  cellular  or 
porous,  or  we  perceive  that  it  has  once  been  full  of  pores  and  cells^ 
which  have  afterwards  become  filled  with  carbonate  of  lime,  or  other 
infiltrated  mineral 

Most  of  the  volcanic  rocks  produce  a  fertile  soil  by  their  disintegra- 
tion. It  seems  that  their  component  ingredients,  silica,  alumina,  lime, 
potash,  iron,  and  the  rest,  are  in  proportions  well  fitted  for  the  growth 
of  vegetation.  As  they  do  not  effervesce  with  acids,  a  deficiency  of 
calcareous  matter  might  at  first  be  suspected ;  but  although  tlu  carbon- 
ate of  lime  is  rare,  except  in  the  nodules  of  amygdaloids,  yet  it  will  be 
seen  that  lime  sometimes  enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  augite 
and  hornblende.     (See  Table,  p.  608.) 

Cones  and  Craters. — In  regions  where  the  eruption  of  volcanic  mat- 
ter has  taken  place  in  the  open  air,  and  where  the  surface  has  never 
since  been  subjected  to  great  aqueous  denudation,  cones  and  craters 
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eoDstitate  the  most  stiikiDg  pecolianty  of  thiB  daaa  of  f<»iiutioiiiL 
Many  bandredB  of  these  cones  are  seen  in  central  France,  in  the  fli^ 
dent  pronnces  of  AnyefgnCy  Yelaj,  and  Yiyania,  where  the j  obaaim^. 
for  the  most  part^  a  linear  arrangement^  and  form  chains  of  hilla. 
Ahhongh  none  of  the  emptions  hare  happened  within  the  histofieal 
era,  the  streams  of  lava  maj  still  be  traced  distmctl j  descending  from 
many  of  the  craters^  and  following  the  lowest  levels  of  the  ezistiiig 
▼aHeySi    The  orij^  of  the  cone  and  crateiH^hiqped  hiU  is  weU  mdev- 

jf§,  en. 


fivt  of  fhtdMlB  of  oltiietTolflHMM  allied  titollmtiI>oiiit^AiiY«8»^   (Bora^) 


stood,  the  growth  of  many  having  been  watched  dnrbg  volcanic  enp- 
tions.  A  chasm  or  fissore  first  opens  in  the  earth,  from  which  great 
volumes  of  steam  and  other  gases  are  evolved.  The  explosiona  are  ao 
violent  as  to  hurl  up  into  the  air  fragments  of  broken  stone,  parta  of 
which  are  shivered  into  minute  atoms.  At  the  same  time  melted 
stone  or  latfa  usually  ascends  through  the  chinmey  or  vent  by  which 
the  gases  make  their  escape.  Although  extremely  heavy,  this  lava  la 
forced  up  by  the  expansive  power  of  entangled  gaseous  fluids,  chiefly 
steam  or  aqueous  vapor,  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  water  is  made 
to  boil  over  the  edge  of  a  vessel  when  steam  has  been  generated  at 
the  bottom  by  heat.  Large  quantities  of  the  lava  are  also  shot  up 
into  the  air,  where  it  separates  into  fragments,  and  acquires  a  spongy 
texture  by  the  sudden  enlargement  of  the  included  gases,  and  thus 
forms  BcoricBy  other  portions  being  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder 
or  dust  The  showering  down  of  the  various  ejected  materials  round 
the  orifice  of  eruption  gives  rise  to  a  conical  mound,  in  which  the 
successive  envelopes  of  sand  and  scoriae  form  layers,  dipping  on  all 
sides  from  a  central  axis.  In  the  mean  time  a  hollow,  called  a  crater^ 
has  been  kept  open  in  the  middle  of  the  mound  by  the  continued 
passage  upwards  of  steam  and  other  gaseous  fluids.  The  lava  some- 
times flows  over  the  edge  of  the  crater,  and  thus  thickens  and 
strengthens  the  sides  of  the  cone ;  but  sometimes  it  breaks  down  the 
cone  on  one  side  (see  fig.  674),  and  often  flows  out  from  a  fissure  at 
the  base  of  the  hill,  or  at  some  distance  from  its  base.* 

Composition  and  ^Nomenclature. — ^Before  speaking  of  the  connection 
between  the  products  of  modem  volcanoes  and  the  rocks  usually  styled 
trappean,  and  before  describing  the  external  forms  of  both,  and  the 

*  For  a  description  and  theory  of  active  volcanoes,  see  Principles  of  Oedlogj, 
(haps.  xxiv.  et  teq,  and  zxziL 
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manner  and  position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  it  will 
be  desirable  to  treat  of  their  mineral  composition  and  names.  The 
varieties  most  frequently  spoken  of  are  basalt  and  trachyte,  to  which 
dolerite,  greenstone,  clinkstone,  and  others  might  be  added;  while 
those  founded  chiefly  on  peculiarities  of  texture,  are  porphyry,  amyg- 
daloid, lava,  volcanic  breccia  or  agglomerate,  turf,  scoriee,  and  pumice. 
It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  dl  these  are  mainly  composed  of  two 
minerals,  or  families  of  simple  minerals,  feUpar  and  hornblende  ;  but 
the  felspar  preponderates  greatly  even  in  those  rocks  to  which  the  hom- 
blendic  mineral  imparts  its  distinctive  character  and  prevailing  color. 

The  two  minerals  alluded  to  may  be  regarded  as  two  groups,  rather 
than  species.  Felspar,  for  example,  may  be,  first,  common  felspar 
(often  called  Orthoclase),  that  is  to  say,  potash-felspar,  in  which  the 
predominant  alkali  is  potash  (see  Table,  p.  608) ;  or,  secondly,  albite, 
».  e.  soda-felspar,  where  the  predominant  alkali  is  soda ;  or,  thirdly, 
Oligoclasc,  in  which  there  is  also  more  soda  than  potash,  but  which 
contains  less  silica  than  albite ;  or,  fourthly,  Labrador-felspar  (Labra- 
dorite),  which  differs  not  only  in  its  iridescent  hues  and  cleavage,  but 
also  in  containing  less  silica  than  albite,  and  in  having  lime  in  its 
base.  Anorthite,  so  called  from  the  oblique  interfacial  angles  of  its 
rhomboidal  prisms,  is  nearly  allied  in  composition  with  Labradorite. 
As  to  "  glassy  felspar "  and  "  compact  felspar,"  they  cannot  rank  as 
varieties  of  equal  importance,  for  both  the  albitic  and  common  felspar 
appear  sometimes  in  transparent  or  gUusy  crystals ;  and  compact  fel- 
spar, or  petrosilex,  is  a  compound  of  a  less  definite  nature,  sometimes 
containing  largely  both  soda  and  potash.  It  might  be  called  a  fel- 
spathic  paste,  being  the  residuary  matter  after  portions  of  the  original 
matrix  have  crystallized.  Recent  analysis  has  shown  that  all  the 
varieties  of  felspar  may  contain  both  potash  and  soda,  although  in 
some  of  them  the  potash,  and  in  others  the  soda,  greatly  prevails. 

The  homblendic  group  consists  principally  of  two  varieties;  first, 
hornblende,  and,  secondly,  augite,  which  were  once  regarded  as  very 
distinct,  although  now  some  eminent  mineralogists  are  in  doubt 
whether  they  are  not  one  and  the  same  mineral,  differing  only  as  one 
crystalline  form  of  native  sulphur  differs  from  another. 

'  The  history  of  the  changes  of  opinion  on  this  point  is  curious  and 
instructive.  Werner  first  distinguished  augite  from  hornblende ;  and 
his  proposal  to  separate  them  obtained  afterwards  the  sanction  of 
Haily,  Mohs,  and  other  celebrated  mineralogists.  It  was  agreed  that 
the  form  of  the  crystals  of  the  two  species  were  different,  and  their 
structure  as  shown  by  cleavage,  that  is  to  say,  by  breaking  or  cleaving 
the  mineral  with  a  chisel,  or  a  blow  of  the  hammer,  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  yields  most  readily.  It  was  abo  found  by  analysis  that 
augite  usually  contained  more  lime,  less  alumina,  and  no  fluoric  acid ; 
which  last,  though  not  always  found  in  hornblende,  often  enters  into 
its  composition  in  minute  quantity.  In  addition  to  these  characters, 
it  was  remarked  as  a  geological  fact,  that  augite  and  hornblende  are 
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Teiy  rarely  asBockted  togefiher  in  the  same  rock;  and  tiiat  nbfln  tUi 
Lappeued,  as  in  some  lavas  of  modem  date,  the  hornblende  ooeoim  in 
the  mass  of  the  rock,  where  crystallization  may  hare  taken  plaee  mon 
slowly,  while  the  an^te  merely  lines  cavities  where  the  crystala  mt^ 
have  been  produced  rapidly.  It  was  also  remarked,  that  in  tlie  ayiK 
talline  slags  of  fnmaces^  an^tic  forms  were  frequcDt,  the  homhleDdie 
entirely  absent;  hence  it  was  conjectured  that  hornblende  mifj^be 
the  r^olt  of  slow,  and  aa^te  of  rapid  cooling.  Thb  view  was  con- 
firmed by  the  fiict^  that  Mitscheilich  and  Berthier  were  able  to  nudOB 
angite  artificially,  but  coold  never  succeed  in  forming  homblendflu 
Lastly,  Gustavus  Rose  fused  a  mass  of  hornblende  in  a  poroelaiii  fin^ 
nace,  and  foubd  that  it  did  not,  on  cooling,  assume  its  previous  ahaps^ 
but  invariably  took  that  of  angite.  The  same  mineralogist  obaerred 
certain  crystals  in  rocks  from  Siberia  which  presented  a  hornblende 
eleavage^  while  they  had  the  external  form  of  an^te. 

If,  from  these  data,  it  is  inferred  that  the  same  substance  may 
assume  the  crystalline  forms  of  hombleude  or  angite  indifferently, 
according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  cooling  of  the  melted  maas^  it  k 
nevertheless  certun  that  the  variety  commonly  called  angite,  and 
recognized  by  a  peculiar  crystalline  form,  has  usually  more  lime  in  it, 
and  less  alumina,  than  that  called  hornblende,  although  the  quantitiea 
of  these  elements  do  not  seem  to  be  always  the  same.  Unquestionably 
the  facts  and  experiments  above  mentioned  show  the  very  near  afBnity 
of  hornblende  and  augite ;  but  even  the  convertibility  of  one  into  the 
other,  by  melting  and  rcciystallizing,  does  not  perhaps  demonstrate 
their  absolute  identity-  For  there  is  often  some  portion  of  the  mate- 
rials in  a  crystal  which  are  not  in  perfect  chemical  combination  with 
the  rest.  Carbonate  of  lime,  for  example,  sometimes  carries  with  it  a 
considerable  quantity  of  silex  into  its  own  form  of  crystal,  the  silex 
being  mechanically  mixed  as  sand,  and  yet  not  preventing  the  car- 
bonate of  lime  from  assuming  the  form  proper  to  it.  This  is  an  ex- 
treme case,  but  in  many  others  some  one  or  more  of  the  ingredients 
in  a  crystal  may  be  excluded  from  perfect  chemical  union ;  and  after 
fusion,  when  the  mass  recrystallize^»,  the  same  elements  may  combine 
perfectly  or  in  new  proportions,  and  thus  a  new  mineral  may  be  pro- 
duced. Or  some  one  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
oxygen  for  example,  may,  when  the  melted  matter  reconsolidates, 
combine  with  some  one  of  the  component  elements. 

The  different  quantity  of  the  impurities  or  refuse  above  alluded  to, 
which  may  occur  in  all  but  the  most  transparent  and  perfect  crystals, 
may  partly  explain  the  discordant  results  at  which  experienced  chem- 
ists have  arrived  in  their  analysis  of  the  same  mineral.  For  the  reader 
will  find  that  crystals  of  a  mineral  detennined  to  be  the  same  by  physi- 
cal characters,  crystalline  form,  and  optical  properties,  have  often  been 
declared  by  skilful  analyzers  to  be  composed  of  distinct  elements. 
(See  the  table  at  p.  608.)  This  disagreement  seemed  at  first  subver- 
sive of  the  atomic  theory,  or  the  doctrine  that  there  is  a  fixed  and 
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constant  relation  between  the  crystalline  form  and  structure  of  a 
mineral  and  its  chemical  composition.  The  apparent  anomaly,  how- 
ever, which  threatened  to  throw  the  whole  science  of  mineralogy  into 
confusion,  was  in  a  great  degree  reconciled  to  fixed  principles  by  the 
discoveries  of  Professor  Mitscherlich  at  Berlin,  who  ascertained  that 
the  composition  of  the  minerals  which  had  appeared  so  variable,  was 
governed  by  a  general  law,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  isomorphism 
(from  laogy  isoSy  equa],  and  iwp<t>i]y  morphea  form).  According  to  this 
law,  the  ingredients  of  a  given  species  of  mineral  are  not  absolutely 
fixed  as  to  their  kind  and  quality ;  but  one  ingredient  may  be  replaced 
by  an  equivalent  portion  of  some  analogous  ingredient.  Thus,  in 
augite,  the  lime  may  be  in  part  replaced  by  portions  of  protoxide  of 
iron,  or  of  manganese,  while  the  form  of  the  crystal,  and  the  angle  of 
its  cleavage  planes,  remain  the  same.  These  vicarious  substitutions, 
however,  of  particular  elements  cannot  exceed  certain  defined  limits. 

Pyroxene^  a  name  of  Hatty's,  is  often  used  for  augite  in  descriptions 
of  volcanic  rocks.  It  is  properly,  according  to  M.  Delesse,  a  general 
name,  under  which  Augite,  Diallage,  and  Hypersthene  may  be  united, 
for  these  three  are  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  mineral  species,  hav- 
ing the  same  chemical  formula  with  variable  bases. 

Amphihole  is  in  like  manner  a  general  term  under  which  Hornblende 
and  Actinolite  may  be  united. 

Having  been  led  into  this  digression  on  some  recent  steps  made  in 
the  progress  of  mineralogy,  I  may  here  observe  that  the  geological 
student  must  endeavor  as  soon  as  possible  to  familiarize  himself  with 
the  characters  of  five  at  least  of  the  most  abundant  simple  minerals  of 
which  rocks  are  composed.  These  are  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  carbonate  of  lime.  This  knowledge  cannot  be  acquired 
from  books,  but  requires  personal  inspection,  and  the  aid  of  a  teacher. 
It  is  well  to  accustom  the  eye  to  know  the  appearance  of  r6ck8  under 
the  lens.  To  learn  to  distinguish  felspar  from  quartz  is  the  most  im- 
portant step  to  be  first  aimed  at  In  general  we  may  know  the  fel- 
spar because  it  can  be  scratched  with  the  point  of  a  knife,  whereas 
the  quartz,  from  its  extreme  hardness,  receives  no  impression.  K  both 
minerals  are  crystalline,  the  felspar  may  be  known  by  its  lamellar,  and 
the  quartz  by  its  glass-like  fracture ;  but  when  they  occur  in  a  granu- 
lar or  uncrystallized  state,  the  young  geologist  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged if,  after  considerable  practice,  he  often  fails  to  distinguish 
them  by  the  eye  alone.  If  the  felspar  is  granular,  the  blow-pipe  may 
be  used,  for  the  edges  of  th^  grains  can  be  rounded  in  the  fiame, 
whereas  those  of  qiuirtz  are  infusible.  In  order  to  detect  the  varieties 
of  felspar  above  enumerated,  and  to  distinguish  hornblende  from 
augite,  the  reflecting  goniometer  will  often  be  useful,  enabling  the 
mineralogist  to  ascertain  the  angle  of  cleavage  and  shape  of  the 
crystal 

The  external  characters  and  composition  of  the  felspars  are  extreme- 
ly different  from  those  of  augite  or  hornblende ;  so  that  the  volcanic 
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lodn  in  wbicb  cither  of  these  minerals  play  a  eon^icaoos  pirt  ma 
easily  recognisable.    But  there  are  mixtures  of  the  two  element  bi 
trery  different  proportions^  the  mass  being  sometimes  ezduirfTely  oom. 
posed  of  felspar,  and  at  other  times  kigely  of  augite.     Between^^ 
two  extremes  there  is  almost  ereiy  intermediate  gradation  •  yet  c» 
tain  compounds  prevail  so  extensiyely  in  nature,  and  preserve  m  nmok 
uniformity  of  aspect  and  composition,  that  it  is  usefiil  in  geoloirr  to 
regard  tiiem  as  distinct  rocks,  and  to  assign  names  to  them,  imS 
basalt)  greenstone,  trachyte,  and  others  presently  to  be  mentdoned.    ** 
^om/^.— As  an  example  of  rocks  in  which  augite  is  a  conapicoo^ 
ingredient^  basalt  may  first  be  mentioned.    Although  we  aie  m 
fiimiliar  witii  this  term  than  with  that  of  any  other  kind  of  tnm.  iTw 
dlfScult  to  define  it,  the  name  having  been  used  so  comprehe^iTelT 
and  sometimes  so  vaguely.    It  has  been  generally  applied  to  a^^D 
rock  of  a  black,  bluish,  or  leaden-gray  color,  having  a  nnifonn  ^S 
compact  texture.    Most  strictly,  it  consists  of  an  intimate  miztnn  €£ 
felspar,  augite,  and  iron,  to  which  a  mineral  of  an  olive-green  color 
called  olivine,  is  often  superadded,  in  distinct  grains  or  nodnlar  ' 

The  iron  is  usually  magnetic  (oxydulated  iron),  and  is  often  ^ 
panied  by  another  metal,  titanium.    The  term  ^Dolerite**  i^  n^^ 
much  used  for  this  rock,  when  the  felspar  is  of  the  variety  called 


radorite,  as  in  the  lavas  of  Etna.  Basalt,  according  to  Br.  DanbenT 
in  its  niore  strict  sense,  is  composed  of  an  intimate  miztore  of  anojte 
with  a  zeolitic  mineral  which  appears  to  have  been  formed  ont  of 

Labradorite  by  the  addition  of  water,  the  presence  of  water  beinsr  in 
all  zeolites  the  cause  of  that  bubbling  up  under  the  blow-pipe  to  which 
they  owe  their  appellation."  *  Of  late  years  the  analyses  of  M.  Delease 
and  other  eminent  mineralogists  have  shown  that  the  opinion  once 
entertained  that  augite  was  the  prevailing  mineral  in  basalt,  or  even 
in  the  most  augitic  trap  rocks,  must  be  abandoned.  Although  its 
presence  gives  to  these  rocks  their  distinctive  character  as  contrasted 
with  trachytes,  still  the  principal  element  in  their  composition  is  fel- 
spar. 

Augite  rack  has,  indeed,  been  defined  by  Leonhard  as  being  made 
up  principally  or  wholly  of  augite,t  and  in  some  veinstones,  says 
Delessc,  such  a  rock  may  be  found;  but  the  greater  part  of  what 
passes  by  the  name  of  augite  rock  is  more  rich  in  green  felspar  than 
in  augite.  Amphibolite,  in  like  manner,  or  Hornblende  rocky  is  a  trap 
of  the  basaltic  family,  in  which  there  is  much  hornblende,  and  in 
which  this  mineral  has  been  supposed  to  predominate ;  but  I>eIe88o 
finds,  by  analysis,  that  the  felspar  may  be  in  excess,  the  base  beinir 
fdspathic. 

In  some  varieties  of  basalt  the  quantity  of  olivine  is  very  great ;  and 
as  this  mineral  differs  but  slightly  in  its  chemical  composition  from 
serpentine  (see  Table  of  Analyses,  p.  608),  containing  even  a  larger 

*  Yolcaaoes,  2d  ed.  p.  18.  f  Mineralreich,  2d  ed.  p.  86. 
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proportion  of  magnesia  than  serpentine,  it  has  been  suggested  with 
much  probability  that  in  the  course  of  ages  some  basalts  highly 
charged  with  olivine  may  be  turned,  by  metamorphic  action,  into 
serpentine. 

Trachyte, — ^This  name,  derived  from  r^axv^^  rough,  has  been  given 
to  the  felspathic  class  of  volcanic  rocks  which  have  a  coarse,  cellular 
paste,  rough  and  gritty  to  the  touch.  This  paste  has  commonly  been 
supposed  to  consist  chiefly  of  albite,  but  according  to  M.  Delesse  it  is 
variable  in  composition,  its  prevailing  alkali  being  soda.  Through  the 
base  are  disseminated  crystals  of  glassy  felspar,  mica,  and  sometimes 
quartz  and  hornblende,  although  in  the  trachyte,  properly  so  called, 
there  is  no  quartz.  The  varieties  of  felspar  which  occur  in  trachyte 
are  trisilicates,  or  those  in  which  the  silica  is  to  the  alumina  in  the 
proportion  of  three  atoms  to  one.* 

Trachytic  Porphyry,  according  to  Abich,  has  the  ordinary  compo- 
sition of  trachyte,  with  quartz  superadded,  and  without  any  augite  or 
titaniferous  iron.  Andesite  is  a  name  given  by  Gustavus  Rose  to  a 
trachyte  of  the  Andes,  which  contains  the  felspar  called  Andesin, 
together  with  glassy  felspar  (orthoclase)  and  hornblende  disseminated 
through  a  dark-colored  base. 

Clinkstone,  or  Phonolite, — Among  the  felspathic  products  of  vol- 
canic action,  this  rock  is  remarkable  for  its  tendency  to  lamination, 
which  is  sometimes  such  that  it  affords  tiles  for  roofing.  It  rings 
when  struck  with  the  hammer,  whence  its  name ;  is  compact,  and 
usuaUy  of  a  grayish  blue  or  brownish  color ;  is  variable  in  composition, 
but  almost  entirely  composed  of  felspar,  and  in  some  cases,  according 
to  Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.  When  it  contains  disseminated 
crystals  of  felspar,  it  is  called  Clinkstone  porphyry. 

Greenstone  is  the  most  abundant  of  those  volcanic  rocks  which  are 
intermediate  in  their  composition  between  the  Basalts  and  Trachytes. 
The  name  has  usually  been  extended  to  all  granular  mixtures,  whether 
of  hornblende  and  felspar,  or  of  augite  and  felspar.  The  term  diorite 
has  been  applied  exclusively  to  compounds  of  hornblende  and  felspar. 
According  to  the  analyses  of  Delesse  and  others,  the  chief  cause  of 
the  green  color,  in  most  greenstones,  is  not  green  hornblende  nor 
augite,  but  a  green  siliceous  base,  very  variable  and  indefinite  in  its 
composition.  The  dark  color,  however,  of  diorite  is  usually  derived 
from  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende. 

.  The  Basalts  contain  a  smaller  quantity  of  silica  than  the  Trachytes, 
and  a  larger  proportion  of  lime  and  magnesia.  Hence,  independently 
of  the  frequent  presence  of  iron,  basalt  is  heavier.  Abich  has  there- 
fore proposed  that  we  should  weigh  these  rocks,  in  order  to  appreciate 
their  composition  in  cases  where  it  it  is  impossible  to  separate  their 
component  minerals.  Thus,  the  variety  of  basalt  called  dolcrite,  which 
contains  58  per  cent  of  silica,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2*86 ;  whereas 

*  Dr.  Daubenj  on  Volcanoes,  2d  ed.  pp.  14,  15. 


toacAjt^  wUdi  itm  M  per  cent  of  ■&«%  iaaMap.ff.at  oalf  MS; 
tnchjtii:  fOifkjTj,  contaiBiBg  80  per  cent  at  nliei,  map.ffLt^  M^ 
S-S8.  If  we  Uwn  take  a  tock  of  inteimediate  eunpaaitiaB,  wmA  m 
ttut  preraiDng  in  the  Peak  of  TemnOe,  which  Al»dt  edb  1VMfc7l»- 
dolerit«,  ita  proportion  of  lifica  bd^  iirteimediate,  or  58  par  eeat,  it 
wd^  2-78,  or  more  than  tiachyt^  md  lew  than  bawlt.*  Thabaarila 
Be  graienDf  darik  in  color,  aomelimca  afanoat  Mlaek,  whtiaai  An  taa- 
djtea  are  gray,  and  eren  oecanonallj  while.  As  eompaaed  vilk  A* 
granitic  loeka,  bisdta  and  tnchrtes  contain  both  at  Utan  man  aodk 
in  their  compodtion,  tlte  potash-felqian  being  genenJlf  abondnt  ia 
tbe  granite*.  The  Tokaoic  rocks  raoreoTcr,  whetlier  haaiTtin  or  ^» 
dytic,  contdn  le«  nliea  than  the  gianites,  in  which  last  tlie  txBMarf 
nfiea  lias  gone  to  fi>nn  qnaitx.  This  mineral,  so  conqiienaas  in  y 
iti^  is  nsoallf  wanting  in  the  volcanic  fonnatitms,  and  never  immIub^ 
Mtesinthem. 

Tbe  fiiMbiBty  of  tha  ^neons  rocks  generaOf  exceeds  that  of  aihim 
roeka,  for  the  alkaline  matter  and  lime  which  MnnraoDly  abaaod  m 
their  componUmi  sore  u  a  flax  to  the  large  qnantity  ot  aSca,  vUA 
wonld  be  otherwiie  so  n&actorj  an  ingredient 

We  may  now  pasa  to  the  conudention  of  thoae  ^neom  iock%  Hm 
diaiact«is  of  which  are  Ibnnded  on  their  fbnn  nther  than  thdr  man 


Porphyry  is  one  of  this  daa,  and  my  chsiacteiistiG  of  the  ti 
fennstion^  When  distinct  crystala  of  one  or  more  minerals  an  aut- 
toed  thront^h  an  earthy  or  compact  base,  the  rock  is  termed  a  for- 
phyry  (see  fig.  675).     Thus  trachyte  is  porphyritic;  for  in  it,  as  in 


%  in  part  eonTcrtod  late 
TUtaoTMilioffclfpulnidat  u  imrfdaJiriiL 

IsH  o(  bonbliDde  ud  felipar.  MoDtsfna  dt  li  Vslllf.  Dqurtmot  tf 

Psr  dt  DooK.  FniMb  - 

many  modem  lavss,  there  are  crystals  of  felspar ;  bat  in  romc  porphy^ 
lies  the  crystals  are  of  angite,  olivine,  or  other  mmenils.     If  the  basa 

*  Dr.  Dm^kdj  on  Volc>nocl^  !d  ed.  pp.  l-t,  16. 
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be  greenstone,  basalt,  or  pitchstone,  the  rock  may  be  denominated 
greenstone-porphyry,  pitch-stone  porphyry,  and  so  forth.  The  old 
classical  type  of  this  form  of  rock  is  the  red  porphyry  of  Egypt,  or  the 
well  known  "  Rosso  antico."  It  consists,  according  to  Delesse,  of  a 
red  felspathic  base  in  which  are  disseminated  rose-colored  crystals  of 
the  felspar  called  oligoclase,  with  some  plates  of  blackish  hornblende 
and  grains  of  oxidized  iron-ore  (fer  oligiste).  Med  quartziferoiis  por- 
phyry is  a  mnch  more  siliceous  rock,  containing  about  70  or  80  per 
cent  of  silex,  while  that  of  Egypt  has  only  62  per  cent. 

Amygdaloid, — This  is  also  another  form  of  igneous  rock,  admitting 
of  every  variety  of  composition.  It  comprehends  any  rock  in  which 
round  or  almond-shaped  nodules  of  some  mineral,  such  as  agate,  chal- 
cedony, calcareous  spar,  or  zeolite,  are  scattered  through  a  base  of 
wacke,  basalt,  greenstone,  or  other  kind  of  trap.  It  derives  its  name 
from  the  Greek  word  amygdala^  an  almond.  The  origin  of  this  struc- 
ture cannot  be  doubted,  for  we  may  trace  the  process  of  its  forma- 
tion in  modem  lavas.  Small  pores  or  cells  are  caused  by  bubbles  of 
steam  and  gas  confined  in  the  melted  matter.  After  or  during  con- 
solidation, these  empty  spaces  are  gradually  filled  up  by  matter  sepa- 
rating from  the  mass,  or  infiltered  by  water  permeating  the  rock.  As 
these  bubbles  have  been  sometimes  lengthened  by  the  flow  of  the 
lava  before  it  finally  cooled,  the  contents  of  such  cavities  have  the 
form  of  almonds.  In  some  of  the  amygdaloidal  traps  of  Scotland, 
where  the  nodules  have  decomposed,  the  empty  cells  are  seen  to  have 
a  glazed  or  vitreous  coating,  and  in  this  respect  exactly  resemble  sco- 
riaceous  lavas,  or  the  slags  of  furnaces. 

The  foregoing  figure  (676)  represents  a  fragment  of  stone  taken 
from  the  upper  part  of  a  sheet  of  basaltic  lava  in  Auvei'gne.  One- 
half  is  scoriaceous,  the  pores  being  perfectly  empty ;  the  other  part 
is  amygdaloidal,  the  pores  or  cells  being  mostly  filled  up  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime,  forming  white  kernels. 

Lava, — This  term  has  a  somewhat  vague  signification,  having  been 
applied  to  all  melted  matter  observed  to  fiow  in  streams  from  volcanic 
vents.  When  this  matter  consolidates  in  the  open  air,  the  upper  part 
is  usually  scoriaceous,  and  the  mass  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as 
we  descend,  or  in  proportion  as  it  has  consolidated  more  slowly  and 
under  greater  pressure.  At  the  bottom,  however,  of  a  stream  of  lava, 
a  small  portion  of  scoriaceous  rock  very  frequently  occurs,  formed  by 
the  first  thin  sheet  of  liquid  matter,  which  often  precedes  the  main 
current,  or  in  consequence  of  the  contact  with  water  in  or  upon  the 
damp  soil. 

The  more  compact  lavas  are  often  porphyritic,  but  even  the  scoria- 
ceous part  sometimes  contains  imperfect  crystals,  which  have  been 
derived  from  some  older  rocks,  in  which  the  crystals  preexisted,  but 
were  not  melted,  as  being  more  infusible  in  their  nature. 

Although  melted  matter  rising  in  a  crater,  and  even  that  which 
enters  a  rent  on  the  side  of  a  crater,  is  called  lava,  yet  this  term  be- 


.^."^ 
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longB  more  properly  to  that  which  htm  flowed  eiiher  in  the  open  air 
or  on  the  bed  of  a  kke  or  sea.  K  the  same  fliud  haa  not  mtlwd 
the  aorface,  but  haa  been  merdj  injected  into  fiasnrea  below  grouai, 
it  is  called  trapb 

lliere  is  e^ery  variety  of  composition  in  lavas ;  some  are  tradiytio^ 
as  in  the  Peak  of  Teneriflfo ;  a  great  nmnber  are  basaltic,  aa  in  Yas^ 
▼ins  and  Anvergne ;  others  are  AndentiCy  as  those  of  ChiU ;  aomia  «f 
the  most  modem  in  Vesavins  consist  of  green  angite,  and  manj  «f 
those  of  Etna  of  angite  and  Labrador-felspar.* 

Seorim  and  Pumiee  may  next  be  mentioned  as  porons  iceka^  pn^- 
dnced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  materials  melted  by  volcaoic  hiriat. 
Scoria  are  nsoally  of  a  reddish-brown  and  black  color,  and  are  Iha 
cinders  and  slags  of  basaltic  or  an^tic  lavas.  Pwmc$  ia  a  lif^ 
qK>ngy,  fibrons  substance,  produced  by  the  action  of  gases  on  traehy- 
tic  and  other  lavas ;  the  rdbition,  however,  of  its  origin  to  the  oompcH 
sition  of  lava  is  not  yet  well  understood.  Yon  Buch  saya  tibaft  it 
never  occurs  where  only  Labrador-felspar  is  present. 

Vokank  Tufj  Trap  Tuff. — Small  angular  fragments  of  the  aooiisa 
and  pumice,  above  mentioned,  and  the  dust  of  the  same,  produced  hj 
volcanic  explosions,  form  the  tufb  which  abound  in  all  re^^ona  «f 
active  volcanoes,  where  showers  of  these  materials,  together  witk 
small  pieces  of  other  rocks  ejected  from  the  crater,  &11  down  upon 
the  land  or  into  the  sea.  Here  they  often  become  minj^ed  with 
sheUa,  and  are  stratified.  Such  tufb  are  sometimes  bound  together 
by  a  calcareous  cement,  and  form  a  stone  susceptible  of  a  beaatifril 
polish.  But  even  when  little  or  no  lime  is  present,  there  is  a  great 
tendency  in  the  materials  of  ordinary  tuflfs  to  cohere  together.  Be- 
sides the  peculiarity  of  their  composition,  some  tuffs,  or  volcanic  griU^ 
as  they  have  been  termed,  differ  from  ordinary  sandstones  by  the 
angularity  of  their  grains,  and  they  often  pass  into  volcanic  breccias. 

According  to  Mr.  Scrope,  the  Italian  geologists  confine  the  term  tuff^ 
or  tufa,  to  fclspathosc  mixtures,  and  those  composed  principally  of 
pumice,  using  the  term  peperino  for  the  basaltic  tuffs.f  The  peperinoa 
thus  distinguished  are  usually  brown,  and  the  tuffs  gray  or  white. 

We  meet  occasionally  with,  extremely  compact  beds  of  volcanic 
materials,  interstratified  with  fossiliferous  rocks.  These  may  some- 
times be  tuffs,  although  their  density  or  compactness  is  such  as  to 
cause-  them  to  resemble  many  of  those  kinds  of  trap  which  are  found 
in  ordinary  dikes.  The  chocolate-colored  mud,  which  was  poured  for 
weeks  out  of  the  crater  of  Graham's  Island,  in  the  Mediterranean,  in 
1831,  must,  when  unmixed  with  other  materials,  have  constituted  a 
stone  heavier  than  granite.  Each  cubic  inch  of  the  impalpable  pow- 
der  which  has  fallen  for  days  through  the  atmosphere,  during  some 
modem  eruptions,  has  been  found  to  weigh,  without  being  com- 

*  G.  Rose,  Ann.  des  Mines,  torn,  yiil  p.  82. 
f  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  il  p.  211. 
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pressed,  as  mucli  as  ordinary  trap  rocks,  and  to  be  often  identical 
witli  these  in  mineral  composition. 

Palagonite  Tuff, — ^The  nature  of  volcanic  tuffs  must  vary  according 
to  the  mineral  composition  of  the  ashes  and  cinders  thrown  out  of  each 
vent,  or  from  the  same  vent,  at  different  times.  In  descriptions  of 
Iceland,  we  read  of  Palagonite  tuffs  as  very  common.  The  name  Pa- 
lagonite was  first  given  by  Pro£  Bunsen  to  a  mineral  occurring  in  the 
volcanic  formations  of  Palagonia,  in  Sicily.  It  is  rather  a  mineral 
substance  than  a  mineral,  as  it  is  always  amorphous,  and  has  never 
been  found  crystallized.  Its  composition  is  variable,  but  it  may  be  de- 
fined as  a  hydrosilicate  of  alumina,  containing  oxide  of  iron,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  some  alkalL  It  is  of  a  brown  or  blackish-brown  color, 
and  its  specific  density,  2*43.  It  enters  largely  into  the  composition 
of  volcanic  tuffs  and  breccias,  and  is  considered  by  Bunsen  as  an 
altered  rock,  resulting  from  the  action  of  steam  on  volcanic  tuffs. 

Agglomerate, — ^In  the  neighborhood  of  volcanic  vents,  we  frequently 
observe  accumulations  of  angular  fragments  of  rock,  formed  during 
eruptions  by  the  explosive  action  of  steam,  which  shatters  the  subja- 
cent stony  formations,  and  hurls  them  up  into  the  air.  They  then  fall 
in  showers  around  the  cone  or  crater,  or  may  be  spread  for  some  dis- 
tance over  the  surrounding  country.  The  fragments  consist  usually  of 
different  varieties  of  scoriaceous  and  compact  lavas ;  but  other  kinds 
of  rock,  such  as  granite  or  even  fossiiiferous  limestones,  may  be  inter- 
mixed; in  short,  any  substance  through  which  the  expansive  gases 
have  forced  their  way.  The  dispersion  of  such  materials  may  be 
aided  by  the  wind,  as  it  varies  in  direction  or  intensity,  and  by  the 
slope  of  the  cone  down  which  they  roll,  or  by  floods  of  rain,  which 
often  accompany  eruptions.  But  if  the  power  of  running  water,  or 
of  the  waves  and  currents  of  the  sea,  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  frag- 
ments to  a  distance,  it  can  scarcely  fail  (unless  where  ice  intervenes) 
to  wear  off  their  angles,  and  the  formation  then  becomes  a  conglom- 
erate. If  occasionally  globular  pieces  of  scorise  abound  in  an  agglom- 
erate, they  do  not  owe  their  round  form  to  attrition. 

The  size  of  the  angular  stones  in  some  agglomerates  is  enormous ; 
for  they  may  be  two  or  three  yards  in  diameter.  The  mass  is  often 
50  or  100  feet  thick,  without  showing  any  marks  of  stratification. 
The  term  volcanic  breccia  may  be  restricted  to  those  tuffs  which  are 
made  up  of  small  angular  pieces  of  rock. 

The  slaggy  crust  of  a  stream  of  lava  will  often,  while  yet  in  mo- 
tion, split  up  into  angular  pieces,  some  of  which,  after  the  current  has 
ceased  to  flow,  may  be  seen  to  stick  up  five  or  six  feet  above  the  gen- 
eral surface.  Such  broken-up  crusts  resemble  closely  in  stnicture  the 
agglomerate  above  described,  although  the  composition  of  the  mate- 
rials will  usually  be  more  homogeneous. 

Laterite  is  a  red  or  brick-like  rock  composed  of  silicate  of  alumina 
and  oxide  of  iron.  The  red  layers,  called  "  ochre  beds,"  dividing  the 
lavas  of  the  Giant's  Causeway,  are  laterites.    These  were  found  by 
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Delease  to  be  trap  impiegiuited  with  the  rod  oxide  of  iron,  md  fa 
part  reduced  to  loiolio.  When  BtiU  moie  decompoeed  they  iM« 
found  to  be  clay  colored  by  red  ochre.  Ab  two  of  the  lavas  of  tbe 
Giant's  Causeway  are  parted  by  a  bed  of  lignite,  it  is  not  impiobable 
that  the  layers  of  laterite  seen  in  the  Antrim  clifb  resulted  fion 
atmospheric  decomposition.  In  Madeira  and  the  Canary  Uaada 
streams  of  lava  of  snbaSriai  origin  are  often  divided  by  red  bands  of 
laterite,  probably  ancient  soils  formed  by  the  decompositum  of  tlis 
snr&ces  of  lavarcorrents,  many  of  these  soils  having  been  oolor^  vad 
in  the  atmosphere  by  oxide  of  iron,  others  bnmt  into  a  red  brioik  bj 
the  overfLowing  of  heated  lavas.  These  red  bands  are  aometiiiMS 
prismatic,  the  small  prisms  being  at  right  an^es  to  .the  sheets  of  latat 
Bed  day  or  red  marl,  formed  as  above  stated  by  the  disintegration  of 
lava,  scorisB,  or  tuff,  has  often  accmnolated  to  a  great  thickness  in  tiis 
valleys  of  Madeira,  being  washed  into  them  by  alluvial  action;  and 
some  of  the  thick  beds  of  laterite  in  India  may  have  had. a  samilsr 
origin.  In  India,  however,  especially  in  the  Deccan,  the  term  **  later- 
ite ^  seems  to  have  been  used  too  vaguely. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  enumerate  all  the  varieties  of  trqp  and  lata 
which  have  been  regarded  by  different  observers  as  sufBdently  abon- 
dant  to  deserve  distinct  names,  especially  as  each  investigator  is  too 
spt  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  local  varieties  which  happen  to 
prevail  in  districts  best  known  to  him.  It  will  be  useful,  howeiver,  to 
subjoin  here,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  an  alphabetical  list  of  tihe 
names  and  synonyms  most  commonly  in  use,  with  brief  explanations, 
to  which  I  hav^e  added  a  table  of  the  analysis  of  the  simple  minerals 
most  abundant  in  the  volcanic  and  hypogene  rocks. 


Explanation  of  the  NameSy  Synonyms^  and  Mineral  Composition  <tf 

the  more  abundant  Volcanic  Rocks, 

Agglomerate.  A  coarse  breccia,  composed  of  fragments  of  rock,  cast  out  of  rol- 
canlc  vents,  for  the  most  part  angular  and  without  any  admixture  of  water- 
worn  stones.  "Volcanic  conglomerates"  may  be  applied  to  mixtniea  in 
which  water-worn  stones  occur. 

Aphanite.    See  Comcan. 

Amphibolite,  or  Hornblxndic  Rock,  which  see. 

Amygdaloid.    A  particular  form  of  volcanic  rock ;  «e0  p.  601. 

AcoiTE  Rock.  A  rock  of  the  basaltic  family,  composed  of  felspar  and  augite.  8m 
p.  698. 

Auairic-PORFiiTRY.  Crystals  of  Labrador-felspar  and  of  augite,  in  a  green  or  dark 
gray  base.    {Rose^  Ann.  dc8  Jfines,  tom.  8,  p.  22,  1835.) 

Basalt.    An  intimate  mixture  of  felspar  and  augite  with  magnetic  iron,  oUvinei  fte. 

See  p.  598. 
Basamite.    Name  given  by  Alex.  Brongniart  to  a  rock,  having  a  base  of  basalt^ 

with  more  or  less  distinct  crystals  of  augite  disseminated  through  it» 

Clatstone  and  Clatstone-pobphtrt.    An  earthy  and  compact  stone,  nsnallj  of  a 
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purplish  color,  like  an  indurated  claj ;  passes  into  homstone ;  generally  con- 
tains scattered  crystals  of  felspar  and  sometimes  of  quartz. 

Oliiikstoks.  /S^.  Phonolite,  fissile  Petrosilex,  9ee  p.  699;  a  grayish-blue  rock, 
haying  a  tendency  to  divide  into  slabs ;  bard,  with  clean  fracture,  ringing 
under  the  hammer;  principally  composed  of  felspar,  and,  according  to 
Gmelin,  of  felspar  and  mesotype.    {Zeonhardy  Mmeralreich^  p.  102.) 

OoMPACT  Felspar,  which  has  also  been  called  Petrosilex ;  the  rock  so  called  in- 
cludes the  homstone  of  some  mineralogists,  is  allied  to  clinkstone,  but  is 
harder,  more  compact,  and  translucent  It  is  a  varying  rock,  of  which  the 
chemical  composition  is  not  well  defined.  {MaeCvUocKt  CUusifieation  of 
Roekt,  p.  481.) 

OoRNEAN  or  APHANrnt.  A  compact  homogeneous  rock  without  a  trace  of  crystalli- 
zation, breaking  with  a  smooth  surface  like  some  compact  basalts ;  consists 
of  hornblende,  quartz,  and  felspar  in  intimate  combination.  It  derives  its 
name  from  the  Latin  word  oomti,  horn,  in  allusion  to  its  toughness  and  com- 
pact texture. 

DiALLAGK  Rock.  8yn.  Euphotide,  Gabbro,  and  some  Ophiolites.  Compounded  of 
felspar  and  diallage. 

DiORiTK.  A  kind  of  Greenstone,  which  see.  Components,  felspar  and  hornblende 
in  grains.  According  to  Botej  Ann.  dea  Mines^  tom.  8,  p.  4,  diorite  consists 
of  albite  and  hornblende,  but  Dclesse  has  shown  that  the  felspar  may 
be  Oligoclase  or  Labradorite.  (Ann,  dea  Ifines^  1849,  tom.  16,  p.  328.) 
Its  dark  color  is  due  to  disseminated  plates  of  hornblende.  See  above, 
p.  699. 

DoLKRiTE.  According  to  Rose  {ibid,  p.  82),  its  composition  is  black  augitc  and 
Labrador-felspar ;  according  to  Leonhard  (MinertUreich^  &c.,  p.  77),  augite, 
Labrador-felspar,  and  magnetic  iron.     See  above,  p.  698. 

DoMiTK.    An  early  trachyte^  found  in  the  Puy  de  Dome,  in  Auvergne. 

EupHonDE.  A  mixture  of  grains  of  Labrador-felspar  and  diallage.  (/2o«e,  ibid. 
p.  19.)  According  to  some,  this  rock  is  defined  to  be  a  mixture  of  augite 
or  hornblende  and  Saussurite,  a  mineral  allied  to  jade.  (Allan^a  Ifineral- 
offy,  p.  168.)  Haiding^  first  observed  that  in  this  rock  hornblende  sur- 
rounds the  crystals  of  diallage. 

Felstone.  Same  as  compact  felspar  (which  see).  When  crystals  of  felspar  occur 
in  it,  it  becomes  felstone  or  felspar-porphyry.    See  also  Homstone. 

.Gabbho,  see  Diallage  rock. 

Greenstone.     Syn.  A  mixture  of  felspar  and  homblende.    See  above,  p.  699. 

Graystone.  (Graustein  of  Werner.)  Lead-gray  and  greenish  rock  composed  of 
felspar  and  augite,  the  felspar  being  more  than  seventy-five  per  cent.  {Serope^ 
Journ.  of  Set.  No.  42,  p.  221.)  Graystone  lavas  are  intermediate  in  compo* 
sition  between  basaltic  and  trachytic  lavas. 

Hornblende  Rock,  or  Amphidolite.  This  rock,  as  defined  by  Leonhanl,  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  homblende ;  but  such  a  rock  appears  to  be  exceptional, 
and  confined  to  mineral  veins.  Any  rocks  in  which  hornblende  plays  a  con- 
spicuous part,  constituting  the .  *'  roches  amphiboliques  '*  of  French  writers, 
may  be  called  homblende  rock.  They  always  contain  more  or  less  felspar  in 
their  composition,  and  pass  into  basalt  or  greenstone,  or  aphanitc.  See 
p.  697. 

HoRRBTONE-PORPHTRT.  A  kind  of  fclspar  porphyry  {Leonhard^  he,  cit.\  with  a  base 
of  homstone,  a  mineral  approaching  near  to  flint,  which  differs  from  com- 
pact felspar  in  being  infusible. 
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pxnte.    fiKpL  COS. 
Feaclbtosz.    a  Tokacic  rock,  hsTinc  the  InstTe   cf  moisher  of  peari : 

LanAg   a   zK^oIar  etracsore:    iittixiii.uJT  ;>c^iei    id    obsi^Axi,    boi 

PfenzuKi.    A  form  of  roicazuc  talT  oosaposed  of  baskhic  soonae.     See  p.  6€i2. 

Petkosixz.     «Sm  ClTTkswpe  aad  Cooipftn  Felspv. 

PtoosoLiTE.     .Sim.  of  Ohikfune:.  vbic^  f«e. 

FfTOuron;  or  hmfnr  of  tlK  French,     Txireoas  Utjl,  less  ^usr  ihui 

a  ViitrJkli^  j^retQ  rock  rttemblrng  rftw.  barinc  a  resanoas  hisre  and 
aiKje  cf  p:Lc-L ;  compo£iitioiD  uswJlj  cf  glafirr  ft^bpar  < onhodase;  viih  a  fiide 
mi'^  q:i:iru:.  asd  bombUnde :  in  Amji  it  f'jrms  a  dike  thiztr  feet 
f^atiixt;;  throo^  aandfume. 

PnacE.    A  li^t,  fpOQi^,  fibroos  form  of  tradine;     Sar  p.  60±. 

PrxozEnc-nKTBTZT,  uske  as  an^csporpbTTT,  pjroxeae  beng  Haoj^a 
ao^ie. 


SooELC     5yii.  To!c:aaic  cinder: ;  n^ddifb  brown  or  black  poroos  fonn  of  lara. 
p-  €02. 

flurujuz.    A  gre«m<b  rock  in  vhicfa  there  is  mijcb  magnesia.    Its 

alwajE  i^Fproaches  reir  near  to  the  mineral  callc^i  "  nobk  sopeodiie  ^  (aar 
TaUe  of  Analveea,  p  GOS  i,  vbich  forms  reins  in  this  rock.  The  minenli 
most  ccHumonlr  foond  in  Seq>ait2ne  are  diallage,  ganiet,  dilorite,  oxTdolcMi 
iron,  and  chromate  of  iron.  The  diallage  and  garnet  occurring  m 
tine  are  richer  in  magnesia  than  vben  thej  are  crystallized  in  other 
(Delette^  Ann.  da  Mimm^  1851,  torn.  xriiL  p  SC'9.)  Occars 
tfaongb  rardj,  in  dikes,  altering  the  contiguous  strata;  is 
member  of  the  tiappean  or  hTpogeoe  series^    Its  absence  firom  veoent 
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canio  products  aeeaaoB  to  imply  that  it  belongs  properly  to  the  metamorphic 
dass ;  and,  even  when  it  is  found  in  dikes  catting  through  aqueous  fbimi^ 
tions,  it  may  be  an  altered  basalt,  which  abounded  greatly  in  olivine. 

TiFRRnaB,  synonymous  with  lava.    Name  proposed  by  Alex.  Brongniart 

ToADSTOME.    A  local  name  in  Derbyshire  for  a  kind  of  wacke,  which  see. 

Teaghttb.  Chiefly  composed  of  glassy  fel^Mir,  with  crystals  of  glassy  felspar. 
See  p.  699. 

Trap  Tutp.    See  p.  602. 

Trass.  A  kind  of  tuff  or  mud  poured  out  by  lak&<»iters  during  eruptions ;  com- 
mon in  the  ^el,  in  Gennany. 

Tdtf.    Syn,  Trap  tuff,  Tolcanic  tuff    See  p.  602. 

VinuDOirs  Layjl    ^SSm  Fitchstone  and  Obsidian. 
VoLOANio  TuiT.    See  p.  602. 

Wacke.    a  soft  and  earthy  Tariety  of  trap,  haying  an  argillaceous  aspect    It  re- 
sembles indurated  day,  and  when  scratched,  exhibits  a  shiidng  streak. 
WmiisxoiiK.    A  Scotch  provindal  term  for  greenstone  and  other  hard  trap  rodcs. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

voLOAKio  ROOKS,  Continued. 

Trap  dikes — sometimes  project — sometimes  leave  fissures  vacant  by  decomposi- 
tion— ^Branches  and  vdns  of  trap— Dikes  more  crystalline  in  the  centre — 
Strata  altered  at  or  near  the  contact — Obliteration  of  organic  remains — Con- 
version of  chalk  into  marble — ^Trap  inteix>08cd  between  strata — Columnar  and 
globular  structure — Relation  of  trappean  rocks  to  the  products  of  active  vol- 
canoes— ^Form,  external  structure,  and  origin  of  volcanic  mountains — Craters 
and  Calderas — Sandwich  Islands— Lava  flowing  underground — Truncation  of 
cones — Javanese  calderas — Canary  Islands — Structure  and  origin  of  the  Cal- 
dera  of  Palma — Older  and  newer  volcanic  rocks  in,  unconformable — Aqueous 
conglomerate  in  Palma— Hypothesis  of  upheaval  considered — Slope  on  which 
stony  lavas  may  form — ^Extent  and  nature  of  aqueous  erosion  in  Palma — Island 
of  St  Paul  in  the  Indian  Ocean — ^Peak  of  Tcneriffe,  and  ruins  of  older  cone — 
Madeira — ^Its  volcanic  rocks,  partly  of  marine,  and  partiy  of  subaerial  origin — 
Central  axis  of  eruptions — ^Varying  dip  of  solid  lavas  near  the  axis,  and  further 
from  it — Leaf-bed,  and  fossil  luid-plants — Central  valleys  of  Madeira  not  craters, 
or  calderas. 

Having  in  the  last  chapter  spoken  of  the  composition  and  mineral 
characters  of  volcanic  rocks,  I  shall  next  describe  the  manner  and 
position  in  which  they  occur  in  the  earth's  crust,  and  their  external 
forms.  The  leading  varieties  both  of  the  basaltic  and  trachytic 
rocks,  as  well  as  of  greenstone  and  the  rest,  are  found  sometimes  in 
dikes  penetrating  stratified  and  unstratified  formations,  sometimes  in 
shapeless  masses  protruding  through  or  overlying  them,  or  in  hori- 
zontal sheets  intercalated  between  strata. 

Volcanic  or  Trap  Dikes, — Fissures  have  already  been  spoken  of  as 
occurring  in  all  kinds  of  rocks,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many  yards  in 
width,  and  often  filled  up  with  earth  or  angular  pieces  of  stone,  or 
with  sand  and  pebbles.  Instead  of  such  materials,  suppose  a  quan- 
tity of  melted  stone  to  be  driven  or  injected  into  an  open  rent,  and 
there  consolidated,  we  have  then  a  tabular  mass  resembling  a  wall, 
and  called  a  trap  dike.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  such  dikes  pass- 
ing through  strata  of  soft  materials,  such  as  tufi",  scoriae,  or  shale, 
which,  being  more  perishable  than  the  trap,  are  often  washed  away 
by  the  sea,  rivers,  or  rain,  in  which  case  the  dike  stands  prominently 
out  in  the  face  of  precipices,  or  on  the  level  surface  of  a  country  (see 
fig.  677). 

In  the  islands  of  Arran  and  Skye,  and  in  other  parts  of  Scotland, 
where  sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  other  hard  rocks  are  traversed  by 
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dikes  of  ti^  tiie  convene  of  die  abore  phenomenon  ia  aaeo.  Uk 
dike,  luving  decomposed  more  npidly  tiuD  the  containing  roc^  his 
once  more  left  open  the  ori^nal  fissure,  often  for  a  distance  of  BU17 
yards  inhmd  from  the  seacoast,  as  represented  in  the  annexed  n«w 
(fi^  676).     In  these  instances,  the  greenstone  of  the  iika  is  JuaaUf 
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more  ton^  and  hard  than  the  aaodBtone ;  but  chemical  action,  and 
chiefly  the  oxidation  of  the  iron,  has  given  rise  to  tiie  mora  npid 
decay. 

There  is  yet  another  case,  by  no  means  uncommon  in  Arran  and 
other  parts  of  Scotland,  where  the  strata  in  contact  with  the  dike, 
and  for  a  certain  distance  from  it,  have  been  hardened,  so  as  to  resist 
the  action  of  the  weather  more  than  the  dike  itself,  or  the  euironnd- 
ing  rocks.  Wbcn  this  happens,  two  parallel  walb  of  indurated  strata 
are  seen  protruding  above  the  general  level  of  the  country  and  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  dike. 

Ab  fissures  Bometiraes  send  off  branches,  or  divide  into  two  or 
more  fissures  of  equal  size,  so  also  we  find 
trap  dikes  bifurcating  and  ramifying,  and 
sometimes  they  arc  so  tortuous  aa  to  be 
called  veins,  though  this  is  more  common 
in  granite  than  in  trap.  Tlio  accompany- 
ing sketch  (fig,  679)  by  Dr.  MacCulloch 
repreaenta  part  of  a  sea-cliff  in  At^le- 
shire,  where  an  overlying  mass  of  trap,  ft, 
sends  out  some  veins  which  terminate 
downwards.  Another  trap  vein,  a  a,  cnta 
through  both  the  limestone,  e,  and  the  trap,  b. 

In  fig.    eeo,  a   ground   plan  is  given  of  a   ramifying  dike   of 
greenstone,  which  I  observed  cutting  through  sandstone  on  the  beach  * 
near  Eildonan  Castle,  m  Arran.    The  larger  branch  varies  from  S 
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to  7  feet  in  width,  wliicli  will  afford  a  scale  of  measurement  for  the 
whole. 


Qroond  plan  of  greenstone  dike  trayening  sandstone.    ArnuL 

In  the  Hebrides  and  other  countries,  the  same  masses  of  trap 
which  occupy  the  surface  of  the  country  far  and  wide,  concealing 
the  subjacent  stratified  rocks,  arc  seen  also  in  the  sea  cliffs,  pro- 
longed downwards  in  veins  or  dikes,  which  probably  unite  with 
other  masses  of  igneous  rock  at  a  greater  depth.  The  largest  of  the 
dikes  represented  in  the  annexed  diagram,  and  which  are  seen  in 
part  of  the  coast  of  Skye,  is  no  less  than  100  feet  in  width. 

Fig.  68L 


Trap  diyidlng  and  corering  sandstone  near  Snlshnlsh  in  Skye.    (MacColloeh.) 

Every  variety  of  trap-rock  is  sometimes  found  in  dikes,  as  basalt, 
greenstone,  felspar-porphyry,  and  trachyte.  The  amygdaloidal  traps 
also  occur,  though  more  rarely,  and  even  tuff  and  breccia,  for  the 
materials  of  these  last  may  be  washed  down  into  open  fissures  at  the 
bottom  of  the  sea,  or  during  eruptions  on  the  land  may  be  showered 
into  them  from  the  air. 

Some  dikes  of  trap  may  be  followed  for  leagues  unintemiptedly 
in  nearly  a  straight  direction,  as  in  the  north  of  England,  showing 
that  the  fissures  which  they  fill  must  have  been  of  extraordinary 
length. 

In  many  cases  trap  at  the  edges  or  sides  of  a  dike  is  less  crystal- 
line or  more  earthy  than  in  the  centre,  in  consequence  of  the  melted 
matter  having  cooled  more  rapidly  by  coming  in  contact  with  the 
cold  sides  of  the  fissure ;  whereas,  in  the  centre,  where  the  matter  of 
the  dike  is  kept  longer  in  a  fluid  or  soft  state,  crystals  are  slowly 
formed.  But  I  observed  the  converse  of  the  above  phenomena  in 
Teneriffe,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Santa  Cruz,  where  a  dike  is  seen 
cutting  through  horizontal  beds  of  scorias  in  the  sea-cliff  near  the 
Barranco  de  Bufadero.  It  is  vertical  in  its  main  direction,  slightly 
flexuous,  and  about  one  foot  thick.  On  each  side  are  walls  of  com- 
pact basalt,  but  in  the  centre  the  rock  is  highly  vesicular  for  a  width 
of  about  4  inches.     In  this  instance,  the  fissure  may  have  become 
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widOT  after  the  lara  on  each  nde  had  consolidated,  and  tiie  aAdJ&aal 
melted  mattei  ponied  into  the  middle  space  maj  have  cooled  mors 
lapidly  than  that  at  the  sides. 

In  the  ancient  part  of  Vesuvius,  called  Somma,  a  thin  band  of 
half-ritreons  lara  is  fonnd  at  the  edge  of  some  dikes.  At  the  juuy 
tion  of  greenstone  dikes  with  limestone,  a  »ahlbcmd,  or  selvage,  of 
serpentine  is  occsaionallf  observed.  On  the  left  shore  of  the  fiord  of 
Christiania,  in  Korway,  I  examined,  in  company  with  Frofeasor  Keil- 
han,  a  remarkable  dike  of  syenitic  greenstone,  which  is  traced  throng 
Silniian  strata,  nntil  at  length,  in  the  promontory  of  Nnsodden,  it 
enters  mica-echiat;  Fig.  683  represents  a  ground  plan,  where  the  ■ 
dike  appeara  8  paces  in  widtL  In  the  middle  it  is  highly  cryatalline 
and  granitjibim,  of  a  purplish  color,  and  coQtaining  a  few  crystal*  of 
mica,  and  strongly  contrMted  with  the  whitish  mica-scMst,  between 
which  and  the  syenitic  rock  there  is  usually  on  each  side  a  distinct 
black  band,  18  inches  wide,  of  dark  greenstone.  When  first  aeeu, 
these  bands  luve  the  q>pearance  of  two  accompanying  dikea;  yet 
they  are,  in  fiu^  <»ily  the  different  form  which  the  syenitic  materials 
have  assumed  where  near  to  or  in  contact  with  the  mico-ecliiat. 
At  one  pointy  a,  one  of  the  aahlbanda  terminates  for  a  space ;  but 
near  this  there  is  a  large  detached  block,  h,  having  a  gneiss-like  strno- 
ture,  consisting  of  hornblende  and  felspar,  which  is  inclnded  in  the 
midst  of  the  dike.  Round  this  a  smaller  encircling  zone  is  seen,  of 
dark  basalt,  or  finegrained  greenstone,  nearly  corresponding  to  the 
lai^er  ones  which  border  the  dike,  but  only  1  inch  wide. 

It  seems,  therefore,  evident  tliat  the  fragment,  b,  has  acted  on  the 
matter  of  the  dike,  probably  by  causing  it  to  cool  more  rapidly,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  walls  of  the  fiseurc  hare  acted  on  a  larger 
scale.  The  facts,  also,  illustrate  the  facility  nith  which  a.  gianitiform 
syenite  may  pass  into  ordinary  rocks  of  the  volcanic  family. 


Fig.  68a 


Fig.  «SS. 


The  fact  above  alluded  to,  of  a  foreign  fragment,  such  as  b,  fig. 
662,  included  in  the  midst  of  the  trap,  as  if  torn  off  from  some  sub- 
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jacent  rock  or  the  walls  of  a  fissure,  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  A 
fine  example  is  seen  in  another  dike  of  greenstone,  10  feet  wide,  in 
the  northern  suburbs  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  of  which  the  forego- 
ing figure  (683)  is  a  ground  plan.  The  dike  passes  through  shale, 
known  by  its  fossils  to  belong  to  the  Silurian  scries.  In  the  black 
base  of  greenstone  are  angular  and  roundish  pieces  of  gneiss,  some 
white,  others  of  a  light  flesh-color;  some  without  lamination,  like 
granite,  others  with  laminse,  which,  by  their  various  and  often  oppo- 
site directions,  show  that  they  have  been  scattered  at  random  through 
the  matrix.  These  imbedded  pieces  of  gneiss  measure  from  I  to 
about  8  inches  in  diameter. 

Hocks  altered  by  Volcanic  Dikes. — After  these  remarks  on  the  form 
and  composition  of  dikes  themselves,  I  shall  describe  the  alterations 
which  they  sometimes  produce  in  the  rocks  in  contact  with  them. 
The  changes  are  usually  such  as  the  intense  heat  of  melted  matter 
and  the  entangled  gases  might  be  expected  to  cause. 

PlaS'Newydd, — A  striking  example,  near  Plas-Newydd,  in  Angle- 
sea,  has  been  described  by  Professor  Henslow.*  The  dike  is  134 
feet  wide,  and  consists  of  a  rock  which  is  a  compound  of  felspar  and 
augite  (dolerite  of  some  authors).  Strata  of  shale  and  argillaceous 
limestone,  through  which  it  cuts  perpendicularly,  are  altered  to  a  dis- 
tance of  30,  or  even,  in  some  places,  to  35  feet  from  the  edge  of  the 
dike.  The  shale,  as  it  approaches  the  trap,  becomes  gradually  more 
compact,  and  is  most  indurated  where  nearest  the  junction.  Here  it 
loses  part  of  its  schistose  structure,  but  the  separation  into  parallel 
layers  is  still  discernible.  In  several  places  the  shale  is  converted  into 
hard  porcellanous  jasper.  In  the  most  hardened  part  of  the  mass  the 
fossil  shells,  principidly  Producti,  are  nearly  obliterated ;  yet  even 
here  their  impressions  may  frequently  be  traced.  The  argillaceous 
limestone  undergoes  analogous  mutations,  losing  its  earthy  texture  as 
it  approaches  the  dike,  and  becoming  granular  and  crystalline.  But 
the  most  extraordinary  phenomenon  is  the  appearance  in  the  shale  of 
numerous  crystals  of  analcime  and  garnet,  which  are  distinctly  con- 
fined to  those  portions  of  the  rock  affected  by  the  dikcf  Some  gar- 
nets contain  as  much  as  20  per  cent,  of  lime,  which  they  may  have 
derived  from  the  decomposition  of  the  fossil  shells  or  ProductL  The 
same  mineral  has  been  observed,  under  very  analogous  circumstances, 
in  High  Teesdale,  by  Professor  Sedgwick,  where  it  also  occurs  in 
shale  and  limestone,  altered  by  basalt| 

Antrim. — In  several  parts  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  chalk  with  flints  is  traversed  by  basaltic  dikes.  The  chalk 
is  there  converted  into  granular  marble  near  the  basalt,  the  change 
sometimes  extending  8  or  10  feet  from  the  wall  of  the  dike,  being 
greatest  near  the  point  of  contact,  and  thence  gradually  decreasing 

*  Cambridge  TransactionB,  vol  i  p.  402. 

f  Ibid.,  vol.  L  p.  410.  X  I^icL*  ▼oL  il  p.  176. 
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tin  it  becomes  eraneacoit  "Hie  extreme  eflbct,"  uyi  Di:  Bc^gn^ 
*  preaoiU  i  daik  brown  cryrtallme  limestone,  the  ciystab  r 
flftbea  aa  la^  as  thoM  of  eoane  primhiTe  (melmiimylM)  1 
the  next  atate  is  lacGbarioe,  then  fine  gruned  and  a; 
pact  variety,  banng  a  porceDanooa  aapect  and  a  bhii>b-gny  tnbx, 
■ncceedfl :  tiiia,  towards  the  onter  edge,  becomes  yellowisb-whita^  sad 
insensibly  gradnates  into  the  unaltered  chalk.  The  flinta  in  Aa 
altered  chalk  nanally  assume  a  gn^  yellowish  color."  *  AB  tneea  of 
OTgaaic  remuna  are  ebced  in  that  part  of  the  limestone  whidh  ia 
most  crystalline. 
The  annexed  drawing  (fig.  S&4)  repreeenta  three  baaaltio  dikaa 
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traverring  the  chalk,  all  within  the  distance  of  00  feet  He  dialk 
contJgaooa  to  the  two  outer  dikes  is  conrerted  into  a  finely  granular 
marble,  m  m,  as  are  the  whole  of  the  masses  ketweeo  the  onter  dikes 
and  the  central  one.  The  entire  contrast  in  tlic  composition  and 
color  of  the  intrusive  and  invaded  rocks,  in  these  cases,  renders  the 
phenomena  peculiarly  clear  and  interesting. 

Another  of  the  dikes  of  the  northeast  of  Ireland  has  converted  a 
mass  of  red  saadstoDe  into  homstone.  By  another,  the  shale  of  the 
coal-measures  has  been  indurated,  assuming  the  character  of  flinty 
slate ;  and  in  another  place  the  slate-clay  of  the  lias  has  been 
changed  into  fiinty  slate,  which  still  retains  numerous  impressions  of 
ammonites.^ 

It  might  have  been  anticipated  that  beds  of  coal  would,  from  tiieir 
combnstiblc  nature,  be  affected  in  an  extraordinary  degree  by  the 
contact  of  melted  rock.  Accordingly,  one  of  the  greenstone  dikes  of 
Antrim,  on  passing  through  a  bed  of  cool,  reduces  it  to  a  cinder  for 
the  space  of  9  feet  on  each  side. 

At  Cockfield  Fell,  in  the  north  of  England,  a  similar  change  is 
observed.  Specimens  taken  at  the  distance  of  about  30  yards  from 
the  trap  arc  not  distiDguishable  from  ordinary  pit-coal ;  those  nearer 
the   dike  are  like  cinders,   and   hare  all   the   character  of  co^; 


*  Dr.  Berg«r,  GeoL  Tnns.,  Rret  Scries,  toL  ui.  p.  17£. 
f  G«oL  Trans^  Elnt  Series,  toL  iil  p.  210,  uid  piste  10. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  218 ;  and  FUjbb,  lUust  of  HutL  Theory,  s.  2S3. 
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^^bile  those  close  to  it  are  converted  into  a  substance  resembling 
soot.* 

As  examples  might  be  multiplied  without  end,  I  shall  merely  select 
one  or  two  others,  and  then  conclude.  The  rock  of  Stirling  Castle  is 
a  calcareous  sandstone,  fractured  and  forcibly  displaced  by  a  mass  of 
greenstone  which  has  evidently  invaded  the  strata  in  a  melted  state. 
The  sandstone  has  been  indurated,  and  has  assumed  a  texture  ap- 
proaching to  homstone  near  the  junction.  In  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Salisbury  Craig,  near  Edinburgh,  a  sandstone  which  comes  in  contact 
with  greenstone  is  converted  into  a  jaspideous  rock. 

The  secondary  sandstones  in  Skye  are  converted  into  solid  quartz 
in  several  places,  where  they  come  in  contact  with  veins  or  masses  of 
trap ;  and  a  bed  of  quartz,  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  found  near  a  mass 
of  trap,  among  the  coal  strata  of  Fife,  was  in  all  probability  a  stratum 
of  ordinary  sandstone,  having  been  subsequently  indurated  and  turned 
into  quartzite  by  the  action  of  heatf 

But  although  strata  in  the  neighborhood  of  dikes  arc  thus  altered 
in  a  variety  of  cases,  shale  being  turned  into  flinty  slate  or  jasper, 
limestone  into  crystalline  marble,  sandstone  into  quartz,  coal  into 
coke,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  all  such  strata  wholly  and  in  part 
obliterated,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  meet  with  the  same 
rocks,  even  in  the  same  districts,  absolutely  unchanged  in  the  prox- 
imity of  volcanic  dikes. 

This  great  inequality  in  the  effects  of  the  igneous  rocks  may  often 
arise  from  an  original  difference  in  their  temperature,  and  in  that  of 
the  entangled  gases,  such  as  is  ascertained  to  prevail  in  different  lavas, 
or  in  the  same  lava  near  its  source  and  at  a  distance  from  it.  The  * 
power  also  of  the  invaded  rocks  to  conduct  heat  may  vary,  according 
to  their  composition,  structure,  and  the  fractures  which  they  may 
have  experienced,  and  perhaps,  also,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
water  (so  capable  of  being  heated)  which  they  contain.  It  must  hap- 
pen in  some  cases  that  the  component  materials  are  mixed  in  such 
proportions  as  prepare  them  readily  to  enter  into  chemical  union,  and  . 
form  new  minerals ;  while  in  other  cases  the  mass  may  be  more 
homogeneous,  or  the  proportions  less  adapted  for  such  union. 

We  must  also  take  into  consideration,  that  one  fissure  may  be  sim- 
ply filled  with  lava,  which  may  begin  to  cool  from  the  first ;  whereas 
in  other  cases  the  fissure  may  give  passage  to  a  current  of  melted 
matter,  which  may  ascend  for  days  or  months,  feeding  streams  which 
are  overflowing  the  country  above,  or  are  ejected  in  the  shape  of  sco- 
riae from  some  crater.  If  the  walls  of  a  rent,  moreover,  arc  heated 
by  hot  vapor  before  the  lava  rises,  as  we  know  may  happen  on  the 
flanks  of  a  volcano,  the  additional  caloric  supplied  by  the  dike  and  its 
gases  will  act  more  powerfully. 

*  Sedgwick,  Gamb.  Trans.,  vol  iL  p.  87. 
t  BjsL  of  GeoL,  vol  L  p.  206. 
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ItUnuim  vf  TVqp  (ctwwn  Strata. — In  proof  of  tliii  matbaxial 
force  which  the  fluid  tr^  hu  sometimeB  exerted  on  the  rocks  into 
wtiieh  it  hu  intruded  itael^  I  mny  refer  to  the  Whin-Sill,  lAete  m 
mass  of  basalt^  from  60  to  80  feet  in  height,  represeDted  by  s  fl& 
666,  is  in  put  wedged  in  between  the  roclcs  <rf  limeatone,  h,  mi 
■hale,  e,  which  have  been  ecp&nited  from  the  great  mau  of  IJ 
■nd  ahole,  d,  with  which  they  were  united. 


Ibe  shale  in  this  place  ia  indurated ;  &nd  the  limestone,  vbiidi  «l 
a  .diatanee  from  the  fiap  is  blue,  and  contains  fossil  conds,  is  hen 
converted  into  white  granular  marble  without  fossils. 

Masses  of  trap  are  not  unfrequentiy  met  with  inteicslated  between 
strata,  and  luaintajning  their  parallelism  to  the  planes  of  stratificatjon 
throughout  large  areas.  They  must  in  some  places  have  forced  their 
way  laterally  between  tiio  divisions  of  the  strata,  a  direction  in  which 
there  would  be  the  least  resistance  to  an  advancmg  fluid,  if  no  verti- 
cal rents  communicated  with  the  surface,  and  a  powerful  hydrostatic 
pressure  were  caused  by  gases  propelling  the  lava  upwards. 

Columnar  and  Olobular  Structure. — One  of  the  characteristic 
forms  of  volcanic  rocks,  especially  of  basalt,  is  the  columnar,  where 
-large  masses  are  divided  into  regolar  prisms,  sometimes  easily  sepa- 
rable, but  In  other  cases  adhering  firmly  together,  Tlie  columns  vary 
in  the  number  of  angles,  from  three  to  twelve ;  but  they  have  most 
commonly  from  five  to  seven  sides.  They  are  often  divided  trans- 
versely, at  nearly  equal  distances,  like  the  joints  in  a  vei-tcbrol  column, 
as  in  the  Giant's  Causeway,  in  Ireland.  They  vary  exceedingly  in 
respect  to  length  and  diameter.  Dr.  MacCullocb  mentions  some  in 
Skye  which  are  about  400  feet  long  ;  otberB,  in  Morven,  not  exceed- 
ing an  inch.  In  regard  to  diameter,  those  of  Ailsa  measure  0  ket, 
and  those  of  Morven  an  inch  or  less.f  They  are  usually  straight,  but 
sometimes  curved ;  and  examples  of  both  these  occur  in  the  bland 
of  Sta&.    In  a  horizontal  bed  or  sheet  of  trap  the  columns  are  rer- 

•  Camb.  Tnns.,  vol  U.  p.  190. 

t  SteCoL,  Srst  of  Q«oL,  voL  it  p.  187, 
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ticol ;  in  a  vertical  dike  the^  are  lioiizontaL  Among  othei  examples 
of  tbo  last-mentioned  phenomenon  is  the  mass  of  basalt,  called  the 
Chimney,  in  St,  Helens  (see  fig.  686),  a  pile  of  hexagonal  piiama,  64 


onuL  prli 


feet  high,  evidently  the  remainder  of  a  narrow  dike,  the  walls  of  rock 
which  the  dike  ori^nally  traversed  having  haon  removed  dovm  to  the 
level  of  the  sea.  In  fig.  687,  a  small  portion  of  thb  dike  ib  repre- 
sented on  a  leas  rcdnced  scale.* 

It  being  assumed  that  colnmnar  trap  has  consolidated  from  a  fluid 
state,  the  prisms  are  said  to  be  always  at  right  angles  to  the  cooling 
»urface».  If  these  surfaces,  therefore,  instead  of  being  either  per- 
pendicular or  horizontal,  are  carved,  the  columns  ought  to  he  inclined 
at  every  angle  to  the  horizon  ;  and  there  is  a  beautiful  exemplification 
of  this  phenomenon  in  one  of  the  valleys  of  the  Vivanus,  a  moun- 
tunous  district  iti  the  south  of  France,  where,  in  the  midst  of  a 
re)pon  of  gneiss,  a  geologist  encounters  unexpectedly  several  volcanic 
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iMn  of  1a  Coop*  d'AjBC,  Bar  Anlimlgaci,  in  th>  DepartmiiDt  oT  Ardi-cli& 


cones  of  loose  sand  and  scorise.     From  the  crater  of  one  of  these 
cones,  called  La  Coupe  d'Ayzac,  a  stream  of  lava  desceuda  and  occu- 


*  Seile's  Geognoaj  of  Bt  Beleiut,  plale  V. 


fin  ^  bottoa  of  s  ■ 
nnrTnlmd,orih»  t 
Aenfid  Ina.  IW 
■at  of  Ae  braj0  one  of  ^  p 
^HB  nBcT  of  Ae  ToImL  It  »  dear  thM  At  km  «Me  flU  ^ 
vb^  nBer  «p  lo  ^  dotted  be  rf«:  In  tfe  mcr  ^  pad^%' 
'  mnft  anr  d  bdov  iktf  Em.  «Uk  tk  tribatv;  ten^  ^  Ui 
opea  a  trMMTtfie  mcsmb;  br  «Ud  we  ptwuiia,  ■  Ae  Cot  fiHib 
Ari  ^  bn  »  Mapom],  »  ncaal  in  thk  eoi^taj,  of  itiia  pirti: 
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r  priHH;  ^^  the  tUtd,  c;  vilfa  Rgalv  < 
vsticil  oa  tfce  Inb  of  tke  Tolad,  whoc  titer  ml  <n  a  kviM^il 
tMMC  of  gMM,  bat  vUA  we  iacfiwd  M  a  m^  at  ISr"  at  g,  ^ 


la  tlw  amexed  ^are  (CM)  avwv  b 
gireaaf  MMoe  of  the  indiBed  ladanaal 
M^nniBi  wlueh  pTCMBt  Ihimaliia  ua  Iha 
BdMof  the  nllen  in  the  UD^  ih^im 
nwtli  of  Vkcaa,  in  llalr,  aad  ift  tta 
foot  oT  the  h^ba  A^*  '  UaEka  Aoaa 
of  the  Vtmaii.  hit  mentioBed,  tk  Im- 
■ah  of  tlu*  coontiT  aa»  eridealljr  vb- 
maiioe,  and  tbe  pres^al  valleys  bai« 
^:n'?e  l-e^n  hoU'>wi-l  on;  i.r  dennilaiiatt. 

peculiar  t->  ibe  trap  r<s.'k.s  in  whioh  aogita 

aV>ii3iJ$:    it  ii  alio    -lisirrTeii  in  dink- 

$i->&e.    traoLyi^.    and    ■>:hi'r    fekpathkc 

CuigBor  bui::  ~  -^i  v.«::is.       r>:k$   of    the   i<;ne<i>a>    ela^^   altboogb 

^'^•^-  in   tbese  it  b  rarely  exbibited  in  each 

regular  polygonal  ronu;. 

It  Las  been  alri-S'Jy  ^:ati-l  ibat  ba^tic  colniniis  are  i-hen  divided 

br  cfrH  joints.      S-jtiietimo?  eo'irb  sc^rment.  ioslead  <>f  an  ai^;alar, 

a^aine^  a  spheroidal  f:-Tm.  f:>  that  a  pillar  is  iua<1^  up  of  a  pile  of 

balK  D'uallv  tfattetied.  as  in  ibe  Chee^^^rotto  at  BertHi-b-Baden,  in 

the  Eir>.-L  near  the  Mobile  (6g.  69i>|.     The  basalt  ibt-re  is  part  of  a 

small  stream  of  lava,  from  30  to  40  feci  thick,  which  bis  proceeded 

from  one  of  stveral  volcanic  craters  still  eiiani,  on  the  neishborii^ 

heights.     The  position  of  the  lava  borJerinii;  tbe  river  in  this  vallej 

might  be  represented  bv  a  section  like  tbal  already  ^ven  at  fig.  635, 

if  we  merely  supposed  iDclined  strata  of  slate  and  the  argillaceoiis 

sandstone  called  gtavn'acke  to  be  substituted  for  gnei^ 

In  some  masses  of  decomposing  greenstone,  basalt,  and  otber  bap 

*  Foctis.  Utta.  tat  I'HisL  XaL  de  riialie.  tom.  L  p.  333.  pbte  1. 
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rocts  the  globular  rtnicture  is  so  conspicuous  that  the  rock  has  the 
appearanco  of  a  heap  of  large  cannon  halls.  According  to  the  theoiy 
of  M.  Delesse,  the  centre  of  each  spheroid  has  been  &  centre  of  ciy»- 
tallization,  around  which  the  different  minerals  of  the  rock  arranged 
themselves  syiumetrically  daring  the  process  of  cooling.  Bat  it  was 
also,  he  says,  a  centre  of  contraction,  produced  hy  the  same  cooling. 
The  globular  form,  therefore,  of  sach  spheroids  is  the  combined  result 
of  crystalliMtion  and  contraction.* 

A  striking  example  of  this  stracture  *^-  ■"■ 

occurs  in  a  resinous  trachyte  or  pitch- 
stone-porphyry  in  one  of  the  Ponza 
islands,  which  rise  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  the  coast  of  Tcrracina  and 
Gaeta.  The  globes  vary  from  a  few- 
inches  to  throe  feet  in  diameter,  and  are 
of  an  ellipsoidal  form  (see  Gg.  691).  The 
whole  rock  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition, 
"  and  when  the  balls,"  says  Mr.  Scrope, 
**  hare  been  exposed  a  short  time  to  the 
weather,  they  scale  off  at  a  touch  into 
numerous  concentric  coats,  like  those  of 
a  bulbous  root,  inclosing  a  compact  nu- 
cleus. The  Iamina>  of  this  nucleus  have 
not  been  so  much  loosened  hy  decompo- 
sition ;  but  the  application  of  a  ruder 
blow  will  produce  a  still  further  exfolia- 
tion." t 


■  DelesM^  sur  les  Roches  Olobulnises,  Him.  de  la  Soc.  QidL  de  Fnnoe,  S  lii. 
t  Sorops,  OmL  Thus.,  Second  Series,  toL  iL  p.  20B. 
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A  fiasile  texture  is  occasioiially  assumed  by  dinlmtone  and  otter 
trap  rocks,  so  that  they  hare  been  used  for  roofing  houaea  Some- 
times the  prismatic  and  daty  structure  ia  found  in  the  amui 
mass.  The  causes  which  give  rise  to  such  anangementa  are  very 
obscure,  but  are  supposed  to  be  connected  with  chngea  of  tempen^ 
ture  during  the  cooling  of  the  mass,  aa  will  be  pointed  out  in  tho 
aequeL    (See  Chaps.  XXZV.  and  XXXVL) 


JMation  of  Trappean  Boeki  to  the  producU  of  aetim  VoUcmom^ 


When  wo  reflect  on  the  changes  abo^e  described  in  the  strata  m 
their  contact  with  trap  dikes,  and  consider  how  complete  ia  the  anat 
ogy  or  often  identity  in  composition  and  structure  of  the  rocks  caDed 
tn^pean  and  the  lavas  of  active  volcanoes,  it  seems  difficult  at  first  to 
understand  how  so  much  doubt  could  have  prevailed  for  half  a  cen- 
tury as  to  whether  trap  was  of  igneous  or  aqueous  origin.  To  a  cep> 
tain  extent,  however,  there  was  a  real  distinction  between  the  tn^ 
pean  formations  and  those  to  wMch  the  term  volcanic  waa  ahnoat 
exclusively  confined.  A  large  portion  of  the  trappean  rocks  fint 
studied  in  the  north  of  Germany,  and  in  Norway,  France,  Scotland, 
and  other  countries,  were  such  as  had  been  formed  entirely  nnder 
water,  or  had  been  injected  into  fissures  and  intruded  between  atratai 
and  which  had  never  fiowed  out  in  the  air,  or  over  the  bottom  <tf  a 
shallow  sea.  When  these  products,  therefore,  of  submarine  or  sub- 
terranean igneous  action  were  contrasted  with  loose  cones  of  scoriae, 
tuff,  and  lava,  or  with  narrow  streams  of  lava  in  great  part  scoria- 
ceous  and  porous,  such  as  were  observed  to  have  proceeded  from 
Vesuvius  and  Etna,  the  resemblance  seemed  remote  and  equivocaL 
It  was,  in  truth,  like  comparing  the  roots  of  a  tree  with  its  leaves 
and  branches,  which,  although  they  belong  to  the  same  plant,  differ 
in  form,  texture,  color,  mode  of  growth,  and  position.  The  external 
cone,  with  its  loose  ashes  and  porous  lava,  may  be  likened  to  tbe 
light  foliage  and  branches,  and  the  rocks  concealed  far  below,  to  the 
roots.     But  it  is  not  enough  to  say  of  the  volcano, 

**  quantum  vcrticc  in  auras 
^therias,  tantum  radice  in  Tartara  tendit^** 

for  its  roots  do  literally  reach  downwards  to  Tartarus,  or  to  the  re- 
^ons  of  subterranean  fire ;  and  what  is  concealed  far  below  is  proba- 
bly always  more  important  in  volume  and  extent  than  what  is  visible 
above  ground. 

We  have  already  stated  how  frequently  dense  masses  of  strata 
have  been  removed  by  denudation  from  wide  areas  (see  Chap.  VI.)  ; 
and  this  fact  prepares  us  to  expect  a  similar  destruction  of  whatever 
may  once  have  formed  the  uppermost  part  of  ancient  submarine  or 
subaerial  volcanoes,  more  especially  as  those  superficial  parts  are 
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strata  Intercepted  by  a  trap  dike, 
and  coTered  vrith  alluTinm. 


always  of  the  lightest  and  most  perish-  Fig.  aos. 

able  materials.  The  abrupt  mamier  in 
which  dikes  of  trap  usually  terminate  at 
the  surface  (see  fig.  692),  and  the  water- 
worn  pebbles  of  trap  in  the  alluvium 
which  covers  the  dike,  prove  incontesta- 
bly  that  whatever  was  uppermost  in  these 
formations  has  been  swept  away.  It  is 
easy,  therefore,  to  conceive  that  what  is 
gone  in  regions  of  trap  may  have  corre- 
sponded to  what  is  now  visible  in  active 
volcanoes. 

It  will  be  seen  in  the  following  chapters,  that  in  the  earth's  crust 
there  are  volcanic  tuffs  of  all  ages,  containing  marine  shells,  which 
bear  witness  to  eruptions  at  many  successive  geological  periods. 
These  tuffs,  and  the  associated  trappean  rocks,  must  not  be  compared 
to  lava  and  scorise  which  had  cooled  in  the  open  air.  Their  counter- 
parts must  be  sought  in  the  products  of  modem  submarine  volcanic 
eruptions.  If  it  be  objected  that  we  have  no  opportunity  of  studying 
these  last,  it  may  be  answered,  that  subterranean  movements  have 
caused,  almost  everywhere  in  regions  of  active  volcanoes,  great  changes 
in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea,  in  times  comparatively  modem, 
so  as  to  expose  to  view  the  effects  of  volcanic  operations  at  the  bottom 
of  the  sea. 

Thus,  for  example,  the  examination  of  the  igneous  rocks  of  Sicily, 
especially  those  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  has  proved  that  all  the  more 
ordinary  varieties  6f  European  trap  have  been  there  produced  under 
the  waters  of  the  sea,  at  a  modem  period ;  that  is  to  say,  since  the 
Mediterranean  has  been  inhabited  by  a  great  proportion  of  the  exist- 
ing species  of  testacea. 

These  igneous  rocks  of  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  the  more  ancient 
trappean  rocks  of  Scotland  and  other  countries,  differ  from  subaSrial 
volcanic  formations  in  being  more  compact  and  heavy,  and  in  forming 
sometimes  extensive  sheets  of  matter  intercalated  between  marine 
strata,  and  sometimes  stratified  conglomerates,  of  which  the  rounded 
pebbles  arc  all  trap.  They  differ  also  in  the  absence  of  regular  cones 
and  craters,  and  in  the  want  of  conformity  of  the  lava  to  the  lowest 
levels  of  existing  valleys. 

It  is  highly  probable,  however,  that  insular  cones  did  exist  in  some 
parts  of  the  Val  di  Noto ;  and  that  they  were  removed  by  the  waves, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  cone  of  Graham  Island,  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, was  swept  away  in  1831,  and  that  of  Ny6e,  off  Iceland,  in  1783.* 
All  that  would  remain  in  such  cases,  after  the  bed  of  the  sea  has  been 
upheaved  and  laid  dry,  would  be  dikes  and  shapeless  masses  of  igne- 


»  See  Princ.  of  GeoL,  Indez,  "Graham  Island,"  "Ny6e,"  "Conglomerates,  vol- 
canic," &C. 
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ous  rock,  cntdng  through  sheets  of  laya  which  may  have  spread 
'  the  level  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  strata  of  tuff,  formed  of  mi^eriala  fint 
scattered  fiur  and  wide  by  the.  winds  and  waves,  and  then  deposited. 
Conglomerates  also,  with  pebbles  of  trap,  to  which  the  action  of  tlw 
waves  mnst  give  rise  dnring  the  denndi^on  of  snch  volcanic  iJmmI*, 
wiU  emerge  from  the  deep  whenever  the  bottom  of  the  sea  beoomea 
land.  The  proportion  of  volcanic  matter  which  is  originally  sobmariiM 
mnst  always  be  very  great,  as  those  volcanic  vents  which  are  not  eor 
tirely  beneath  the  sea  are  almost  all  of  them  in  islands,  or,  if  on  oob- 
tinents,  near  the  shore. 

As  to  the  absence  of  porosity  in  the  trappean  formations^  tlw 
appearances  are  in  a  great  degree  deceptive,  for  all  amygdaloida  aie^ 
as  already  explained,  porons  rocks,  into  the  cells  of  whicb  mineral 
matter,  snch  as  silex,  carbonate  of  lime,  and  other  ingredientS|  have 
been  subsequently  introduced  (see  p.  601) ;  sometimes,  perhapei  bj 
secretion  during  the  cooling  and  consolidation  of  lavas. 

In  the  Little  Cumbray,  one  of  the  Western  Islands,  near  Arran,  the 
amygdaloid  sometimes  contains  elongated  cavities  filled  with  brown 
spar;  and  when  the  nodules  have  been  washed  out,  the  interior  of  the 
cavities  is  glased  with  the  vitreous  varnish  so  characteristic  of  the 
pores  of  slaggy  lavas.  Even  in  some  parts  of  this  rock  which  are  ex-- 
duded  from  air  and  water,  the  cells  are  empty,  and  seem  to  have 
always  remained  in  this  state,  and  are  therefore  undistinguishable  from 
some  modem  lavas.* 

Dr.  MacOulloch,  after  examining  with  great  attention  these  and  the 
other  igneous  rocks  of  Scotland,  observes,  "  that  it  is  a  mere  dispute 
about  terms,  to  refuse  to  the  ancient  eruptions  of  trap  the  name  of 
submarine  volcanoes;  for  they  are  such  in  every  essential  pointy 
although  they  no  longer  eject  fire  and  smoke."  f  The  same  author 
also  considers  it  not  improbable  that  some  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of 
the  same  country  may  have  been  poured  out  in  the  open  air.J 

Although  the  principal  component  minerals  of  subacrial  lavas  are 
the  same  as  those  of  intrusive  trap,  and  both  the  columnar  and  glob- 
ular structure  are  common  to  both,  there  are,  nevertheless,  some  vol- 
canic rocks  which  never  occur  in  currents  of  lava,  such  as  greenstone, 
the  more  crystalline  porphyries,  and  those  traps  in  which  quartz  and 
mica  appear  as  constituent  parts.  In  short,  the  intrusive  trap  rocks, 
forming  the  intermediate  step  between  lava  and  the  plutonic  rocks, 
depart  in  their  characters  from  lava  in  proportion  as  they  approximate 
to  granite. 

These  views  respecting  the  relations  of  the  volcanic  and  trap  rocks 
win  be  better  understood  when  the  reader  has  studied,  in  the  ddd 
chapter,  what  is  said  of  the  plutonic  formations. 

*  MacColloch,  West  Islands,  vol.  il  p.  487. 
t  Syst  of  GeoL,  vol  U.  p.  114. 
t  Ibid. 
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XXTERNAL  70RM,   STBUCTUBE,   AND    ORIOIN   OF   VOLCANIO   MOUNTAINS. 

The  origin  of  volcanic  cones  with  crater-shaped  summits  has  been 
alluded  to  in  the  last  chapter  (p.  593),  and  more  fully  explained  in 
the  "  Principles  of  Qeology  "  (chaps,  xxiv.  to  xxvii.),  where  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  Santorin,  and  Barren  Island  are  described.  The  more  ancient 
portions  of  those  mountains  or  islands,  formed  long  before  the  times 
of  history,  exhibit  the  same  external  features  and  internal  structure 
which  belong  to  most  of  the  extinct  volcanoes  of  still  higher  antiquity ; 
and  these  last  have  evidently  been  due  to  a  complicated  series  of 
operations,  varied  in  kind  according  to  circumstances ;  as,  for  example, 
whether  the  accumulation  took  place  above  or  below  the  level  of  the 
sea,  whether  the  lava  issued  from  one  or  several  contiguous  vents,  and, 
lastly,  whether  the  rocks  reduced  to  fusion  in  the  subterranean  regions 
happen  to  have  contained  more  or  less  silica,  potash,  soda,  lime,  iron, 
and  other  ingredients. 

We  are  best  acquainted  with  the  effects  of  eruptions  above  water, 
or  those  called  subaerial  or  supramarine ;  yet  the  products  even  of 
these  are  arranged  in  so  many  ways  that  their  interpretation  has  given 
rise  to  a  variety  of  contradictory  opinions,  some  of  which  will  have  to 
be  considered  in  this  chapter. 

Craters  and  Calderas,  Sandvnch  Islands. — ^We  learn  from  Mr. 
Dana^s  valuable  work  on  the  geology  of  the  United  States  Exploring 
Expedition,  published  in  1849,  that  two  of  the  principal  volcanoes  of 
Sandwich  Islands,  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  Owyhee,  are  huge  flattened 
volcanic  cones,  about  14,000  feet  high  (see  fig.  693),  each  equalling 
two  and  a  half  Etnas  in  their  dimensions. 

Fig.  698. 


Mount  Loa,  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    (Dana.) 

&  Crater  at  the  sammit  b.  The  lateral  crater  at  Kllanaa. 

The  dotted  lines  indicate  a  supposed  column  of  solid  rock  caused  by  the  lara  oonsoUdatlBf 

after  orupticmsL 

From  the  summits  of  these  lofty  though  featureless  hills,  and  from 
vents  not  far  below  their  summits,  successive  streams  of  lava,  often 
2  miles  or  more  in  width,  and  sometimes  26  miles  long,  have  flowed. 
They  have  been  poured  out  one  after  the  other,  some  of  them  in 
recent  times,  in  every  direction  from  the  apex  of  the  cone,  down 
slopes  varying  on  an  average  from  4  degrees  to  8  degrees ;  but  in  some 
places  considerably  steeper.  Sometimes  deep  rents  are  formed  on  the 
sides  of  those  conical  mountains,  which  arc  afterwards  filled  from 
above  by  streams  of  lava  passing  over  them,  the  liquid  matter  in  such 
cases  consolidating  in  the  fissures  and  forming  dikes. 

The  lateral  crater  of  Kilauea,  6,  fig.  693,  is  between  3000  and  4000 
feet  above  the  searlevel,  or  about  the  height  of  Vesuvius.     It  is  an 
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immense  eham,  1000  feet  deep^  and  its  ooter  drenift  no  leM 
from  two  to  tliree  mike  In  diiuneter.  Lifa  is  nsoiDj  seen  to  lofl 
op  at  tbe  bottom  in  a  kkci  tbe  lerd  of  wluch  varies  contnmsllljr,  §at 
the  liijnid  rises  and  fidls  serend  handled  feet  aeooidiii^  to  As  aelm 
or  qniesoent  state  of  the  Tolcano.  But  instead  of  ovciflowiiig  As 
rim  of  the  crater,  as  oommonly  hi^pens  in  other  yentSi  the  cnhmnn  of 
mdted  rocky  when  its  pressure  becomes  ezoesuve^  forces  apasa^ga 
throogh  some  sabterrsnean  galleries  or  rents  leading  towarda  tlie  bul 
Vi,  GoaUy  an  American  missionary,  has  described  an  emplion  wUdi 
took  place  in  Jnne  1840,  when  the  lavrn  which  had  risen  hi^^  in  Ae 
great  chasm  began  to  escq>e  from  it  Its  direction  was  first  reoog- 
niaed  by  the  emiBoon  of  a  vivid  light  from  the  bottom  of  an 
wooded  enter,  called  Arare,  400  feet  deep  and  6  miles  to  the 
ward  of  danea.  The  connection  of  this  li^t  with  the  diachaige  or 
taking  of  the  great  reservcnr  was  proved  by  a  change  in  the  levdl  of 
the  lava  in  Kilanea,  which  sank  gradually  for  three  weeks,  or  mitil  Ae 
eruption  ceased,  when  Ae  lake  stood  400  feet  lower  than  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Ae  outbreak.  The  passage,  Aerefore^  of  the  flnid 
matter  from  Kilanea  to  Arare  was  underground,  and  it  is  siq»poaed  by 
Mr.  Coan  to  have  been  at  its  first  outflow  1000  feet  deep  bdow  the 
surface.  The  next  indication  of  Ae  subterranean  progress  of  the  aama 
lava  was  observed  a  mile  or  two  from  Arare,  where  Ae  fiery  flood 
broke  out  and  spread  itself  superficiaUy  over  50  acres  of  land,  and 
then  agun  found  its  way  undofground  for  seversl  miles  fruAor  towaida 
the  sea,  to  reappear  at  the  bottom  of  a  second  ancient  and  wooded 
crater,  which  it  partly  filled  up.  The  course  of  the  fluid  then  became 
again  invisible  for  several  miles,  until  it  broke  out  for  the  last  time  at 
a  point  ascertained  by  Captain  Wilkes  to  be  1244  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  27  miles  distant  from  Eilauea.  From  thence  it  poured  along  for 
12  miles  in  the  open  air,  and  then  leapt  over  a  cliflf  50  feet  high,  and 
ran  for  three  weeks  into  Ae  sea.  Its  termination  was  at  a  place  about 
40  miles  distant  from  Kilauea.  The  crust  of  the  earth  overlying  the 
subterranean  course  of  the  lava  was  often  traversed  bv  innumerable 
fissures,  which  emitted  steam,  and  in  some  places  the  incumbent  rocks 
were  uplifted  20  or  30  feet. 

Thus  in  the  same  volcano  examples  are  afforded  of  the  overflowing 
of  lava  from  the  summit  of  a  cone  2  J  miles  high,  and  of  the  under- 
flowing  of  melted  matter.  Whether  this  last  has  formed  sheets  inters 
calatcd  between  the  stratified  products  of  previous  eruptionsi,  or 
whether  it  has  penetrated  through  oblique  or  vertical  fissures,  cannot 
be  determined.  In  one  instance,  however,  for  a  certain  space,  it  ia 
said  to  have  spread  laterally,  uplifting  the  incumbent  soil. 

The  annexed  section  of  the  crater  of  Kilauea,  as  given  by  Mr.  Dana, 
follows  the  line  of  its  shortest  diameter,  a,  6,  which  is  about  7600  feet 
long.  The  boundary  cliffs,  a,  c,  and  6,  c?,  are  for  the  most  part  quite 
vertical  and  650  feet  high.  They  are  composed  of  compact  rock  in 
layers,  not  divided  by  scorise,  some  a  few  inches,  others  30  feet  in 
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SocUon  of  the  crater  of  Klliaea  in  the  Sandwich  Islands.    (Dana.) 

a,  ft.  External  boundaries  of  the  chasm  in  the  line  of  its  shortest  diameter 
c,A,/,d.  Black  ledge.  g^  7l  Lake  of  lava. 

• 

thickness,  and  nearly  horizontal.  Before  tjiis,  we  come  to  what  is 
called  the  "  black  ledge,"  c,  e,  and  /,  d,  composed  of  similar  stratified 
materials.  This  ledge  is  three  hundred  and  forty-two  feet  in  height 
above  the  lake  of  lava,  p,  h,  which  it  encircles.  The  chasm,  a,  6, 
and  its  walls  have  probably  been  due  to  a  former  sinking  down  of 
the  incumbent  rocks  undermined  for  a  space  by  the  fusion  of  their 
foundations.  The  lower  ledge,  c,  e,  and  /,  d,  may  consist  in  part  of 
the  mass  which  sank  vertically,  but  part  of  it  at  least  must  be  made 
up  of  layers  of  lava,  which  have  been  seen  to  pour  one  after  the  other 
over  the  "black  ledge."  If  at  any  future  period  the  heated  fluid, 
ascending  from  the  volcanic  focus  to  the  bottom  of  the  great  chasm, 
should  augment  in  volume,  and,  before  it  can  obtain  relief,  should 
spread  itself  subterraneously,  it  may  melt  still  farther  the  subjacent 
masses,  and,  causing  a  failure  of  support,  may  enlarge  still  more  the 
limits  of  the  amphitheatre  of  Kilauea.  There  are  distinct  signs  of 
subsidences,  from  100  to  200  feet  perpendicular,  which  have  occurred 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Kilauea  at  various  points,  and  they  are  each 
bounded  by  vertical  walls.  If  all  of  them  were  united,  they  would 
constitute  a  sunken  area  equal  to  eight  square  miles,  or  twice  the  ex- 
tent of  Kilauea  itself.  Similar  accidents  are  also  likely  to  occur  near 
the  summit  of  a  dome  like  Mount  Loa,  for  the  hydrostatic  pressure  of 
the  lava,  after  it  has  risen  to  the  edge  or  lip  of  the  highest  crater,  a, 
fig.  693,  must  be  great  and  must  create  a  tendency  to  lateral  fis- 
suring,  in  which  case  lava  will  be  injected  into  every  opening,  and 
may  begin  to  undermine.  If,  then,  some  of  the  melted  matter  be 
drawn  oflf  by  escaping  at  a  lower  level,  where  the  pressure  would  be 
still  greater,  the  whole  top  of  the  mountain,  or  a  large  part  of  it, 
might  fall  in. 

Instances  of  such  truncations,  however  caused,  have  occurred  in 
Java  and  in  the  Andes  within  the  times  of  history,  and  to  such  events 
we  may  perhaps  refer  a  very  common  feature  in  the  configuration  of 
volcanic  mountains, — ^namely,  that  the  present  active  cone  of  eruption 
is  surrounded  by  the  ruins  of  a  larger  and  older  cone,  usually  present- 
ing a  crescent-shaped  precipice  towards  the  newer  cone.  In  volcanoes 
long  since  extinct,  the  erosive  power  of  running  water,  or,  in  certain 
cases,  of  the  sea,  may  have  greatly  modified  the  shape  of  the  "  atrium," 
or  space  between  the  older  and  newer  cone,  and  the  cavity  may 
thereby  be  prolonged  downwards,  and  end  in  a  ravine.  In  such 
cases  it  may  be  impossible  to  determine  how  much  of  the  missing 
rocks  has  been  removed  by  explosion  at  the  time  when  the  original 
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enter  was  active,  or  how  macli  by  sabseqaent  engolplimeQt  and  de- 
nudation. 

Java. — One  of  the  Litest  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  vol- 
canoes will  be  found  in  Dr.  Jnnghuhn's  work  on  Java,  where  forty* 
six  conical  eminences  of  volcanic  origin,  varying  in  elevation  from 
4000  to  nearly  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  constitute  the  highest 
peaks  of  a  mountain  range,  running  through  the  island  from  east  V^ 
west  All  of  them,  with  one  exception,  did  this  inde&tigable  traveller 
survey  and  map.  In  none  of  them  could  he  discover  any  marine  ie» 
mains,  whether  adhering  to  their  flanks  or  entering  into  their  internal 
structure,  although  strata  of  marine  origin  are  met  with  nearer  the  tea 
at  lower  levels.  Dr.  Junghuhn  ascribes  the  origin  of  each  volcano  to 
a  succession  of  subaSrial  eruptions  from  oqc  or  more  central  veiit% 
whence  scorise,  pumice,  and  fragments  of  rock  were  thrown  out^  and 
whence  have  flowed  streams  of  trachytic  or  basaltic  lava.  Such  over- 
flowings  have  been  witnessed  in  modem  times  from  the  highest  aom- 
mits  of  several  of  the  peaks.  The  external  slope  of  each  cone  is  gene- 
rally greatest  near  its  i^x,  where  the  volcanic  strata  have  also  the 
steepest  dip,  sometimea  attiuning  angles  of  20,  80,  and  35  d^irees^ 
but  becoming  less  and  less  inclined  as  they  recede  from  the  summit^ 
unti^  near  their  base,  the  dip  is  reduced  to  10  and  often  to  4  or  5 
degrees.*  The  interference  of  the  lavas  of  adjoining  volcanoes  some- 
times produces  elevated  platforms,  or  ^  saddles,"  in  which  the  layote 
of  rock  may  be  very  slightiy  inclined.  At  the  top  of  many  of  the 
loftiest  mountains  the  active  cone  and  crater  are  of  small  size,  and 
surrounded  by  a  plain  of  ashes  and  sand,  this  plain  being  encircled  in 
its  turn  by  what  Dr.  Junghuhn  calls  "  the  old  crater-wall,"  which  b 
often  1000  feet  and  more  in  vertical  height.  There  is  sometimes  a 
terrace  of  intermediate  height  (as  in  the  mountain  called  Tengger), 
comparable  to  the  "  black  ledge  "  of  Kilauea  (fig.  694).  Most  of  the 
spaces  thus  bounded  by  semicircular  or  more  than  semicircular  ranges 
of  cliffs  are  vastly  superior  in  dimensions  to  the  area  of  any  known 
crater  or  hollow  which  has  been  observed  in  any  part  of  the  world  to 
be  occupied  by  a  lake  of  liquid  lava.  As  the  Spaniards  have  given  to 
such  large  cavities  the  name  of  Caldera  (or  cauldron),  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  use  this  term  in  a  technical  sense,  whatever  views  we  may 
entertain  as  to  their  origin.  Many  of  them  in  Java  are  no  less  than 
four  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  and  they  are  attributed  by  Jung- 
huhn to  the  truncation  by  explosion  and  subsidence  of  ancient  cones 
of  eruption.  Unfortunately,  although  several  lofty  cones  have  lost  a 
portion  of  their  height  within  the  memory  of  man,  neither  the  inhab- 
itants of  Java  nor  their  Dutch  rulers  have  transmitted  to  us  any  reU- 
^ble  accounts  of  the  order  of  events  which  occurred.f 

Dr.  Junghuhn  believes  that  Papandayang  lost  some  portion  of  its 

*  Java,  deszelfs  gedaaatc,  bekleeding  en  inveadige  stnictuur,  door  F.  Junghuhn. 
(German  translation  of  2d  edit,  by  Hasskarl,  Leipzig,  1862.) 
f  Sec  Principles  of  Gcol,  9th  edit,  p.  493. 
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sammit  in  1112 ;  but  affirms  tliat  most  of  the  towns  on  its  sides  said 
to  have  been  engalfed  were  in  reality  overflowed  by  lava. 

From  the  highest  parts  of  many  Javanese  calderas  rivers  flow,  which 
in  the  course  of  ages  have  cut  out  deep  valleys  in  the  mountain's  side. 
As  a  general  rule,  the  outer  slopes  of  each  cone  are  furrowed  by 
straight  and  narrow  ravines  from  200  to  600  feet  deep,  radiating  in  all 
directions  from  the  top,  and  increasing  the  number  as  we  descend  to 
lower  zones.  The  ridges  or  "ribs"  intervening  between  these  furrows 
are  very  conspicuous,  and  compared  to  the  spokes  of  an  umbrella.  In 
a  mountain  above  10,000  feet  high,  no  furrows  or  intervening  ribs  are 
met  with  in  the  upper  300  or  400  feet.  At  the  height  of  10,000  feet 
there  may  be  no  more  than  10  in  number,  whereas  500  feet  lower  32 
of  them  may  be  counted.  They  are  all  ascribed  to  the  action  of 
running  water ;  and  if  they  ever  cut  through  the  rim  of  a  caldera,  it  is 
only  because  the  cone  has  been  truncated  so  low  down  as  to  cause  the 
summit  to  intersect  a  middle  region,  where  the  torrents  once  exerted 
sufficient  power  to  cause  a  series  of  such  indentations.  It  appears 
from  such  facts,  that,  if  a  cone  escapes  destruction  by  explosion  or 
engulfment,  it  may  remain  uninjured  in  its  upper  portion,  while 
there  is  time  for  the  excavation  of  deep  ravines  by  lateral  torrents. 

It  is  remarked  by  Dr.  Junghuhn,  as  also  by  Mr.  Dana,  in  regard  to 
the  Pacific  Islands,  that  volcanic  mountains,  however  large  and  how- 
ever much  exposed  to  heavy  falls  of  rain,  support  no  rivers  so  long  as 
they  are  in  the  process  of  growth,  or  while  the  highest  crater  emits 
from  time  to  time  showers  of  scorise  and  floods  of  lava.  Such  ejecta- 
menta  and  such  currents  of  melted  rock  fill  up  each  superficial  inequal- 
ity or  depression  where  water  might  otherwise  collect,  and  are  more- 
over so  porous  that  no  rill  of  water,  however  small,  can  be  generated. 
But  where  the  subterranean  fires  have  been  long  since  spent,  or  are 
nearly  exhausted,  and  where  the  superficial  scorise  and  lavas  decom- 
pose and  become  covered  with  clayey  soils,  the  erosive  action  of  water 
begins  to  operate  with  a  prodigious  force,  proportionate  to  the  steep- 
ness of  the  declivities  and  the  incoherent  nature  of  the  sand  and 
ashes.  Even  the  more  solid  lavas  are  occasionally  cavernous,  and 
almost  always  alternate  with  scorise  and  perishable  tufis,  so  as  to  be 
readily  undermined,  and  most  of  them  are  speedily  reduced  to  frag- 
ments of  a  transportable  size  because  they  are  divided  by  vertical 
jointa  or  split  into  columns. 

Canary  Islands — Palma, — ^I  have  enlarged  so  fully  in  the  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Geology"  on  the  different  views  entertained  by  eminent 
authorities  respecting  the  origin  of  volcanic  cones,  and  the  laws  gov- 
erning the  flow  of  lava,  and  its  consolidation,  that,  in  order  not  to 
repeat  here  what  I  have  elsewhere  published,  I  shall  confine  myself 
in  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  the  description  of  facts  observed 
by  me  during  an  exploration  of  Madeira  and  some  of  the  Canary 
Islands  in  1863-'4.  In  these  excursions,  made  in  the  winter  of 
1863-4, 1  was  accompanied  by  an  active  fellow-laborer,  Mr.  Hartnng, 
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of  EonigBbeTg.*  We  vinted,  among  other  places,  the  beantiM  idaadi 
of  Pakna,  a  qpot  rendered  classical  by  the  description  gifen  of  il  ift 
1825  by  the  late  Leopold  Yon  Bach,  who  r^purded  it  aa  a  t|^  of 
what  he  caUed  a  **  crater  of  elevation/' 

Palma  is  46  geographical  miles  west  of  Teneriffe.  Seen  from  flto 
channel  which  divides  the  two  islands,  Palma  appears  to  oonnat  of 

two  principal  moontain  idmm^ 
^^f^  the    depression    between    tbeol 

being  at  the  pass  of  Tacaada,  or 
at  a  (map,  %.  605),  wUdk  fa 
abont  4600  feet  above  tibe  ae^ 
level  The  most  northern  of 
these  masses  makes,  notwiti^ 
staading  certain  iiregnUuitMi 
hereafter  to  be  menticmed,  aoo»- 
sidorable  approach  in  gonenl 
form  to  a  great  tmneated  oone^ 
having  in  the  centre  a  huge  and 
deep  cavity  called  by  the  inhaliK 
itants  <<  La  Caldera.''  Thia  cw- 
ity  (by  Cy  dj  e,  fig.  695)  is  from  8 
to  4  geographical  miles  in  diame- 
ter, and  the  range  of  preoipioea 
surrounding  it  vary  from  about 
1500  to  2500  feet  in  vertical 
height.  From  their  base  a  steep 
slope,  clothed  by  a  splendid  forest  of  pines,  descends  for  a  thousand 
and  sometimes  two  thousand  feet  lower,  the  centre  of  the  Caldera 
being  about  2000  feet  above  the  sea.  The  northern  half  of  the 
encircling  ridge  is  more  than  7000  English  feet  above  the  sea  in  its 
highest  peaks,  and  is  annually  white  with  snow  during  the  winter 
months. 

Externally  the  flanks  of  this  truncated  cone  incline  outwards  in 
every  direction,  the  slopes  being  steepest  near  the  crest,  and  lessening 
as  they  approach  the  lower  countr>'.  A  great  number  of  ravines 
commence  on  the  flanks  of  the  mountain,  a  short  distance  below  the 
summit,  shallow  at  first,  but  getting  deeper  as  they  descend,  and  be- 
coming at  the  same  time  more  numerous,  as  in  the  cones  of  Java 
before  mentioned. 

So  unbroken  is  the  precipitous  boundary-wall  of  the  Caldera,  ex- 
cept at  its  southwestern  end,  where  the  torrent  which  drains  it 
through  a  deep  gorge  (6,  6',  fig.  696)  issues,  that  there  is  not  even  a 
footpath  by  which  one  can  descend  into  it  save  at  one  place  called 
the  Cumbrecito  (e,  map,  fig.  695).  This  Cumbrecito  Ls  a  narrow 
col  or  watershed  at  the  height  of  about  2000  feet  above  the  bot- 
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Map  of  FBlnia,  from  Snrrej  off 
Otpt.  Vldfll,  R.  N. 


*  See  Hartung,  Geology  of  Madeba  and  Porto  Santo.    Leipzig,  1864. 
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torn  of  the  Caldera,  and  4000  ahovc  the  sea,  and  situated  at  the  pre- 
cise limit  of  two  geological  formations  presently  to  bo  mentioned. 
Tliis  eol  nlso  occara  at  the  level  where,  in  other  parts  of  the  CaJdera, 
the  vertical  precipices  join  the  talus-like,  rocky  slope,  covered  with 
pines.  The  other  or  principal  entrance  by  which  the  Caldera  ib 
drained  is  the  great  ravine  or  harraiico,  as  it  is  called  (sec  b,  h',  lig. 
696),  which  extends  from  the  southwestern  extremity  of  the  Caldera 
to  the  sea,  a  distance  of  4}  geographical  miles,  in  which  space  the 
water  of  the  torrent  falls  about  1500  feet. 

This  sketch  (fig.  697)  was  taken  by  Von  Buch  from  a  point  at  sea 
not  visited  by  us,  but  we  saw  enough  to  convince  us  that  several  late- 
ral cones  ODght  to  have  been  introduced  on  the  great  slope  to  the 
left,  besides  numerous  deep  furrows  radiating  from  near  the  summit 
to  the  sea  {see  the  map,  fig.  696).  Tlie  sea  does  not  enter  the  great 
Barranco,  as  might  be  inferred  from  this  sketch. 


Hie  annaied  section  (fig.  098)  passes  throngh  the  island  from 
Santa  Cnu  de  Palms  to  Briera  Point,  or  from  sootheast  to  northwest 
(see  map,  p.  098).  It  has  been  drawn  np  on  a  true  scale  of  hoighta 
and  horiiontal  distances  from  the  observations  of  Hr.  Haitong  and 
my  own. 
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I.  Lalrral  cone,  SMO  fHt  ibove  the  •«  (Vldiri  Hap). 
/  Brkm  Point. 

ff.  Odd  oT  Bfiven]  ontlt«n  of  the  upper  fomuttoQ  In  oenlre  of  Oddflm. 
e.  p.  Bilr-bDried  oone  and  enter  of  Bin  Pedr& 

The  lavas  are  seen  to  be  slightly  inclined  near  the  sea  at  Santa 
CruK,  where  we  observed  them  flowing  round  the  cone  of  San  Pedro, 
which  they  have  more  than  half  buried  without  entering  the  crater. 
On  starting  from  the  same  part  of  the  aeacoast,  and  ascending  the 
deep  Barraneo  de  la  Madera,  we  saw  just  below  e  the  basaltic  lavas 
dipping  at  an  angle  of  5  de^ecs,  there  bciug  no  dikes  in  that  region. 
Farther  up,  where  the  dikes  were  still  scarce,  the  dip  of  the  beds 
increases  to  10  and  15  degrees,  and  they  become  still  steeper  as  thev 
approach  the  Caldcra  at  6,  where  dikes  abound. 

The  section  (lig.  699)  is  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  and  cut* 
through  the  cone  in  the  direction  of  the  great  Barraneo,  or  from  north- 
east to  southwest 

The  lowest  of  the  two  slanting  lines,  m,  i,  descending  from  th« 
Caldem  to  the  sea  along  the  bottom  of  the  Barraneo,  represents  the 
present  bed  of  the  torrent;  the  upper  tine,  t,  I,  the  height  at  which 
beds  of  gravel,  elevated  high  above  the  present  river-channel,  are  visi- 
ble in  detached  patches,  shown  by  dotted  spaces  at  k,  and  to  the  sonth- 
west  of  it,  on  the  same  slope.     These,  aikd  the  continuous  stratified 
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gravel  and  conglomerate  lower  down  at  /  and  ^  are  newer  tlun  all  Ilka 
volcanic  rocks  seen  in  this  section. 

The  nppcr  volcanic  formation,  to  be  described  in  the  M^uely  is 
traversed  by  numerous  dikes,  which  could  not  be  e^^reased  on  tliia 
small  scale.  The  vertical  lines  in  the  lower  formation  roproaent  a  bw 
of  the  perpendicular  dikes  which  abound  there.  Countlesa  otliM% 
inclined  and  tortuous,  are  found  penetrating  the  same  rocka.  Uie  Awe 
outliers  of  somewhat  pyramidal  shape,  at  the  bottom  of  tlie  CMdeta 
(on  each  side  of  m),  agree  in  structure  and  composition  with  ibe  iq^ar 
formation,  and  may  have  subsided  into  their  present  poeitioD,  if  the 
Oaldera  was  caused  by  engulfinent,  or  may  have  slid  down  in  the 
form  of  land-^lips,  if  the  cavity  be  attributed  chiefly  to  aqaeooa 
erosion. 

In  the  description  above  given  of  the  section  (flg^  699),  the  dSA 
which  wall  in  the  Caldera  are  spoken  of  as  consiating  of  two  fixrauk 
lions.  Of  these  the  uppermost  alone  gives  rise  to  vwtical  preci|noei^ 
from  the  base  of  which  the  lower  descends  in  steep  slopes,  whiehy 
although  they  have  the  external  aspect  of  taluses,  are  not  in  &ct  made 
up  of  broken  materials,  or  of  ruins  detached  from  the  higher  rocka^  but 
consist  of  rocks  in  place.  Both  formations  are  of  volcanic  origin^  but 
thoy  differ  in  composition  and  structure.  In  the  upper,  the  beda  con- 
sist of  agglomerate,  scori®,  lapilU,  and  lava,  chiefly  basaltic,  the  whole 
dipping  outwards,  as  if  from  the  axis  of  the  original  cone,  at  anglea 
varying  from  10  to  28  degrees.  The  solid  lavas  do  not  conatitate 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  entire  mass,  and  are  divided  into  beda  of 
very  variable  thickness,  some  scoriaceous  and  vesicular,  others  more 
compact,  aud  even  in  some  cases  rudely  columnar.  All  these  more 
stony  masses  are  seen  to  thin  out  and  come  to  an  end  wherever  they 
can  be  traced  horizontally  for  a  distance  of  half  or  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
and  usually  sooner.  Coarse  breccias  or  a^lomerates  predominate  in 
the  lower  part,  as  if  the  commencement  of  the  second  series  of  rocks 
marked  an  ei*a  of  violent  gaseous  explosions.  Single  beds  of  this 
aggregate  of  anj^lar  stones  and  scoriae  attain  a  thickness  of  from  200 
to  300  feet.  They  are  united  together  by  a  paste  of  volcanic  dust  or 
spongiform  scoriae. 

At  one  point  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Barranco,  near  its  exit 
from  the  Caldera,  we  observed  in  the  boundary  precipice  a  lofty 
column  of  amorphous  and  scoriaceous  rock  in  which  the  red  or  rust- 
colored  scoriaj  are  as  twisted  and  ropy  as  any  to  be  seen  on  the  slopes 
of  Vesuvius ;  seeming  to  imply  that  there  was  here  an  ancient  vent  or 
channel  of  discharge  subsequently  buried  under  the  products  of  newer 
eruptions.  Countless  dikes,  more  or  less  vertical,  consisting  chiefly  of 
basaltic  lava,  traverse  the  walls  of  the  Caldera,  some  of  them  terminat- 
ing upwards,  but  a  great  number  reaching  the  very  crest  of  the  ridge, 
and  therefore  having  been  posterior  in  origin  to  the  whole  precipice. 

We  could  not  discover  in  any  one  of  the  fallen  masses  of  agglom- 
erate which  strewed  the  base  of  the  cliffs  a  single  pebble  or  water-worn 
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fragment.  Each  imbedded  stone  is  either  angular,  or,  if  globular,  con- 
sists of  scoria)  more  or  less  spongy,  and  evidently  not  owing  its  shape 
to  attrition.  It  would  be  impossible  to  account  for  the  absence  of 
watei^wom  pebbles  if  the  coarse  breccia  in  question  had  been  spread 
by  aqueous  agency  over  a  horizontal  area  coextensive  with  the  Caldera 
and  the  volcanic  rocks  which  surround  it.  The  only  cause  known  to 
us  capable  of  dispersing  such  heavy  fragments,  some  of  them  3,  4,  or 
or  6  feet  in  diameter,  without  bluntmg  their  edges,  is  the  power  of 
steam,  unless  indeed  we  could  suppose  that  ice  had  cooperated  with 
water  in  motion ;  and  the  interference  of  ice  cannot  be  suspected  in 
this  latitude  (28°  40'),  especiaUy  as  I  looked  in  vain  for  signs  of 
glacial  action  here  and  in  the  other  mountainous  regions  of  the 
Canary  Islands. 

The  lower  formation  of  the  Caldera  is,  as  before  stated,  equally  of 
igneous  origin.  It  diflfers  in  its  prevailing  color  from  the  upper,  ex- 
hibiting a  teargreen  and  in  parts  a  light  yellow  tint,  instead  of  the 
usual  brown,  lead-colored,  or  reddish  hues  of  basalt  and  its  associated 
scoria?.  Beds  of  a  light  greenish  tuflf  are  common,  together  with  tra- 
chytic  and  greenstone  rocks,  the  whole  so  reticulated  by  dikes,  some 
vertical,  others  oblique,  others  tortuous,  that  we  found  it  impossible 
to  determine  the  general  dip  of  the  beds,  although  at  the  head  of  the 
great  gorge  or  Barranco  they  certainly  dip  outwards,  or  to  the  south, 
as  stated  by  Von  Buch.  But  in  following  the  section  down  the  same 
ravine,  where  the  mountain  called  Alejanado  {d,  figs.  pp.  628  and  631) 
is  cut  through,  and  where  the  rocks  of  the  lower  formation  are  very 
crystalline,  we  found  what  is  not  alluded  to  by  the  Prussian  geologist, 
that  the  beds  exposed  to  view  in  cliffs  1500  feet  high  have  an  anticli- 
nal arrangement,  exhibiting  first  a  southerly  and  then  a  northerly  dip 
at  angles  varying  from  20  to  40  degrees  (see  section,  fig.  699,  at  it). 
Hence  we  may  presume  that  the  older  strata  must  have  undergone 
great  movements  before  the  upper  formation  was  superimposed.  No 
organic  remains  having  been  discovered  in  the  older  series,  we  can- 
not positively  decide  whether  it  was  of  subaerial  or  submarine  origin. 
We  can  only  affirm  that  it  has  been  produced  by  successive  eruptions, 
chiefly  of  felspathic  lavas  and  tuffs.  Many  beds  which  probably  con- 
sisted at  first  of  soft  tuffs  have  been  much  hardened  by  the  contact  of 
dikes  and  apparently  much  altered  by  other  plutonic  influence,  so  that 
they  have  acquired  a  semicrystalline  and  almost  metamorphic  char- 
acter. 

The  existence  of  so  great  a  mass  of  volcanic  rocks  of  ancient  date 
on  the  exact  site  of  an  equally  vast  accumulation  of  comparatively 
modem  lavas  and  scoriae  is  peculiarly  worthy  of  notice  as  a  general 
phenomenon  obser\'ed  in  very  different  parts  of  the  globe.  It  proves 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  in  the  past  history  of  volcanoes  that 
one  region  after  another  has  been  for  ages  and  has  then  ceased  to  be 
the  chief  theatre  of  igneous  action,  still  the  activity  of  subterranean 
heat  may  often  be  persistent  for  more  than  one  geological  period  in 
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the  Mme  plaee,  idsnng  poiiqps  its  cneigiei  for  a  wluk^  but  Aai 
bmikiiig  out  afrnli  with  an  intenatj  as  great  ai  €¥cr. 

We  liave  still  to  oonsidGr  the  mode  of  origin  of  the  h%her  Toleana 
msBH,  or  the  opper  series  of  roeks  with  which  the  peeofiar  foim  of  tiba 
Gsldefa  is  more  intimatdy  eomieetedL  The  principal  qoestioa  Iieva 
arising  is  this^  whedier  the  man  was  dome^hi^ied  from  the  b^innii^ 
Knring  grown  b j  the  sopeipodtion  of  one  conical  enrdope  of  hnm 
and  ashis  formed  orer  another,  or  whether,  as  Yon  Bnch  nd  hia  fol- 
lowers  imagine,  its  component  matmsh  were  first  qiiead  out  in  boii» 
acmtal  or  nearly  horiiontal  deposits  and  then  npheared  at  onoe  into  ft 
domedhs|^  mountain  with  a  calders  in  its  centre.  Accordii^  to  tha 
lint  hypcAesis  the  cone  was  hoilt  np  gradnaDy,  and  com|Jeted  with 
an  its  bisda  dipjnng  as  now,  and  tiavened  by  aU  its  dikes,  before  tha 
Calders  originated.  AocMdhig  to  the  other,  the  Caldera  waa  tba 
lesnk  of  the  same  morements  which  gare  a  dome^haped  stmctnre  to 
the  mass,  and  which  canaed  the  beds  to  be  hi^y  inclined ;  in  other 
words,  the  cone  and  the  Caldeia  were  prodnced  amnltanocMialy.  So 
angnkriy  opponte  are  these  Tiews,  that  the  principal  agency  intn^ 
dneed  by  the  one  theoiy  is  nphesTal,  by  the  other  the  foil  of  matter 
from  the  air.  The  vciy  name  of  **  Elevation  Grsters"  points  to  tha 
kind  of  movement  to  which  one  school  attribotes  the  origin  of  a  cone 
and  caMers;  whereas  the  chief  agendes  appealed  to  by  the  other  are 
gsseoos  explosions,  engolfoient,  and  aqneons  denudation. 

The  fovorsble  reception  of  the  doctrine  of  upheaval  has  arisen  from 
the  following  circumstances :  Streams  of  lava,  it  is  said,  which  ran 
down  a  declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees,  are  never  stony ;  and, 
if  the  slope  exceed  five  or  six  degrees,  they  are  mere  shallow  and 
narrow  strings  of  vesicular  or  fragmentary  slag.  \Mienever,  therefore, 
we  find  parallel  layers  of  stony  lava,  especially  if  they  be  of  some  thick- 
ness, high  up  in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  we  may  be  sore  that  they  were 
solidified  originally  on  a  very  gentle  slope ;  and  if  they  are  now  in- 
clined at  angles  of  10°,  20°,  or  30°,  not  only  they,  but  all  the  inter- 
stratified  beds  of  lapilli,  scoriae,  tuff,  and  agglomerate,  must  have 
been  at  first  nearly  flat,  and  must  have  been  aften^ards  lifted  up  with 
the  solid  beds  into  their  present  position.  It  is  supposed  that  such 
a  derangement  of  the  strata  could  scarcely  fail  to  give  rise  to  a  wide 
opening  near  the  centre  of  upheaval,  and  in  the  case  of  Palma,  the 
Caldera  (which  Von  Buch  called  "the  hollow  axis  of  the  cone")  may 
represent  this  breach  of  continuity. 

Among  other  objections  to  the  elevation-crater  theory  often  ad- 
vanced and  never  yet  answered  are  the  following:  First,  in  moat 
calderas,  as  in  Palma,  the  rim  of  the  great  cavity  and  the  circular 
range  of  precipices  surrounding  it  remain  entire  and  unbroken  on 
three  sides,  whereas  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  a  series  of  volcanic 
strata  2000  or  3000  feet  thick  could  have  once  extended  over  an  area 
six  or  seven  miles  in  its  shortest  diameter  and  then  have  been  upraised 
bodily,  so  that  the  beds  should  dip  at  steep  angles  towards  all  pointa 
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of  the  compass  from  a  centre,  and  yet  that  no  great  fractures  should 
have  been  produced.  We  should  expect  to  see  some  open  fissures  on 
every  side,  widening  as  they  approach  the  Caldera.  The  dikes,  it  is 
true,  do  undoubtedly  attest  many  dislocations  of  the  mass,  which  have 
taken  place  at  successive  and  often  distant  periods.  But  none  of  them 
can  have  belonged  to  the  supposed  period  of  terminal  and  paroxysmal 
upheaval,  for,  had  the  caldera  existed  when  they  originated,  the  melt- 
ed matter  now  solidified  in  each  dike  must,  instead  of  filling  a  rent, 
have  flowed  down  into  the  Caldera,  tending  so  far  to  obliterate  the 
great  cavity. 

The  second  objection  is  the  impossibility  of  imagining  that  so  vast 
a  series  of  agglomerates,  tuffs,  stratified  lapilli,  and  highly  scoriaceous 
lavas  could  have  been  poured  out  with  a  limited  area  without  soon 
giving  rise  to  a  hill^  and  eventually  to  a  lofty  mountain.  Such  heavy 
angular  fragments  as  are  seen  in  the  agglomerates,  single  beds  of  which 
are  sometimes  200  or  300  feet  thick,  must,  when  hurled  into  the  air 
have  fallen  down  again  near  the  vent,  and  would  be  arranged  in  in- 
clined layers  dipping  outwards  from  the  central  axis  of  eruption.  It 
is  in  perfect  accordance  with  this  hypothesis  that  we  should  behold 
agglomerate,  lapilli,  and  scorisa  predominating  in  the  walls  of  the  Cal- 
dera ;  whereas  in  the  ravines  nearer  the  sea,  where  the  inclination  of 
the  beds  has  diminished  to  10  and  even  to  5  degrees,  the  proportion 
of  stony  as  compared  to  fragmentary  materials  is  precisely  reversed. 
It  is  also  natural  that  the  dikes  should  be  most  numerous  where  the 
ejectamcnta  are  to  the  more  solid  beds  in  the  proportion  of  3  to  1,  as 
at  by  fig.  698,  p.  630 ;  while  the  dikes  are  few  in  number  where  the 
stony  lavas  predominate  (as  at  c,  ibid.).  Many  of  the  scoriaceous  beds 
at  b  may  be  the  upper  extremities  of  currents  which  became  stony 
and  compact  when  they  reached  c,  and  flowed  over  a  more  level  coun- 
try ;  but  this  suggestion  cannot  be  assented  to  by  the  advocates  of  the 
upheaval  theory,  for  it  assumes  the  existence  of  a  cone  long  before  the 
time  had  arrived  for  the  catastrophe  which  according  to  their  views 
gave  rise  to  a  conical  mountain. 

Ifi  however,  we  reject  the  doctrine  that  the  beds  were  tilted  by  a 
movement  posterior  to  the  accumulation  of  all  the  compact  and  frag- 
mentary rocks,  how  are  we  to  account  for  the  steepness  of  the  dip  of 
some  stony  lavas  high  up  in  the  walls  of  the  Caldera?  These  masses 
are  occasionally  50  or  100  feet  thick,  of  lenticular  shape,  as  seen  in 
the  cliffs  from  below,  and  to  all  appearance  parallel  to  the  associated 
layers  of  scorisB  and  lapilli.  But  unfortunately  no  one  can  climb  up 
and  determine  how  far  the  supposed  parallelism  may  be  deceptive. 
The  solid  beds  extend  in  general  over  small  horizontal  spaces,  and 
some  of  them  may  possibly  be  no  other  than  intrusive  lavas,  in  the 
nature  of  dikes,  more  or  less  parallel  to  the  layers  of  ejectamenta. 
Such  lavas,  when  the  crater  was  full,  may  have  forced  their  way 
between  highly  inclined  beds  of  scoriae  and  lapilli.  We  know  that 
lava  often  breaks  out  from  the  side  or  base  of  a  cone,  instead  of  rising 
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to  the  rim  of  the  crater.  Nererthdcfls  one  or  two  of  the  stony 
aUaded  to  seemed  to  me  to  resemble  lavas  which  had  flowed  out 
superficially.  They  may  haire  solidified  on  a  broad  ledge  fixnned  by 
the  rim  of  a  crater.  Snch  a  rim  might  be  of  considerable  breadth  after 
a  partial  tnmcation  of  the  cone.  And  some  lavas  may  now  and  then 
have  entirely  filled  np  the  ttirium^  or  what  in  the  case  of  Soninia  and 
Yesnvins  is  called  the  atrio  del  eavaUoy  that  is  to  say,  the  intenpaee 
between  the  old  and  new  cone.  When  by  the  prodacts  of  new  erup- 
tions a  uniform  slope  has  been  restored,  and  the  two  cones  have  bleiid- 
ed  into  one  (see  e,  cf ,  c,  fig.  p.  645),  the  next  breaking  down  of  the  ads 
of  the  momitain  may  display  a  mass  of  compact  rock  of  great  tiiiekneas 
in  the  walls  of  a  caldera,  resting  npon  and  covered  by  ejectamenta. 
Other  extensive  wedges  of  solid  lava  will  be  formed  on  the  fiaaks  of 
every  volcanic  mountain  by  the  interference  of  lateral,  or,  as  they  aie 
often  termed,  parasitic  cones,  which  check  or  stop  the  downward  flow 
of  lava,  and  occasionally  offer  deep  craters  into  which  the  melted  niaft> 
ter  is  poured. 

By  aid  of  one  or  all  the  processes  above  enumerated  we  may  oep* 
tainly  explain  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  intercalated  stony  beds,  in 
the  midst  of  others  of  a  loose  and  scoriaceous  nature,  the  whole  being 
highly  inclined.  But  to  account  for  a  succession  of  compact  and  truly 
parallel  lavas,  having  a  steep  dip,  we  may  suppose  that  they  flowed 
originally  down  the  flanks  of  a  cone  sloping  at  angles  of  from  10  to 
15  degrees,  or  even  much  more,  as  in  many  active  volcanoes.  They 
may  also  have  acquired  subsequently  a  still  steeper  inclination,  for  it 
would  be  rash  to  assume  the  entire  absence  of  local  disturbances 
during  the  growth  of  a  volcanic  mountain.  Some  dikes  are  seen 
crossing  others  of  a  different  composition,  marking  a  distinctness  in 
the  periods  of  their  origin.  The  volume  of  rock  filling  such  a  multi- 
tude of  fissures  as  we  see  indicated  by  the  dikes  in  Palma  must  be 
enormous ;  so  that,  could  it  bo  withdrawn,  the  mass  of  ejectamenta 
would  collapse  and  lose  both  in  heiglit  and  bulL  The  injection, 
therefore,  of  all  this  matter  in  a  liquid  state  must  have  been  attended 
by  the  gradual  distension  of  the  cone,  the  increase  of  which  I  have 
elsewhere  compared  both  to  the  exogenous  and  endogenous  growth 
of  a  tree,  as  it  has  been  affected  alike  by  external  and  internal  acces- 
sions. 

But  the  acquisition  of  a  steeper  dip  by  such  reiterated  reudings  and 
injections  of  a  cone  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  views  of  those  who 
defend  the  upheaval  hypothesis,  because  it  draws  with  it  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  slopes  were  always  growing  steeper  and  steeper  in  pro- 
portion as  the  cone  waxed  older  and  loftier.  Once  admit  this,  and  it 
follows  that  the  upper  layers  of  solid  lava  must  have  conformed  to 
surfaces  already  inclined  at  angles  of  20,  or,  in  the  case  of  the  Caldera 
of  Palma,  28  degrees. 

For  this  reason  the  defenders  of  the  upheaval  hypothesis  are  con- 
sistent with  themselves  in  assigning  the  whole  movement  by  which 
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the  strata,  whether  solid  or  incoherent,  have  been  tilted,  exclusively  to 
one  terminal  catastrophe.  The  whole  development  of  subterranean 
force  is  represented  as  the  last  incident  in  every  series  of  volcanic 
operations,  the  closing  scene  of  the  drama ;  and  the  sudden  and  par- 
oxysmal nature  of  the  catastrophe  is  infen*ed  from  the  absence  of  all 
signs  of  successive  and  intermittent  action  so  characteristic  of  the  ante- 
cedent volcanic  phenomena. 

I  have  alluded  to  an  opinion  entertained  by  some  able  geologists, 
that  no  lava  can  acquire  any  degree  of  solidity  if  it  flows  down  a 
declivity  of  more  than  three  degrees.  This  doctrine  I  have,  I  think, 
proved  in  my  memoir  on  Mount  Etna  *  to  be  entirely  erroneous.  I 
have  there  shown,  from  observations  made  by  me  in  1857,  that  mod- 
em lavas,  several  of  them  of  known  date,  have  formed  continuous 
beds  of  compact  stone  on  slopes  of  15,  36,  and  38  degrees,  and,  in  the 
case  of  the  lava  of  1852,  more  than  40  degrees.  The  thickness  of 
these  tabular  layers  varies  from  l^foot  to  26  feet;  and  their  planes  of 
stratification  are  parallel  to  those  of  the  overlying  and  underlying 
scoriae  which  form  part  of  the  same  currents. 

There  are  some  lavas  northeast  of  Fuencaliente,  at  the  southern 
extremity  of  Palma,  so  modem  as  to  be  still  black  and  uncovered 
with  vegetation,  which  descend  slopes  of  no  less  than  22  degrees,  and 
yet  contain  large  masses  of  compact  stone,  formed  chiefly  on  the  sides 
of  tunnel-shaped  cadties,  15  or  20  feet  deep,  in  which  one  layer  has 
solidified  within  another  on  the  walls  of  these  channels,  while  in  the 
central  part  the  lava  seems  to  have  remained  fluid  so  as  to  mn  out 
of  the  tunnel,  leaving  an  arched  cavity,  the  roof  of  which  has  in  most 
cases  fallen  in.  The  strength  of  the  enveloping  crust  of  scoriae  at  the 
lower  end  of  a  lava-current  in  which  one  of  these  tunnels  existed,  may 
have  been  suflicient  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  stream  for  hours  or 
days,  and  during  that  time  solidification  may  have  occurred  under 
great  hydrostatic  pressure. 

Before  taking  leave  of  Palma,  we  have  yet  to  consider  another  dis- 
tinct point,  namely,  what  amount  of  denudation  has  taken  place  in  the 
Caldora  and  its  environs.  Assuming  that  the  great  cavity  or  some 
part  of  it  may  have  originated  in  the  trancation  of  a  cone  in  the  man- 
ner before  suggested,  to  what  extent  has  its  shape  been  subsequently 
enlarged  or  modified  by  aqueous  erosion  ?  It  will  be  remembered 
that  a  conglomerate  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  no  less  than  800  feet 
thick,  was  spoken  of  as  visible  in  the  great  Barranco  (see  description 
of  section,  pp.  630-632).  That  conspicuous  deposit,  3  or  4  miles  in 
length,  was  evidently  derived  from  the  destmction  of  rocks  like  those 
in  the  Caldera,  for  the  present  torrent  brings  down  annually  similar 
stones  of  every  size,  some  very  large,  and  rounds  them  by  attrition  in 
its  channel.  By  what  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  island  after 
the  old  volcano  and  its  Caldera  were  formed  was  so  vast  a  thickness  of 
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gravel  formed,  to  be  afterwards  cat  through  to  a  depth  of  800  feelt 
The  ravine  through  which  the  torrent  now  flows  has  beoi  ansaratod 
to  that  depth  through  the  old  conglomerate.  The  occnrrenca  of  two 
or  three  layers  of  contemporaneous  lava,  intercalated  between  the  Btnte 
of  pnddingstone,  onght  not  to  snrprise  us ;  for  even  in  lustoiical  tiiiMi 
eroptions  have  been  witnessed  in  the  sonthem  half  of  PalnuL  Soeh 
basaltic  lavas,  one  of  them  colonmar  in  stractore,  had  not  come  down 
fix>m  the  Galdera,  bat  from  cones  much  nearer  the  sea,  and  immediaddj 
«  adjoining  the  Barranco,  like  the  cone  of  Aigoal  (see  map,  p.  020)  and 
others.  These  lavas,  of  the  same  age  as  the  conglomerate,  conrist  of 
three  or  four  currents  of  limited  extent,  for  in  many  parts  of  the  rhrer* 
clifib  no  volcanic  formation  is  visible  on  either  bank.  On  the  ri(^ 
bank  of  the  Barranco,  the  conglomerate,  when  traced  westwardi  is  aooii 
found  to  come  to  an  end  as  it  abuts  against  the  lofty  precipioe  x  (^ 
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A.  Ravine  or  Barranco  de  laa  Angustias,  near  its  termination  in  Palma. 

&,  6^,  6^'.  Gonglomorata,  800  feet  thick  in  parts. 

e,  e'.  Lava  intercalated  between  the  beds  of  conglomerate. 

ef,  d'.  Another  and  older  current  of  basaltic  lava,  columnar  in  parts. 

R  Cliff  of  ancient  rolcauio  rocks  of  the  Upper  Formation  (p.  684),  a  prolong;mtioii  of 

the  western  wall  of  the  Caldera. 
F.  Platform  on  which  the  town  of  Argual  stands. 

VOO),  which  is  a  proloni^ation  of  the  western  wall  of  the  Caldera.  Its 
extent  eastward  from  6,  may  be  more  considerable,  but  cannot  be 
ascertained,  as  it  is  concealed  under  modem  scorisQ  and  lava  spread 
over  the  great  platform,  f. 

As  we  could  find  no  organic  remains  in  the  old  gravel,  we  have  no 
positive  means  of  deciding  whether  it  be  fluviatile  or  marine.  The 
height  of  its  base  above  the  sea,  where  it  is  800  feet  thick,  may  be 
about  350  feet,  but  patches  of  it  ascend  to  elevations  of  1000  and 
1600  feet  near  the  top  of  the  Barranco,  as  shown  at  kj  &c.,  in  section, 
fig.  699  p.  631.  Such  a  mass  of  gravel,  therefore,  bears  testimony 
to  the  removal  of  a  prodigious  amount  of  materials  from  the  Caldera 
by  the  action  of  water.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  mode  of 
transportation,  it  is  obvious  that  a  large  portion  of  the  volcanic  mate- 
rials, consisting  of  sand,  lapilli,  and  scoriae,  before  described  (p.  632) 
as  belonging  to  the  upper  formation  in  the  Caldera,  would  leave 
behind  them  few  pebbles.     Nearly  all  of  these  perishable  depoaita 
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would  be  swept  down  in  the  shape  of  mud  into  the  Atlantic.  Even 
tlie  hard  rounded  stones,  since  they  were  once  angular  and  are  now 
ground  down  into  pebbles,  must  have  lost  more  than  half  their  original 
bulk,  and  bear  witness  to  large  quantities  of  sedimentary  matter  con- 
signed to  the  bed  of  the  ocean.  We  saw  in  the  Caldera  blocks  of 
huge  size  thrown  down  by  cascades  from  the  upper  precipices  during 
the  melting  of  the  snows,  a  fortnight  before  our  visit,  and  much  de- 
struction was  likewise  going  on  in  the  lower  set  of  rocks  by  the  same 
agency.  We  also  learned  that  a  great  flood  rushed  down  the  Barranco 
in  the  spring  of  1854,  shortly  before  our  arrival,  damaging  several 
houses  and  farms,  and  I  have  therefore  no  doubt  that  the  erosive 
power  even  of  rain  and  river  water,  aided  by  earthquakes,  might  in 
the  course  of  ages  empty  out  a  valley  as  large  as  the  Caldera,  although 
probably  not  of  the  same  shape.  I  am  disposed  to  attribute  the  cir- 
cular range  of  cliffs  surrounding  the  Caldera  to  volcanic  action,  be- 
cause they  forcibly  reminded  me  of  the  precipices  encircling  three 
sides  of  the  Val  del  Bove,  on  Etna ;  and  because  they  agree  so  well 
with  Junghuhn's  description  of  the  "  old  crater-walls  "  of  active  vol- 
canoes in  Java,  some  of  which  equal  or  surpass  in  dimensions  even 
the  Caldera  of  Palma.  The  latter  may  have  consisted  at  first  of  a  true 
crater,  enlarged  afterwards  into  a  caldera  by  the  partial  destruction  of 
a  great  cone ;  but,  if  so,  it  has  certainly  been  since  modified  by  denu- 
dation. Nor  can  any  geologist  now  define  how  much  of  the  work  has 
been  accomplished  by  aqueous,  and  how  much  by  volcanic  agency.  The 
phenomenon  of  a  river  cutting  its  channel  through  a  dense  mass  of 
ancient  alluvium  formed  during  oscillations  in  the  level  of  the' land  is 
not  confined  to  volcanic  countries,  and  I  need  not  dwell  here  on  its 
interpretation,  but  refer  to  what  was  said  in  the  seventh  chapter. 
(See  p.  84.) 

There  remains,  however,  another  question  of  high  theoretical 
interest;  namely,  whether  the  denudation  was  marine  or  fluviatile. 
It  was  stated  that  the  materials  of  the  great  cone  or  assemblage  of 
cones  in  the  north  of  Palma  are  of  subaerial  origin,  as  proved  by  the 
angularity-  of  the  fragments  of  rock  in  the  agglomerates ;  but  it  may 
bo  asked,  whether,  when  the  Caldera  was  formed  long  afterwards,  it 
may  not,  like  the  crater  of  St  Paul's  (fig.  702,  p.  643),  have  had  a 
communication  with  the  sea,  which  may  have  entered  by  the  great 
Barranco,  and  if,  after  a  period  of  partial  submergence,  the  island  may 
not  then  have  risen  again  to  its  original  altitude.  In  such  a  case  the 
retiring  waters  might  leave  behind  them  a  conglomerate,  partly  of 
river-pebbles,  collected  at  the  points  where  the  torrent  successively 
entered  the  sea,  and  partly  of  stones  rounded  by  the  waves.  The 
torrent  may  have  finally  cut  a  deep  ravine  in  the  gravel  and  associated 
lavas  when  the  land  was  rising  again.  Such  oscillations  of  level, 
amounting  to  more  than  2000  feet,  would  not  be  deemed  improbable 
by  any  geologists,  provided  they  enable  us  to  explain  more  naturally 
than  by  any  other  causation,  the  origin  of  the  physical  outlines  of  the 
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country.    As  to  the  fiMst  tiist  no  marine  sheDsliave  yet  been  di^ 
covered  in  die  conglomerate^  aofficient  search  has  not  yet  been  madt 
for  them  to  entitle  us  to  fonnd  an  aignment  on  such  negative  eridaneew 
At  the  same  time  I  confess  that^  having  fonnd  sea^eDs  and  biyowMi 
abundantly  in  certain  elevated  marine  con^omerates  in  the  Grand 
Canary,  before  I  visited  Pahna,  and  being  unable  to  meet  mih  any  in 
the  Barranco  de  las  Angusliasy  I  regarded  the  old  gravel  when  I  was 
on  the  spot  as  of  fluviatile  origin.    Such  inferences  are  always  doabi> 
ful  in  the  absence  of  more  positive  data,  and  the  intervention  of  the 
sea  might  perhaps  account  for  some  phenomena  in  the  configuration 
of  the  Caldera  and  Barranco  more  naturally  tban  river  action.    For 
example,  we  have  the  lofty  diffx,  fig.  700,  p.  688,  already  mentioned, 
and  c,/,  map,  p.  628,  extending  four  or  five  miles  firom  the  Caldera  to 
the  sea  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Barranco,  and  no  difif  of  correspond 
ing  height  or  structure  on  the  other  bank,  where  for  miles  towatda 
the  southeast  there  is  the  platform  f,  fig.  700,  p.  638,  supporting  aer* 
era!  minor  volcanic  cones.    The  sea  might  be  supposed  to  leave  joafc 
such  a  cliff  as  x,  after  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  southwestern  ex- 
tremity of  the  old  dome-shaped  mountain  in  the  north  of  Palma, 
whereas  a  torrent  or  river  might  be  expected  to  leave  a  cliff  of  similar 
structure  and  nearly  equal  height  on  both.    As  to  the  &ct  of  the  old 
conglomerate  ascending  an  inclined  plane,  i,  /,  k,  p.  631,  firom  the  sei^ 
level  to  an  elevation  of  about  1500  foet,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Cal- 
dera, this  is  by  no  means  conclusive  in  fiavor  of  fluviatile  action, 
although  some  elevated  patches  of  the  same  may  in  truth  belong  to 
an  old  l-iver-bed ;  but  in  South  America  gravel-beds  of  marine  origin 
have  a  similar  upward  slope,  when  followed  inland,  and  the  cause  of 
such  an  arrangement  has  been  explained  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by 
Mr.  Darwin.* 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  marine  denudation  may  be  derived 
from  that  peculiar  feature  in  the  configuration  of  Palma,  before  alluded 
to,  called  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito  (^,  fig.  699,  p.  631),  forming  a 
notch  in  the  uppermost  line  of  precipices  surrounding  the  Caldera. 
This  break  divides  the  mountain  called  Alejenado,  d,  p.  631,  from  the 
eastern  wall,  r,/,  and  cuts  quite  through  the  upper  formation ;  yet  the 
range  of  precipice,/,  tf,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Caldera  is  continued 
unintemiptedly,  and  retains  its  full  height  of  1500  or  2000  feet  above 
its  base,  to  the  southward  of  the  Cumbrecito,  or  from  e  towards  a, 
map,  fig.  695,  p.  628.  In  this  prolongation  of  the  cliff  for  half  a  mile 
southward,  beds  of  volcanic  matter  and  dikes  are  seen,  as  in  the  walls 
of  the  Caldera. 

The  indentation  forming  the  pass  of  the  Cumbrecito,  e,  p.  631,  has 
more  the  appearance  of  an  old  channel,  such  as  a  current  of  water  may 
have  excavated,  than  of  a  rent  or  a  chasm  caused  by  a  fault.  In  caso 
of  a  fault  the  lower  formation  would  not  be  persistent  and  uninter- 

*  Geolog.  Obsenr.,  South  America,  p.  43. 
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rapted  across  tlie  Gambrecito,  constituting  the  watershed ;  bat  would 
have  sunk  down  and  have  been  replaced  by  the  upper  basaltic  rocks. 
K  we  could  assume  that  the  sea  once  entered  the  Caldera  here  as  well 
as  by  the  great  Barranco,  it  might  have  produced  such  a  breach  as  f, 
and  such  an  extension  of  the  line  of  cliffs  as  that  now  observable  be- 
tween e  and  a,  map,  p.  628,  without  any  corresponding  cliff  to  the 
westward  of  e,  a. 

Yet  we  could  discover  no  elevated  outliers  of  conglomerate  to  attest 
the  supposed  erosion  at  the  Gumbrecito,  which  is  about  3500  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  It  might  also  be  objected  to  the  hypothesis 
of  marine  denudation  in  Palma,  that  there  are  no  ranges  of  ancient 
searcliffs  on  the  external  slopes  of  the  island.  The  flanks  of  the 
mountain,  except  where  it  is  fiirrowed  by  ravines  or  broken  by  lateral 
cones,  descend  to  the  sea  with  a  uniform  inclination.  In  reply  to 
such  a  remark,  I  may  observe  that  we  do  not  require  the  submergence 
of  the  uppermost  3000  feet  of  the  old  cone  in  order  to  allow  the  sea 
to  enter  both  the  great  Barranco  and  the  Gumbrecito  and  to  flow  into 
the  Galdera.  It  would  be  enough  to  suppose  the  land  to  sink  down 
so  as  to  permit  the  waves  to  wash  the  base  of  the  basaltic  cliffs  in  the 
interior  of  the  Galdera,  and  to  wear  a  passage  through  the  Gumbrecito 
where  there  may  have  been  always  a  considerable  depression  in  the 
outline  of  the  upper  formation.  But  would  not  the  same  waves  which 
had  power  to  form  in  the  Barranco  a  mass  of  conglomerate  800  feet 
thick  have  left  memorials  of  their  beach-action  on  the  external  slope 
of  the  island  ?  No  such  monuments  are  to  be  seen,  and  their  absence 
raises  an  objection  of  no  small  weight  agmnst  the  supposition  of  the 
sea  having  ever  entered  the  Galdera.  It  may,  however,  be  said,  in 
explanation,  first,  that  cliffs  are  not  so  easily  cut  on  the  side  of  an 
island  towards  which  the  beds  dip  as  on  the  side  from  which  they 
dip ;  secondly,  if  some  small  cliffs  and  sea-beaches  had  existed,  they 
may  have  been  subsequently  buried  under  showers  of  ashes  and 
currents  of  lava  proceeding  from  lateral  cones  during  eruptions  of  the 
same  date  as  those  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the 
conglomerate  of  the  great  Barranco. 

On  the  eastern  coast  of  Palma,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  in 
the  ravine  of  Las  Nieves,  not  far  from  Santa  Gruz,  we  observed  a  con- 
glomerate of  well-rounded  pebbles  having  a  thicloiess  of  100  feet,  cov- 
ered by  successive  beds  of  lava,  also  about  100  feet  thick.  In  this 
instance  the  ancient  gravel  beds  occupy  a  position  very  analogous  to 
the  buried  cone,  s,  p,  fig.  698,  p.  630.  When  in  Palma,  I  conceived 
them  to  be  of  fluviatile  origin ;  but,  whether  marine  or  freshwater,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  superposition  of  so  dense  an  accumulation 
of  lavas  to  a  mass  of  conglomerate  100  feet  thick  shows  how  easily 
the  outer  slopes  of  the  island  may  have  been  denuded  by  the  sea  and 
yet  display  no  superficial  signs  of  marine  denudation,  every  old  beach 
or  delta  once  at  the  mouth  of  a  torrent  being  concealed  under  newer 
volcanic  outpourings.     At  the   same  time  I  should  state  that  M. 

41 
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Hatm^  and  I,  when  in  Pahiui,  ome  to  the  coMlarioM  that.  As  vhhi 
of  the  m  had  nenr  iCMihed  the  Cddcfa,  attho^  Oef  ^7  km 
pesetnted  for  lome  dutanee  into  the  Banaaco  da  ka  Angoiiaa^  ^id 
maj  hare  omfiowed  the  ^ace  now  ora^Koid  bf  *— ***^  utaMa  «f 
eon^omente  to  the  eatt  of  the  Bairaneo. 

Knee  the  eeaation  of  Tt^eanie  action  in  the  north  of  Klte^  Ikt 
moat  freqnent  emptiona  ^ipear  to  hare  taken  place  ia  a  fin*  ra^nv 
north  and  aonth,  from  ■  to  Fwnraliwite,  map^  p.  688  ;  «ae  of  An 
Tcdeanoea  in  this  nnge,  caOed  Ycrigojo,  g,  baag  no  le^  th^  MW 
K^iah  feet  high.  The  laraa  deaeendh^  from  aerenl  Tants  n  Hm 
chain  reach  the  sea  both  on  the  east  and  wcat  coaat,  and  an  ^^V 
of  them  neariy  aa  naked  and  hancn  of  vegetation  u  wh^  ^^T  *lit 
flowed.  The  tendency  in  Tolcanic  rents  to  avnme  a  linear  an^imt- 
ment,  aa  seen  in  the  rokanoea  of  the  Andea  and  Jara  oa  «  ^b^ 
acale,  ia  exemplified  by  the  conea  and  ciaten  of  this  small  saMM  fa 
Pahna.  It  has  been  conjectnied  that  anch  linearis  in  daa  iWi  1  ■'  1 
of  aaperfidat  ontbteakB  ia  connected  with  deep  fiaaniee  in  tlw  ■■itb'k 
craat  cmnmmiicating  with  a  anbjacent  focus  of  sabtefraneaai  lioa^ 

By  iUfMring  at  so  mnch  length  the  qnestion  whether  the  n^  ^^ 
or  may  not  hare  played  an  important  part  in  enlargu^  Ota  (^ddva 


of  Palma,  I  have  been  desirons  at  least  to  show  how  many  facts  and 
observations  are  required  to  explain  the  stroctnre  and  configuration 
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of  each  volcanic  islands.  It  may  be  useful  to  cite,  in  illustration  of 
the  Bame  subject,  tlie  present  geographical  condition  of  St.  Paul's  or 
Amat«Tdam  leland,  in  tbe  Indian  Ocean,  midway  between  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  and  AnBtralia. 

In  this  case  the  crater  is  only  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  180  feet 
deep,  and  the  surrounding  cli%  were  loftiest  about  800  feet  high,  bo 
that  in  regard  to  size  such  a  cone  and  crater  are  inaignificant  when 
compared  to  the  cone  and  Caldera  of  Palma  or  to  such  rolcanic 
domes  aa  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea  in  tbe  Sandwich  Islands.  But  the 
Island  of  St  Paul  exempliSei  a  class  of  insular  volcanoes  into  which 
the  ocean  now  enters  by  a  single  passage.     Every  crater  must  almost 


invariably  have  one  side  much  lower  than  all  the  others,  namely,  that 
ride  towards  which  the  prevailing  winds  never  blow,  and  to  which, 
therefore,  showers  of  dust  and  scorira  are  rarely  carried  during  erup- 
tions. There  wilt  also  be  one  point  on  this  windward  or  lowest  side 
more  depre^ed  than  all  the  rest,  by  which,  in  the  event  of  a  partial 
submergence,  the  sea  may  enter  as  often  as  the  tide  rises,  or  as  often 
SB  the  wind  blows  from  that  quarter.  For  the  same  reason  that  the 
sea  continues  to  keep  open  a  single  entrance  into  the  lagoon  of  an 
atoll  or  annular  coral  reef,  it  will  not  allow  this  passage  into  the  era- 
ter  to  be  stopped  up,  but  will  sconr  it  out  at  low  tide,  or  as  often  as 
the  wind  changes.  The  channel,  therefore,  will  always  be  deepened 
in  proportion  as  tbe  island  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  at  the  rate 
perlu^  of  a  few  feet  or  yards  in  a  century. 
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The  crater  of  Yesavias  in  1822  was  2000  feet  deep;  and,  if  it 
were  a  half-snbmerged  cone  like  St  Paul,  the  excavating  power  of 
the  ocean  might,  in  conjunction  with  a  gradual  upheaving  force,  give 
rise  to  a  large  caldera.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been  the 
nature  of  the  forces,  igneous  or  aqueous,  which  have  shaped  out  the 
Yal  del  Bove  on  Etna,  or  the  deep  abyss  called  the  Caldera  in  the 
north  of  Falma,  we  may  well  conceive  that  some  craters  may  have 
been  enlarged  into  calderas  by  the  denuding  power  of  the  ocean, 
whenever  considerable  oscillations  in  the  relative  level  of  land  and  sea 
have  occurred. 

Peak  of  Teneriffe, — ^The  accompanying  view  of  the  Peak,  taken 
from  sketches  made  by  M.  Hartung  and  myself  during  our  visit  to 
Teneriffe  in  1854,  will  show  the  manner  in  which  that  lofty  cone  is 
encircled  on  more  than  two  sides  by  what  I  consider  as  the  ruins  of 
an  older  cone,  chiefly  formed  by  eruptions  from  a  summit  which  has 
disappeared.  That  ancient  culminating  point  from  which  one  or 
more  craters  probably  poured  forth  their  lavas  and  ejectamenta  may 
not  have  been  placed  precisely  where  the  present  peak  now  rises,  and 
may  not  have  had  the  same  form,  but  its  position  was  probably  not 
materially  different.  The  great  wall  or  semicircular  range  of  preci- 
pices, c,  c,  surrounding  the  atrium,  6,  6,  is  obviously  analogous  to  the 
walls  of  a  Caldera  like  that  of  Palma ;  but  here  the  cliffs  are  insig- 
nificant in  dimensions  when  compared  to  those  in  Palma,  being  in 
general  no  more  than  600  feet  high  and  rarely  exceeding  1000  feet. 
The  plain  or  atrium,  6,  6,  figs.  V04  and  706,  lying  at  the  base  of  the 
cliffs,  is  here  called  Las  CaSiadas,  and  is  covered  with  sand  and  pum- 
ice thrown  out  from  the  Peak  or  fix)m  craters  on  its  flanks.  Copious 
streams  of  lava,  cf,  cf,  have  also  flowed  down  from  lateral  openings, 
especially  from  a  crater  called  the  Chahorra,  /,  fig.  706,  which  is  not 
seen  in  the  view,  fig.  704,  as  it  is  hidden  by  the  Peak.  The  last 
eruption  was  as  late  as  the  year  1708. 

FIS.70& 
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Section  through  part  of  Teneriffe,  from  K.E.  to  8.W.    On  a  tme  scale ;  as  glyen  In 

Yon  Baches  "*  Oanary  Islands." 

a.  Peak  of  Teneriffe.  dU  Modern  laTSH. 

•       &.  The  CaAadas  or  atrium.  /  Gone  and  crater  of  Chahorra. 

c  Cliff  bounding  the  atrium. 

To  what  extent  the  lavas,  rf,  rf,  figs.  704  and  705,  may  have  nar- 
rowed the  circus  or  atrium,  6,  or  taken  away  from  the  height  of  the 
cliff,  c,  no  geologist  can  determine  for  want  of  sections ;  but  should 
the  Peak  and  the  Chahorra  continue  to  be  active  volcanoes  for  ages, 
the  new  cone,  a,  might  become  united  with  the  old  one,  and  the  lava 
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mdf^  flow  fini  from  #  to  c^  and  tlieii  from  aioe^tg.  705^  ao  dm*  Ao 
■lope  m%ht  begin  to  naemUe  that  foimed  bj  bwas  and 
frmn  the  mmmit  a  to  Goia,  on  the  aonthwesleni  aide  of  the 

Madeira, — Eweey  rolcame  klandy  lo  frr  as  I  have  ^*^«n?Ttnii  IImb^ 
▼aries  from  ereiy  other  one  In  the  details  of  its  gepgc^^iieal  and 
geological  sinicUue  so  gieailj  thai  I  have  no  expectation  of  .findb^ 
any  rimpk  hypothesis,  like  that  of  '^  elevation  cratenii''  i^qdieable  to 
all,  or  capable  of  explaining  their  origin  and  mode  of  growth.  Faw 
islands,  for  examine,  resemble  each  other  more  than  liadeiim  and 
Palma,  inasmuch  as  both  consist  mainly  of  basaltic  rocks  of  imhafiriil 
<MJgin,  bat,  when  we  compare  them  dbsely  together,  there  is  no  end 
to  the  points  in  which  they  differ. 

The  oldest -formation  Imown  in  Madeira  is  of  sobmarine  ▼oleanie 
<mgin,  and  referable  to  the  Upper  Miocene  tertiaiy  epoch,  aa  will  be 
e^lained  in  CI1141.  XXXI,,  p.  665.  To  this  formation  belong  the  tnfls 
and  Hmestones  contuning  marine  shells  and  corals  which  oocor  ai  & 
Vicente  on  the  nortiiem  coast,  where  they  rise  to  the  height  of  more 
than  1300  feet  above  the  sea.  They  bear  testimony  to  an  iq^heaval  to 
that  aiQonnt,  at  least  since  the  conmiencement  of  volcanic  action  in 
those  parts. 

The  pebbles  in  these  marine  beds  are  well  roonded  and  poliahed, 
stron^y  contrasting  in  that  respect  with  the  angular  fragmenta  of 
similar  varieties  of  volcanic  rocks  so  frequent  in  the  saperimpoeed  tnfls 
and  agglomerates  formed  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

The  length  of  Madeira  from  east  to  west  is  about  30  miles,  its 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  being  12  miles.  The  annexed 
section,  fig.  705,  drawn  upon  a  true  scale  of  heights  and  horizontal 
distances  from  the  observations  of  M.  Hartung  and  myself^  will  enable 
the  reader  to  comprehend  some  of  the  points  in  which^  geolo^cally 
considered,  Madeira  resembles  or  varies  from  Palma.  In  the  central 
region,  at  a,  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  region  on  each  side  of  it,  are 
seen,  as  in  the  centre  of  Palma,  a  great  number  of  dikes  penetrating 
through  a  vast  accumulation  of  ejectamenta,  c.  Here  also,  as  in 
Palma,  we  observe  as  we  recede  from  the  centre,  that  the  dikes 
decrease  in  number,  and  beds  of  scoriae,  lapilli,  agglomerate,  and  tufif 
begin  to  alternate  with  stony  lavas,  d,  rf,  until  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
or  more  from  the  central  axis  the  volcanic  mass,  below/.  A,  and  e,  ^, 
consists  almost  exclusively  of  streams  or  sheets  of  basalt,  with  many 
red  partings  of  laterite  or  red  ochreous  clay.  These  red  beds  vary  in 
thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  two  or  three  feet,  and  consist  sometimes 
of  layers  of  tuff,  sometimes  of  ancient  soils  derived  from  decomposed 
lava,  both  of  them  burnt  to  a  brick-red  color,  and  altered  by  the  contact 
of  melted  matter  wbicb  has  flowed  over  them.     Some  of  these  bands 

are  represented  in  fig.  706,  by  interrupted  lines, .    The  darker 

divisions  with  vertical  cross-bars  piBHIHtHI  indicate  lavas  which  originally 
flowed  on  the  surface.  Had  there  been  room,  many  more  alternations 
of  such  lavas  would  have  been  introduced.     They  consist  chiefly  of 
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basalts  more  or  less  vesicular,  and  in  some  places  of  trachyte.  The 
lighter  tint,  c,  expresses  an  accumulation  of  scoriae,  agglomerate,  and 
other  materials,  such  as  may  have  been  piled  up  in  the  open  air,  in  or 
around  the  chief  orifices  of  eruption,  and  between  volcanic  cones.  Thia 
older  formation,  though  represented  by  an  uniform  tint,  is  by  no  means 
an  amorphous  mass,  but  is  separated  into  innumerable  layers  which 
dip  towards  all  points  of  the  compass,  so  that  their  mode  of  arrange- 
ment could  not  be  expressed  in  a  small  diagram. 

The  Pico  Torres,  a,  more  than  6000  feet  high,  is  one  of  many 
central  peaks,  composed  of  ejected  materials.  By  the  union  of  the 
foundations  of  many  similar  peaks,  ridges  or  mountain  crests  are 
formed,  from  which  the  tops  of  vertical  dikes  project  like  turrets  above 
the  weathered  surface  of  the  softer  beds  of  tuff  and  scoriae.  Hence 
the  broken  and  picturesque  outline,  giving  a  singular  and  romantic 
character  to  the  scenery  of  the  highest  part  of  Madeira.  North  of  ▲ 
is  seen  Pico  Ruivo  (o),  the  most  elevated  peak  in  the  island,  yet  ex- 
ceeding by  a  few  feet  only  the  height. of  Pico  Torres.  It  is  similar  in 
composition,  but  its  uppermost  part,  300  feet  high,  retains  a  more 
perfectly  conical  form,  and  has  a  dike  of  basalt  with  olivene  at  its 
summit,  with  streams  of  scoriaceous  lava  adhering  to  its  steep  flanks. 
There  are  a  great  many  such  peaks  east  and  west  of  a,  which  seem  to 
be  the  ruins  of  cones  of  eruption,  the  materials  of  some  at  least  having 
been  arranged  with  a  qud-qu^versal  dip.  Among  these  is  Pico 
Grande,  c,  fig.  708,  now  half-buried  under  more  modem  lavas  which 
have  flowed  round  it. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  beds  of  lava  in  the  central  region  between 
e  and  /  (fig.  706,  p.  648)  are  nearly  horizontal,  or  have  a  dip  of  no 
more  than  from  three  to  five  degrees,  whereas  the  angle  of  slope  of 
the  beds  between  /  and  h  is  often  seventeen  degrees  on  the  southern 
flank,  and  usually  as  much  as  ten  on  the  northern,  or  between  e  and  p. 
The  moderate  inclination  of  the  lavas  between  B,  A,  and  R  has  been 
caused  by  the  juxtaposition  of  a  multitude  of  cones  which  have  pre- 
vented the  streams  of  melted  matter  from  flowing  freely  from  the  main 
axis  or  lava-shed  towards  the  sea,  whether  in  a  north  or  south  direc- 
tion. The  marked  prolongation  of  this  gentle  slope  on  both  sides  of 
E,  and  from  R  to/,  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that  below /there  is 
a  very  ancient  ridge  of  erupted  materials,  c,  which  has  formed  a  bar- 
rier intercepting  the  free  passage  of  the  central  lavas  to  the  sea.  Be- 
tween this  secondary  buried  chain  above  c  or  below/  and  the  higher 
central  chain  of  scoriae  below  A,  the  valley  or  cavity,  d,  *,  was  filled 
up  with  horizontal  beds  of  lava,  over  which  an  enormous  mass  of 
other  sheets  of  basalt  and  deposits  of  tuff,  from  cf  to  R  and  from  R  to 
/,  were  afterwards  accumulated,  until  at  last  an  aggregate  thickness 
of  3600  feet  of  stratified  materials  was  formed.  Sections  of  this  vast 
accumulation  are  exposed  to  view  in  nearly  vertical  precipices  in  the 
deep  valley  called  the  Curral.  But  when  the  lavas  had  surmounted 
the  ancient  ndge  below/,  and  were  no  more  obstructed  in  their  sea- 
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ward  course,  they  flowed  with  a  steep  inclination,  often  at  an  angle  of 
17  degrees,  towajrds  the  south.  Nearer  the  sea,  as  at  i  and  L,  on  both 
sides  of  the  island,  where  the  most  modern  lavas  occur,  the  dip  dimin- 
ishes to  6  degrees,  and  even  to  3^,  as  at  k,  near  FunchaL  In  this 
latter  characteristic  (the  smaller  inclination  of  the  lavas  near  the  s^ 
and  their  association  there  with  modem  cones  of  eruption,  such  as  h, 
N,  o)  there  is  a  strict  analogy  between  Madeira  and  Palma.  Distinct 
buried  cones  of  eruption  also  occur  at  many  points,  as  at  jo  and  q,  fig. 
706,  which  have  been  overwhelmed  by  lavas  flowing  from  the  central 
region. 

As  a  genera]  rule,  the  lavas  of  Madeira,  whether  vesicular  or  com- 
pact, do  not  constitute  continuous  sheets  parallel  to  each  other. 
When  viewed  in  the  sea-cliffs  in  sections  transverse  to  the  direction  in 
which  they  flowed,  they  vary  greatly  in  thickness,  even  if  followed  for 
a  few  hundred  feet  or  yards,  and  they  usually  thin  out  entirely  in  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  In  the  ravines  which  radiate  from  the  centre 
of  the  island,  the  beds  are  more  persistent,  but  even  here  they  usually 
are  seen  to  terminate,  if  followed  for  a  few  miles ;  their  thickness  also 
being  very  variable,  and  sometimes  increasing  suddenly  ft-om  a  few 
feet  to  many  yards. 

We  saw  no  remains  of  fossil  plants  in  any  of  the  red  partings  or 
laterites  above  alluded  to ;  but  Mr.  Smith,  of  Jordanhill,  was  more 
fortunate  in  1840,  having  met  with  the  carbonized  branches  and  roots 
of  shrubs  in  some  red  clays  under  basalt  near  FunchaL  Nevertheless,  M. 
Hartung  and  I  obtained  satisfactory  evidence  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
island,  in  the  ravine  of  S,  Jorge,  of  the  former  existence  of  terrestrial 
vegetation,  and  consequently  of  the  subaerial  origin  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  lavas  of  Madeira.  At  q  in  the  section  (fig,  706)  the  occurrence  of  a 
bed  of  impure  lignite,  covered  by  basalt,  had  long  been  known.  Asso- 
ciated with  it  we  observed  several  layers  of  tuff  and  clay  or  hardened 
mud,  m  one  of  which  leaves  of  dicotyledonous  plants  and  of  ferns  abound. 
Sir  Charles  J.  F.  Bunbury,  who  was  with  roe  in  Madeira  during  the 
winter  of  1853-'4,  at  once  pronounced  one  of  the  fossil  ferns  to  agree 
in  its  peculiar  vernation  with  Woodwardia  radicans,  a  species  now 
common  in  Madeira;  and  he  afterwards  discovered  the  common  Mar 
deira  fern,  Davallia  -CanarieMiSj  and  a  Nephrodium,  and  other  ferns 
among  the  fossil  remains.  He  also  pointed  out  that,  among  the  dico- 
tyledonous leaves,  some  were  of  the  myrtle  family,  the  larger  propor 
tion  having  their  surfaces  smooth  and  unwrinkled,  with  a  somewhat 
rigid  and  coriaceous  texture,  and  with  undivided  or  entire  margins. 
"  These  characters,"  observed  Sir  C.  Bunbury,  "  belong  to  the  laurel- 
type,  and  indicate  a  certain  analogy  between  the  ancient  vegetable  re- 
mains and  the  modem  forests  of  Madeira,  in  which  laurels  and  other 
evergreens  abound,  with  glossy  coriaceous  and  entire-edged  leaves, 
while  below  them  there  is  an  undergrowth  of  ferns  and  various  other 
plants."  * 

*  Bunbury,  Quart  Qeol  JouriL,  1864,  vol  x.  p.  826. 
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Frofeaaor  Heer,  of  Zfiiich,  haa  iince  pnbluihed  (1866)  an  i 
of  some  additional  fossila  collected  by  M.  Hartang  from  the  toff  of 
Ban  Jorge,  enamerating  tweDtj-Bereu  forms,  referable  to  ftma  md 
phenogamons  plants,  most  of  tbem  agreeing  with  qMcies  now  inhabit- 
ing  Madeira,  snch  as  Pterit  aquilina,  Tridiomana  radkaiu,  dkc^  ntd 
leaves  like  those  of  Oimiada  regalit  ()),  do  longer  found  in  the  uJand. 
Among  the  dicotylcdonons  plants  ^e  Professor  describes  JfyrsM 
Faya,  Ortodaphiu  fatau.  Erica  arborta,  Ac,  also  s  few  geIle^^  waA 
SB  Corylut  and  Ulmut,  now  foreign  to  Madeira,  The  botanical  d» 
terminations  both  of  Pro£  Heer  uid  Sir  C.  Bunbni;  would  lead  na  to 
refer  the  leaf-bed  to  a  period  as  modem  as  the  Newer  Pliocene,  if  not 
the  Post-pliocene." 

The  lignite  abore  mentioned  and  the  leaf-bed  occur  at  the  heif^ 
of  1000  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  are  oveilaid  by  aoper- 
imposed  basalts  and  scoriffi,  1100  feet  thick,  implying  the  r^t^^ntm 
(rf  an  ancient  teirestiia]  Tc^ietation  long  before  a  large  part  <rf  Ma- 
deira had  been  built  up.  The  nature. of  the  tn&  accompanying  tha 
lignite,  together  with  some  agglomerates  in  the  vicinity,  entitlaa  ns  to 
presuine  that  near  this  spot  a  aeries  of  emptions  once  broke  ovL 
Nor  is  it  improbable  that  there  may  have  been  here  the  enter  ol 
some  lateral  cone  in  which  the  lignite  and  leaf-bed  accumulated ;  fin, 
although  craters  are  remarkably  rare  in  Madeira,  when  we  oonuder 
how  great  is  the  number  of  cones  of  eruption,  yet  on  the  monntain 
called  Idigoa,  2^  miles  west  of  Machico,  a  crater  as  perfect  aa  that  of 
Astroni  near  Naples  may  be  seen. 

At  the  bottom  of  this  circular  cavity  (fig.  7o7),  which  is  about 


nc.T«. 


Cnler  at  Lsgon,  S| 


la  this  cut,  taken  from  a  ekctch  of  nij  onn,  the  deptti  of  the  crater  rat.y  appear 
loo  great,  onlciia  it  \3  home  In  miad  tliat  there  arc  no  trees  Tisiblr,  and  most  of  the 
biuheg  arc  of  the  Madeira  whortleberry  (  Vacdnium  Madeireate),  Ave  or  six  feet 
high.    Immediately  behind  the  fot^^rouad  an  artlGeiai  mouod  h  eeea  tbromi  up  «■ 

*  Heer,  Bdjwdx.  Gesellsdiafl  fUr  NatunTiasensehailcD,  Baod  XV. 
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150  feet  deep,  is  a  plain  about  500  feet  in  diameter,  having  a  pond 
in  the  middle,  towards  which  the  plain  slopes  gently  from  all  sides. 
Such  ponds  are  often  seen  in  the  interior  of  extinct  craters.  Except 
in  the  middle  it  is  shallow,  and  supports  aquatic  plants.  Many  leaves 
must  also  be  blown  into  it  from  the  surrounding  heights  when  high 
winds  prevail,  so  that  a  mass  of  peaty  matter  convertiblo  into  lignite 
may  collect  here. 

Had  streams  of  lava  descending  from  greater  heights  entered  this 
Lagoa  crater,  they  would  have  formed  dense  masses  of  compact  rock 
cooling  slowly  under  great  pressure,  like  those  now  incumbent  on  the 
impure  lignite  of  S.  Jorge.  The  dip  of  the  latter  cannot  be  clearly 
determined,  since  it  is  exposed  to  view  for  too  short  a  distance ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  leaf-bed,  part  of  which  may  be  traced 
lower  down  the  ravine.  It  seems,  however,  to  dip  to  the  north  or 
towards  the  sea  conformably  with  the  general  inclination  of  the  ba- 
saltic and  tufaceous  strata. 

A  deep  valley,  called  the  Curral  (b,  fig.  708),  surrounded  by  preci- 
pices from  1500  to  2500  feet  high,  and  by  peaks  of  still  greater  ele- 
vation, occurs  in  the  middle  of  Madeira.  It  has  been  compared  by 
some  to  a  crater  or  caldera,  for  its  upper  portion  is  situated  in  the 
region  where  dikes  and  ejectamenta  abound.  The  Curral,  however, 
extends,  without  diminishing  in  depth,  to  below  the  region  of  numer- 
ous dikes,  and  it  lays  open  to  view  all  the  beds  r,  «,  fig.  706.  Nor 
do  the  volcanic  masses  dip  away  in  all  directions  from  the  Curral,  as 
from  a  central  point,  or  from  the  hollow  axis  of  a  cone.  The  Curral 
is  in  fact  one  only  of  three  great  valleys  which  radiate  from  the  most 
mountainous  district,  a  second  depression,  called  the  Serra  d'Agoa 
(d,  fig.  708),  being  almost  as  deep.  This  cavity  is  also  drained  by  a 
river  flowing  to  the  south ;  while  a  third  valley,  namely,  that  of  the 
Janella,  sends  its  waters  to  the  north.  The  section  alluded  to  (fig. 
708),  passing  through  part  of  the  axis  of  the  island  in  an  east  and 
west  direction,  shows  how  the  Curral  and  Serra  d'Agoa,  b  and  d,  are 

West  Fig.  703.  East 

A  G 


Section  through  the  central  region  of  Madeira,  from  East  to  West 

A.  Part  of  the  platform,  called  the  Paol  de  Serra.         B.  Cnrral ;  a  ralley,  8000  feet  deep. 
C.  Pico  Qrande.  D.  The  yalley  of  the  Sem  d'AgoiL 

separated  by  a  narrow  and  lofty  ridge,  c,  part  of  which  is  surmount- 
ed by  the  Pico  Grande,  before  mentioned,  nearly  5400  feet  high. 
There  is  no  essential  difference  between  the  shape  of  these  three  great 
valleys  and  many  of  those  in  the  Alps  and  Pyrenees,  where  the  val- 
ley-making process  can  have  had  no  connection  with  any  superficial 
volcanic  action. 
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In  the  Alps,  DO  doubt,  ss  in  other  lofty  chuDB,  the  formation  of 
ralleyt  Iiaa  been  greatly  uded  by  Eubterraneao  movements,  both 
^radtutl  and  violent,  and  by  the  dislocation  of  rocls.  Tbc  same  mar 
be  true  of  Madeira  and  of  almost  eveiy  lofty  rolcanio  re£»ion ;  bn^ 
when  we  reflect  that  the  eentral  heights  a  and  b,  fig.  T06,  are  mon 
than  SOOO  feet  above  the  sea,  and  that  Ibe  waters  flowing  Irom  them, 
swollen  by  melted  snows,  reach  the  sea  by  a  course  of  not  ntacb 
mure  than  6  miles  in  the  case  of  those  draining  the  Curral,  and  by 
nearly  sa  short  a  route  in  the  Serra  d'Agoa,  we  shall  he  prepared 
for  aimoat  any  amount  of  denudation  effected  simply  by  subaerial 
erosion. 

The  general  absence  of  water-worn  pebbles  in  the  tufls  underlyii^ 
the  Madeira  hivas  is  very  striMng,  and  contrasts  with  the  frequent 
occurrence -of  grarel-beds  under  so  many  of  the  Auvergne  lar^  It 
■imply  proves  that  Madeira,  lite  the  volcanic  mountains  of  Java,  or 
like  Mount  Etna  or  Mona  Loa  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  conld  not, 
ao  long  as  eruptions  were  frequent,  and  while  the  por«iis  Uvas  ab- 
sbrbed  all  the  rain-water,  support  a  eingic  torrent  on  it«  slopes.* 
Ihe  period,  therefore,  of  flnvialUe  erosion  must  have  been  almost 
entirely  Bnbse<]neiit  in  dale  to  the  formation  of  the  central  nucleus 
of  ejectAmenta,  e,  fig.,  p.  6*8,  and  of  the  lavas  J,  ibid.  When  we 
infer  that  these  were  of  supramarine  origin  as  far  down  as  the  line 
p,  «,  (,  and  perhaps  lower,  it  follows  that  a  lofty  island,  4000  feet  or 
more  in  height,  must  have  resulted,  even  if  no  upheaval  had  evw 
occurred. 

The  movements  which  nprused  the  marine  deposits  of  San  Vicente 
may  or  may  not  have  extended  over  a  wide  area.  How  far,  when 
they  occurred,  they  modified  the  form  of  the  island,  or  added  to  its 
height,  is  a  fair  subject  of  speculation  ;  and  whether  the  steep  dip  of 
the  lavas  seen  in  the  ravines  intersecting  the  slopes  of  the  mountain, 
fh  and  e  ff  (fig.  706,  p.  64B),  may  be  ascribable  in  part  t«  such 
movements.  The  lavas  of  more  modem  date,  near  Funchal,  may  be 
imagined  to  remain  comparatively  horizontal,  because  they  have 
escaped  the  influence  of  disturbing  forces  to  which  the  older  nucleus 
was  exposed.  Without  discussing  this  point  (so  fully  treated  of  in 
reference  to  Palma),  I  may  observe  that  unquestionably  different 
parts  of  Madeira  have  been  formed  in  succession.  Near  Porto  da 
Cruz,  for  example,  on  the  northern  coast,  trachj^es  of  a  gray  and  yel- 
low, and  trachytic  tuffs  almost  of  a  white  color,  in  slightly  inclined 
or  almost  horizontal  beds,  have  partially  filled  up  deep  valleys  previ- 
ously excavated  through  the  older  and  inclined  basaltic  rocks  (dip- 
ping at  an  angle  of  10°  to  the  north),  under  which  the  leaf-bed  and 
lignite  before  mentioned  (fig.  706,  p.  648)  lie  buried.  During  the 
convulsions  which  accompanied  the  outpouring  of  every  newer  aeries 

'  Bee  remarks  oq  Etnt,  Ljell's  Principlw  of  Geology,  chiptcr  «».  (9th  ed. 
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of  lavas  the  older  rocks  may  have  been  more  or  less  disturbed  and 
tilted,  without  destroying  the  general  form  of  the  old  dome-shaped 
mountain  supposed  by  us  to  have  been  the  result  of  repeated  erup- 
tions from  the  central  vents. 

The  locality  just  referred  to  of  Porto  da  Cruz  exemplifies  not  only 
the  long  intervals  of  time  which  separated  the  outflowing  of  distinct 
sets  of  lavas,  but  also  the  precedence  of  the  basaltic  to  the  trachytic 
outpourings.  So  also  on  the  southern  slope  of  Madeira,  we  observed 
between  the  Jardim  and  Pico  Bodes,  situated  in  a  direct  line  about  6 
miles  northwest  of  Funchal,  a  well-marked  series  of  trachytic  rocks 
of  considerable  thickness  occupying  the  highest  geological  position. 
They  consist  of  white  and  gray  trachytes,  occurring  at  points  varying 
from  2500  to  3500  feet  above  the  sea.  Their  position  may  be  under- 
stood by  supposing  them  to  constitute  the  uppermost  beds  repre- 
sented at  h  in  the  section  (fig.  706,  p.  648),  and  on  the  slope  above 
h.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  that  in  each  series  of  volcanic  eruptions 
the  trachytic  lavas  flow  out  first,  and  after  them  the  basaltic  (see  p. 
657),  is  by  no  means  borne  out  in  Madeira,  although  some  of  the 
newest  currents,  like  those  at  the  foot  of  the  cones  m,  n,  o  (fig.  706), 
are  basaltic. 

Several  of  the  latest  and  most  powerful  streams  of  lava  which 
have  issued  from  the  central  axis  of  Madeira  are  composed  of  a 
felspatbic  rock  of  a  mixed  character,  on  the  whole  more  trachytic 
than  basaltic.  It  divides  into  spheroidal  masses,  often  several  feet  in 
diameter,  which  are  very  conspicuous  when  the  contained  iron  has 
become  more  highly  oxidated.  M.  Delesse,  who  had  the  kindness  to 
analyze  for  me  several  of  our  specimens,  found  certain  varieties  of 
this  rock  to  be  without  augite,  and  simply  a  mixture  of  blackish- 
green  felspar  with  olivine.  These  would,  according  to  him,  be 
classed  by  most  of  the  French  geologists  under  the  general  designa- 
tion of  basalt  Whatever  name  we  assign  to  this  product  it  indi- 
cates a  change  in  the  mineral  nature  of  the  materials  last  emitted 
from  the  central  axis.  Where  the  island  is  narrow  this  spheroidal 
trap  often  reaches  the  sea,  but  in  the  broadest  and  loftiest  part  of 
Madeira  it  forms  a  superficial  envelope,  which  extends  for  a  certain 
distance  only  from  the  central  heights,  as,  for  example,  to  near  o  (fig. 
706,  p.  648).  Hence,  near  Funchal,  we  must  ascend  to  a  height  of 
1100  or  1200  feet  before  we  meet  with  this  felspatbic  formation,  the 
lower  grounds  along  the  coast  being  occupied  by  true  basalts,  which 
never  exhibit  a  spheroidal  structure. 

Among  other  contrasts  of  character  in  the  superficial  volcanic  for- 
mations of  Madeira,  I  may  remark  that  many  of  the  central  peaks, 
such  as  A,  fig.  706,  seem  to  be  the  mere  skeletons  of  cones  of  erup- 
tion, whereas  other  cones  of  like  origin,  such  as  m,  n,  o,  met  with  at 
lower  levels  and  nearer  the  sea,  are  more  regular,  and  have  no  pro- 
truding dikes  on  their  summits  or  flanks.  This  difference  in  form 
may  imply  that  the  more  degraded  hills  are  of  higher  antiquity ;  but 
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it  may  qaite  as  oft«n  arise  from  tbe  circumatance  that  Buch  accuDD- 
lattoDB  of  loose  ejected  materials  have  been  exposed  from  the  first  to 
greater  waste  in  regions  where  the  snows  melt  saddenly,  and  wher« 
the  winds  are  most  violent.  A  dense  covering  of  turf  and  shmbs, 
the  most  effective  of  al!  preservatives  gainst  pluvial  degradation, 
cannot  readily  be  formed  in  sach  mountainous  and  stormy  regions. 

Some  few  kvas  in  Madeira  have  a  singularly  recent  aspect  as  com- 
pared to  others  which  are  covered  with  a  considerable  depth  of  veg^ 
table  soiL  I  allude  particularly  to  the  lava  currents  near  Fort  Monii, 
one  of  which  is  as  rough  and  bristling  as  are  some  streams  before 
alluded  to  in  Falma  (p.  641)  of  historical  date.  I  am  indebted  to  H, 
Hartimg  for  tlie  anneied  drawing  of  lava  at  Port  Monis,  which  I  did 


I 
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not  visit  myself.  It  is  traversed  by  a  channel,  a,  like  one  of  thoae 
already  described  (p.  637).  For  how  long  ,1  period  such  characten 
may  he  retained  is  uncertain,  so  much  does  this  depend  on  the  tain- 
eral  composition  of  the  rock.  Some  of  the  lavas  of  Auvergne,  of 
prebistorical  date  and  certunly  of  high  antiquity,  are  almost  as  rag- 
ged ;  so  that  this  freshness  of  aspect  is  only  a  probable  indication  of 
B  relatively  modem  origin. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 

OK  THE  DIFFERENT  AGES  OF  THE  VOLOANIO  ROOKS. 

Tests  of  relative  age  of  volcanic  rocks — Tests  by  superposition  and  intrusion — 
Test  by  alteration  of  rocks  in  contact — ^Test  by  organic  remains — ^Test  of  age 
by  mineral  character — Test  by  included  fragments — Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Post- 
Pliocene  period — ^Basalt  of  the  Bay  of  Trezza  in  Sicily — ^Post-Pliocene  volcanic 
rocks  near  Naples — ^Dikea  of  Somma. 

Havino  referred  the  sedimentary  strata  to  a  long  succession  of 
geological  periods,  we  have  now  to  consider  how  far  the  volcanic  for- 
mations can  be  classed  in  a  similar  chronological  order.  The  tests 
of  relative  age  in  this  class  of  rocks  are  four :  Ist,  superposition  and 
intrusion,  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  2d, 
oiganic  remains ;  Sd,  mineral  characters ;  4th,  included  fragments  of 
older  rocks. 

Tests  by  Superposition,  d:c, — ^If  a  volcanic  rock  rest  upon  an  aque- 
ous deposit,  the  former  must  be  the  newest  of  the  two ;  but  the  like 
rule  does  not  hold  good  where  the  aqueous  formation  rests  upon  the 
volcanic,  for  melted  matter,  rising  from  below,  may  penetrate  a  sedi- 
mentary mass  without  reaching  the  surface,  or  may  be  forced  in  con- 
formably between  two  strata,  as  &  at  d  in  the  annexed  figure  (fig. 
710),  after  which  it  may  cool  down  and  consolidate.     Superposition, 

Fig.  710. 


therefore,  is  not  of  the  same  value  as  a  test  of  age  in  the  unstratificd 
volcanic  rocks  as  in  fossiliferous  formations.  Wo  can  only  rely  im- 
plicitly on  this  test  where  the  volcanic  rocks  are  contemporaneous, 
not  where  they  are  intrusive.  Now,  they  are  said  to  be  contempora- 
neous if  produced  by  volcanic  action  which  was  going  on  simultane- 
ously with  the  deposition  of  the  strata  with  which  they  are  asso- 
ciated. Thus  in  the  section  at  d  (fig.  710),  we  may  perhaps  ascertain 
that  the  trap  h  flowed  over  the  fossiliferous  bed  c,  and  that,  after  its 
consolidation,  a  was  deposited  upon  it,  a  and  c  both  belonging  to  the 
same  geological  period.  But  if  the  stratum  a  be  altered  by  h  at  the 
point  of  contact,  we  must  then  conclude  the  trap  to  have  been  intra- 
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«i»e,  or  if,  in  pnrsuing  6  for  some  distance,  we  find  at  length  tliat  it 
cats  tlirougli  the  stratum  a,  saA  then  overlies  it  as  at  e. 

We  may,  however,  bo  easily  deceived  in  aupposing  the  Folcanic 
ropk  to  Lb  iotnuive,  when  in  reality  it  is  contemporaneoos  ;  for  a 
sheet  of  lava,  as  it  spreads  OTer  the  bottom  of  tie  sea,  csnaot  resi 
everywhere  npoa  the  same  stratum,  cither  becanae  these  have  be«ii 
denuded,  or  because,  if  nowly  thrown,  down,  they  thin  out  in  eertoia 
places,  thus  allowing  the  lava  to  cross  their  odgcs.  Besides  th« 
heavy  igneous  fluid  will  often,  as  it  moves  along,  cut  a  channel  into 
beds  of  soft  mud  and  sand.  Suppose 
the  submarine  lava  f  (fig,  711)  to  have 
come  in  contact  in  thi^  manner  witli 
the  strata,  a,  h,  c,  aud  that  after  its 
consohdatioD  the  strata,  rf,  e,  are  throwD 
down  in  a  nearly  horizontal  portion, 
yet  so  as  to  lie  unconformablj  to  v,  the 
appearance  of  subsequent  intmsion  will 
here  be  complete,  although  the  trap  is  in  6ct  contcmporaneoua.  We 
muHt  not,  therefore,  hastily  infer  that  the  rock  f  is  intmsive,  unleae 
we  find  the  strata,  d,  e,  or  e,  to  have  been  altered  at  their  jaoctioD, 
as  if  by  heat. 

The  test  of  age  by  euperpositioD  b  strictly  applicable  to  all  stratified 
volcanic  tuffs,  according  to  the  rules  already  cxpliuned  iu  the  esse  of 
other  sedimentary  deposits  (see  p.  93). 

Tat  of  Agt  bij  Organic  Remains. — We  have  seen  how,  in  the  vicinity 
of  active  volcanoes,  acoriie,  pnraicc,  fine  sand,  and  frajjmeuts  of  rock 
are  thrown  np  into  the  w",  and  then  showered  down  upon  the  land, 
or  into  neighboring  lakes  or  seas.  In  the  tuffs  so  formed,  shells,  corals, 
or  any  other  durable  organic  bodies  which  may  happen  to  bo  strewed 
over  the  bottom  of  a  lake  or  sea  will  be  imbedded,  and  thus  cootinoe 
as  permanent  memorials  of  the  geological  period  when  the  volcanic 
eruption  occurred.  Tufaceous  strata  thus  formed  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Vesuvius,  Etna,  Stromboli,  and  other  volcanoes  now  active  in 
blands  or  near  the  sea,  may  give  information  of  the  relative  age  erf 
these  tuffs  at  some  remote  future  period  when  the  fires  of  these  moon- 
tuns  arc  extinguished.  By  evidence  of  this  kind  we  can  establbh  a 
coincidence  in  age  between  volcanic  rocks  and  the  different  primaiy, 
secondary,  and  tertiary  fossiliferous  strata. 

The  tuSa  aUudcd  to  may  not  always  be  marine,  but  may  inclnde, 
in  some  places,  freshwater  shells;  in  others,  the  hones  of  terrestrial  quad- 
rupeds. The  diversity  of  otganic  remains  in  formations  of  thia  natnra 
is  perfectly  intelligible,  if  we  reflect  on  the  wide  dispersion  of  ejected 
matter  during  late  eruptions,  such  as  that  of  the  volcano  of  Cosegnina, 
in  the  province  of  Nicaragua,  January  19, 1S35.  Hot  cinders  and  fine 
scoriae  were  then  cast  np  to  a  vast  height,  and  covered  the  ground  as 
they  fell  to  the  depth  of  more  than  10  feet  and  for  n  distance  of  8 
leagues  &om  the  crater  in  a  southerly  direction.    Birds,  cattle,  and 
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wild  animals  were  scorched  to  death  in  great  numbers,  and  buried  in 
ashes.  Some  volcanic  dust  fell  at  Chiapa,  upwards  of  1200  miles,  not 
to  leeward  of  the  volcano  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  but  to 
windward,  a  striking  proof  of  a  counter-current  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  atmosphere,  and  some  on  Jamaica,  about  700  miles  distant  to  the 
northeast.  In  the  sea,  also,  at  the  distance  of  1100  miles  from  the  point 
of  eruption,  Captain  Eden,  of  the  "  Conway,"  sailed  40  miles  through 
floating  pumice,  among  which  were  some  pieces  of  considerable  size.* 

Test  of  Age  by  Mineral  Composition, — ^As  sediment  of  homogeneous 
composition,  when  discharged  from  the  mouth  of  a  large  river,  is 
often  deposited  simultaneously  over  a  wide  space,  so  a  particular  kind 
of  lava  flowing  from  a  crater  during  one  eruption,  may  spread  over  an 
extensive  area;  as  in  Iceland  in  1783,  when  the  melted  matter,  pour^ 
ing  from  Skaptar  Jokul,  flowed  in  streams  in  opposite  directions,  and 
caused  a  continuous  mass  the  extreme  points  of  which  were  90  miles 
distant  from  each  other.  This  enormous  current  of  lava  varied  in 
thickness  from  100  feet  to  600  feet,  and  in  breadth  from  that  of  a 
narrow  river  gorge  to  16  miles.f  Now,  if  such  a  mass  should  after- 
wards be  divided  into  separate  fragments  by  denudation,  we  might 
still  perhaps  identify  the  detached  portions  by  their  similarity  in 
mineral  composition.  Nevertheless,  this  test  will  not  always  avail  the 
geologist ;  for,  although  there  is  usually  a  prevailing  character  in  lava 
emitted  during  the  same  eruption,  and  even  in  the  successive  currents 
flowing  from  the  same  volcano,  still,  in  many  cases,  the  diflerent  parts 
even  of  one  lava-stream,  or,  as  before  stated,  of  one  continuous  mass 
of  trap,  vary  much  in  mineral  composition  and  texture. 

In  Auvergne,  the  Eifel,  and  other  countries  where  trachyte  and 
basalt  are  both  present,  the  trachytic  rocks  are  for  the  most  part 
older  than  the  basaltic.  These  rocks  do,  indeed,  sometimes  alternate 
partially,  as  in  the  volcano  of  Mont  Dor,  in  Auvergne ;  and  we  have 
seen  that  in  Madeira  trachytic  rocks  may  overlie  an  older  basaltic  se- 
ries (p.  653) ;  but  the  great  mass  of  trachyte  occupies  more  generally 
perhaps  an  inferior  position,  and  is  cut  through  and  overflowed  by 
basalt.  It  can  by  no  means  be  inferred  that  trachyte  predominated  at 
one  period  of  the  earth's  history  and  basalt  at  another,  for  we  know 
that  trachytic  lavas  have  been  formed  at  many  successive  periods,  and 
are  still  emitted  from  many  active  craters;  but  it  seems  that  in  each 
region,  where  a  long  series  of  eruptions  have  occurred,  the  more  fel- 
spathic  lavas  have  been  first  emitted,  and  the  escape  of  the  more 
augitic  kinds  has  followed.  The  hypothesis  suggested  by  Mr.  Scrope 
may,  perhaps,  aflbrd  a  solution  of  this  problem.  The  minerals,  he 
observes,  which  abound  in  basalt  are  of  greater  specific  gravity  than 
those  composing  the  felspathic  lavas ;  thus,  for  example,  hornblende, 
augite,  and  olivine  are  each  more  than  three  times  the  weight  of 

•  Caldcleugh,  Phil.  Trans.,  1836,  p.  27. 
f  See  Principlee,  Indez,  "  Skaptar  JokuL'' 
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water;  whereas  common  felepiir,  iilbit«,  and  Lttbcador  felspar  fanTe  cacb 
scarcely  more  than  2}  timca  the  specific  gravity  of  water;  and  llie 
dificrence  is  increased  in  conseqneDce  of  there  being  much  more  iron 
in  a  metallic  state  in  basalt  and  greenstone  than  in  trachyte  aad  other 
feUpathic  lavas  and  trap  rocks.  If,  therefore,  a  lai^  quantity  of  rock 
be  melted  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  by  volcanic  heat,  the  denser 
mgredients  of  the  boiling  fluid  may  sink  to  the  bottom,  and  the 
lighter  remaining  above  would  in  that  case  be  first  propelled  npwards 
to  the  surface  by  the  expansive  power  of  gases.  Those  materials, 
therefore,  which  occupy  the  lowest  place  in  tbe  subterranean  reservoir 
will  always  be  emitted  last,  and  take  the  uppermost  place  on  Hub 
exterior  of  the  earth's  crust. 

Tal  by  Included  Fragments, — We  may  sometimes  discorer  the 
relative  age  of  two  trap  rocks,  or  of  nn  aqueous  deposit  and  the  trap 
on  which  it  rests,  by  finding  fragrneata  of  one  included  in  the  other  in 
cases  such  as  those  before  alluded  to,  where  the  evidence  of  BU{>eT- 
position  alone  would  be  insufficient.  It  is  also  not  uncommon  to  find 
a  conglomerate  almost  exclosively  composed  of  rolled  pebbles  of  trap, 
associated  with  some  fossiUfcrous  stratified  formation  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  massive  trap.  If  the  pebbles  agree  generally  in  mineral  char- 
acter with  the  latter,  we  are  then  enabled  to  determine  its  relative  age 
by  knowing  that  of  the  fossiliferoua  strata  associated  with  the  cou- 
glomerate.  The  origin  of  such  conglomerates  is  explained  by  observ- 
ing the  shingle  beaches  composed  of  trap  pebbles  in  modern  volcanic 
Ulaiids,  or  i'.t  ll.e  base  of  Etna. 

Newer  Tertiary  Pliocene  Periods, — I  shall  now  select  examples  of 
contemporaneous  volcanic  rocks  of  successive  geological  periods,  to 
show  that  igueoua  causes  have  been  in  activity  in  all  past  ages  of  the 
world,  and  that  they  have  been  ever  shifting  the  places  where  they 
have  broken  out  at  the  earth's  surface. 

One  portion  of  the  lavas,  tu^  and  trap-dikes  of  Etna,  Vesarins, 
and  the  island  of  Ischia  has  been  produced  within  the  historical  era; 
another  and  a  far  more  considerable  part  originated  at  times  imme- 
diately antecedent,  when  the  waters  of  the  Mediterranean  were  already 
inhabited  by  the  existing  tcstacea,  bat  when  certain  species  of 
elephaut,  rhinoceros,  and  other  quadrupeds  now  extinct,  inhabited 
Europe.  A  third  and  more  ancient  portion  t^ain  of  these  volcanoes 
originated  at  the  close  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  when  less  than 
ten,  sometimes  only  one,  in  a  hundred  of  the  shells  differed  from  those 
now  living  (see  p.  190). 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  in  the  case  of  Etna,  Post-plioceoe 
formations  occur  in  the  neighborhood  of  Catania,  while  the  oldest 
lavas  of  the  great  volcano  are  FUocene.  These  are  seen  associated 
with  sedime.itary  deposits  at  Trezza  and  other  places  on  the  southem 
and  eastern  flanks  of  the  great  cone  (sec  above,  p.  190). 

The  Cyclopian  Islands,  called  by  the  Sicilians  De!  Farraglioni,  in 
the  sco^cliffs  of  which  these  beds  of  clay,  tu^  and  associated  lava  an 
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lud  open  to  view,  are  utnated  in  the  Bay-  of  IVezza,  and  may  be  re 

gardod  as  the  extremity  of  a  promontory  severed  from  the  main  land. 

Here  ouineronB  proo&  are  seen  of  auhmarine  eruptions,  by  which  the 

argillaceoos    and    sandy   strata 

were  invaded  and  cut  through,  "'■  ™- 

and  tufaceous  breccias  formed. 

Enclosed  in  these  breccias  are 

many    angular    and    hardened 

fragments  of  iaminated  clay  in 

different  states  of  alteration  by 

heat,  and  intermixed  with  vol- 

The  lofUcat  of  the  Cyclopiaa 
islets,  or  rather  rocks,  is  abont 
200  feet  in  height,  the  somtnit 
being  formed  of  a  mass  of 
stratified  clay,  the  laminse  of 
which  are  occasionally  subdi- 
vided by  thin  arenaceous  lay- 
ers. These  strata  dip  to  the 
N.W.,  and  rest  on  a  mass  of 
columnar  lava  (see  fig.  712)  in 
which  the  tops  of  the  pillars 
are  weathered,  and  so  rounded 
as  to  be  often  hemispherical 
Id  some  places  in  the  adjoining 
and  latest  islet  of  the  groap, 
which  lies  to  the  northeastward 
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ing  (fig.  719),  ibe  orerlviDg  cisjr  has  been  gre*lh-  ahered  and  ) 
cned  by  ibe  igneoiu  roek,  bkI  owssionallj  rootorteil  in  the  i 
eitnordinarr  nuuiner ;  yet  the  lamtudtoii  bAs  not  been  ohGtMwata^m 
but,  OD  tbe  coatraiT,  reodered  oincb  more  eooepieaim,  ttj  tksB 
istin^  proceas. 

In  tbe  locgoinff  voodcnt  (fig.  713)  I  ba*e  n 
of  the  Altered  roct  a  few  fieet  Mjmtre,  where  tbe  i  _ 

hmiBR  of  sHiii  ani]  cl^  bare  pot  on  tbe  i^tpeanace  which  we 
obwrre  in  boom  ot  tbe  most  contorted  of  tbe  metamoipiuc  a 

A  gml  fiamre.  rouniog  from  e.^  to  west,  neariy  diridoi  tUc 
brger  itiaaA  into  two  patta,  and  lays  open  tt^  iutenul  etnctnr^  Li 
tbe  section  tfaos  exbibited,  n  dike  of  Isrgi  b  seva,  Srst  catting  throo^ 
ID  older  man  of  lara,  and  tben  penetrating  the  mpemmnnbent  tcr- 
tiny  strata.  In  one  plaice  tbe  lava  ramifi^  and  termmat^a  hi  tbm 
rein*,  from  a  few  feet  to  a  few  incbn  in  thickness  (see  fig.  714). 
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Tbe  areoaceons  laminic  are  macb  bardened  at  the  point  of  c 
and  the  clays  are  conrerted  into  siliceons  schist.  In  tbis  ialand  tfae 
altered  rocks  assume  a  honeycomb  stractore  on  their  weathered  auifaee, 
singularly  contrasted  with  tbe  smooth  and  even  ontline  whidi  tlM 
same  beds  present  in  their  osoal  sof)  and  yielding  state. 

Tbe  pores  of  the  lara  are  sometimes  coated,  or  entirely  filled,  with 
carbonate  of  lime,  and  with  a  reolitc  rc$«mbling  analcime,  whkh  has 
been  called  cyclopite.  Tbe  latter  mineral  has  also  beenfoaod  in  smaD 
fissures  traveising  tbe  altered  marl,  showing  that  tbe  same  cause  which 
btrodnced  tbe  minerals  into  tbe  cavities  of  the  lava,  whether  we  siq>- 
pose  snblimation  or  aqneons  infiltration,  conveyed  it  also  into  tbe  opot 
tents  of  the  contigaoiu  sedimentary  strata. 
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Post-Pliocene  Formatione  near  Naples, — ^I  have  traced  in  the 
"  Principles  of  Geology  "  the  history  of  the  changes  which  the  vol- 
canic region  of  Campania  is  known  to  have  undergone  during  the  last 
2000  years.  The  aggregate  effect  of  igneous  operations  during  that 
period  is  far  from  insignificant,  comprising  as  it  does  the  formation  of 
the  modem  cone  of  Vesuvius  since  the  year  79,  and  the  production  of 
several  minor  cones  in  Ischia,  together  with  that  of  Monte  Nuovo  in 
the  year  1538.  Lava-currents  have  also  flowed  upon  the  land  and 
along  the  bottom  of  the  sea — ^volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scori®  have 
been  showered  down  so  abundantly  that  whole  cities  were  buried — 
tracts  of  the  sea  have  been  filled  up  or  converted  into  shoals — and 
tufaceous  sediment  has  been  transported  by  rivers  and  land-floods  to 
the  sea.  There  are  also  proofs,  during  the  same  recent  period,  of  a 
permanent  alteration  of  the  relative  levels  of  the  land  and  sea  in  sev- 
eral places,  and  of  the  same  tract  having,  near  Puzzuoli,  been  alter- 
nately upheaved  and  depressed  to  the  amount  of  more  than  20  feet 
In  connection  with  these  convulsions,  there  are  found,  on  the  shores 
of  the  Bay  of  Baise,  recent  tufaceous  strata,  filled  with  articles  fabri- 
cated by  the  hands  of  man,  and  mingled  with  marine  shells. 

It  was  also  stated  in  this  work  (p.  189),  that  when  we  examine  this 
same  region,  it  is  found  to  consist  largely  of  tufaceous  strata,  of  a  date 
anterior  to  human  history  or  tradition,  which  are  of  such  thickness 
as  to  constitute  hills  from  600  to  more  than  2000  feet  in  height. 
Some  of  these  strata  contain  marine  shells  which  are  exclusively  of 
living  species,  others  contain  a  slight  mixture,  one  or  two  per  cent., 
of  extinct  species.  Of  the  latter  class  is  the  ancient  cone  of  Vesuvius, 
called  Somma,  which  is  of  far  greater  volume  than  the  modern  cone, 
and  is  intersected  by  a  far  greater  number  of  dikes.  In  contrasting 
this  ancient  part  of  the  mountain  with  that  of  modem  date,  one  prin- 
cipal point  of  difference  is  observed :  namely,  the  greater  frequency  in 
the  older  cone  of  fragments  of  altered  sedimentary  rocks  ejected 
during  eraptions.  We  may  easily  conceive  that  the  first  explosions 
would  act  with  the  greatest  violence,  rending  and  shattering  whatever 
solid  masses  obstructed  the  escape  of  lava  and  the  accompanying 
gases,  so  that  great  heaps  of  ejected  pieces  of  rock  would  naturally 
occur  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  formed  by  the  earliest  eruptions.  But 
when  a  passage  had  once  been  opened  and  an  habitual  vent  established, 
the  materials  thrown  out  would  consist  of  liquid  lava,  which  would 
take  the  form  of  sand  and  scoriae,  or  of  angular  fragments  of  such 
solid  lavas  as  may  have  choked  up  the  vent 

Among  the  fragments  which  abound  in  the  tufaceous  breccias  of 
Somma,  none  are  more  common  than  a  saccharoid  dolomite,  supposed 
to  have  been  derived  from  an  ordinary  limestone  altered  by  heat  and 
volcanic  vapors. 

Carbonate  of  lime  enters  into  the  composition  of  so  many  of  the 
simple  minerals  found  in  Somma,  that  M.  Mitscherlicb,  with  much 
probability,  ascribes  their  great  variety  to  the  action  of  the  volcanic 
hoi\t  on  subjacent  masses  of  limestone. 
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Diket  of  Somma. — ^The  dikes  seen  in  the  great  eaoazpment  wlndi 
Somma  presents  towards  the  modem  cone  of  Vesaviiis  are  thj 
numerous.  They  are  for  the  most  part  vertical,  and  travene  at  nfjtA 
angles  the  beds  of  lava,  scoriae,  yolcanic  breccia,  and  sand,  of  ^diieh 
the  ancient  cone  is  composed.  They  project  in  relief  several  inchoi 
or  sometimes  feet,  from  die  &ce  of  the  clifl^  being  extremely  compael^ 
and  less  destmctible  than  the  intersected  tofb  and  porous  lavaa.  la 
vertical  extent  they  differ  from  a  few  yards  to  600  feet,  and  in  breadtk 
from  1  to  12  feet.  Many  of  them  cut  all  the  inclined  beds  in  tlie 
escarpment  of  Somma  from  top  to  bottom,  others  stop  short  beftna 
they  ascend  above  half  way,  and  a  few  terminate  at  both  ends,  either 
in  a  point  or  abruptly.  In  mineral  composition  they  scarcely  diffiv 
from  the  lavas  of  Somma,  the  rock  consisting  of  a  base  of  lencike  aad 
augite,  through  which  large  crystals  of  au^te  and  some  of  leacite 
are  scattered.*  Examples  are  not  rare  of  one  dike  cutting  throui^ 
another,  and  in  one  instance  a  shift  or  fiinlt  is  seen  at  the  point  of 
intersection. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  rents  seem  to  have  been  filled  latendfy^ 
when  the  walls  of  the  crater  had  been  broken  by  stai^^haped  cracky 
as  sees  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut  (fig.  715).    But  the  shape  of 


Dikes  or  veina  at  the  Panto  dol  Nasono  on  Somma.    (Necker.t) 

these  rents  is  an  exception  to  the  general  rule ;  for  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  usual  parallelism  of  the  opposite  sides  of  the 
dikes,  which  correspond  almost  as  regularly  as  the  two  opposite  &ce8 
of  a  wall  of  masonry.  This  character  appears  at  first  the  more  inex- 
plicable, when  we  consider  how  jagged  and  uneven  are  the  rents  caused 
be  earthquakes  in  masses  of  heterogeneous  composition,  like  those 
composing  the  cone  of  Somma.    In  explanation  of  this  phenomenon 

*  L.  A.  Neckcr,  Mdni.  de  la  Soc.  de  Phjs.  et  d'Hist.  Nat  de  Gen^re,  torn.  Q. 
part  i.,  Nov.  1822. 

f  From  a  drawing  of  M.  Nccker,  in  M6m.  above  cited. 
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M.  Necker  refers  us  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton's  account  of  an  eraption  of 
Vesuvius  in  the  year  1779,  who  records  the  following  facts :  "The 
lavas,  when  they  either  hoiled  over  the  crater,  or  broke  out  from  the 
conical  parts  of  the  volcano,  constantly  formed  channels  as  regular  as 
if  they  had  been  cut  by  art  down  the  steep  part  of  the  mountain ;  and, 
whilst  in  a  state  of  perfect  fusion,  continued  their  course  in  those 
channels,  which  were  sometimes  full  to  the  brim,  and  at  other  times 
more  or  less  so,  according  to  the  quantity  of  matter  in  motion. 

"  These  channels,  upon  examination  after  an  eruption,  I  have  found 
to  be  in  general  from  two  to  five  or  six  feet  wide,  and  seven  or  eight 
feet  deep.  They  were  often  hid  from  the  sight  by  a  quantity  of 
scoriae  that  had  formed  a  crust  over  them ;  and  the  lava,  having  been 
conveyed  in  a  covered  way  for  some  yards,  came  out  fresh  again  into 
an  open  channel  After  an  eruption,  I  have  walked  in  some  of  those 
subterraneous  or  covered  galleries,  which  were  exceedingly  curious,  the 
sides,  top,  and  bottom  being  worn  perfectly  smooth  and  even  in  most 
parts,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents  of  the  red-hot  lavas  which  they 
had  conveyed  for  many  weeks  successively."  * 

Now,  the  walls  of  a  vertical  fissure,  through  which  lava  has  ascended 
in  its  way  to  a  volcanic  vent,  must  have  been  exposed  to  the  same 
erosion  as  the  sides  of  the  channels  before  adverted  to.  The  pro- 
longed and  uniform  friction  of  the  heavy  fluid,  as  it  is  forced  and 
made  to  flow  upwards,  cannot  fail  to  wear  and  smooth  down  the 
surfaces  on  which  it  rubs,  and  the  intense  heat  must  melt  all  such 
masses  as  project  and  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  incandescent  fluid. 

The  texture  of  the  Yesuvian  dikes  is  different  at  the  edges  and  in 
the  middle.  Towards  the  centre,  observes  M.  Necker,  the  rock  is 
larger  grained,  the  component  elements  being  in  a  far  more  crystalline 
state ;  while  at  the  edge  the  lava  is  sometimes  vitreous,  and  always 
finer  grained.  A  thin  parting  band,  approaching  in  its  character  to 
pitchstone,  occasionally  intervenes,  at  the  contact  of  the  vertical  dike 
and  intersected  beds.  M.  Necker  mentions  one  of  these  at  the  place 
called  Primo  Monte,  in  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo ;  and  when  I  examined 
Somma,  in  1828, 1  saw  three  or  four  others  in  different  parts  of  the 
great  escarpment  These  phenomena  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  the 
results  of  the  experiments  of  Sir  James  Hall  and  Mr.  Gregory  Watt, 
which  have  shown  that  a  glassy  texture  is  the  effect  of  sudden  cooling, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  a  crystalline  grain  is  produced  where  fused 
minerals  are  allowed  to  consolidate  slowly  and  tranquilly  under  high 
pressure. 

It  is  evident  that  the  central  portion  of  the  lava  in  a  fissure  would, 
during  consolidation,  part  with  its  heat  more  slowly  than  the  sides, 
although  the  contrast  of  circumstances  would  not  be  so  great  as  when 
we  compare  the  lava  near  the  bottom  and  at  the  surface  of  a  current 
flowing  in  the  open  air.     In  this  case  the  uppermost  part,  where  it 

•  PhiL  Trans.,  toL  Ixx.,  1780. 
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has  been  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  nhcre  refirigcnitioii  has 
beeo  inoat  rapid,  is  always  foand  to  eonsist  of  scoriform,  yitreoiLs,  and 
poroiia  lava ;  while  at  the  greater  depth  the  mass  assumes  a  more 
Itthoidal  structure,  and  thcD  becomes  more  and  more  stony  as  we  de- 
scend, until  at  length  we  are  able  to  recognize  with  a  magnirTing  glass 
the  simple  minerals  of  wluch  the  rock  b  composed.  On  pcoetratiiig 
etill  deeper,  we  can  detect  the  constituent  parts  by  the  naked  eye,  and 
in  the  Vesuriau  currents  distinct  crystals  of  augite  and  leucite  become 
apparent. 

The  same  phenomenon,  observes  M.  Necker,  may  readily  be  exhib> 
ited  on  a  smaller  scale,  if  we  detach  a  piece  of  liquid  lava  from  a 
moTiug  current.  The  fragment  cools  instantly,  and  we  find  the  soi^ 
£!tce  covered  with  a  vitreous  coat ;  while  the  interior,  tUthougli  ex- 
tremely finegrained,  has  a  more  stony  appearance. 

It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  althongh  the  lateral  portions  of 
the  dikes  are  finer  grained  than  the  central,  yet  the  vitreous  parting 
layer  before  alluded  to  is  rare  in  Vesnvius.  This  may,  perhaps,  be 
accounted  for,  as  the  aboTo-mentioned  author  suggests,  by  the  groat 
heat  which  the  walb  of  a  fissure  may  acquire  before  the  floid  maas 
be^pns  to  consolidate,  in  which  case  the  lava,  even  at  the  siije»,  would 
cool  very  slowly.  Some  fissures,  also,  may  be  fiUed  &Dm  above,  as 
freqnently  happens  in  the  volcanoes  of  the  Sandwich  Ixhiuds,  accord- 
ing to  the  otwervationa  of  Mr.  Dana;  and  in  this  case  the  rcfrigen- 
tiou  at  the  sides  would  be  more  rapid  than  when  the  melted  matter 
flowed  upwards  from  tlie  volcanic  foci,  in  an  intensely  heated  state. 
Mr.  Darwin  informs  me  that  In  St.  Helena  almost  every  dike  hat  a 
vitreous  selv^e. 

The  rock  compo^ng  the  dikes  both  in  the  modem  and  ancient 
part  of  Vesoviua  is  far  more  compact  than  that  of  ordinary  lava,  for 
the  pressure  of  a  column  of  melted  matter  in  a  fissure  greatly  exceeds 
that  in  an  ordinary  stream  of  lava ;  and  pressure  checks  the  expan- 
sion of  those  gases  which  give  rise  to  vesicles  in  lava. 

There  is  a  tendency  in  almost  all  the  Veauvian  dikes  to  divide  into 
horizontal  prisms,  a  phenomenon  in  accordance  with  the  formatioD  of 
vertical  colimins  in  horizontal  beds  of  lava;  for  in  both  cases  the 
divisions  which  give  rise  to  the  prismatic  structure  are  at  riglit  aoidM 
to  the  cooling  surfaces.     (See  above,  p.  61^.) 
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CHAPTER  XXXL 

OK   THE   DIFFSRBNT   AGBS   OF  THB   YOLOANIO   ROOKS,   Continued. 

Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  period — ^Val  di  Noto— ^dlian  dikes — ^Region 
of  Olot  in  Catalonia — ^Volcanic  rocks  of  the  Older  Pliocene  period — ^Tuscany — 
Rome — Volcanic  region  of  Olot  in  Catalonia — Cones  and  lavarcurrenta — Ravines 
and  ancient  gravd-beds— Jets  of  air  called  Bufadors — Age  of  the  Catalonian 
Tolcanoes — Upper  Miocene  period — ^Volcanic  archipelagoes  of  Madeira,  the  Ca- 
naries, and  the  Azores — Lower  Miocene  period — Brown-coal  of  the  Eifel  and 
contemporaneous  trachytic  breccias — ^Age  of  the  brown-coal — ^Peculiar  characters 
of  the  volcanoes  of  the  upper  and  lower  Eifel — ^Lake  Craters — Trass — Hungarian 
volcanoes. 

VOLCANIC    ROCKS    OF   THB   NEWER   PLIOCENE   PERIOD. 

Val  di  Noto, — I  have  already  alluded  (see  p.  192)  to  the  igneous 
rocks  which  are  associated  with  a  great  marine  formation  of  lime- 
stone, sand,  and  marl  in  the  southern  part  of  Sicily,  as  at  Yizzini 
and  other  places.  In  this  formation,  which  was  shown  to  belong  to 
the  Newer  Pliocene  period,  large  beds  of  oysters  and  corals  repose 
upon  lava,  and  are  unaltered  at  the  point  of  contact.  In  other  places 
we  find  dikes  of  igneous  rock  intersecting  the  fossiliferous  beds,  and 
converting  the  clays  into  siliceous  schist,  the  laminae  being  contorted 
and  shivered  into  innumerable  fragments  at  the  junction,  as  near  the 
town  of  VizzinL 

The  volcanic  formations  of  the  Yal  di  Noto  usually  consist  of  the 
most  ordinary  variety  of  basalt,  with  or  without  olivine.  The  rock 
is  sometimes  compact,  often  very  vesicular.  The  vesicles  are  occa-  ' 
sionally  empty,  both  in  dikes  and  currents,  and  are  in  some  localities 
filled  with  calcareous  spar,  arragonite,  and  zeolites.  The  stnicture 
is,  in  some  places,  spheroidal ;  in  others,  though  rarely,  columnar.  I 
found  dikes  of  amygdaloid,  wacke,  and  prismatic  basalt,  intersecting 
the  limestone  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow  called  Gozzo  degli  Martiri, 
below  Melilli. 

Dikes  in  SicUy.—pikes  of  vesiculw  and  amygdaloidal  lava  are  also 
seen  traversing  marine  tuff  or  peperino,  west  of  Palagonia,  some  of 
the  pores  of  the  lava  being  empty,  while  others  are  filled  with  carbon- 
ate of  lime.  In  such  cases  we  may  suppose  the  peperino  to  have 
resulted  from  showers  of  volcanic  sand  and  scoria,  together  with 
fragments  of  limestone,  thrown  out  by  a  submarine  explosion,  similar 
to  that  which  gave  rise  to  Graham  Island  in  1831.     When  the'masB 
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scriptioo,  the  volcanic  region  eiteuded  over  twenty  square  leagues, 
from  Amer  to  Massanet.  I  searched  in  vain  ia  the  environa  of  Uas- 
sanet  in  the  Pyrenees  for  traces  of  a  lava-cuiTeut ;  and  I  can  tay  with 
confidence,  that  the  adjoining  map  gives  a  correct  view  of  the  true 
area  of  the  volcanic  action. 
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TohMnlo  dlibrlst  tt  Oatalonli, 

OtohgwU  Struetitrt  of  the  Dittrict. — The  ernptions  have  burst  en- 
tirely through  fossiiiferous  roclcs,  composed  in  great  port  of  gray  and 
greenish  sandstone  and  conglomerat«,  nlth  some  thick  beds  of  num- 
mulitic  limestone.  The  conglomerate  contains  pebbles  of  qnartz, 
limestone,  and  Lydian  stone.  This  system  of  rocks  Is  very  exten- 
sively spread  throughout  Catalonia ;  one  of  its  members  being  a  red 
sandstone,  to  which  the  celebrated  salt-rock  of  Cardona,  usually  con- 
sidered as  of  the  cretaceous  era,  is  subordinate. 

Near  Amer,  in  the  Valley  of  the  Ter,  on  the  southern  borders  of 
the  region  delineated  in  the  map,  crystalline  rocks  are  seen,  consisting 
of  gneiss,  mica-schbt,  and  clay-slate.  They  run  in  a  line  neariy 
parallel  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  throw  off  the  fossilifcrous  strata  from 
their  flanks,  causing  them  to  dip  to  the  north  and  northwest.  TbiB 
dip,  which  is  towards  the  Pyrenees,  is  connected  with  a  distinct  aiis 
of  elevation,  and  prevails  through  the  whole  area  described  in  the 
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nup,  the  ioduiation  of  the  beds  being  eometimes  at  an  an^^  of  b^ 
tween  40  and  60  dcgreea. 

It  is  eridont  that  the  phyucal  geography  of  the  cotmt^  luu  mdflr- 
gone  no  mat«rial  change  aiuoe  the  commencement  of  the  ki%  of  dw 
Yolcanic  eniptionB,  except  such  as  has  resulted  from  the  introdnctitm 
of  nev  hills  of  scorieo,  and  curreats  of  lava  upon  the  sor&ce.  If  Hu 
lavas  could  be  remelted  and  poured  out  again  from  their  respectiTa 
craters,  thej  would  descend  the  same  valleys  in  which  they  He  now 
seen,  and  reoocnpy  the  spaces  which  they  at  present  fill.  The  only 
difiereuce  in  the  external  configimition  of  the  fresh  lavas  wonld  otxi- 
ust  in  this,  that  they  would  nowhere  be  intaiected  by  rkvine^  tv 
exhibit  marln  of  ermioo  by  nmning  water. 

Vatcanie  Cona  and  Zavat. — ^There  are  about  fourteen  distinct 
cones  with  craters  in  this  part  of  Spain,  besides  several  points 
whence  lavas  may  have  issned ;  all  of  them  arranged  along  a  namnr 
line  ninning  north  and  south,  as  wiD  be  seen  in  the  map.  Tba 
greatest  number  of  perfect  cones  are  in  the  immediate  neighborhood 
<^  Olot,  some  of  which  (fig.  719,  Nos,  3,  3,  and  fi)  are  ropreaented  in 


the  annexed  woodcat ;  and  the  level  plain  on  which  that  town  stands 
baa  clearly  been  produced  by  the  flowing  down  of  many  laTO-streama 
from  those  hills  into  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  probably  once  of  con- 
siderable depth,  like  tJioae  of  the  Burrounding  country. 

In  this  drawing  an  attempt  is  made  to  represent,  by  the  shading 
of  the  landscape,  the  different  geological  formations  of  which  the 
country  is  composed.*     The  white  line  of  mountains  (No.  1)  in  Uie 

*  This  view  is  takai  from  a  sketch  wMch  I  mudc  on  Ibe  spot  in  1830. 
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distance  is  the  Pyrenees,  which  are  to  the  north  of  the  spectator, 
and  consist  of  h3rpogene  and  ancient  fossiliferoos  rocks.  In  front  of 
these  are  the  fossiliferous  formations  (No.  4),  which  arc  in  shade. 
Still  nearer  to  us  the  hills  2,  3,  5,  are  volcanic  cones,  and  the  rest  of 
the  groond  on  which  the  sunshine  Mis  is  strewed  over  with  volcanic 
ashes  and  lava. 

The  Fluvia,  which  flows  near  the  town  of  Olot,  has  cut  to  the 
depth  of  only  40  feet  through  the  lavas  of  the  plain  before  men- 
tioned. The  bed  of  the  river  is  hard  basalt ;  and  at  the  bridge  of 
Santa  Madelina  are  seen  two  distinct  lava-currents,  one  above  the 
other,  separated  by  a  horizontal  bed  of  scori®  8  feet  thick. 

In  one  place,  to  the  south  of  Olot,  the  even  surfiEice  of  the  plain  is 
broken  by  a  mound  of  lava  called  the  "  Bosque  de  Tosca,"  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  scoriaceous,  and  covered  with  enormous  heaps  of 
fragments  of  basalt,  more  or  less  porous.  Between  the  numerous 
hummocks  thus  formed  are  deep  cavities,  having  the  appearance  of 
small  craters.  The  whole  precisely  resembles  some  of  the  modem 
currents  of  the  Etna,  or  that  of  C6me,  near  Clermont ;  the  last  of 
which,  like  the  Bosque  de  Tosca,  supports  only  a  scanty  vegetation. 

Most  of  the  Catalonian  volcanoes  are  as  entire  as  those  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Naples,  or  on  the  flanks  of  Etna.  One  of  these, 
called  Montsacopa  (No.  3,  fig.  719),  is  of  a  very  regular  form,  and 
has  a  circular  depression  or  crater  at  the  summit.  It  is  chiefly  made 
up  of  red  scoriae,  undistinguishable  from  those  of  the  minor  cones  of 
Etna.  The  neighboring  hills  of  Olivet  (No.  2)  and  Garrinada  (No.  5) 
are  of  similar  composition  and  shape.  The  lai^est  crater  of  the 
whole  district  occurs  farther  to  the  east  of  Olot,  and  is  called  Santa 
Margarita.  It  is  455  feet  deep,  and  about  a  mile  in  circumference. 
Like  Astroni,  near  Naples,  it  is  richly  covered  with  wood,  wherein 
game  of  various  kinds  abounds. 

Although  the  volcanoes  of  Catalonia  have  broken  out  through 
sandstone,  shale,  and  limestone,  as  have  those  of  the  Eifel,  in  Ger- 
many, to  be  described  in  the  sequel,  there  is  a  remarkable  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  ejections  composing  the  cones  in  these  two 
regions.  In  the  Eifel,  the  quantity  of  pieces  of  sandstone  and  shale 
thrown  out  from  the  vents  is  often  so  immense  as  far  to  exceed  in 
volume  the  scorise,  pumice,  and  lava ;  but  I  sought  in  vain  in  the 
cones  niear  Olot  for  a  single  fragment  of  any  extraneous  rock ;  and 
Don  Francisco  Bolos,  an  eminent  botanist  of  Olot,  informed  me  that 
he  had  never  been  able  to  detect  any. 

Volcanic  sand  and  ashes  are  not  confined  to  the  cones,  but  have 
been  sometimes  scattered  by  the  wind  over  the  country,  and  drifted 
into  narrow  valleys,  as  is  seen  between  Olot  and  Cellent,  where  the 
annexed  section  (fig.  V20,  p.  670)  is  exposed.  The  light  cindery 
volcanic  matter  rests  in  thin  regular  layers,  just  as  it  alighted  on  the 
slope  formed  of  the  solid  conglomerate.  No  flood  could  have  passed 
through  the  valley  since  the  scoriae  fell,  or  these  would  have  been  for 
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the  most  part  removed.  The  cur- 
rents  of  lava  in  Catalonia,  like 
those  of  Auvergnc,  the  Vivarais, 
Iceland,  and  all  iDonntaioons  coun- 
tries, arc  of  coti.iiderable  depth  id 
narrow  defili;s,  but  spread  out  iuto 
comparatively  thin  sheets  in  places 
where  the  valleys  widen.  If  a 
river  has  flowed  on  nearly  level 
Olot,  the  water  haa  only  excavated 


h 

■  ground,  as  in  the  great  ph 

I  a  channel  of  alight  depth;    but  where   the  declivity  is  great,  the 

H  stream  baa  cut  a  deep  section,  sometimes  by  penetrating  directly 

H  through  the  central  part  of  a  lavarcarrent,  but  more  frequently  by 

H  passing  between  the  lava  and  the  secondary  or  tertiary  rock  which 

H  bounds  the  valley.    Thus,  in  the  accompanying  aection  (fig.  ?9l), 
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BooUdo  ibsTe  tb«  bridge  or  CollenL 
a.  BaorluKmi  lin.  ci.  Smrls.  TCftsUblo  Ktll,  ind  iDDTlan. 

h.  BsfatsteM  twult  &  NaminiillClD  llauwiDna. 

a.  Calumiur  biHlt  /  Uiaerona  gn^  luiditciDa. 

the  bridge  of  Cellent,  aix  miles  east  of  Otot,  we  aee  the  lava  on  one 
ride  of  the  small  stream ;  while  the  incliued  stratified  rocks  consti- 
tute the  channel  and  opposite  bank.  The  upper  part  of  the  lava  at 
that  place,  as  is  usual  ia  the  currents  of  Etna  and  Yesuvius,  is  scona- 
coous ;  farther  down  it  becomes  less  porous,  and  assnmcs  a  spheroidal 
Btncture ;  still  lower  it  divides  in  horizontal  plates,  each  about  2 
inches  in  thickness,  and  is  more  compact  Lastly,  at  the  bottom  b  a 
mass  of  prismatic  basalt  about  5  (bet  thick.  The  vertical  columns 
often  rest  immediately  on  the  subjacent  stratified  rncks  ;  but  there  is 
sometimes  an  intervention  of  sand  and  scoriae  such  as  cover  the  coun- 
try daring  volcanic  eruptions,  and  which,  unless  protected,  as  here,  by 
superincumbent  lava,  is  washed  away  from  the  surface  of  the  land. 
Sometimes  the  bed  d  contains  a  few  pebbles  and  angular  fragments 
of  rock ;  in  other  places  fiuc  earth,  which  may  have  constituted  an 
ancient  vt^table  soil 
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In  several  localities,  beds  of  sand  and  aahes  are  interposed  between 
the  lava  and  sabjaccnt  stratified  rock,  as  may  be  seen  if  we  follow 
the  course  of  the  lava-current  which  descends  from  Las  Planas 
towards  Amer,  and  stops  two  miles  short  of  that  town.  The  river 
there  has  often  cut  tbrongh  the  lava,  and  through  18  feet  of  under- 
lying limestone.  Occasionalljr  an  alluvium,  Beveral  feet  thick,  is 
interposed  between  the  igneons  and  marine  formations ;  and  it  is 
interesting  to  remark  that  in  this,  as  in  other  beds  of  pebbles  occu- 
pying a  similar  position,  there  are  no  rounded  fragmonta  of  lava; 
whereas  in  the  most  modem  gravel-beds  of  the  rivets  of  this  country 
volcanic  pebbles  are  abondant 

The  deepest  excavation  made  by  a  river  through  lava,  which  I 
observed  in  this  part  of  Spun,  is  seen  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  near 
San  Feliu  de  Paller^ls,  opposite  the  Costell  de  Stolles.  The  lava 
there  has  filled  np  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  and  a  narrow  ravine  has 
been  cut  through  it  to  the  depth  of  100  feet.  In  the  lower  part  tb« 
lava  has  a  columnar  etnictare.  A  great  number  of  ages  were  proba- 
bly required  for  the  erosion  of  so  deep  a  ravine  ;  bat  we  have  no  rear 
son  to  infer  that  this  current  ia  of  higher  antiquity  than  those  of  the 
plain  near  Olot  The  fall  of  the  ground,  and  consequent  velocity  of 
the  stream,  being  in  this  case  greater,  a  more  considerable  volome  of 
rock  may  have  been  removed  in  the  same  time. 

I  shall  describe  one  more  section  (fig.  I2i)  to  elucidat«  the  phe- 
nomeoa  of  this  district    A  lava-stream,  flowing  from  a  ridge  of  hills 
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k  Smiai  igUnd,  on  ach  aide  of  which  bnuchot  of  ths  rlra  Tanoal  flow  to  mMt  Ui 


on  the  east  of  Olot,  descends  a  considerable  slope,  until  it  reachei 
the  valley  of  the  river  Ftavia.  Here,  for  the  first  time,  it-  comes  in 
contact  with  running  water,  which  baa  removed  a  portion,  and  laid 
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Open  its  iaternal  Etructure  in  a  precipice  about  130  feet  in  heigbt, 
at  the  edge  of  which  stands  the  town  of  Castell  FoQit 

By  the  junction  of  the  riven  Fluvia  and  Teronel,  the  maas  of  U«s 
baa  been  cut  anay  on  two  Kides ;  and  the  insular  rock  b  (fig,  723) 
bad  been  left,  nhich  was  probably  never  so  high  as  the  cUff  a,  as  it 
may  have  constituted  the  lower  part  of  the  sloping  side  of  the  origi- 
nal current. 

From  an  examimition  of  the  vertical  cliffs,  it  appears  that  the 
□pper  part  of  the  lava  on  which  the  town  is  built  is  scoriacoous,  pass- 
ing downwards  into  a  spheroidal  basalt ;  some  of  the  hoge  spheroids 
braig  no  lesa  than  6  feet  in  diameter.  Below  this  is  a  more  compact 
twih,  with  crystals  of  olivine.  There  are  in  all  five  distinct  ranges 
cf  basalt,  the  uppermost  spheroidal,  and  the  rest  prismatic,  Beparvteil 
hy  thinner  beds  not  colomnar,  and  some  of  which  are  schistose. 
These  were  probably  formed  by  successive  flows  of  lava,  whether 
during  the  same  eruption  or  at  different  periods.  The  whole  nuut 
redts  on  alluvium,  10  or  13  feet  in  thickness,  composed  of  pebbles  of 
limestone  and  quarti,  but  without  any  intermiitnre  of  igneous  rocks; 
in  which  circumstance  alone  it  appears  to  differ  from  the  modem 
gravel  of  the  Fluvia. 

BufadoTK. — The  volcanic  rocks  near  Olot  have  often  a  caverDoos 
etmcture,  Ukc  some  of  the  lavas  of  Etna ;  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
hill  of  Batet,  in  the  environs  of  the  town,  the  sound  returned  by  the 
earth,  when  struct,  is  like  that  of  an  archway.  At  the  base  of  tlw 
same  hill  are  tlie  mouths  of  sevcril  subterranean  cavern!',  about  twelve 
in  nombcr,  called  in  the  country  "  hufadors,"  from  which  a  current  <rf 
cold  air  issues  during  summer,  but  m  winter  it  is  said  to  be  scarcely 
perceptible.  I  visited  one  of  these  bufadors  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  1830,  when  the  heat  of  the  season  was  unnsuaUy  intense,  and 
found  a  cold  wind  blowing  from  it,  which  may  easily  be  explained; 
for  as  the  external  air,  when  rarefied  by  heat,  ascends,  the  pressure  of 
the  colder  and  heavier  air  of  the  caverns  in  the  interior  of  the  moun- 
ts causes  it  to  rush  out  to  supply  its  place. 

In  regard  to  the  age  of  these  Spanish  volcanoes,  attempts  have  hecD 
made  to  prove,  that  in  this  country,  as  well  as  in  Auvergne'  and  the 
Eifel,  the  earliest  inhabitants  were  eye-witnesses  to  the  volcanic 
action.  In  the  year  1421,  it  is  said,  when  Olot  was  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake,  an  eruption  broke  out  near  Amer,  and  consumed  the 
town.  The  researches  of  Don  Francisco  Bolos  have,  I  think,  shown, 
in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that  there  is  no  good  historical  foun- 
dation for  the  latter  part  of  this  story ;  and  any  geologist  who  has  riot- 
ed Amer  must  be  convinced  that  there  never  was  any  emptjon  on  that 
spot  It  is  true  that  in  the  year  above  mentioned,  Uie  whole  of  Olot, 
with  the  exception  of  a  single  house,  was  cast  dowu  by  an  earthquake ; 
one  of  those  shocks  which,  at  distant  intervab  during  the  last  five 
centuries,  have  shaken  the  Pyrenees,  and  particularly  the  conntty  be- 
tween Perpignan  and  Olot,  where  the  movements,  at  the  period  a~ 
to,  were  most  violent 
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The  unaihilation  of  the  town  may,  perhaps,  baro  been  due  to  the 
cavernous  nature  of  the  aabjacent  rocks;  for  Catalonia  ia  beyond  tbo 
line  of  those  European  carthqaalccs  which  have,  within  the  period  of 
history,  destroyed  towns  throughout  extensive  areas. 

As  we  hare  no  historical  records,  then,  to  guide  us  in  regard  to  the 
extinct  volcanoes,  we  must  appeal  to  geological  monuments.  The  an- 
nexed dia^ia  (fig.  123)  will  present  to  the  reader,  in  a  synoptical 
form,  the  results  obtdned  from  numeroos  BectionB. 


The  more  modem  alluvium  (<^  is  partial,  and  has  been  formed  by 
the  action  of  rivers  and  floods  upon  the  lava ;  whereas  the  older  gravel 
(6)  was  strewed  over  the  country  before  the  volcanic  eraptiona.  In 
neither  have  any  organic  remuns  been  discovered;  so  that  we  can 
merely  affirm,  aa  yet,  that  the  volcanoes  broke  out  after  the  elevation 
of  some  of  the  newest  roeks  of  the  nummulitic  (Eocene)  series  of 
Catalonia,  and  before  the  formation  of  an  alluvium  (d)  of  unknown 
date.  Tlie  integrity  of  the  cones  merely  shows  that  the  country  has 
not  been  agitated  by  violent  earthquakes,  or  subjected  to  the  action  of 
any  great  flood  since  their  ori^n. 

East  of  Olot,  on  the  Catalonian  coast,  marine  tertiary  strata  occur, 
which,  near  Barcelona,  attain  the  height  of  about  600  feet  From  the 
shells  which  I  collected,  these  strata  appear  to  correspond  in  age  with 
the  Subapennine  beds ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  their  npbeava) 
from  beneath  the  sea  took  place  during  the  period  of  volcanic  erap- 
tion  round  Olot.  In  that  case  these  eruptions  may  have  occurred 
partly  during  the  Newer  Pliocene,  and  partly  during  the  Post>-pliocene 
period,  but  their  exact  ago  is  at  present  uiicertaio. 

Older  Plioemt  Period, — Italy. — In  Tuscany,  aa  at  Radicofiini, 
Viterbo,  and  Aqaapendent«,  and  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma,  sub- 
marine volcanic  tuffs  are  interstratificd  with  the  Older  Pliocene  strata 
of  the  Subapennine  hills  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that 
they  were  the  products  of  eruptions  which  occurred  when  the  shelly 
marls  and  santls  of  the  Subapennine  hills  were  in  the  course  of  depo* 
eition.     This  opinion  I  expressed*  after  my  visit  to  Italy  in  1628, 


c:* 


M  -tv*  4trtfirsA  y  jLivhr.    'In  "ae 


m  vr9  I, 

Tu»9  laC'*  ViiDOflEIVL  Irt  JOB  "iuB.  ZM 

5v«ni»  JI  «\  jr^ar,  i  ▼>  ilur  toe  ulii^ 


T'icr.ajj-,  iiyrzii  'ly 


ivkt  tfrutf^i7»  '/  T  v>acji*  avcl^jcul  I  iapt  ywriaei  t^  M4) 

v.-»  *'    *  wi»   »*jfi^*>:  r>-ir.  ».»7.-t  "»*r*   »   .-Ji 

v-:^.  ,-:.  t*  »-. '.X-.    -.;,  --.>  f.^:   *irrl-  Li.-.'.ii-ri  iz.  li-r  i;r&  waSA  feaf« 
'^>'-.  ■.'.r^!*'::  %r,  r^r.  V:.>'.v  ;.-.  v.^  z.-.r'JLr'jTz.  pan  -if  :&»  2«^az^d  to  tfe 

^•>r.'^.'  ."/r*  •;.^  f.r.'U.v.^r.^sL  p-'.r.;.r.  vf -L-r  LrizE:>:-ri=^  islacd  of  Pone 

•:>-.4V  ;  v>  4-.  -.  .\\.  :.*;!,•:-♦..  4-.i  ''.  .'-rrt-i-  as  is  Mi^irirm,  vith  Isrs  of 

T:.'.  ,'iT'/-r'\  r.  ,r.'-V':r  •/  fy**:!*  La^e  l-e«n  cvlrinrf  &om  tnfi  and 
f'/rtr//,r:.*'r'<\'  *  ;«-.  i  -v/r:.^  '>:.i*  of  iimr^toLe  in  tL*  :?iAnd  of  Haixo,  off 
tb*:  *'.;•!*';  ri  ':z  *..•':  rriiry  of  I'orto  Sari  to.  They  aniouni  in  this  sinsie 
l'K:aii*y  to  more  tpjari  "-ixry  in  nnrriyK-r,  vf  wLicL  ab<>iit  fiftr  are  mol- 
lriii/:a,  uinuw  of  tFi'rFfj  Ifi  thf;  frtat^-  of  cast^  ouiv. 

fv/f/i':  of  tfi';  »!h';llA  probably  livo'l  on  the  spot  in  the  intervals  be- 
tnr/T/:ri  'rnjption-. ;  vyrnc  may  have  been  cast  up  into  the  water  or  Mr 
t//{(ether  v^ith  rntj'Jdy  ejections,  an^l,  falling  down  again^  were  de- 
jK^nit/'/J  on  the  bottom  of  the  sc-a.  The  hollows  in  some  fragmenta  of 
yt-pvM\iiT  lava,  entering  into  the  composition  of  the  breccias  and  con- 
fflorn^rtte  >,  »re  partially  filled  with  calc-sinter,  being  thus  h^lf  con- 
verter'J  into  aiijygrjaloids. 


•  (it-i)\.  Quart.  JonriL,  toL  vL  p.  281. 

f  Catalogue  dea  Fosailca  de  Monte  Mario,  Rome,  1854. 
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Among  the  fossil  shells  common  to  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo,  large 
cones,  stromhs,  and  cowries  are  conspicuous  among  the  univalves,  and 
Cardium,  Spondylus,  and  Lithodomus  among  the  lamellihranchiate 
bivalves.  Among  the  JSchinoderms  the  large  Clypeaster,  C,  alius,  an 
extinct  European  Miocene  fossil,  is  seen. 

The  largest  list  of  fossils  has  been  published  by  M.  Earl  Meyer,  in 
Hartung's  *'  Madeira ; "  but  in  the  collection  made  by  myself,  and  in  a 
still  larger  one  formed  by  Mr.  J.  Yate  Johnson,  several  remarkable 
forms  not  in  Meyer's  list  occur,  as,  for  example,  Fholadomt/a,  and  a 
large  Terebra,  Mr.  Johnson  also  found  a  fine  specimen  of  Nautilus 
(Atruria)  zigzag,  a  well-known  Falunian  fossil  of  Europe;  and  in 
the  same  volcanic  tuff  of  Baixo,  the  Echinoderm  Brissua  SeilloB,  a 
living  Mediterranean  species,  found  fossil  in  the  Miocene  strata  of 
Malta.  M.  Meyer  identifies  one-third  of  the  Madeira  shells  with 
known  European  Miocene  (or  Falunian)  forms.  The  huge  Strombus 
of  San  Vicente  and  Porto  Santo,  S.  Italicus,  is  an  extinct  shell  of  the 
Subapenuine  or  Older  Pliocene  formations. 

The  moUusca  already  obtained  from  various  localities  of  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo  are  not  less  than  one  hundred  in  number,  and,  accord- 
ing to  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  rather  more  than  a  third  are  of  species 
still  living,  but  many  of  these  are  not  now  inhabitants  of  the  neighbor- 
ing sea. 

It  has  been  remarked  (p.  213)  that  in  the  Older  Pliocene  and 
Upper  Miocene  deposits  of  Europe,  many  forms  occur  of  a  more 
southern  aspect  than  those  now  inhabiting  the  nearest  sea.  In  like 
manner  the  fossil  corals,  or  Zoantharia,  six  in  number,  which  I  ob- 
tained from  Madeira,  of  the  genera  Astrcea,  Sarcinula,  Hydnophora^ 
<fec.,  were  pronounced  by  Mr.  Lonsdale  to  be  forms  foreign  to  the  ad- 
jacent coasts,  and  to  agree  with  those  of  more  tropical  latitudes  and 
parts  of  the  Red  Sea.  So  the  Miocene  shells  of  the  Madeiras  seem  to 
belong  to  the  fauna  of  a  sea  warmer  than  that  now  separating  Madeira 
from  the  nearest  part  of  the  African  coast.  We  learn,  indeed,  from 
the  observations  made  in  1859,  by  the  Rev.  R.  T.  Lowe,  that  more 
than  one-half,  or  fifty-three  in  ninety,  of  the  marine  mollusks  collected 
by  him  from  the  sandy  beach  of  Mogador  are  common  British  species, 
although  Mogador  is  18^  degrees  south  of  the  nearest  shores  of  Eng- 
land. The  living  shells  of  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  are  in  like  man- 
ner those  of  a  temperate  climate,  although  in  great  part  differing  spe- 
cifically from  those  of  Mogadon* 

Grand  Canary, — In  the  Canaries,  especially  in  the  Grand  Canary, 
the  same  marine  Upper  Miocene  formation  is  found.  Stratified  tuffs, 
with  intercalated  conglomerates  and  lavas,  are  there  seen  in  nearly 
horizontal  layers  in  sea-cliffs  about  300  feet  high,  near  Las  Palmas. 
M.  Hartung  and  I  were  unable  to  find  marine  shells  in  these  tuffs  at  a 
greater  elevation  than  400  feet  above  the  sea ;  but  as  the  deposit  to 

*  linDfloaD  Proceedings ;  Zoology,  1860. 
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whicb  they  belong  reachea  to  the  height  of  1100  feet  or  more  in  tUm 
interior,  we  conceive  that  an  apheav.il  of  at  least  that  &inoimt  ha* 
taken  place.  The  Ctypea$teir  alius,  Spondylm  gmderopus,  Pectuneuliu 
pilomu,  Cardita  calt/citlaUt,  and  several  other  shells,  serve  to  identify 
this  fonnation  with  that  of  the  Madeiras,  and  Aiidliaria  fftaodi/ormi*, 
which  is  not  rare,  and  aonie  other  fo^ils,  remind  ns  of  the  faltins  of 
Tounune. 

The  sixty-two  Miocene  species  which  I  collected  in  tlte  Graod 
Can&ry  are  referred,  by  Dr.  S,  P.  Woodward,  to  forty-aevcn  genera, 
ten  of  which  are  no  longer  represented  in  the  neigliboriiig  sea,  namelr. 
Corbit,  an  African  fonD,  Hinnitea,  now  living  in  Oregon,  Thtridium 
{T.  Medilerranffum,  identical  with  the  Miocene  fossil  of  St.  Jafat,  b 
Brittany),  Cali/plraa,  Hipponijx,  NrriKi,  Erato,  Oliva,  AncUtaria,  and 
Fatciolaria. 

Tliese  tnffg  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  Grand  Canary,  containing 
the  Upper  Miocene  shells,  appear  to  be  about  the  same  age  as  tlie 
most  ancient  volcanic  rocks  of  the  island,  composed  of  alaty  diabase, 
phonolite,  and  trachyte.  Over  the  marine  lavas  and  tuffs  trachytic  and 
basaltic  prodncts  of  aaba#ria1  volcanic  ori^n,  between  4000  and  5000 
feet  in  thickness,  have  been  piled,  the  central  parts  of  the  Grand 
Canary  reaching  the  heights  of  about  6000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
■tea.  Some  lavas  have  a  very  fresh  aspect,  and  have  been  poured  out 
since  the  lime  when  the  valleys  were  already  excavated  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  their  present  depth.  They  must  be  very  modem,  geo- 
loLti^'ally  speaking,  but  bcini;  nnlerior  to  the  European  colonization  of 
the  Grand  Canary,  their  date  is  unknown. 

A  raised  beach  occurs  at  San  Catalina,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
north  of  Las  Palmaa,  which  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
island.  It  intervenes  between  the  base  of  the  high  cliff  formed  of  the 
tuffs  with  Miocene  shells  and  the  sea-shore.  From  this  beach,  elevated 
twenty-five  feet  above  high-water  mark,  and  at  a  distance  of  aboat  150 
foet  from  the  shore,  I  obtuued,  with  the  assistance  of  Don  Pedro 
Maffiotte,  more  than  fifty  species  of  living  marine  shells.  Many  of 
them,  according  to  Dr.  S.  P.  Woodward,  are  no  longer  inhabitaota  of 
the  contiguous  sea,  as,  for  example,  Strombaa  bnboniut,  which  is  still 
living  on  the  West  coast  of  Africa,  and  Cerilhium  procerrtm,  fonnd  at 
Mozambique:  others  are  Mediterranean  species,  as  Pectea  Jaeobaua 
and  P.  polymorphui.  Some  of  these  testacea,  such  aa  Cardita 
tqaamosa,  arc  inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  the  deposit  on  the  wbole 
seems  to  indicate  a  depth  of  water  exceeding  a  hundred  feet. 

Atora. — In  the  island  of  St  Mary's,  one  of  the  Azores,  marine 
fossil  shells  have  iong  been  known.  They  are  found  in  the  northeast 
coaat  in  a  small  projecting  promontory  called  Ponta  do  Papagaio  (or 
Point-Parrot),  chiefly  in  a  limestone  about  20  feet  thick,  which  rests 
upon,  and  is  agun  covered  by,  basaltic  lavas,  scoriEe,  and  conglom- 
erates. The  pebbles  in  the  conglomerate  arc  cemented  together  with 
carbonate  of  lime 
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M.  Hartung,  in  his  account  of  tlie  Azores,  published  in  1860,  de- 
scribes twenty-three  shells  from  St.  Mary's,*  of  which  eight  perhaps 
are  identical  with  living  species,  and  twelve  are  with  more  or  less  cer- 
tainty referred  to  European  Tertiary  forms,  chiefly  Upper  Miocene. 
One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  abundant  of  the  new  species,  Car- 
dium  Hartungiy  not  known  as  fossil  in  Europe,  is  very  common  in 
Porto  Santo  and  Baixo,  and  serves  to  connect  the  Miocene  fauna  of 
the  Azores  and  the  Madeiras. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  twenty-ninth  and  in  the 
present  chapter,  that  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Madeira,  the  Canaries, 
and  the  Azores,  commenced  in  the  Upper  Miocene  period,  and  con- 
tinued down  to  Post-pliocene  times :  in  some  islands  of  the  Canarian 
and  Azorian  groups,  the  volcanic  fires  are  not  yet  extinct,  as  the  re- 
corded eruptions  of  Lanzerote,  Teneriffe,  Palma,  St.  Michaels,  and 
others  attest. 

In  each  of  the  three  archipelagoes  there  are  proofs  of  Miocene  sub- 
marine formations  having  been  gradually  uplifted  during  the  outpour- 
ing of  successive  lavas,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Pliocene  marine 
strata  of  the  oldest  parts  of  Vesuvius  and  Etna  have  been  upraised 
during  eruptions  of  Post-tertiary  date.  In  the  Grand  Canary,  in 
TenerifFe,  and  in  Porto  Santo,  I  observed  raised  beaches,  showing  that 
movements  of  elevation  have  in  each  of  them  been  continued  down  to 
the  Post-tertiary  period. 


LOWER  MIOOBNB   VOLOANIO   ROOKS. 

The  Eifel. — ^A  large  portion  of  the  volcanic  rocks  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  Eifel  are  coeval  with  the  Lower  Miocene  deposits  to 
which  most  of  the  "Brown-Coal"  of  Germany  belongs.  The  Ter- 
tiary strata  pf  that  age  are  seen  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bonn,  resting  unconformably  on  highly  inclined  and 
vertical  strata  of  Silurian  and  Devonian  rocks.  Its  geographical 
position,  and  the  space  occupied  by  the  volcanic  rocks,  both  of  the 
Westerwald  and  Eifel,  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  the  map  (fig.  724), 
for  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  Homer,  whose  residence  for 
some  years  in  the  country  enabled  him  to  verify  the  maps  of  MM. 
Noeggerath  and  Von  Oeynhausen,  from  which  that  now  given  has 
been  principally  compiled.! 

The  Brown-Coal  formation  of  that  region  consists  of  beds  of  loose 
sand,  sandstone,  and  conglomerate,  clay  with  nodules  of  clay-iron- 
stone, and  occasionally  silex.  Layers  of  light  brown  and  sometimes 
black  lignite  are  interstratified  with  the  clays  and  sands,  and  often 

*  Hartung,  IMe  Azoren,  I860;  also  Insel  Gran  Canario,  Madeira,  und  Porto 
Santo,  1864,  Leipdg. 

f  Homer,  Trans,  of  GeoL  Soc,  Second  Series,  vol.  t. 
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irregularly  dilfased  through  them.  They  coDtain  noraerous  im{»M> 
sions  of  leaves  and  stems  of  trees,  and  are  eiteoaively  vorked  tat 
Qtel,  whcDce  the  name  of  the  formation. 

In  several  places,  layers  of  trachjtic  tuff  are  interstratified,  and  in 
these  tu&  are  leaves  of  plaotH  identical  with  those  found  in  the  brova- 
coal,  showing  that,  during  the  period  of  the  accumulation  of  the  letter, 
some  volcanic  products  were  ejected. 

M.  Von  Dechen,  in  his  work  on  the  Siebeugebirge,*  has  givea  m 
copious  list  of  the  nnimal  and  vegetable  remains  of  the  freshwatn 
strata  associated  with  the  brown-coal.  Plants  of  the  genera  Flabd- 
laria,  Ceaitolhus,  and  Daphnogene,  including  D,  evnnafwtnifciia,  (fi^ 
204,  p.  264),  occur  in  these  beds,  with  ncariy  150  other  plants. 

The  fishes  of  the  brown-coal  near  Bonn  are  found  in  a  bitaminoiu 


■  QeogDOsL  B«8chrab.  des  ^boDgebitj^  am  RheiiL     Bodh,  1861. 
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sliale,  called  paper-coal,  from  being  divisible  into  extremely  thin 
leaves.  The  individuals  are  very  numerous;  but  they  appear  to 
belong  to  a  small  number  of  species,  some  of  which  were  referred  by 
Agassiz  to  the  genera  Leticisctis,  Aspius,  and  Perca,  The  remains  of 
frogs  also,  of  extinct  species,  have  been  discovered  in  the  paper-coal ; 
and  a  complete  series  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at  Bonn,  from  the 
most  imperfect  state  of  the  tadpole  to  that  of  the  full-grown  animal 
With  these  a  salamander,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  recent 
species,  has  been  found,  and  the  remains  of  many  insects. 

A  vast  deposit  of  gravel,  chiefly  composed  of  pebbles  of  white 
quartz,  but  containing  also  a  few  fragments  of  other  rocks,  lies  over 
the  brown-coal,  forming  sometimes  only  a  thin  covering,  at  others 
attaining  a  thickness  of  more  than  100  feet.  The  gravel  is  very  dis- 
tinct in  character  from  that  now  forming  the  bed  of  the  Rhine.  It  is 
called  "  Kiesel-ger5lle  "  by  the  Germans,  often  reaches  great  elevations, 
and  is  covered  in  several  places  with  volcanic  ejections.  It  is  evident 
that  the  country  has  undergone  great  changes  in  its  physical  geogra- 
phy since  this  gravel  was  formed;  for  its  position  has  scarcely  any 
relation  to  the  existing  drainage,  and  the  great  valley  of  the  Rhine 
and  all  the  more  modern  volcanic  rocks  of  the  same  region  are  posterior 
to  it  in  date. 

Some  of  the  newest  beds  of  volcanic  sand,  pumice,  and  scoris  are 
interstratificd  near  Andemach  and  elsewhere  with  the  loam  called 
loess,  which  was  before  described  as  being  full  of  land  and  freshwater 
shells  of  recent  spfecies,  ahd  referable  to  the  Post-pliocene  period. 
But  this  intercalation  of  volcanic  matter  between  beds  of  loess  may 
possibly  be  explained  without  supposing  the  last  eruptions  of  the 
Lower  Eifel  to  have  taken  place  so  recently  as  the  era  of  the  depo- 
sition of  the  loess. 

The  igneous  rocks  of  the  Westerwald,  and  of  the  mountains  called 
the  Siebengcbii^e,  consist  partly  of  basaltic  and  partly  of  trachytic 
lavas,  the  latter  being  in  general  the  more  ancient  of  the  two.  There 
are  many  varieties  of  trachjrte,  some  of  which  are  highly  crystalline, 
resembling  a  coarse-grained  granite,  with  large  separate  crystals  of 
felspar.  Trachytic  tuff  is  also  very  abundant.  These  formations, 
some  of  which  were  certainly  contemporaneous  with  the  origin  of  the 
brown-coal,  were  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  eruptions,  the  more  recent 
of  which  happened  when  the  country  had  acquired  nearly  all  its  pres- 
ent geographical  features. 

Newer  Volcanoes  of  the  EifeL — Lake-Craters, — As  I  recognized 
in  the  more  modem  volcanoes  of  the  Eifel  characters  distinct  from 
any  previously  observed  by  me  in  those  of  France,  Italy,  or  Spain,  I 
shall  briefly  describe  them.  The  fundamental  rocks  of  the  district 
are  gray  and  red  sandstones  and  shales,  with  some  associated  lime- 
stones, replete  with  fossils  of  the  Devonian  or  Old  Red  Sandstone 
group.  The  volcanoes  broke  out  in  the  midst  of  these  inclined  strata, 
and  when  the  present  systems  of  hills  and  valleys  had  already  been 
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formed.  Tlic  eruptions  occurred  sometimes  at  tlie  bottom  of  deep 
vftlle}'s,  sometimes  on  the  suiumit  of  hills,  and  (requentiy  od  inter- 
vening  platforms.  In  tr&reUing  through  this  district  we  ofl^n  &11 
upon  them  most  unespeetedly,  and  may  find  ourselves  on  the  very 
edge  of  a  crater  before  we  had  been  led  to  suspect  that  w«  were  »p- 
proaching  the  site  of  any  igneous  outburst.  Thus,  for  example,  on 
arriving  at  the  village  of  Gemund,  immediately  south  of  Daun,  ve 
leave  the  etreatn,  which  flows  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  valley  in  which 
strata  of  sondatoue  and  shale  crop  out.  We  then  climb  a  steep  faUl, 
on  the  surface  of  which  ive  see  the  edges  of  the  same  strata  dipping 
inwards  towards  the  mountain.  When  we  have  ascended  to  a  con. 
siderable  height,  we  see  fragmenia  of  scoriie  sparingly  scattered  over 
the  surface ;  until,  at  length,  on  reaching  the  summit,  we  find  ourselves 
suddenly  on  the  edge  of  a  iam,  or  deep  circular  lake-baain  (see  S^ 


This,  which  is  called  the  Gemaader  Maar,  is  one  of  three  laka 
which  are  in  immediate  contact,  the  same  ridge  forming  the  barrier 
of  tw6  neighboring  cavities.  On  viewing  the  first  of  these  (&g.  ?S6), 
we  recognize  the  ordinary  form  of  a  crater,  for  which  we  have  be«i 
prepared  by  the  occurrence  of  scoriie,  scattered  over  the  sui&ce  of 
the  soil.  But  on  examining  the  walls  of  the  crater  we  find  precipices 
of  sandstone  and  shale  which  exhibit  no  signs  of  the  action  of  heat; 
and  we  look  in  vmn  for  those  beds  of  lava  and  scoricB,  dipping  out- 
wards on  every  side,  which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  aa 
characteristic  of  volcanic  vents.  As  we  proceed,  however,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  lake,  and  afterwards  visit  the  craters  c  and  d  (fig. 
726),  we  find  a  considerable  quantity  of  scorias  and  some  lava,  and  see 
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the  whole  snr&ce  of  the  soil  sparkling  with  volcanic  sand,  and  strewed 
with  ejected  fragments  of  half-fused  shale,  which  preserves  its  lami- 
nated texture  in  the  interior,  while  it  has  a  vitrified  or  scoriform 
coating. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  of  the  lakes  above  mentioned  occurs  the 
Pulvermaar  of  Gillenfeld,  an  oval  lake  of  very  regular  form,  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  unbroken  ridge  of  fragmentary  materials  consisting  of 
ejected  shale  and  sandstone,  and  preserving  a  uniform  height  of  about 
150  feet  above  the  water.  The  slope  in  the  interior  is  at  an  angle  of 
about  45  degrees ;  on  the  exterior,  of  35  degi'ees.  Volcanic  substances 
are  intermixed  very  sparingly  with  the  ejections,  which  in  this  place 
entirely  conceal  from  view  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  country.* 

The  Meerfelder  Maar  is  a  cavity  of  far  greater  size  and  depth,  hol- 
lowed out  of  similar  strata ;  the  sides  presenting  some  abrupt  sections 
of  inclined  secondary  rocks,  which  in  other  places  are  buried  under 
vast  heaps  of  pulverized  shale.  I  could  discover  no  scorise  amongst 
the  ejected  materials,  but  balls  of  olivine  and  other  volcanic  substances 
are  mentioned  as  having  been  found.f  This  cavity,  which  we  must 
suppose  to  have  discharged  an  immense  volume  of  gas,  is  nearly  a 
mile  in  diameter,  and  is  said  to  be  more  than  one  hundred  fathoms 
deep.  In  the  neighborhood  is  a  mountain  called  the  Moscnberg, 
which  consists  of  red  sandstone  and  shale  in  its  lower  parts,  but  sup- 
ports on  its  summit  a  triple  volcanic  cone,  while  a  distinct  current  of 
lava  is  seen  descending  the  flanks  of  the  mountain.  The  edge  of  the 
crater  of  the  largest  cone  reminded  me  much  of  the  form  and  charac- 
ters of  that  Vesuvius ;  but  I  was  much  struck  with  the  precipitous  and 
almost  overhanging  wall  or  parapet  which  the  scorias  presented 
towards  the  exterior,  as  at  a  6  (fig.  727) ;  which  I  can  only  explain  by 

Fig.  T2T. 


Btntlfled  rooks.  «.  Yolcaslo. 

Ontllne  of  the  Mosenberg,  Upper  Eifel. 

supposing  that  fragments  of  red-hot  lava,  as  they  fell  round  the  vent, 
were  cemented  together  into  one  compact  mass,  in  consequence  of 
continuing  to  be  in  a  half-melted  state. 

If  we  pass  from  the  Upper  to  the  Lower  Eifel,  from  a  to  b  (see 
Map,  p.  678),  we  find  that  celebrated  lake-crater  of  Laach,  which  has 
a  greater  resemblance  than  any  of  those  before  mentioned  to  the  Lago 

*  Scrope,  Edin.  Joum.  of  Science,  June,  1826,  p.  146. 
f  Hibbert,  Extinct  Volcanoes  of  the  Rhine,  p.  24. 
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di  Bolsena,  and  others  in  lUly,  being  surrounded  by  &  ridge  of  g«ntly 
aloping  bills,  composed  of  looso  tuffs,  ecorife,  nnd  blocks  of  a  vanetj 
of  lavas. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  volcanoes  on  the  left  bank  of  tte  Rhine 
near  Bonn  is  called  the  Boderberg.  It  fonns  a  circular  crater  nearlj 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter,  and  100  feet  deep,  now  covered  with 
fields  of  com.  The  highly  inclined  strata  of  ancient  sandstooe  and 
ahale  rise  even  to  the  rim  of  one  side  of  the  crater;  but  they  are  over- 
spread by  qnartzose  gravel,  and  this  i^iun  is  covered  by  volcanic 
scoriffi  and  tufaceous  sand.  The  oppoaito  wall  of  the  crater  is  com- 
poBod  of  cinders  and  scorified  rock,  like  that  at  the  Hummit  of  Veen- 
vius.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the  eruption  in  this  case  borst  through 
the  sandstone  and  alluvium  which  immediately  overliea  it ;  and  I 
observed  some  of  the  quartz  pebbles  mixed  with  scorifs  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountain,  as  if  they  had  been  cast  up  into  the  air,  and  had 
fallen  f^n  with  the  volcanic  ashes.  I  have  ^ready  observed,  that  a 
largo  part  of  this  crater  has  been  filled  up  with  the  besa. 

The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  great  many  of  the  cratcra  above 
described,  is  the  absence  of  any  signs  of  alteration  or  t^^rrefaction  in 
their  walls,  when  these  are  composed  of  regular  strata   of   ancient 
sandstoue  and  shale.     It  Is  evident  that  the  summits  of  hills  formed 
of  the  above-mentioned  stratified  rocks  have,  in  some   cases,  be«a 
carried  away  by  gaseous  explosions,  while  at  the  same  time  no  lava, 
and  often  a  very  small  quantity  only  of  seorite,  has  escaped  from  the 
newly-formed  cavity.     There  is,  indeed,  no  featore  in  the  Eifel  volcit- 
noes  more  worthy  of  note,  than  the  proofs  they  afford  of  very  eopi- 
ous  aeriform  discharges,  unaccompanied  by  the  poaring  out  of  melted 
matter,  except,  here  and  there,  in  very  insignificant  volume.     I  know 
of  no  other  extinct  volcanoes  where  gaseous  explosions  of  such  ma^ 
nitude  have  been  attended  by  the  cmiasion  of  so  small  a  qoanti^ 
of  lava.      Yet  I  looked  in  vain  in  the  Eifel  for  any  appearances 
which  could  lend  support  to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sudden  mahing 
out  of  such  enormous  volumes  of  gas  had  ever  lifted  up  the  stratified 
rocks  immediately  around  the  vent,  so  as  to  form  conical  msase^ 
having  their  strata  dipping  outwards  on  all  sides  from  a  centml  axis, 
as  is  assumed  in  the  theory  of  elevation  craters,  alluded  to  in  Chapter 
XXIX. 

Trass. — In  the  Lower  Eifel,  eruptions  of  trachytic  lava  preceded 
the  emission  of  currents  of  basalt,  and  immense  quantities  of  pumice 
were  thrown  out  wherever  trachyte  issued.  The  tufiiceons  alluvium 
called  trots,  which  has  covered  large  areas  in  this  region  and  choked 
up  some  valleys  now  partially  reexcavated,  is  unstratified.  Its  base 
consists  almost  entirely  of  pumice,  in  which  are  included  fragmenta 
of  basalt  and  other  lavas,  pieces  of  burnt  shale,  elate,  and  sandatoiie, 
and  numerous  trunks  and  branches  of  trees.  If,  as  is  probable,  thia 
trass  was  formed  during  the  period  of  volcanic  eruptions,  it  may  have 
originated  in  the  manner  of  the  moya  of  the  Andes. 
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We  may  easily  conceive  that  a  similar  mass  might  now  be  pra 
daced,  if  a  copious  evolution  of  gases  should  occur  in  one  of  the 
lake-basins.  The  water  might  remain  for  weeks  in  a  state  of  violent 
ebullition,  imtil  it  became  of  the  consistency  of  mud,  just  as  the  sea 
continued  to  be  charged  with  red  mud  round  Graham's  Island,  in  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  year  1831.  If  a  breach  should  then  be  made 
in  the  side  of  the  cone,  the  flood  would  sweep  away  great  heaps  of 
ejected  fragments  of  shale  and  sandstone,  which  would  be  borne 
down  into  the .  adjoining  valleys.  Forests  might  be  torn  by  such 
a  flood,  and  thus  the  occurrence  of  the  numerous  trunks  of  trees  dis- 
persed irregularly  through  the  trass,  can  be  explained. 

The  manner  in  which  this  trass  conforms  to  the  shape  of  the  pres- 
ent valleys  implies  its  comparatively  modem  origin,  probably  not 
dating  farther  back  than  the  Post-pliocene,  or,  at  farthest,  the  Newer 
Pliocene  period.  Of  like  modem  date  are  numerous  perfect  cones 
of  scoriae  and  some  streams  of  lava  which  occur  in  the  Eifel,  as,  for 
example,  the  small  cones  with  craters  near  Andemach,  on  the  loft 
bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  the  columnar  lava  of  Bertrich-Baden,  be- 
tween Treves  and  Coblentz,  of  which  I  have  given  a  figure  at  p.  619. 

Hungary, — M.  Beudant,  in  his  elaborate  work  on  Hungary,  de- 
scribes five  distinct  groups  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  although  no- 
where of  great  extent,  form  striking  features  in  the  physical  geogra- 
phy of  that  country,  rising  as  they  do  abraptly  from  extensive  plains 
composed  of  tertiary  strata.  They  may  have  constituted  islands  in 
the  ancient  sea,  as  Santorin  and  Milo  now  do  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago ;  and  M.  Beudant  has  remarked  that  the  mineral  products  of 
the  last-mentioned  islands  resemble  remarkably  those  of  the  Hunga- 
rian extinct  volcanoes,  where  many  of  the  same  minerals,  as  opal, 
chalcedony,  resinous  silex  {siUx  refinite),  pearlite,  obsidian,  and  pitch- 
stone  abound. 

The  Hungarian  lavas  are  chiefly  felspathic,  consisting  of  diflerent 
varieties  of  trachyte ;  many  are  cellular,  and  used  as  millstones ;  some 
so  porous  and  even  scoriform  as  to  resemble  those  which  have  issued 
in  the  open  air.  Pumice  occurs  in  great  quantity;  and  there  are 
conglomerates,  or  rather  breccias,  wherein  fragments  of  trachyte  are 
boimd  together  by  pumiceous  tuff",  or  sometimes  by  silex. 

It  is  probable  that  these  rocks  were  permeated  by  the  waters  of  hot 
springs,  impregnated,  like  the  Geysers,  with  silica ;  or,  in  some  in- 
stances, perhaps  by  aqueous  vapors,  which,  like  those  of  Lancerote, 
may  have  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica. 

By  the  influence  of  such  springs  or  vapors  the  trunks  and  branches 
of  trees  washed  down  during  floods,  and  buried  in  tufls  on  the  flanks 
of  the  mountains,  are  supposed  to  have  become  silicified.  It  is 
scarcely  possible,  says  M.  Beudant,  to  dig  into  any  of  the  pumiceous 
deposits  of  these  mountains  without  meeting  with  opalized  wood, 
and  sometimes  entire  silicified  trunks  of  trees  of  great  size  and 
weight. 
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r>eki  of  t2M:  TcriivT  period.  eoosiziQed — Furart  TciesBoes  o/  A 
M ODC  Ik« — BnoaLu  aad  ilfaraBmi  of  M  oct  Ptrrier.  vixh  bona  c£ 
KrT«r  dssxiMd  op  by  Ura-^ormt — Ran^  of  oisfor  cods  frois  A 
ViT«ru^— M ofiu  DtAe^-pQT  4e  COom — Pct  d<&  Paricw— C< 
giaenl  flood — [y/««r  Mkwene  voleuuc  rock^  ne«r  CkxiDODt — BO  irf* 
Eoew«;  Tolofie  roclu  of  Monte  BoSc4 — ^Tnp  cf  CrcUccou 
ivj^l — \ev  B«:d  ?f*&dsUAfe  period— C«rboniferoc2  period — "  Bo^  and  S 
sear  ffc  Andrew's — Old  Red  Sandstone  period — Simian  pi 
riod — Laarentian  rolcanie  rocki. 

Volrank  Rc<kJt  of  Aurer^ne, — The  extinct  volcanoes  of  Anreigiie 
and  ^>aLtal,  in  Central  France,  seem  to  have  commenced  their  enip- 
tions  in  the  L/^wer  Miocene  period,  bat  to  have  l»een  most  actire 
durin;^  the  Upper  Miocene  and  Pliocene  eras,  I  have  already  sllnded 
to  the  irraiid  i:icce*.sion  of  events,  of  which  there  is  evidence  in  An- 
verjriie  hiucc  tlie  la.-t  retreat  of  the  sea  I  see  p.  22S). 

The  earli'.-st  mouumenti  of  the  tertiary  j»eriod  in  that  refirion  are 
laciiMri.'je  deposits  of  c^at  thickne-s  i'J,  fij.  Ti'S,  p.  6^0).  in  the  low- 
est coiJirloiij»:rat^::^  of  which  arc  rounded  j»ebbk-s  of  quartz,  mica- 
»chi<t,  jrranitc,  and  other  n«>n-volcanic  rocks,  without  the  slightest 
intcniilAtiire  of  i:ri;eous  products.  Tu  these  conirlomeratos  succeed 
arj^lIa/;eouH  and  calcareous  marls  and  limestones  (3,  fig.  728),  con- 
taining^ Lower  Miocene  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia,  the  higher 
beds  of  whi'h  sometimes  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff  of  contempora- 
neoufl  r>ri^in.  After  the  filling  up  or  drainage  of  the  ancient  lakes, 
huge  piles  of  trachytic  and  basaltic  rocks,  with  volcanic  breccias, 
accumulated  to  a  thickness  of  several  thousand  feet,  and  were  super- 
impos/;d  upon  granite,  or  the  contiguous  lacustrine  strata.  The 
greater  portion  of  these  igneous  rocks  appear  to  have  originated  dur- 
incj  the  U[>per  Miocene  and  Pliocene  periods ;  and  extinct  quadra- 
pcd«  of  those  eras,  belonging  to  the  genera  Mastodon,  Rhinoceros, 
pjid  others,  were  buried  in  ashes  and  beds  of  alluvial  sand  and  gravel, 
which  owe  their  presen'ation  to  overspreading  sheets  of  lava. 
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In  Auvcrgne,  the  most  ancient  and  conspicuooB  of  the  volcanic 
masses  is  Mont  Dor,  which  rests  immediately  on  the  granitic  rocks 
standing  apart  from  the  freshwater  strata.*  This  great  mountain 
rises  suddenly  to  the  height  of  several  thousand  feet  ahove  the  sur- 
rounding platform,  and  retains  the  shape  of  a  flattened  and  somewhat 
irregular  cone,  all  the  sides  sloping  more  or  less  rapidly,  until  their 
inclination  is  gradually  lost  in  the  high  plain  around.  This  cone  is 
composed  of  layers  of  scorisD,  pumice-stones,  and  their  fine  detritus, 
with  interposed  beds  of  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  descend  often  in 
uninterrupted  sheets  until  they  reach  and  spread  themselves  round 
the  base  of  the  mountain.f  Conglomerates,  also,  composed  of  angu- 
lar and  rounded  fragments  of  igneous  rocks,  are  observed  to  alter- 
nate with  the  above ;  and  the  various  masses  are  seen  to  dip  off. 
from  the  central  axis,  and  to  lie  parallel  to  the  sloping  flanks  of  the 
mountain. 

The  summit  of  Mont  Dor  terminates  in  seven  or  eight  rocky  peaks, 
where  no  regular  crater  can  now  be  traced,  but  where  we  may  easily 
imagine  one  to  have  existed,  which  may  have  been  shattered  by 
earthquakes,  and  have  suffered  degradation  by  aqueous  agents.  Orig- 
inally, perhaps,  like  the  highest  crater  of  Etna,  it  may  have  formed 
an  insignificant  feature  in  the  great  pile,  and  may  frequently  have 
been  destroyed  and  renovated. 

According  to  some  geologists,  this  mountain,  as  well  as  Vesuvius, 
Etna,  and  all  large  volcanoes,  has  derived  its  dome-like  form  not  from 
the  preponderance  of  eruptions  from  one  or  more  central  points,  but 
from  the  upheaval  of  horizontal  beds  of  lava  and  scorise.  I  have  ex- 
plained my  reasons  for  objecting  to  this  view  in  Chapter  XXIX., 
when  speaking  of  Palma,  and  in  the  "  Principles  of  Geology."  J  The 
average  inclination  of  the  dome-shaped  mass  of  Mont  Dor  is  8°  6', 
whereas  in  Mounts  Loa  and  Kea,  before  mentioned,  in  the  Sandwich 
Islands  (see  fig.  693,  p.  623),  the  flanks  of  which  have  been  raised  by 
recent  lavas,  we  find  from  Mr.  Dana's  description  that  the  one  has  a 
slope  of  6°  30',  the  other  of  7°  46'.  There  is  therefore  no  reason 
whatever  for  imagining,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  the  basaltic  cur- 
rents of  the  ancient  French  volcano  were  at  first  more  horizontal  than 
they  are  now.  Nevertheless  it  is  possible  that  during  the  long  series 
of  eruptions  required  to  give  rise  to  so  vast  a  pile  of  volcanic  matter, 
which  is  thickest  at  the  summit  or  centre  of  the  dome,  some  disloca- 
tion and  upheaval  took  place  ;  and  during  the  distension  of  the  mass, 
beds  of  lava  and  scorise  may,  in  some  places,  have  acquired  a  greater, 
in  others  a  less  inclination,  than  that  which  at  first  belonged  to  them. 

Respecting  the  age  of  the  great  mass  of  Mont  Dor,  we  cannot  come 
at  present  to  any  positive  decision,  because  no  organic  remains  have 

•  See  the  Map,  p.  221. 

f  Scrope^s  Central  France,  p.  98, 

X  See  chaps,  xxiv.,  xxv.,  and  xxvi.,  7th,  8th,  and  9th  editions. 
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jtA  been  found  in  the  tufis,  except  impre^ions  of  the  leaves  of  trees 
of  Bpecios  not  yet  determined.  We  may  confidently  asanmo  that  the 
earliest  emptiops  were  posterior  in  origin  to  those  grits  and  couglom- 
erates  of  tlie  freshwater  formation  of  the  Limagne  which  contain  no 
pebbles  of  volcanic  rocks  ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  emptioos 
took  place  before  the  great  lakes  were  drained,  and  others  occnrred 
afl«r  the  desiccation  of  those  lakes,  and  when  deep  valleys  had 
already  been  escavated  throogh  freshwater  strata. 
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1.  Granllc. 

In  the  above  section  I  have  endeavored  to  explain  the  geologictl 

stmctnre  of  a  portion  of  Auvergne,  which  I  reexamined  in  1848.* 
It  may  convey  some  idea  to  the  reader  of  the  long  and  complicated 
series  of  events  which  have  occurred  in  that  country,  since  the  first 
lacustrine  strata  (No.  2)  were  deposited  on  the  granite  (No.  1).  He 
changes  of  which  we  have  evidence  are  the  more  striking,  becuue 
they  imply  great  denudation,  without  there  being  any  proofs  of  the 
intervention  of  the  sea  during  the  whole  period.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  upper  freshwater  beds  (No.  3),  once  formed  in  a  lake,  most  have 
suffered  great  destruction  before  the  excavation  of  the  valleys  of  tie 
Couzo  and  Allier  had  begun.  In  these  freshwater  beds,  Lower  Mio- 
cene fo^ils,  as  described  in  Chapter  XV.,  have  been  found.  The  ba- 
saltic dike,  i',  is  one  of  many  examples  of  the  intrusion  of  volcaok 
matter  through  the  ancient  freshwater  beds,  and  may  have  been  of 
Miocene  or  Pliocene  date,  giving  rise,  when  it  reached  the  surface  and 
overflowed,  to  such  platforms  of  basalt  as  often  cap  the  tertiary  hJHa 
in  Auveigne,  and  one  of  which  (4)  is  seen  on  Mont  Ferrier. 

It  not  nnfrvquently  happens  that  beds  of  gravel  contmning  bonea 
of  extinct  mammalia  are  detected  under  these  very  ancient  sheets  of 
basalt,  as  between  No.  4  and  the  freshwater  strata,  No.  3,  at  a,  ^xnn 

■  See  Quart.  GeoL  JourtL,  vol  iL  p.  7T. 
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which  it  is  clear  that  the  8urfiEU>e  of  No.  3  formed  at  that  period  the 
lowest  level  at  which  the  waters  then  draining  the  country  flowed. 
Next  in  age  to  this  hasaltic  platform  comes  a  patch  of  ochreous  sand 
and  gravel  (No.  5),  containing  many  bones  of  quadrupeds.  Upon 
this  rests  a  pumiceoas  breccia  or  conglomerate,  with  angular  masses 
of  trachyte  and  some  quartz  pebbles.  This  deposit  is  followed  by  6  6 
(which  is  similar  to  5)  and  5  c  similar  to  the  trachytic  breccia  5  a. 
These  two  breccias  are  supposed,  from  their  similarity  to  others  found 
on  Mont  Dor,  to  have  descended  from  the  flanks  of  that  mountain 
during  eruptions ;  and  the  interstratified  alluvial  deposits  contain  the 
remains  of  mastodon,  rhinoceros,  tapir,  deer,  beaver,  and  quadrupeds 
of  other  genera,  referable  to  about  forty  species,  all  of  which  are  ex- 
tinct. I  formerly  supposed  them  to  belong  to  the  same  era  as  the 
Miocene  faluns  of  Touraine ;  but  more  recent  researches  seem  to  show 
that  they  ought  rather  to  be  ascribed  to  the  older  Pliocene  epoch. 

Whatever  be  their  date  in  the  tertiary  series,  they  are  quadrupeds 
which  inhabited  the  country  when  the  formations  5  and  5  c  orig- 
inated. Probably  they  were  drovnied  during  floods,  such  as  rurfi 
down  the  flanks  of  volcanoes  during  eruptions,  when  great  bodies  of 
steam  are  emitted  from  the  crater,  or  when,  as  we  have  seen,  both  on 
Etna  and  in  Iceland  in  modem  times,  large  masses  of  snow  are  sud- 
denly melted  by  lava,  causing  a  deluge  of  water  to  bear  down  frag- 
ments of  igneous  rocks  mixed  with  mud  to  the  valleys  and  plains 
below. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  valley  of  the  Issoire,  down  which  these 
ancient  inundations  swept,  was  flrst  excavated  at  the  expense  of  the 
formations  2,  3,  and  4,  and  then  filled  up  by  the  masses  5  and  5  c, 
after  which  it  was  reexcavatcd  before  the  more  modem  alluviums 
(Nos.  6  and  V)  were  fonncd.  In  these  again  other  fossil  mammalia 
of  distinct  species  have  been  detected  by  M.  Bravard,  the  bones  of 
an  hippopotamus  having  been  found  among  the  rest 

At  length,  when  the  valley  of  the  AUier  was  eroded  at  Issoire 
down  to  its  lowest  level,  a  talus  of  angular  fragments  of  basalt  and 
freshwater  limestone  (No.  8)  was  formed,  called  the  bone-bed  of  the 
Tour  de  Boulade,  from  which  a  great  many  other  Newer  Pliocene 
mammalia  have  been  coUected  by  MM.  Bravard  and  Pomel.  Among 
these,  the  Elephaa  primigenius,  Rhinoceros  tichorinuSj  Deer  (including 
reindeer),  Equus,  Bos,  Antelope^  FeliSj  and  Cams  were  included. 
Even  this  deposit  seems  hardly  to  be  the  newest  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  if  we  cross  from  the  town  of  Issoire  (see  fig.  728)  over  Mont  Pcr- 
rier  to  the  adjoining  valley  of  the  Couze,  we  find  another  bone-bed 
(No.  9)  overlaid  by  a  current  of  lava. 

The  history  of  this  lava-current,  which  terminates  a  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  point.  No.  10,  in  the  suburbs  of  the  village  of 
Nechers,  is  interesting.  It  forms  a  long  narrow  stripe  more  than  13 
miles  in  length,  at  the  bottom  of  the  valley  of  the  Couze,  which  flows 
out  of  a  lake  at  the  foot  of  Mont  Dor.     This  lake  is  caused  by  a  bar- 
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it  thrown  across  the  aucient  channel  of  the  Couze,  coneistiiig  part]]* 
of  the  volcanic  cone  called  the  Puy  do  Tartarct,  fonned  of  1<kw«  sco- 
ns, from  the  hasc  of  which  has  isBued  the  bva-current  before  mco- 
tioned.  The  matCTiala  of  the  dam  which  hlotked  np  the  riTer,  and 
caused  the  Lac  de  Chamhon,  are  also,  in  part,  derived  from  a  landslip 
which  may  haro  happened  at  the  time  of  the  great  cniption  wlueh 
formed  the  cone. 

This  eone  of  Tartaret  affords  an  impressive  monument  of  the  veij 
difierent  dates  at  which  the  igneous  eruptions  of  Anvergne  have  hap~ 
pened  ;  for  it  was  evidently  thrown  up  at  the  bottom  of  the  existing 
valley,  which  is  hounded  by  lofty  precipices  composed  of  sheets  of 
ancient  columnar  trachyte  and  basalt,  which  once  flowed  at  very  hi^ 
levels  from  Mont  Dor.* 

When  we  follow  the  course  of  the  river  Couze,  fittm  its  source  in 
the  lake  of  Chanibon  to  the  termination  of  the  lava-ciurent  at 
Nechers,  a  distance  of  tliirteeu  miles,  we  find  that  the  torrent  has  ia 
most  places  cut  a  deep  channel  through  the  lava,  the  lower  portion  «f 
which  ia  columnar.  In  some  narrow  gorges  the  water  has  even  bad 
power  to  remove  the  entire  mass  of  basaltic  rock,  though  the  woHt 
of  erosion  must  have  been  very  slow,  as  the  basalt  is  tough  and  hard, 
and  one  column  after  another  mnst  have  been  nndermined  and  re- 
duced to  pebbles,  and  then  to  sand.  During  the  time  required  far 
this  operation,  the  perishable  cone  of  Tartaret,  composed  of  sand  and 
ashes,  has  stood  uninjured,  proving  that  no  great  flood  or  deluge  caa 
have  pat^^ed  over  this  rosrion  in  the  interval  between  the  eruption  of 
Tartaret  and  our  own  times. 

If  wc  now  return  to  the  section  (fig.  V28),  I  may  observe  that  the 
lava-curreat  of  Tartaret,  which  has  diminished  greatly  in  height  aod 
volume  near  its  t«rraination,  presents  here  a  steep  and  perpendicular 
face  25  feet  in  height  towards  the  river.  Beneath  it  is  the  allavinm 
No.  9,  consisting  of  a  red  sandy  clay,  which  must  have  covered  tlie 
bottom  of  the  valley  when  (he  current  of  melted  rock  flowed  down. 
The  bones  found  in  this  alluvium,  which  I  obtained  myself  consiated 
of  a  species  of  field-mouse,  Arvieola,  and  the  molar  tooth  of  ao  ex- 
tinct horse,  Eqiius  fostilii.  The  other  species,  obtained  from  the 
same  bed,  are  referable  to  the  genera  Sin,  Bos,  Cervw,  Felu,  Comm, 
Maries,  Talpa,  Sorex,  Lepus,  Scturus,  Mu»,  and  Lagom^i,  in  all  no 
less  than  forty-three  species,  all  closely  allied  to  recent  animals,  yet 
nearly  all  of  them,  according  to  M.  Bravard,  showing  some  poiota  ot 
difference,  like  those  which  Mr.  Owen  discovered  in  the  case  of  tlie 
horse  above  alluded  to.  The  bones  also  of  a  frog,  snake,  and  lizard, 
and  of  several  birds,  were  associated  with  the  fossils  before  eoiunM^ 
atcd,  and  several  recent  land-shells,  such  as  Cycloitoma  eleffont,  StJix 
kortengis,  H.  ntmoralis,  H,  lapieida,  and   Clausilia  ruffota.     If  the 

•  For  a  view  of  Puy  de  Tartaret  *iid  Mont  Dor,  see  Scrope's  Yolcaooea  of  Cm- 
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animals  were  drowned  by  floods,  which  accompanied  the  eraptions  of 
the  Puy  de  Tartaret,  they  would  give  an  exceedingly  modern  geologi- 
cal date  to  that  event,  which  must,  in  that  case,  have  belonged  to  the 
end  of  the  Newer  Pliocene,  or,  perhaps,  to  the  Post-pliocene  period. 
That  the  current  which  has  issued  from  the  Puy  de  Tartaret  may,  never- 
theless, be  very  ancient  in  reference  to  the  events  of  human  history, 
we  may  conclude,  not  only  from  the  divergence  of  the  mammiferous 
fauna  from  that  of  our  day,  but  from  the  fact  that  a  Roman  bridge  of 
such  form  and  construction  as  continued  in  use  down  to  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, but  which  may  be  older,  is  now  seen  at  a  place  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  from  St.  Nectaire.  This  ancient  bridge  spans  the  river  Couze 
with  two  arches,  each  about  14  feet  wide.  These  arches  spring  from 
the  lava  of  Tartaret,  on  both  banks,  showing  that  a  ravine  precisely 
like  that  now  existing,  had  already  been  excavated  by  the  river  through 
that  lava  thirteen  or  fourteen  centuries  ago. 

In  Central  France  there  are  several  hundred  minor  cones  like  that 
of  Tartaret,  a  great  number  of  which,  like  Monte  Nuovo,  near  Naples, 
may  have  been  principally  due  to  a  single  eruption.  Most  of  these 
cones  range  in  a  linear  direction  from  Auvergne  to  the  Vivarais,  and 
they  were  faithfully  described  so  early  as  the  year  1802,  by  M.  de 
Montlosier.  They  have  given  rise  chiefly  to  currents  of  basaltic  lava. 
Those  of  Auvergne  called  the  Monts  Dome,  placed  on  a  granitic  plat- 
form, form  an  irregular  ridge  (see  fig.  624,  p.  694),  about  18  miles  in 
length  and  2  in  breadth.  They  are  usually  truncated  at  the  summit, 
where  the  crater  is  often  preserved  entire,  the  lava  having  issued  from 
the  base  of  the  hilL  But  frequently  the  crater  is  broken  down  on  one 
side,  where  the  lava  has  flowed  out.  The  hills  are  composed  of  loose 
scorisB,  blocks  of  lava,  lapilli,  and  pozzuolana,  with  fr'agments  of  tra- 
chyte and  granite. 

Puy  de  Cdme, — ^The  Puy  de  C6me  and  its  lava-current,  near  Cler- 
mont, may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these  minor  volcanoes.  This  con- 
ical hill  rises  from  the  granitic  platform,  at  an  angle  of  between  30° 
and  40,°  to  the  height  of  more  than  900  feet  Its  summit  presents 
two  distinct  craters,  one  of  them  with  a  vertical  depth  of  260  feet 
A  stream  of  lava  takes  its  rise  at  the  western  base  of  the  hill  instead 
of  issuing  from  either  crater,  and  descends  the  granitic  slope  towards 
the  present  site  of  the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud.  Thence  it  pours  in  a 
broad  sheet  down  a  steep  declivity  into  the  valley  of  the  Sioule,  filling 
the  ancient  river-channel  for  the  distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The 
Sioule,  thus  dispossessed  of  its  bed,  has  worked  out  a  fresh  one 
between  the  lava  and  the  granite  of  its  western  bank ;  and  the  excava- 
tion has  disclosed,  in  one  spot,  a  wall  of  columnar  basalt  about  60  feet 
high.* 

The  excavation  of  the  ravine  is  still  in  progress,  every  winter  some 
columns  of  basalt  being  undermined  and  carried  down  the  channel  of 

*  Scrope's  Central  France,  p.  60,  and  plate. 
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this  is  a  bed  of.  sand  and  gravel  3  feet  thick,  evidently  an  ancient 
river-bed,  now  at  an  elevation. of  26  feet  above  the  channel  of  the 
Sioule.  This  gravel,  from  which  water  gushes  out,  rests  upon  gneiss, 
/,  which  has  been  eroded  to  the  depth  of  25  feet  at  the  point  where 
the  annexed  view  is  taken.  At  d,  close  to  the  village  of  Les  Combres, 
the  entrance  of  a  gallery  is  seen,  in  which  lead  has  been  worked  in 
the  gneiss.  This  mine  shows  that  the  pebble-bed  is  continuous,  in  a 
horizontal  direction,  between  the  gneiss  and  the  volcanic  mass.  Here 
again  it  is  quite  evident,  that,  while  the  basalt  was  gradually  under- 
mined and  carried  away  by  the  force  of  running  water,  the  cone 
whence  the  lava  issued  escaped  destruction,  because  it  stood  upon  a 
platform  of  gneiss  several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  vaUey  in 
which  the  force  of  running  water  was  exerted. 

Puy  de  Pariou, — ^The  brim  of  the  crater  of  the  Puy  de  Pariou,  near 
Clermont,  is  so  sharp,  and  has  been  so  little  blunted  by  time,  that  it 
scarcely  affords  room  to  stand  upon.  This  and  other  cones  in  an 
equally  remarkable  state  of  integrity  have  stood,  I  conceive,  uninjured, 
not  in  spite  of  their  loose  porous  nature,  as  might  at  first  be  naturally 
supposed,  but  in  consequence  of  it.  No  rills  can  collect  where  all  the 
rain  is  instantly  absorbed  by  the  sand  and  scoriae,  as  is  remarkably 
the  case  on  Etna ;  and  nothing  but  a  waterspout  breaking  directly 
upon  the  Puy  de  Pariou  could  carry  away  a  portion  of  the  hill,  so  long 
as  it  is  not  rent  or  engulfed  by  earthquakes. 

Ilcnce  it  is  conceivable  that  even  those  cones  which  have  the  fresh- 
est aspect  and  most  perfect  shape  may  lay  claim  to  very  high  an- 
tiquity. Dr.  Daubeny  has  justly  observed,  that  had  any  of  these  vol- 
canoes been  in  a  state  of  activity  in  the  age  of  Julius  Caesar,  that  gen- 
eral, who  encamped  upon  the  plains  of  Auvergne,  and  laid  siege  to  its 
principal  city  (Gergovia,  near  Clermont),  could  hardly  have  failed  to 
notice  them.  Had  there  been  any  record  of  their  eruptions  in  the 
time  of  Pliny  or  Sidonius  Apollinaris,  the  one  would  scarcely  have 
omitted  to  make  mention  of  it  in  his  Natural  History,  nor  the  other 
to  introduce  some  allusion  to  it  among  the  descriptions  of  this  his 
native  province.  This  poet's  residence  was  on  the  borders  of  the  Lake 
Aidat,  which  owed  its  very  existence  to  the  damming  up  of  a  river  by 
one  of  the  most  modem  lava-currents.* 

Plomh  du  Canted. — In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  igneous  rocks  of 
the  Cantal,  we  can  at  present  merely  affirm,  that  they  overlie  the 
Lower  Miocene  lacustrine  strata  of  that  country,  which  may  be  partly 
Upper  Eocene  and  partly  Lower  Miocene  (see  Map,  p.  221).  They 
form  a  great  dome-shaped  mass,  having  an  average  slope  of  only  4°; 
which  has  evidently  been  accumulated,  like  the  cone  of  Etna,  during  a 
long  series  of  eruptions.  It  is  composed  of  trachytic,  phonolitic,  and 
basaltic  lavas,  tuffs,  and  conglomerates,  or  breccias,  forming  a  moun- 
tain several  thousand  feet  in  height     Dikes  also  of  phonolite,  trachyte, 

*  Daubeny  on  Volcanoes,  p.  14. 
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where  a  freshwater  marl  alternates  with  volcanic  tnff  containing 
Miocene  shells.  The  tuff  or  breccia  in  this  locality  is  precisely  such 
as  is  known  to  result  from  volcanic  ashes  fifdling  into  water,  and  sub- 
siding together  with  ejected  fragments  of  marl  and  other  stratified 
rocks.  These  tuffs  and  marls  are  highly  inclined,  and  traversed  by 
a  thick  vein  of  basalt,  which,  as  it  rises  in  the  hill,  divides  into  two 
branches. 

Gergovia. — ^The  hill  of  Gergovia,  near  Clermont,  affords  a  third 
example.  I  agree  with  MM^  Dufr^noy  and  Jobert  that  there  is  no 
alternation  here  of  a  contemporaneous  sheet  of  lava  with  fr^hwater 
strata,  in  the  manner  supposed  by  some  other  observers ;  *  but  the 
position  and  contents  of  some  of  the  associated  tuffs  prove  them  to 
have  been  derived  from  volcanic  eruptions  which  occurred  during  the 
deposition  of  the  lacustrine  strata. 

The  bottom  of  the  hill  consists  of  slightly  inclined  beds  of  white 
and  greenish  marls,  more  than  300  feet  in  thickness,  intersected  by  a 
dike  of  basalt,  which  may  be  studied  in  the  ravine  above  the  village 
of  Merdogne.  The  dike  here  cuts  through  the  marly  strata  at  a  con- 
siderable angle,  producing,  in  general,  great  alteration  and  confusion 
in  them  for  some  distance  from  the  point  of  contact.  Above  the 
white  and  green  marls,  a  series  of  beds  of  limestone  and  marl,  con- 
taining freshwater  shells,  are  seen  to  alternate  with  volcanic  tuff.  In 
the  lowest  part  of  this  division,  beds  of  pure  marl  alternate  with  com- 
pact fissile  tuff,  resembling  some  of  the  subaqueous  tuffs  of  Italy  and 
Sicily  called  peperinos.  Occasionally  fragments  of  scoriss  are  visible 
in  this  rock.  Still  higher  is  seen  another  group  of  some  thickness 
consisting  exclusively  of  tuff,  upon  which  lie  other  marly  strata  inter- 
Fig.  780. 
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mixed  with  volcanic  matter.     Among  the  species  of  fossil  shells  which 
I  found  in  these  strata  were  Melania  inquinata,  a  Unidj  and  a  Ifela- 


*  See  Scrope*8  Central  France,  p.  7. 
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adjoins  Monte  Bolca.  There  is  evidence  here  of  a  long  series  of 
submarine  volcanic  eraptions  of  Eocene  date,  and  during  some  of 
them,  as  Sir  R.  Murchison  has  suggested,  shoals  of  fish  were  probably 
destroyed  by  the  evolution  of  heat,  noxious  gases,  and  tufaceous  mud, 
just  as  happened  when  Graham's  Island  was  thrown  up  between 
Sicily  and  Africa  in  1831,  at  which  time  the  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean were  seen  to  be  charged  with  red  mud,  and  covered  with  dead 
fish  over  a  wide  area.* 

Associated  with  the  marls  and  limestones  of  Monte  Bolca  are  beds 
containing  lignite  and  shale  with  numerous  plants,  which  have  been 
described  by  linger  and  Massalongo,  and  referred  by  them  to  the 
Eocene  period.  I  have  already  cited  (p.  291)  Professor  Heer's  re- 
mark, that  several  of  the  species  are  common  to  Monte  Bolca  and 
the  white  clay  of  Alum  Bay,  a  Middle  Eocene  deposit ;  and  the  same 
botanist  dwells  on  the  tropical  character  of  the  flora  of  Monte  Bolca 
and  its  distinctness  from  the  subtropical  flora  of  the  Lower  Miocene 
of  Switzerland  and  Italy,  in  which  last  there  is  a  far  more  consider- 
able mixture  of  forms  of  a  temperate  climate,  such  as  the  willow, 
poplar,  birch,  elm,  and  others.  All  these  are  wanting  at  Monte 
Bolca,  while  on  the  other  hand  the  coniferse  are  represented  by  five 
species  of  Podocarpus^  the  Dicotyledons  by  the  fig  and  sandal-wood 
tribe,  and  by  some  Proteacece.  There  are  also  many  tropical  forms 
of  LepuminoscBy  together  with  fan-palms,  and  a  palm  allied  to  the 
cocoa-nut  with  its  fruit ;  also,  according  to  Massalongo,  an  orchideous 
epiphjrt^.  That  scarcely  any  one  of  the  Monte  Bolca  fish  should 
have  been  found  in  any  other  locality  in  Europe,  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  extreme  imperfection  of  the  palseontological  record.  We 
are  in  the  habit  of  imagining  that  our  insight  into  the  geology  of  the 
Eocene  period  is  more  than  usually  perfect,  and  we  are  certainly  ac- 
quainted with  an  almost  unbroken  succession  of  assemblages  of  shells 
passing  one  into  the  other  from  the  era  of  the  Thanet  sands  to  that 
of  the  Bembridge  beds  or  Paris  gypsum.  The  general  dearth,  there- 
fore, of  fish  might  induce  a  hasty  reason er  to  conclude  that  there  was 
a  poverty  of  ichthyic  forms  during  this  long  period ;  but  when  a  local 
accident,  like  the  volcanic  eruptions  of  Monte  Bolca,  occurs,  proo& 
are  suddenly  revealed  to  us  of  the  richness  and  variety  of  this  great 
class  of  vertebrata  in  the  Eocene  sea.  The  number  of  genera  of 
Monte  Bolca  fish  is,  according  to  Agassiz,  no  less  than  seventy- five, 
twenty  of  them  peculiar  to  that  locality,  and  only  eight  common  to 
the  antecedent  Cretaceous  period.  No  less  than  forty-seven  out  of 
the  seventy-five  genera  make  their  appearance  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Monte  Bolca  rocks,  none  of  them  having  been  met  with  as  yet  in  the 
antecedent  formations.  They  form  a  great  contrast  to  the  fish  of  the 
secondary  period,  as,  with  the  exception  of  the  Placoids,  they  are  all 
Teleosteans,  only  one  genus,  PycnoduSy  belonging  to  the  order  of 

*  Principles  of  Geology,  chap,  xxri,  9th  ed.,  p.  482. 
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Forth  in  Scotland.  The  newest  of  theae,  connected  with  the  higher 
aeries  of  coal-measarea,  U  well  exhibited  along  tho  shores  of  the 
Forth,  in  Fifeshire,  where  they  conslBt  of  basalt  with  olivine,  amyg- 
daloid, greenstone,  wacke,  and  tuff.  They  appear  to  have  been 
erupted  while  the  sedimentary  strata  were  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  to  have  suffered  the  same  dislocations  which  those  strata  have 
sabsequently  midergone.  In  the  volcuiic  taSs  of  this  age  are  found 
uot  only  fragments  of  limestone,  ah^  flistf  slate,  and  sandstone,  but 
also  pieces  of  coaL 
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tion  explanatory  of  the  structure  of  Forfarshire,  ah*ead7  given  (p.  48), 
the  reader  will  perceive  that  beds  of  conglomerate,  No.  3,  occur  in 
the  middle  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  system,  1,  2,  3,  4.  The  peb- 
bles in  these  conglomerates  are  sometimes  composed  of  granitic  and 
quartzose  rocks,  sometimes  exclusively  of  different  varieties  of  trap, 
which  last,  although  purposely  omitted  in  the  section  referred  to,  is 
often  found  either  intruding  itself  in  amorphous  masses  and  dikes 
into  the  old  fossiliferous  tilestones,  No.  4,  or  alternating  with  them  in 
conformable  beds.  All  the  different  divisions  of  the  red  sandstone, 
1,  2,  3,  4,  are  occasionally  intersected  by  dikes,  but  they  are  very 
rare  in  Nos.  1  and  2,  the  upper  members  of  the  group  consisting  of 
red  shale  and  red  sandstone.  These  phenomena,  which  occur  at  the 
foot  of  the  Grampians,  are  repeated  in  the  Sidlaw  Hills;  and  it 
appears  that  in  this  part  of  Scotland  volcanic  eruptions  were  most 
frequent  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period. 

The  trap  rocks  alluded  to  consist  chiefly  of  felspathic  porphyry 
and  amygdaloid,  the  kernels  of  the  latter  being  sometimes  calcareous, 
often  chalcedonic,  and  forming  beautiful  agates.  Wc  meet  also  with 
claystone,  clinkstone,  greenstone,  compact  felspar,  and  tuff.  Some  of 
these  rocks  flowed  as  lavas  over  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  and  enveloped 
quartz  pebbles  which  were  lying  ther^,  so  as  to  form  conglomerates 
with  a  base  of  greenstone,  as  is  seen  in  Lumley  Den,  in  the  Sidlaw 
Hills.  On  either  side  of  the  axis  of  this  chain  of  hills  (see  section, 
p.  48),  the  beds  of  massive  trap,  and  the  iuf£a  composed  of  volcanic 
sand  and  ashes,  dip  regularly  to  the  southeast  or  northwest,  conform- 
ably with  the  shales  and  sandstones.  But  the  geological  structure  of 
the  Pentland  Hills,  near  Edinburgh,  shows  that  igneous  rocks  were 
there  formed  during  the  newer  part  of  the  Devonian  or  "Old  Red" 
period.  These  hills  are  1900  feet  high  above  the  sea,  and  consist  of 
conglomerates  and  sandstones  of  Upper  Devonian  age,  resting  on  the 
inclined  edges  of  grits  and  slates  of  Lower  Devonian  and  Upper  Silu- 
rian date.  The  conteniporaneous  volcanic  rocks  intercalated  in  this 
Upper  Old  Red  consist  of  felspathic  lavas,  or  fclstones,  with  asso- 
ciated tuft's  or  ashy  beds.  The  lavas  were  some  of  them  originaUy 
compact,  others  vesicular,  and  these  last  have  been  converted  into 
amygdaloids.  They  consist  chiefly  of  fclstone  or  compact  felspar. 
The  Pentland  Hills,  say  Messrs.  Maclaren  and  Geikie,  afford  evidence 
that  at  the  time  of  the  Upper  Old  Red  Sandstone,  the  district  to  the 
southwest  of  Edinburgh  was  for  a  long  while  the  seat  of  a  powerful 
volcano,  which  sent  out  massive  streams  of  lava  and  showers  of  ash, 
and  continued  active  until  well-nigh  the  dawn  of  the  Carboniferous 
period.* 

Silurian  Period, — It  appears  from  the  investigations  of  Sir  R. 
Murchison  in  Shropshire,  that  when  the   lower  Silurian   strata  of 

*  MacIarcDf  Geology  of  Fife  and  Lothians.     Geikie,  Trans.  Rojal  Soc  Edin- 
burgh, 1860-1861. 
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In  Badnorshire  there  is  an  example  of  twelre  bands  of 
trsp,  aheniatin^  with  Sihnian  schiits  and  flagstones,  in  a  thietnejaa  «f 
350  feet  The  bedded  tmps  consist  of  felspar  porphyrr,  rliiiliiipi^ 
and  other  varieties :  and  the  interposed  Llandeilo  ItagB  are  of  sand- 
stone and  shale,  with  trilobites  and  graptolite&.^ 

The  Snowdonian  hills  in  Caemarronshire  consist  in  great  part  of 
▼olcanic  toffs  the  oldest  of  which  are  interstratified  with  tlie  Bak 
limestone  and  slate.     There  are  some  contemporaneous  lebpatUe 
hiTss  of  this  era,  which,  says  IVofessor  Ramsay,  alter  the  datea  on 
which  they  rep^^se,  having  doubtlcs*  been  ponred  out  over  them  in  a 
melted  state,  whereas  the  slates  which  overlie  them  having  been  sab- 
sequeutly  deposited  after  the  lava  had  cooled  and  con<«>lidated,  have 
entirely  escaped  alteration.      But  there  are  greenstones  associated 
with  the  same  formation,  which,  although  they  are  often  conformable 
to  the  slate*,  are  in  reality  intrusive  rocL».     They  alter  the  stratified 
dep^>*its  V>th  above  and  below  them,  and  when  trace*!  to  great   di»- 
tam:er«,  are  soriietimes  seen  to  cut  th^^ugh  the  slates,  and  to  send  off 
branche**.     X^'vertheless,  these  crreen stones  appear  to  l>elong,  like  the 
la\-as,  to  the  Lowor  Silurian  period. 

Cambrian  Volcanic  Bocks, — The  Linariila  beds  in  North  Wales 
have  V^een  described  as  7000  feet  in  thickness.  In  the  upper  portion 
of  the«e  deposits,  volcanic  tuflfs  or  ashy  materials  are  interstratified 
with  ordinary  muddy  sediment,  and  here  and  there  associated  uith 
thick  beds  of  felspathic  lava.  These  rr>cks  form  the  mountains  called 
the  Arans  and  the  Arenigs ;  numerous  greenstones  are  associated 
with  them,  which  are  intrusive,  although  they  often  run  in  the  lines 
of  bedding  for  a  space.  '*  Much  of  the  ash,''  says  Professor  Rimasay, 
^  seems  to  have  been  subaeriaL  Islands,  like  Graham's  Island,  mav 
have  sometimes  raised  their  craters  for  various  periods  above  the 

*  Mnrchison,  Silurian  Svstem,  &c,  p.  230. 
t  Ibid.,  p.  212.  '  t  Ibid.,  p.  325. 
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water,  and  by  the  waste  of  such  islands  some  of  the  ashy  matter  be- 
came waterwom,  whence  the  ashy  conglomerate.  Viscous  matter 
seems  also  to  have  been  shot  into  the  air  as  volcanic  bombs,  which 
fell  among  the  dust  and  broken  crystals  (that  often  form  the  ashes) 
before  perfect  cooling  and  consolidation  had  taken  place."  * 

Laurentian  Volcanic  Bocks. — ^The  Laurentian  rocks  in  Canada, 
especially  in  Ottawa  and  Argenteuil,  are  the  oldest  intrusive  masses 
yet  known.  They  form  a  set  of  dikes  of  a  fine-grained  dark  green- 
stone or  dolerite,  composed  of  felspar  and  pyroxene,  with  occasional 
scales  of  mica  and  grains  of  pyrites.  Their  width  varies  from  a  few 
feet  to  a  hundred  yards,  and  they  have  a  columnar  structure,  the 
columns  being  truly  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  dike.  Some 
of  the  dikes  send  off  branches.  These  dolerites  are  cut  through  by 
intrusive  syenite,  and  this  syenite,  in  its  turn,  is  again  cut  and 
penetrated  by  felspar  porphyry,  the  base  of  which  consists  of  petro- 
silex,  or  a  mixture  of  orthoclase  and  quartz.  All  these  trap  rocks 
appear  to  be  of  Laurentian  date,  for  the  lowest  fossiliferous  rocks, 
such  as  the  Cambrian  or  Potsdam  sandstone,  overlie  eroded  portions 
of  them.f  Whether  some  of  the  various  conformable  crystalline 
rocks  of  the  Laurentian  series,  such  as  the  coarse-grained  granitoid 
and  porphyritic  varieties  of  gneiss,  exhibiting  scarcely  any  signs  of 
stratification,  some  of  the  serpentines,  may  not  also  be  of  volcanic 
origin,  is  a  point  very  difiScult  to  determine  in  a  region  which  has 
undergone  so  much  metamorphic  action. 

* 

*  GeoL  Quart  Joum.,  vol  ix.  p.  170,  1858. 
f  Logan,  Oeologj  of  Canada,  1862. 
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Apparent  isolatiaB 


The  platonic  ry^ks  may  be  treated  of  next  in  onJer.  as  ther  are 
most  nearly  allied  to  th»r  volcanic  class  alrea^ly  considered.      I  hare 

descril>e'],  in  the  fir^t  «}japtcr.  tho-ie  plut'Tiio  r-^'^k?  a*  tlie  unstratifiei 
division  "f  tl.e  ^T\>t<'il:ii.r  '-r  liyp..^»  ne  fvnnati<'T!<,  and   have   state*! 
that  tljffV  •lirF-r  fr»m  the  v«>!.;ai.lo  pn^k^.  n^'t  '*:.\\  bv  their  in<"»re  err*- 
talline  t«rxtur».-.  but  also  by  th*.-  ab^-noe  "f  t'.:tf<  an-i  breccias,  which 
are  the  j»r"«l'i't^  "f  ».'n;['ti"r.^  at  the  earth's  <  irt'aoo.  •"»r  beneath  seas 
of  incoi.-i  i'Tabi-  «hrpt!j.     They  tiitfi.-r  al-'>  by  the  absence  of  twres 
or  cellular  civiti--^,  t<»  \Nhi<h   the  expansion  «•!' the  eiitaiiirled    erases 
(rives  ri>'!  in  "pliiiary  l;iv:i,      Kr-m  these  a!i«l  either  peculiarities  it  has 
l»een  iiifernvl,  that  the  irninite^  have   been   l'«»nne<l   at   considerable 
depths  in  tho  «arth,  anil   have  cooled  and  crystallized  slowlv  nnder 
ffreat  pre-^un-,  where  the  eniitaintd  pises  c  »uld  not   expand.      The 
volcanic  rM«k-,  on  the  ••.»ntrar}\  alth^'Uirh  they  aUo  have   risen    up 
from  below,  have  c^'uled   tr'»ni  a  melted  state  more  rapidlv  upon  or 
near  the  surface.     Fr»m  this  hypothesis  of  the  jzrcat  depth  at  which 
the   granites   ^-ri.rinatcd,  ha^  ]>een   derived   the   name  i>f   **  Plutonic 
ro^-ks.*'     The  be'/inner  will  ea-ily  conceive  that  the  influence  of  sub- 
terranean heat  may  extend  d'>wnwards  fp»m  the  crater  of  ever\'  active 
volcano  to  a  ^reat  d«.|4h  bi.'low,  perhaps  several  miles  or  leaufues,  and 
the  effects  which  are  produced  deep  in  the  bowels  i.)(  the  earth  mav, 
or  rath^T  inn-t,  be  distinct  :  so  that  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks,  each 
different   in   texture,  and  sometimes  even  in  composition,  may  origi- 
nate ftimultaneouslv,  the  one  at  the  surface,  the  other  far  beneath  it. 
i>y  some  writers,  all  the  rocks  now  under  consideration  have  been 
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comprehended  under  the  name  of  granite,  which  is,  then,  understood 
to  embrace  a  large  family  of  crystalline  and  compound  rocks,  usually 
found  underlying  all  other  formations;  whereas  we  have  seen  that 
trap  very  commonly  overlies  strata  of  diflferent  ages.  Granite  often 
preserves  a  very  uniform  character  throughout  a  wide  range  of  terri- 
tory, forming  hills  of  a  peculiar  rounded  form,  usually  clad  with  a 
scanty  vegetation.  The  surface  of  the  rock  is  for  the  most  part  in  a 
crumbling  state,  and  the  hills  are  often  surmounted  by  piles  of  stones 
like  the  remains  of  a  stratified  mass,  as  in  the  annexed  figure,  and 

Pig.  788. 


Mass  of  granite  oear  the  Sharp  Tor,  ComwalL 

sometimes  like  heaps  of  boulders,  for  which  they  have  been  mistaken. 
The  exterior  of  these  stones,  originally  quadrangular,  acquires  a 
rounded  form  by  the  action  of  air  and  water,  for  the  edges  and  angles 
waste  away  more  rapidly  than  the  sides.  A  similar  spherical  struc- 
ture has  already  been  described  as  characteristic  of  basalt  and  other 
volcanic  formations,  and  it  must  be  referred  to  analogous  causes,  as 
yet  but  imperfectly  understood. 

Although  it  is  the  general  peculiarity  of  granite  to  assume  no  defi- 
nite shapes,  it  is  nevertheless  occasionally  subdivided  by  fissures,  so  as 
to  assume  a  cuboidal,  and  even  a  columnar  structure.  Examples  of 
these  appearances  may  be  seen  near  the  Land's  End,  in  Cornwall. 
(See  fig.  734.) 

The  plutonic  formations  also  agree  with  the  volcanic  in  having  veins 
or  ramifications  proceeding  from  central  masses  into  the  adjoining 
rocks,  and  causing  alterations  in  these  last,  which  will  be  presently 
described.  They  also  resemble  trap  in  containing  no  organic  remains ; 
but  they  difier  in  being  more  uniform  in  texture,  whole  mountain 
masses  of  indefinite  extent  appearing  to  have  originated  under  con- 
ditions precisely  similar.  They  also  differ  in  never  being  scoriaceous 
or  amygdaloidal,  and  never  forming  a  porphyry  with  an  uncrystalline 
base,  or  alternating  with  tuffs.  Nor  do  they  form  conglomerates, 
although  there  is  sometimes  an  insensible  passage  from  a  fine  to  a 
coarse-grained  granite,  and  occasionally  patches  of  a  fine  texture  are 
imbedded  in  a  coarser  variety. 

Felspar,  quartz,  and  mica  are  usually  considered  as  the  minerals 
essential  to  granite,  the  felspar  being  most  abimdant  in  quantity,  and 
the  proportion  of  quartz  exceeding  that  of  mica.     These  minerals  are 
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united  in  what  is  termed  a  confiised  crystaUizBtion ;  that  is  to  aaj, 
there  is  no  i^nlar  amngemeot  of  the  ciystals  in  granite,  as  in  gaam 
(see  fig.  f  66,  p.  733),  eicept  in  the  variety  termed  grapliic  granite, 

whicb  occurs  mostly  in  granitic  voina.  This  variety  ia  a  componnd 
of  felspar  and  quartz,  so  arranged  as  to  produce  an  imperfect  laminar 
fltructure.  The  cri-stala  of  felspar  appear  to  have  been  first  formed, 
leaving  between  them  the  space  now  occupied  by  the  darkeivcolored 
qoartz.     This  mineral,  when  a  section  is  made  at  right  anises  to  tlie 

ng.  TS&  rig.  Tu 


Qnphio  gnnlto. 
Tig.  739.    SccIIqh  pinUpl  to  Die  kmins. 
Fig.  TSa.    SecUon  Ituutcth  to  Iha  UmlnB. 

alternate  plates  of  felspar  and  qaartz,  presents  brolcen  lines,  wluch 
have  been  compared  to  Hebrew  characters.  The  variety  of  gntnlte 
called  by  the  French  Pegmatite,  which  is  a  mixture  of  qnaita  and 
common  felspar,  nsually  with  some  small  admixture  of  white  Bilvcry 
mica,  often  passes  into  graphic  granite. 
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Ordinary  granite,  as  well  as  syenite  and  eurite,  usually  contains  two 
kinds  of  felspar:  1st,  the  common,  or  ortboclase,  in  which  potash  is 
the  prevailing  alkali,  and  this  generally  occurs  in  large  crystals  of  a 
white  or  flesh  color ;  and  2dly,  felspar  in  smaUer  crystals,  in  which 
soda  predominates,  usually  of  a  dead  white  or  spotted,  and  striated 
like  albite,  but  not  the  same  in  composition.* 

As  a  general  rule,  quartz,  in  a  compact  or  amorphous  state,  forms  a 
vitreous  mass,  serving  as  the  base  in  which  felspar  and  mica  have 
crystallized  ;  for  although  these  minerals  are  much  more  fusible 
than  silex,  they  have  often  imprinted  their  shapes  upon  the  quartz. 
This  fact,  apparently  so  paradoxical,  has  given  rise  to  much  ingenious 
speculation.  We  should  naturally  have  anticipated  that,  during  the 
cooling  of  the  mass,  the  flinty  portion  would  be  the  first  to  consoli- 
date ;  and  that  the  dififerent  varieties  of  felspar,  as  well  as  garnets  and 
tourmalines,  being  more  easily  liquefied  by  heat,  would  be  the  last 
Precisely  the  reverse  has  taken  place  in  the  passage  of  most  granite 
aggregates  from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state,  crystals  of  the  more  fusible 
minerals  being  found  enveloped  in  hard,  transparent,  glassy  quartz, 
which  has  often  taken  very  fiEuthful  casts  of  each,  so  as  to  preserve 
even  the  microscopically  minute  striations  on  the  surface  of  prisms 
of  tourmaline.  Various  explanations  of  this  phenomenon  have  been 
proposed  by  MM.  de  Beaumont,  Foumet,  and  Durocher.  They  refer 
to  M.  Gaudin's  experiments  on  the  fusion  of  quartz,  which  shows  that 
silex,  as  it  cools,  has  the  property  of  remaining  in  a  viscous  state, 
whereas  alumina  never  does.  This  "gelatinous  flint"  is  supposed  to 
retain  a  considerable  degree  of  plasticity  long  after  the  granitic  mix- 
ture has  acquired  a  low  temperature ;  and  M.  E.  de  Beaumont  suggests 
that  electric  action  may  prolong  the  duration  of  the  viscosity  of  silex. 
Occasionally,  however,  we  find  the  quartz  and  felspar  mutually  im- 
printing their  forms  on  each  other,  affordmg  evidence  of  the  simul- 
taneous crystallization  of  both.f 

According  to  the  experiments  and  observations  of  Gustave  Rose, 
the  quartz  of  granite  has  the  specific  gravity  of  2*6,  which  charac- 
terizes silica  when  it  is  precipitated  from  a  liquid  solvent,  and  not 
that  inferior  density,  namely,  2*3,  which  belongs  to  it  when  it  cools 
in  the  laboratory,  in  what  is  called  the  dry  way,  or  from  a  state  of 
fusion.  It  has  been,  therefore,  inferred,  perhaps  somewhat  rashly, 
that  the  manner  in  which  the  consolidation  of  granite  takes  place  is 
exceedingly  different  from  the  cooling  of  lavas,  even  of  those  which 
are  the  most  crystalline.  It  has  also  been  still  more  hastily  inferred, 
that  the  intense  heat  formerly  supposed  to  be  necessary  for  the  pro- 
duction of  mountain  masses  of  plutonic  rocks  may  be  dispensed  with. 
The  first  question  to  be  decided  is,  whether  or  not  silica  can  be  ob- 

•  Delesse,  Ann.  des  Mines,  1862,  t.  UL  p.  409,  and  1848,  t  xiil  p.  675. 
f  Bulletin,  2e  s^rie,  iv.  1804 ;  and  D'Arcbiac,  Hist  des  Progr^s  de  la  G6oL, 
i.  88. 
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tained  even  in  the  laboratory  in  a  crvatalliiie  state  bv  fkiaon.  Ml 
Sorbv,  who  haft  devoted  much  time  and  talent  to  the  solmioii  of  this 
and  kir.dred  prol>l»:m*.  has  come  to  the  concloaion  that  it  ^^mi  be  » 
obtaino'L  lie  informs  me  that  he  Is  convince*!,  by  the  examinadoB 
of  quartz  fased  by  Mr.  David  Forbes,  that  silica  caa  crvstallize  in  the 
dry  way,  and  he  has  found  in  quartz  forminir  a  constitneDt  pan  of 
some  trachnes,  both  fin'^m  Guadaloupe  and  Icelan«i,  glas&^cavities  * 
quite  similar  to  those  met  with  in  genuine  volcanic  mineiala.  whidi 
prove  mo«t  conclusively  that  this  quartz  crystallized  oat  from  a  fined 
material  like  obsidian. 

By  "  glae:?-cavities  "  ar»?  meant  those  in  which  a  liquid^  on  cooliiur, 
has  F>ecome  first  vi-cous  and  then  solid  without  crystallizing  or  under- 
goin(r  a  definite  chanirc  in  its  physical  structure*  Other  cavities 
which,  like  those  just  mentioned,  are  frequently  discernible  under  the 
microsoofHi  in  the  minerals  composing  granitic  rooks,  are  filled  some 
of  them  with  gas  or  vap^^ir,  others  with  liquid,  and  by  the  moTements 
of  the  bubbles  thus  included  the  distinctness  of  sach  cavities  from 
those  filled  with  a  t^lassy  substance  can  be  tested. 

Mr.  Sorby  admits  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  flaid  cavities  in 
the  quartz  of  granite  implies  that  water  was  almost  alwavs  present  in 
the  formation  of  this  rock :  but  the  same  may  be  said  of  almost  all 
lavas,  and  it  Ls  now  more  than  forty  years  since  Mr.  Scrope  insisted  on 
the  imjKjrtant  part  which  water  plays  in  volcanic  erupt  ion  s,  bein^r  so 
intimately  mixed  up  with  the  materials  of  the  lava  that  he  sapposed 
it  to  ai«I  it  in  trivini^  mobility  to  the  fluid  mass.  It  is  well  known  that 
stearn  (.scapes  f^r  months,  .-unetinies  for  years,  from  the  cavities  of 
lava  wlien  it  is  coolinir  and  cunsolidatinfj. 

As  to  the  result  of  Mr.  Sorby's  experiments  and  speculations  on 
this  difficult  subject,  tliey  may  be  stated  in  a  few  words.  He  con- 
cludes that  the  pliy>ical  conditums  under  which  the  volcanic  and 
graniti'!  rocks  ori^rinalt;  are  ^o  far  similar  that  in  both  cases  they  com- 
bine iirncous  fusion,  aqueous  solution,  and  gaseous  sublimation ^thc 

proof,  lie  says,  of  the  operation  of  water  in  the  formation  of  cranite 
being  rjuitc  as  strong  as  that  of  lieat.f 

When  rocks  are  melted  at  gr^'at  depths  water  must  be  present,  for 
two  reasons:  First,  because  in  a  state  of  solid  combination  water 
enters  largely  into  the  composition  of  some  of  the  most  common 
minerals,  especially  thr>se  of  the  aluminous  class;  and,  secondly  be- 
cause rain-water  and  soa-water  are  always  descending  through  fissured 
and  porous  rocks,  and  mu-^t  at  length  find  their  way  into  the  regions 
of  subterranean  heat.  J>ut  the  existence  of  water  under  OTeat  pres- 
sure affords  no  argument  against  our  attributing  an  excessively  hich 
temperature  to  the  nuiss  with  which  it  is  mixed  up. 

Bunscn,  indeed,  imagines  that  in  Iceland  it  attains  a  white  heat  at 

*  Sec  Quart.  Gcol.  Journ.,  voL  xlv.  p.  466. 
f  Ibid.,  p.  488. 
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a  very  moderato  depth.  Still  kss  does  the  point  to  which  the  ma- 
terials of  granite  of  Uva  most  be  cooled  down  before  they  crystallixe  or 
consolidate  afford  any  test  of  the  degree  of  faeat  which  the  same  mit- 
teriala  acquired  before  they  could  be  made  to  form  lakes  and  seas  of 
molten  rock  in  the  interior  of  the  earth's  crust 

To  what  extent  some  of  the  mctamorphtc  rocks  containing  the 
same  minerals  as  the  granites  may  have  been  formed  by  hydro- 
thermal  action  without  the  intervention  of  intense  heat  comparable 
to  that  brought  into  play  in  a  volcanic  eruption,  will  be  considered 
when  we  treat  of  the  metamorphic  rocks,  in  the  thirty-fifth  chapter, 
p.  736. 

Porphyritie  Qranite. — ^Thia  name  has  been  sometimes  given  to  that 
variety  in  which  lat^  crystals  of  common  felspar,  sometimes  more  than 
3  inches  in  length,  are  scattered  through  an  ordinary  base  of  granite. 
An  example  of  tbb  teitnre  may  be  seen  in  the  granite  of  the  Laud's  End, 
in  Cornwall  (fig.  737).  The  two  larger  prismatic  crystals  in  ibis  draw- 
rig,  rai. 


ing  represent  felspar,  smaller  crystals  of  which  are  also  seen,  similar 
in  form,  scattered  through  the  base.  In  this  base  also  appear  black 
specks  of  mica,  the  crystals  of  which  have  a  more  or  le&a  perfect 
hexagonal  outline.  The  remamder  of  the  mass  b  quartz,  the  trana- 
tucency  of  which  is  strongly  contrasted  to  the  opaqueness  of  the  white 
felspar  and  black  mica.  But  neither  the  transparency  of  the  quartz 
nor  the  silvery  lustre  of  the  mica  can  be  eipresaed  in  the  engraving. 

The  uniform  mineral  character  of  largo  masses  of  granite  seems  to 
indicate  that  large  quantities  of  the  component  elemeuta  were  thor- 
oughly mixed  up  together,  and  then  crystallized  under  precisely  simi- 
lar conditions.  There  are,  however,  many  accidental,  or  "  occasional," 
minerals,  as  they  are  termed,  which  belong  to  granite.  Amon^  these, 
black  schorl  or  tourmaline,  actinolite,  zircon,  garnet,  and  fluor  spar 
are  not  uncommon  ;  but  they  are  too  sparingly  dispersed  to  modify 
the  general  aspect  of  the  rock.  They  show,  nevertheless,  that  the  in- 
gredients were  not  everywhere  exactly  the  same ;  and  a  still  greater 
variation  may  be  traced  in  the  ever-varying  proportions  of  the  felspar, 
quartz,  uid  mica. 


lb  _     •._— 
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learn — ^that  the  presence  of  these  elements  in  certain  proportions  is 
more  favorable  than  in  others  to  their  assuming  a  crystalline  or  trae 
granitic  structure ;  but  it  is  also  ascertained  by  experiment,  that  the 
same  materials  may,  under  different  circumstances,  form  very  different 
rocks.  The  same  lava,  for  example,  may  be  glassy,  or  scoriaceous,  or 
stony,  or  porphyritic,  according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  rate  at 
which  it  cools;  and  some  trachytes  and  syenitic-greenstones  may 
doubtless  form  granite  and  syenite,  if  the  crystallization  take  place 
slowly. 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  peculiar  nature  and  structure  of 
granite  may  be  due  to  its  retaining  in  it  that  water  which  is  seen  to 
escape  from  lavas  when  they  cool  slowly,  and  consolidate  in  the  atmos- 
phere. Boutigny's  experiments  have  shown  that  melted  matter,  at  a 
white  heat,  requires  to  have  its  temperature  lowered  before  it  can 
vaporize  water ;  and  such  discoveries,  if  they  fail  to  explain  the  manner 
in  which  granites  have  been  formed,  serve  at  least  to  remind  us  of  the 
entire  distinctness  of  the  conditions  under  which  plutonic  and  volcanic 
rocks  must  be  produced.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  examples  and  authorities  to  prove  the 
gradation  of  the  granitic  into  the  trap  rocks.  On  the  western  side  of 
the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  there  is  a  large  district  of  trap, 
chiefly  greenstone-porphyry  and  syenitic  greenstone,  resting  on  fossil- 
iferous  strata.  To  this,  on  its  southern  limit,  succeeds  a  region  equally 
extensive  of  syenite,  the  passage  from  the  volcanic  to  the  plutonic 
rock  being  so  gradual  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line  of  demar- 
cation between  thenL 

"  The  ordinary  granite  of  Aberdeenshire,"  says  Dr.  MacCuUoch,  "  is 
the  usual  ternary  compound  of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica;  but  some- 
times hornblende  is  substituted  for  the  mica.  But  in  many  places  a 
variety  occurs  which  is  composed  simply  of  felspar  and  hornblende ; 
and  in  examining  more  minutely  this  duplicate  compound,  it  is  ob- 
served in  some  places  to  assume  a  fine  grain,  and  at  length  to  become 
undistinguishable  from  the  greenstones  of  the  trap  family.  It  also 
passes  in  the  same  uninterrupted  manner  into  a  basalt,  and  at  length 
into  a  soft  claystone,  with  a  schistose  tendency  on  exposure,  in  no 
respect  differing  from  those  of  the  trap  islands  of  the  western  coast" 
The  same  author  mentions,  that  in  Shetland  a  granite  composed  of 
hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz  graduates  in  an  equally  perfect 
manner  into  basaltf 

In  Hungary,  there  are  varieties  of  trachyte,  which,  geologically 
speaking,  are  of  modem  origin,  in  which  crystals,  not  only  of  mica, 
but  of  quartz,  are  common,  together  with  felspar  and  hornblende. 
It  is  easy  to  conceive  how  such  volcanic  masses  may,  at  a  certain 
depth  firom  the  surface,  pass  downwards  into  granite. 

*  E.  de  Beaomont,  Bulletin,  vol  iv.,  2e  s6r.,  pp.  1318  and  1820. 
f  Sjst  of  GeoL,  vol  L  pp.  167  and  158. 
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I  have  already  hinted  at  the  close  analc^  in  the  forma  of  certna 
granitic  and  tnpp«an  veina ;  and  it  will  be  found  that  atrats  pene- 
trated by  plutontc  rocks  have  suffered  changes  rerj  similar  to  those 
exhibited  vear  the  contact  of  volcanic  dikes.  Thus,  iu  Olen  Hit,  ia 
Scotland,  alternating  strata  of  limestone  and  ar^laceooa  acliist  come 
in  contact  with  a  mau  of  granite.  The  contact  does  not  take  plaee 
as  might  have  been  looked  for,  if  the  granite  had  beea  fonned  then 
before  the  strata  vere  deposited,  in  nhich  ease  the  section  iroold  have 
q>peared  as  iu  fig.  738 ;  but  the  union  is  as  represented  in  fig'.  739, 


■  GeoL  Trana.,  First  Series,  to).  iiL  pL  SI. 
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the  nndalating  outline  of  the  granite  intersecting  different  strata,  and 
occasioDally  intruding  itself  in  tortuous  veins  into  the  beds  of  clay- 
slate  and  limestone,  from  vhich  it  differs  so  remarkably  in  compo- 
sition. The  limestone  is  sometimes  changed  in  character  by  the  prox- 
imity of  the  granitic  mass  or  its  veins,  and  acquires  a  more  compact 
texture,  like  that  of  homstone  or  chert,  with  a  splintery  fracture,  and 
effervescing  freely  with  acids. 

The  foregoing  diagram  (fig.  740)  represents  another  junction,  in  the 
same  dbtrict,  where  the  granite  sends  forth  so  many  veins  as  to  reticu- 
late the  limestone  and  schist,  the  veins  diminishing  towards  their 
termination  to  the  thiclmess  of  a  leaf  of  paper  or  a  thread.  In  some 
places  fragments  of  granite  appear  entangled,  as  it  were,  in  the  lime- 
stone, and  are  not  visibly  connected  with  any  lai^r  mass;  while 
sometimes,  on  the  other  hand,  a  lump  of  the  limestone  is  fonnd  in  the 
midst  of  the  granite.  The  ordinary  color  of  the  limestone  of  Glen 
Hit  is  lead  blue,  and  ita  texture  large-grained  and  highly  crystalline; 
but  where  it  approximates  to  the  granite,  particularly  where  it  is  pene- 
trated by  the  smaller  veins,  the  crystalline  texture  disappears,  and  it 
assumes  an  appearance  exactly  reaembUng  that  of  homstono.  The 
associated  argillaceous  schist  often  passes  into  hornblende  slate,  where 
it  approaches  very  near  to  the  granite.* 

The  conversion  of  the  limestone  in  these  and  many  other  instances 
into  a  siliceous  rock,  effervescing  slowly  with  acids,  wonld  be  difficult 
of  explanation,  were  it  not  ascertained  that  such  limestones  are  always 
impure,  containing  grains  of  qnartz,  mica,  or  felspar  disseminated 
through  thcra.  The  elements  of  these  minerals,  when  the  rock  has 
been  subjected  to  great  heat,  may  have  been  fiised,  and  bo  spread 
more  uniformly  through  the  whole  mass. 


■  MocOullacb,  Ocol.  Ti»qb.,  vol.  UL  p.  259. 

t  Capt  R  H&Il,  Tnms.  Roy.  Soc  Edinburgh,  vol.  vU. 

i  Western  lalsndi,  pi.  SI. 
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In  the  plutoDic,  aa  in  the  volcanic  roclu,  there  ia  erery  gruAaiiaa 
&om  a  tortnoua  vein  to  the  most  r^alsr  form  of  a  dike,  auch  aa  into' 
sect  the  tufia  and  lavas  of  Vesuvina  and  Etna.  Dikes  of  granite  maj 
l)e  Bcen,  among  other  places,  on  the  southern  flank  of  Mount  Battocl^ 
one  of  the  Grampians,  the  opposite  wall  sometimes  preserring  an  exact 
parallelism  for  a.  considerable  distance. 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  granite  veme  in  all  qnarteis  of  tim 
globe  are  more  sinaons  in  their  coone  than  those  of  trap.  Tb^  pre- 
sent similar  shapes  at  the  most  northern  point  of  Scotland,  and  tlta 
toathemmoat  extremity  of  Africa,  as  the  foregoing  drawings  (figL  741 
and  742)  will  show. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  one  set  of  granite  veins  to  intersect  another; 
and  sometimes  there  are  three  sets,  as  in  the  environs  of  Hcidelbog, 
where  the  granite  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Necker  is  seen  to  co&rist 
of  three  varieties,  differing  in  color,  gnun,  and  various  pcculiaritiea  of 
mineral  composition.  One  of  these,  which  is  evidently  the  second  in 
age,  ia  seen  to  cut  through  an  older  granite ;  and  ano^Ler,  still  newer, 
traverses  both  the  second  and  the  first. 

In  Shetland  there  are  two  kinds  of  granite.  One  of  them,  ccnn- 
poscd  of  hornblende,  mica,  felspar,  and  quartz,  is  of  a  dark  color,  and 
b  seen  undcrlyiag  gneiss.  The  other  ia  a  red  granite,  which  p«ie- 
trates  the  dark  variety  everywhere  in  veins.* 

The  accompanying  sketches  wUl  explain  the  manner  in  which  gran- 
ite vdna  often  ramify  and  cut  each  other  (figs.  743  and  744).     Th^ 


Fig.  T«. 


Orulte  v«lB>  Invenliig 


Ciiw  Wntb,  In  ScoUuhL    (MaeCuIlMb.) 


represent  the  manner  in  which  the  gneiss  at  Cape  "Wrath,  in  Snther- 
landshire,  is  intersected  by  veins.  The  light  color  strongly  contrasted 
with  that  of  the  hornblende-schist,  here  associated  with  the  gndas, 
renders  them  very  conspicuous. 

Granite  very  generally  ansumcs  a  finer  grain,  and  undergoes  a 
change  in  mineral  composition,  in  tlie  veins  which  it  sends  into  con- 
tignouB  rocks.  Thus,  according  to  Professor  SeJgnick,  the  main 
body  of  the  Cornish  granite  is  an  aggregate  of  mica,  quartz,  and 


•  UacCullocb,  SjsL  of  GeoL,  toL  L  p.  68. 
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felspar;  but  the  veiiu  are  sometimes  irithont  mica,  being  a  granalar 
aggregate  of  quartz  and  felspar.  In  other  varieties  qnartz  prerails  to 
the  aknost  entire  eiclnsion  both  of  felspar  and  mica ;  in  others,  the 
mica  and  quartz  both  disappear,  and  the  vein  ia  simply  composed  of 
white  grandar  felspar.* 

Fig.  744  ia  a  sketch  of  a  group  of  granite  reins  in  Cornwall,  given 
by  Mesara.  Von  Oeynhansen  and  Yon  Dechen.f  The  main  body  of 
the  granite  here  is  of  a  porphyritic  appearance,  with  large  cryetab  of 
felspar ;  bnt  in  the  reins  it  is  fine^runed,  and  without  these  large 
crystals.  The  general  height  of  the  reins  is  from  16  to  20  feet,  bnt 
some  are  much  higher. 

ns.TM. 


•Uto,  GamlllTcr  Cvn,  ConmlL 


In  the  Valorsine,  a  valley  not  far  from  Mont  Blanc  in  Savoy,  an 
.  ordinary  granite,  consisting  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  sends  forth 
veins  into  a  talcoae  gneiss  (or  stratified  prot<^ne),  and  in  some 


places  lateral  ramifications  are  thrown  off  from  the  principal  veins  at 
right  angles  {see  fig,  745),  the  veins,  especially  the  mmute  ones,  being 
finer  grained  than  the  granite  in  mass. 

•  On  GeoL  of  Gonnrall,  Cwnb,  Tnus.,  toL  L  p.  134. 

t  FhiL  Hag.  and  Annal^  Ha  27,  Dew  series,  Hudi,  18S9. 
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It  IB  liere  Temnrked,  that  the  sclilst  and  grBiiite,  ts  tbey  approach, 
Bcem  to  cierciBe  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other,  for  both  no- 
doi^  a  modi^cation  of  mineral  character.  The  granite,  still  r«iiiUD- 
ing  unstratified,  becomes  chained  with  green  particles;  and  tb« 
talcose  gneiss  assumes  a  granitiform  etnictore  without  losing  iia  strati- 
fication.* 

Professor  Keilhaa  drew  my  attention  to  several  localities  in  the 
country  near  Christiauia,  where  the  mineral  character  of  gneiu  ap- 
pears to  have  been  affected  by  a  granit«  of  much  newer  origin,  for 
some  distance  irom  the  point  of  contact.  The  gneiKa,  without  loung 
its  laminated  structure,  seems  to  hare  become  charged  with  a  larxei 
quantity  of  felspar,  and  that  of  a  redder  color,  than  the  felspar  usu- 
ally belonging  to  the  gneiss  of  Norway. 

Granitfl,  syenite,  and  those  porphyries  which  have  a  granitifona 
atructurc,  is  short  all  plutonic  rocks,  are  frequently  observed  to  con- 
tain metals,  at  or  near  their  junction  with  stratified  formationa.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  veins  which  traverse  stratified  rocks  are,  m  a 
general  law,  more  metalliferous  near  such  junctions  than  in  other 
positions.  Hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  those  mctala  may  have 
been  spread  in  a  gaseous  form  through  the  fused  mass,  and  that  the 
contact  of  another  rock,  in  a  difi^^rent  state  of  temperature,  or  mme- 
timcB  the  existence  of  rents  in  other  rocks  in  the  ncinity,  may  hare 
caused  the  sublimation  of  the  roetala,t 

There  are  many  instances,  as  at  Markerud,  near  Christiania,  in  Nor- 
way, where  the  strike  of  the  beds  has  not  been  deranged  throtiwhoot 
a  large  area  by  the  intrusion  of  grunitt-,  hoth  in  large  masses  and  in 
veins.  This  fact  is  considered  by  some  geologists  to  militate  against 
the  theory  of  the  forcible  injection  of  granite  in  a  fluid  state.  Bot 
it  may  be  stated  in  reply,  that  ramifying  dikes  of  trap  also,  whick 
almost  all  now  admit  to  have  been  once  fluid,  pass  through  the  same 
fossiliferous  strata,  near  Christiania,  without  derao^g  their  striira  or 
dip-t 


grulM  Mid  aclitBt  of  Uia  Tilonloc    (L.  A.  K««ker.) 


•  Neckcr,  Sur  la  Val  de  TalOTsinc,  Vim.  de  la  Soc  de  Phys,  de  Qathn,  ISM 

I  vult«d,  in  1832,  the  spot  referred  to  in  fig.  TJS. 
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The  real  or  apparent  isolation  of  lai^  or  small  masBes  of  granite 
detacbcd  from  the  maiu  body,  as  at  a,  b,  fig.  746,  and  above,  fig.  739, 
and  a,  fig.  745,  has  been  thought  by  some  writera  to  be  irreconcilable 
with  the  doctrine  usually  taught  respecting  reina  ;  but  many  of  them 
may,  in  fact,  be  sections  of  root-ehaped  prolongations  of  granite; 
while,  in  other  cases,  they  may  in  reality  be  detached  portions  of 
-  rock  baling  the  plutonic  structure.  For  there  may  hare  been  spots 
in  the  midst  of  the  invaded  strata,  in  which  there  was  an  asaemblage 
of  materials  more  fiisible  than  the  rest,  or  more  fitted  to  combine 
readily  into  some  form  of  granite. 

Veins  of  pure  quartz  are  often  found  in  granite  as  in  many  strati- 
fied rocks,  but  they  are  not  traceable,  tike  veins  of  granite  or  trap,  to 
la^  bodies  of  rock  of  similar  composition.  They  appear  to  have 
been  cracks,  into  which  siliceous  matter  was  infiltered.  Such  segre- 
gation, as  it  is  called,  can  sometimes  be  shown  to  have  clearly  takes 
place  long  subsequently  to  the  original  consolidation  of  the  contain- 
ing rock.  Thus,  for  example,  I  observed  in  the  gneiss  of  Tronstad 
Strand,  near  Drammen,  in 
Norway,   the    annexed    sec-  *' 

tion  on  the  beach.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  alternating 
strata  of  whitish  granitiform 
gneiss  and  black  hornblende- 
schist  were  first  cut  through 
by  a  greenstone  dike,  about 
2\  feet  wide ;  then  the  crack 
a  b  passed  through  all  these 
rocks,  and  was  filled  up  with 
quartz.  The  opposite  walls 
of  the  vein  are  in  some  parts 
incrusted  with  transparent 
crystals  of  quartz,  the  middle  of  the  ^ 
mon  opaque  white  qaartz. 

We  have  seen  that  the  volcanic  formations  have  been  called  over- 
lying, because  they  not  only  penetrate  others,  hut  spread  over  them. 
M.  Necker  has  proposed  to  call  the  granites  the  underlying  igneous 
rocks,  and  the  distinction  here  indicated  ia  highly  characteristic.  It 
was  indeed  supposed  by  some  of  the  earlier  observers,  that  the  gran- 
ite of  Christiania,  in  Norway,  was  intercalated  in  mountain  masses 
between  the  primary  or  pabeozoic  strata  of  that  countrj-,  so  as  to 
overlie  fossilifcrous  sbale  and  limestone.  But  although  the  granite 
sends  veins  into  these  fossiliferous  rocks,  and  is  decidedly  posterior  in 
origin,  its  actual  superposition  in  mass  has  been  disproved  by  Profes- 
sor Keilhaii,  whose  observations  on  this  controverted  point  I  had 
opportunities  in  1837  of  verifying.  There  are,  however,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  certain,  beds  of  euritic  porphyry,  some  a  few  feet,  others  many 
yards  in  thickness,  which  pass  into  granite,  and  deserve  perhaps  to  be 


1  being  filled  up  with  com- 
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classed  as  plotonic  rather  than  tn^pean  rocks,  wliicli  may  tnilj'  be 
described  as  interposed  conformablT  between  fosnliferons  stnta,  at 
the  porpbirries  (a,  c,  fig.  748),  which  divide  the  bitmnmoiu  dukt 


Enrltle  jfor^jrj  alUroMtiag  with  primary  foadliflerovu  ■tnta,  bmot  CbziitlaBi^ 


and  argillaceous  limestones,  //.  Bat  some  of  these  same 
are  partially  unconformable,  as  5,  and  may  lead  ns  to  suspect  that  the 
others  also,  notwithstanding  their  appearance  of  interstratification, 
have  been  forcibly  injected.  Some  of  the  porphyritic  rocks  above 
mentioned  are  highly  qnartzose,  others  veiy  felspathic.  In  propor- 
tion as  the  masses  are  more  voluminous,  they  become  more  grmnitic 
in  their  texture,  less  conformable,  and  even  begin  to  send  forth  Teins 
into  contiguous  strata.  In  a  word,  we  have  here  a  beautiful  illnatra- 
tion  of  the  intermediate  gradations  between  volcanic  and  plutonic 
rocks,  not  only  in  their  mineralogical  composition  and  stmcturey  bat 
also  in  their  relations  of  position  to  associated  formations.  If  the 
term  "  overlying "  can  in  this  instance  be  applied  to  a  plntonic  lock, 
it  u  only  in  proportion  as  that  rock  begins  to  acquire  a  trappean 
aspect 

It  has  been  already  hinted  that  the  heat,  which  in  every  active  vol- 
cano extends  downwards  to  indefinite  depths,  must  produce  simulta- 
neously very  different  effects  near  the  surface  and  far  below  it ;  and 
we  cannot  suppose  that  rocks  resulting  from  the  crystallizing  of  fused 
matter  under  a  pressure  of  several  thousand  feet,  much  less  miles,  of 
the  earth's  crust  can  resemble  those  formed  at  or  near  the  surface. 
Hence  the  [)roduction  at  great  depths  of  a  class  of  rocks  analogous 
to  the  volcanic,  and  yet  dift'ering  in  many  particulars,  mi^ht  also  have 
been  predicted,  even  had  we  no  plutonic  formations  to  account  for. 
now  well  these  agree,  both  in  their  positive  and  negative  characters^ 
with  the  theory  of  their  deep  subterranean  origin,  the  student  will  be 
able  to  judge  by  considering  the  descriptions  already  given. 

It  has,  liowevcr,  been  objected,  that  if  the  granitic  and  volcanic 
rocks  were  simply  different  parts  of  one  great  series,  we  ought  to  find 
in  mountain  chains  volcanic  dikes  passing  upwards  into  lava  and 
downwards  into  granite.  But  we  may  answer  that  our  vertical  sec- 
tions are  usually  of  small  extent ;  and  if  we  find  in  certain  places  a 
transition  from  trap  to  porous  lava,  and  in  others  a  passage  from 
granite  to  trap,  it  is  as  much  as  could  be  expected  of  this  evidence. 

The  prodigious  extent  of  denudation  which  has  bceii  aheady  de- 
monstrated to  have  occurred  at  former  periods,  will  reconcile  the 
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studont  to  the  belief  that  crystaUine  rocks  of  high  antiquity,  al- 
though deep  in  the  earth's  crust  when  originally  formed,  may  have 
become  uncovered  and  exposed  at  the  surface.  Their  actual  ele- 
vation above  the  sea  may  be  referred  to  the  same  causes  to  which 
we  have  attributed  the  upheaval  of  marine  strata,  even  to  the  sum- 
mits of  some  mountain  chains.  But  to  these  and  other  topics  I 
shall  revert  when  speaking,  in  the  next  chapter,  of  the  relative  ages 
of  different  masses  of  granite. 


CHAPTER  XXXIV. 

ON   THS   DIFFBBENT   AGSS   OF  THE   FLUTONIO   BOOKS. 

Dlfflcalty  in  ascertaining  the  precise  age  of  a  plutonio  rock — ^Test  of  age  by  relative 
position — ^Test  by  intrusion  and  alteration — ^Test  by  mineral  composition — ^Test 
by  included  fragments — ^Recent  and  Pliocene  plutonic  rocks,  why  invisible — ^Ter- 
tiary plutonic  rocks  in  the  Andes — Granite  altering  Cretaceous  rocks — Granite 
altering  Lias  in  the  Alps  and  in  Skye — Granite  of  Dartmoor  altering  Carbonifer- 
ous strata — Granite  of  the  Old  Red  Sandstone  period — Syenite  altering  ^lurian 
strata  in  Norway — Blending  of  the  same  with  gneiss — ^Most  andent  plutonic 
rocks — Granite  protruded  in  a  solid  form — On  the  probable  age  of  the  granites 
of  Arran,  in  Scotland. 

When  we  adopt  the  igneoos  theory  of  granite,  as  explained  in  the 
last  chapter,  and  believe  that  different  platonic  rocks  have  originated 
at  successive  periods  beneath  the  surface  of  the  planet,  we  must  be 
prepared  to  encounter  greater  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  precise 
age  of  such  rocks,  than  in  the  case  of  volcanic  and  fossiliferous  for- 
mations. We  must  bear  in  mind,  that  the  evidence  of  the  age  of 
each  contemporaneous  volcanic  rock  was  derived,  either  from  lavas 
poured  out  upon  the  ancient  surface,  whether  in  the  sea  or  in  the 
atmosphere,  or  from  tuffs  and  conglomerates,  also  deposited  at  the 
surface,  and  either  containing  organic  remains  themselves,  or  inter- 
calated between  strata  containing  fossils.  But  all  these  tests  fail 
when  we  endeavor  to  fix  the  chronology  of  a  rock  which  has  crystal- 
lized from  a  state  of  fusion  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  that  case, 
we  are  reduced  to  the  following  tests :  1st,  relative  position ;  2dly, 
intrusion,  and  alteration  of  the  rocks  in  contact ;  3dly,  mineral  char- 
acters ;  4tbly,  included  fragments. 

Te8t  of  Age  by  Relative  Position. — Unaltered  fossiliferous  strata  of 
every  age  are  met  with  reposing  immediately  on  plutonic  rocks ;  as 
at  Christian  ia,  in  Norway,  where  the  Post-pliocene  deposit  rests  on 
granite ;  in  Auvergne,  where  the  freshwater  Miocene  strata,  and  at 
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>y/ni<;  h&ve  imatriD^  that  the  a(?e  of  «liffer&nt  granites  migiit.  to  a 
yj*',^X  f'^xlfzTiX^  \/H  d^^tenriined  by  th^ir  mineral  characters  alone :  stcb- 
iU:,  for  iu^tSLUf'.^  or  granite  with  hornblende,  Ik'uiz  more  modem  than 
^/frimon  or  rni^ar^oiu  (franite.  Bnt  mo«iem  iaTestisntions  hsve 
provA  thfrv;  generalizations  to  have  l>een  prematnre.  Tlie  ffrenitie 
g^iiUt  of  Norway  alrea/lr  alladed  to  may  be  of  the  same  age  aw  the 
HiUmtiit  f-irniHj  whi^h  it  traverses  and  alters,  or  may  belong*  to  the 
Old  lied  Sandstone  [icriod :  whereas  the  granite  of  Dartmoor,  ^ 
though  ^:onsi*tin^  of  mica,  qaartz,  and  felspar,  is  newer  than  the  4?oaL 
(Hfj:  p.  725.) 

T^/it  hij  Iw.hidttl  FragmmU. — ^This  criterion  can  rarely  be  of  much 
imj^^rtanc^'y  W:aiiAe  the  fragments  involved  in  granite  are  naoallT  so 
much  alten;d,  that  they  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to  the  roeka 
whence  they  were  derived.  In  the  White  Mountains,  in  North 
ica,  accord  inc(  to  Professor  Ilubbard^  a  granite  vein,  traversing 
itr*,  contains  fragments  of  slate  and  trap  which  must  have  fallen  into 
the  fi.ssure  when  the  fused  materials  of  the  vein  were  injected  firom 
below,*  and  thus  the  granite  is  shown  to  be  newer  than  certain 
ficial  slaty  and  trap[>ean  formations. 

Recent  ami  Pliocene  Plutonic  Bocks,  why  Invisible. — ^The  explana- 
tions alrea^ly  given  in  the  20th  and  in  the  last  chapter  of  the  probable 

*  SOUman^s  Joara.,  No.  69,  p.  128. 
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relation  of  the  plutonic  to  the  volcanic  foimations,  will  naturally  lead 
the  reader  to  infer,  that  rocks  of  the  one  class  can  never  be  prodaced 
at  or  near  the  surfiEu^e  without  some  members  of  the  other  being 
formed  below  simultaneously,  or  soon  afterwards.  It  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  lava-streams  to  require  more  than  ten  years  to  cool  in  the 
open  air ;  and  when  they  are  of  great  depth,  a  much  longer  period. 
The  melted  matter  poured  from  Jorullo,  in  Mexico,  in  the  year  1759, 
which  accumulated  in  some  places  to  the  height  of  550  feet,  was 
found  to  retain  a  high  temperature  half  a  century  after  the  eruption.* 
We  may  conceive,  therefore,  that  great  masses  of  subterranean  lava 
may  remain  in  a  red-hot  or  incandescent  state  in  the  volcanic  foci 
for  immense  periods,  and  the  process  of  refrigeration  may  be  ex- 
tremely gradual  Sometimes,  indeed,  this  process  may  be  retarded 
for  an  indefinite  period,  by  the  accession  of  fresh  supplies  of  heat ; 
for  we  find  that  the  lava  in  the  crater  of  Stromboli,  one  of  the  lipari 
Islands,  has  been  in  a  state  of  constant  ebullition  for  the  last  two 
thousand  years ;  and  we  may  suppose  this  fluid  mass  to  communicate 
with  some  caldron  or  reservoir  of  fused  matter  below.  In  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon,  also,  where  there  has  been  an  emission  of  lava  once  in 
every  two  years  for  a  long  period,  the  lava  below  can  scarcely  fail  to 
have  been  permanently  in  a  state  of  liquefaction.  If  then  it  be  a 
reasonable  conjecture,  that  about  2000  volcanic  eruptions  occur  in  the 
course  of  every  century,  either  above  the  waters  of  the  sea  or  be- 
neath them,f  it  will  follow,  that  the  quantity  of  plutonic  rock  gen- 
erated, or  in  progress  during  the  Recent  epoch,  must  already  have 
been  considerable. 

But  as  the  plutonic  rocks*  originate  at  some  depth  in  the  earth's 
crust,  they  can  only  be  rendered  accessible  to  human  observation  by 
subsequent  upheaval  and  denudation.  Between  the  period  when  a 
plutonic  rock  crystallizes  in  the  subterranean  regions  and  the  era  of 
its  protrusion  at  any  single  point  of  the  surface,  one  or  two  geological 
periods  must  usually  intervene.  Hence,  wo  must  not  expect  to  find 
the  Recent  or  even  the  Pliocene  granites  laid  open  to  view,  unless  we 
are  prepared  to  assume  that  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Pliocene  period  for  great  upheaval  and  denudation. 
A  plutonic  rock,  therefore,  must,  in  general,  be  of  considerable  an- 
tiquity relatively  to  the  fossiliferous  and  volcanic  formations,  before  it 
becomes  extensively  visible.  As  we  know  that  the  upheaval  of  land 
has  been  sometimes  accompanied  in  South  America  by  volcanic  erup- 
tions and  the  emission  of  lava,  we  may  conceive  the  more  ancient 
plutotiic  rocks  to  be  forced  upwards  to  the  surface  by  the  newer  rocks 
of  the  same  class  formed  successively  below — subterposition  in  the 
plutonic,  like  superposition  in  the  sedimentary  rocks,  being  usually 
characteristic  of  a  newer  origin. 


•  See  "  PrindpleB,'*  Indat,  "  Jorullo." 
t  Ibid.,  *' Volcanic  ErupUons." 


In  tbe  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  '149)  an  attempt  ia  made  to 
show  the  inverted  order  in  which  sedimentaiy  and  plntonic  fomub- 
tions  may  occur  in  the  earth's  crust. 

The  oldest  plutonic  rock,  No.  I.,  has  been  upheaved  at  Buccearare 
periods  until  it  has  becomo  espoeed  to  view  in  a  mounttuD-chain. 
Tlib  protrusion  of  No.  I.  bas  been  caused  by  the  igneooa  agency 
which  produced  the  newer  plntonic  rocka  Nos.  II.,  UL,  and  IV. 
Fart  of  the  primary  fossijiferous  strata,  No.  1,  have  also  been  ruaed 
to  the  surface  by  the  same  gradual  process.  It  will  be  abseTred  that 
the  Recent  strata  No.  4  and  the  Recent  graniU  or  plutonic  rock  No. 
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lY.  are  the  most  remote  from  each  other  in  position,  although  of 
contemporaneous  date.  According  to  this  hypothesis,  the  convul- 
sions of  many  periods  will  be  required  before  Recent  or  Post-tertiary 
granite  will  be  upraised  so  as  to  form  the  highest  ridges  and  central 
axes  of  mountain-chains.  During  that  time  the  Recent  strata  No.  4 
might  be  covered  by  a  great  many  newer  sedimentary  formations. 

Eocene  Granite  and  Plutonic  Rocks, — In  a  former  part  of  this  vol- 
ume (p.  307),  the  great  nummulitic  formation  of  the  Alps  and  Pyre- 
nees was  referred  to  the  Eocene  period,  and  it  follows  that  those  vast 
movements  which  have  raised  fossiliferous  rocks  from  the  level  of  the 
sea  to  the  height  of  more  than  10,000  feet  above  its  level  have  taken 
place  since  the  commencement  of  the  tertiary  epoch.  Here,  therefore, 
if  anywhere,  we  might  expect  to  find  hypogeno  formations  of  Eocene 
date  breaking  out  in  the  central  axis  or  most  disturbed  region  of  the 
loftiest  chain  in  Europe.  Accordingly,  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  even  the 
fiysch^  or  upper  portion  of  the  nummulitic  series,  has  been  occasion- 
ally invaded  by  plutonic  rocks,  and  converted  into  crystalline  schists 
of  the  hypogene  class.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  even  the 
talcose  granite  or  gneiss  of  Mont  Blanc  itself  has  been  in  a  fused  or 
pasty  state  since  the  fiysch  was  deposited  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea ; 
and  the  question  as  to  its  age  is  not  so  much  whether  it  be  a  second- 
ary or  tertiary  granite  or  gneiss,  as  whether  it  should  be  assigned  to 
the  Eocene  or  Miocene  epoch. 

Great  upheaving  movements  have  been  experienced  in  the  region 
of  the  Andes,  during  the  Post-tertiary  period.  In  some  part,  there- 
fore, of  this  chain,  we  may  expect  to  discover  tertiary  plutonic  rocks 
laid  open  to  view.  What  we  already  know  of  the  structure  of  the 
Chilian  Andes  seems  to  realize  this  expectation.  In  a  transverse  sec- 
tion, examined  by  Mr.  Darwin,  between  Valparaiso  and  Mendoza,  the 
Cordillera  was  found  to  consist  of  two  separate  and  parallel  chains, 
formed  of  sedimentary  rocks  of  different  ages,  the  strata  in  both  rest- 
ing on  plutonic  rocks,  by  which  they  have  been  altered.  In  the  west- 
em  or  oldest  range,  called  the  Peuquenes,  are  black  calcareous  clay- 
slates,  rising  to  the  height  of  nearly  14,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
which  are  shells  of  the  genera  Chryphasay  TurritelU,  Terebratula,  and 
Ammonite,  These  rocks  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  age  of  the  central 
parts  of  the  secondary  series  of  Europe.  They  are  penetrated  and 
altered  by  dikes  and  mountain  masses  of  a  plutonic  rock,  which  has 
the  texture  of  ordinary  granite,  but  rarely  contains  quartz,  being  a 
compound  of  albite  and  hornblende. 

The  second  or  eastern  chain  consists  chiefly  of  sandstones  and  con- 
glomerates, of  vast  thickness,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived  from 
the  ruins  of  the  western  chain.  The  pebbles  of  the  conglomerates  are, 
for  the  most  part,  rounded  fragments  of  the  fossiliferous  slates  before 
mentioned.  The  resemblance  of  the  whole  series  to  certain  tertiary 
deposits  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific,  not  only  in  mineral  character, 
but  in  the  imbedded  lignite  and  silicified  woods,  leads  to  the  conjec- 
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tare  ibat  the j  mho  are  tertittj.  Yet  these  stnta  are  Bot  aaHj 
ated  with  trap  roclu  and  Tirfcanic  toffis  bat  are  also  altered  bj  a 
ite  consisting  of  quartz,  felqwr,  and  talc  Thej  are  trmiciaed, 
arer,  by  dikes  of  the  same  granite^  and  bj  niimeroiia  rmna  ot 
copper,  aiienicy  silver,  and  gold ;  all  of  which  can  be  traced  to  tka 
onderljring  granite.*  We  hare,  therefore,  strong  ground  to  |maiiimi 
that  the  platonic  rock  here  exposed  on  a  laige  scale  in  the  GhiliaB 
Andes  is  of  later  date  than  c^tain  tertiaiy  formations. 

Bat  the  theory  adopted  in  this  work  of  the  sabterranean  ongia  of 
the  hypogene  formations  would  be  nntenable,  if  the  aappoeed 
here  alladed  to,  of  the  i^^pearance  of  tertiaiy  granite  at  the 
was  not  a  rare  exception  to  the  general  rale.  A  considenUe 
of  time  mast  intervene  between  the  formation  of  platonic  and 
morphic  rocks  in  the  nether  regions,  and  their  emergence  at  the 
(ace.  For  a  long  series  of  sabtenanean  movements  most  occur  be&n 
sach  rock  can  be  aplifted  into  the  atmosphere  or  the  ocean ;  aad, 
before  they  can  be  rendered  viable  to  man,  some  strata  which  ptevi- 
oasly  covered  them  mast  asaally  have  been  stripped  off  by  denadatknu 

Wc  know  that  in  the  Bay  id  Baiao  in  1538,  in  Catch  in  1819,  rnd 
on  several  occasions  in  Pera  and  Chili,  since  the  commencement  of 
tiie  present  century,  the  permanent  apheaval  or  sabsidence  of  land  baa 
been  accompanied  by  the  nmaltaneoas  emission  of  lava  at  one  or  moie 
points  in  the  same  volcanic  region.  From  these  and  other  esamplea 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  rising  or  sinking  of  the  earth's  eroat, 
operations  by  which  sea  ib  converted  into  land,  and  land  into  sea,  are 
a  part  only  of  the  conscqucDCcs  of  subterranean  igneoos  action.  It 
can  Hcarcely  be  doabtod  that  this  action  consists,  iu  a  great  degree,  of ' 
the  baking,  and  occasionally  the  liqnefiEiction  of  rocks,  caosing  them  to 
assume,  in  some  cases  a  larger,  in  others  a  smaller  volume  than  before 
the  application  of  heat.  It  consists  also  in  the  generation  of  ffaaes, 
and  their  expansion  by  heat,  and  the  injection  of  liquid  matter  into 
rents  fonned  in  superincumbent  rocks.  The  prodigious  scale  on 
which  those  subterranean  causes  have  operated  in  Sicily  since  the 
deposition  of  the  Newer  Pliocene  strata  will  be  appreciated,  when  we 
remember  that  throughout  half  the  surface  of  that  island  such  strata 
are  met  with,  raised  to  the  height  of  from  50  to  that  of  2000  and 
even  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  same  island  also  the 
older  rocks  which  are  contiguous  to  these  marine  tertiary  strata  mast 
have  undergone,  within  the  same  period,  a  similar  amount  of  up- 
heaval. 

Tlie  like  observations  may  be  extended  to  nearly  the  whole  of 
Europe,  for,  since  the  commencement  of  the  Eocene  period,  the  entire 
European  area,  including  some  of  the  central  and  very  lofty  portions 
of  the  Alps  themselves,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,f  has,  with  the  ex- 

*  Darwin,  pp.  890,  406;  second  edition,  p.  819. 

f  Sec  map  of  Europe  and  explanation,  in  ^*  Principles,''  book  L 
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ception  of  a  few  districts,  emerged  from  the  deep  to  its  present  alti- 
tude ;  and  even  those  tracts  which  were  already  dry  land  before  the 
Eocene  era,  have,  in  many  cases,  acquired  additional  height  A  large 
amount  of  subsidence  has  also  occurred  during  the  same  period,  so 
that  the  extent  of  the  subterranean  spaces  which  have  either  become 
the  receptacles  of  sunken  fragments  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  have  been 
rendered  capable  of  supporting  other  fragments  at  a  much  greater 
height  than  before,  must  be  so  great  that  they  probably  equal,  if  not 
exceed  in  volume,  the  entire  continent  of  Europe.  We  are  entitled, 
therefore,  to  ask  what  amount  of  change  of  equivalent  importance  can 
he  proved  to  have  occurred  in  the  earth's  crust  within  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  time  anterior  to  the  Eocene  epoch.  They  who  contend  for 
the  more  intense  energy  of  subterranean  causes  in  the  remoter  eras 
of  the  earth's  history  may  find  it  more  difficult  to  give  an  answer  to 
this  question  than  they  anticipated. 

The  principal  effect  of  volcanic  action  in  the  nether  regions  during 
the  tertiary  period  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the  upheaval  to  the  sur- 
&ce  of  hypogene  formations  of  an  age  anterior  to  the  carboniferous. 
The  repetition  of  another  series  of  movements,  of  equal  violence, 
might  upraise  the  plutonic  and  metamorphic  rocks  of  many  secondary 
periods ;  and,  if  the  same  force  should  still  continue  to  act,  the  next 
convulsions  might  bring  up  to  the  day  the  tertiary  and  recent  hypo- 
gene  rocks.  In  the  course  of  such  changes  many  of  the  existing  sedi- 
mentary strata  would  suffer  greatly  by  denudation,  others  might 
assume  a  metamorphic  structure,  or  become  melted  down  into  plutonic 
and  volcanic  rocks.  Meanwhile  the  deposition  of  a  vast  thickness  of 
new  strata  would  not  fail  to  take  place  during  the  upheaval  and  par- 
tial destruction  of  the  older  rocks.  But  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
last  chapter  but  one  of  this  volume  for  a  fuller  explanation  of  these  views. 

Cretaceotis  Period. — It  will  be  seen  in  the  next  chapter  that  chalk, 
as  well  as  lias,  has  been  altered  by  granite  in  the  eastern  Pyrenees. 
Whether  such  granite  be  cretaceous  or  tertiary  cannot  easily  be  de- 
cided.    Suppose  6,  c,  dj  fig.  750,  to  be 
three  members  of  the  Cretaceous  series,  ^  ^^a 

the  lowest  of  which,  6,  has  been  altered 
by  the  granite  A,  the  modifying  influ- 
ence not  having  extended  so  far  as  c,  or 
having  but  slightly  affected  its  lowest 
beds.  Now  it  can  rarely  be  possible  for 
the  geologist  to  decide  whether  the  beds 

d  existed  at  the  time  of  the  intrusion  of  A,  and  alteration  of  h  and  c, 
or  whether  they  were  subsequently  thrown  down  upon  c. 

But  as  some  Cretaceous  and  even  tertiary  rocks  have  been  raised 
to  the  height  of  more  than  9000  feet  in  the  Pyrenees,  we  must  not 
assume  that  plutonic  formations  of  the  same  periods  may  not  have 
been  brought  up  and  exposed  by  denudation,  at  the  height  of  2000 
or  3000  feet  on  the  flanks  of  that  chain. 
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Perifjil  of  OoliU  and  Lia», — In  the  Department  of  tb«  HhIcs 
Alp^  in  FraQM,  M.  Hie  de  B««iinoDt  traced  a  black  i  ~ 
limeMon^,  cli&itred  with  beleniiiil«^,  to  within  a  few  Tarda  of  a 
of  tcranite.  II>:re  the  limestone  besitu  to  pnt  on  a  ^tsmilar  textEic, 
but  it  extremely  fine-ffTaioed.  "Hliea  nearer  the  junction  it  bceooM* 
^v,  atid  hw  a  UKcbaroid  stractnre.  In  another  locality,  aear  C%»- 
polefiu,  a  granite  C''m[Kr6ed  of  i^nArtz.  black  mica,  «nd  rose-eoIoRJ 
{eUpar  is  ubrcned  partly  to  overlie  the  Becondair  rocks,  prndociv 
sn  alteration  which  extend 
^*  '^'-  for  abont    SO    feet   do>i>- 

warda,  dimini*.limg  in  ihe 
beds  which  lie  Eaithest  from 
the  granite.  (See  fig.  751.) 
In  tlie  altered  macs  the 
argillaceooa  beds  are  hard- 
ened, the  limestone  ia  nc- 
charoid,  the  grita  qnartsoMv 
and  in  the  midst  of  them 
is  a  thin  layer  of  an  im- 
perfect gnmite.  It  is  ako 
an  important  circmnstaoce. 
that  near  the  point  of  coo- 
tact,  both  the  granite  and 
the  secondary  rocha  be- 
come metaltiferoQfi,  ar;d 
ihi-.Mr.ii.inrri  iian>i«.i-oii.  contain    ncata    and    sma!! 

vc-ins  of  blende,  galvui 
iron,  hikI  cififn-r  jiyrilij^.  Tlie  stratifioil  rocks  become  harder  and 
more  crystal  line,  l>ut  tlie  jrraniti.-,  on  thii  coiitniry,  softer  and  less  ptr- 
fuctly  crysliillizc'l  ni,-ar  llic  jiiiicti"n,* 

Altlioiijrh  tin;  ^rrauitu  is  iiieiiml>c-iit  in  liio  abote  scctioD  (fig.  "51), 
we  cannot  assume  lliat  it  ovL-rfl-iWi-d  the  strata,  for  the  disturbances 
of  tliu  r')r-ks  an-  wi  ;.'ri'Lit  in  this  part  r)f  the  Alpa  that  their  original 
poxitioii  is  ofii^N  invrilrrl. 

A  ccNsirlrrralilu  iDiis,*  of  syenite,  in  the  Isle  of  Skyc,  ia  described  by 
l>r.  Mai-( 'ulliH:h  ns  inti^rwccliiif;  limestoiic  atid  whale,  which  are  of  the 
ai[e  ul'  till'  lias.l  TIil'  linit'stone,  which  at  a  greater  diatance  from  the 
granite  <;oiitains  shells,  exhibits  no  traces  of  them  near  its  junction,  where 
it  huD  hei'N  comcrtvri  iiiti)  a  pure  cryslalline  luarWc.J 

At  I'n-iliiMo,  in  Ihc  Tyrol,  secondarj-  strata,  some  of  wbich  are 
limcHtohca  of  the  Oolitic  period,  have  been  traversed  and  altered  by 
plutonic  rticks,  oiio  portion  of  which  is  an  augitic  porphyry,  which 


VtX.  do  I'jris,  lorn.  v. 

t  MuH^hison,  GtoI. '- --. ,  

X  WiwtL'm  iHlikridd,  vol.  i.  |i.  330,  iilalc  18,  %: 


So.    M£n).  de  la  Soc.  d'S 

Socond  Scrim,  vol.  ii,  part  ii.  pp.  311-321. 
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passes  insensibly  into  granite.     The  limestone  is  changed  into  grann- 
lar  marble,  with  a  band  of  serpentine  at  the  junction.* 

Carboniferous  Period, — ^The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire, 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  the  plutonic 
rocks,  but  is  now  ascertained  to  be  posterior  in  date  to  the  cuhn- 
measures  of  that  country,  which  from  their  position,  and  as  containing 
true  coal-plants,  are  regarded  by  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Mur- 
chison  as  members  of  the  true  carboniferous  series.  This  granite, 
like  the  syenitic  granite  of  Christiania,  has  broken  through  the  strati- 
fied formations  without  much  changing  their  strike.  Hence,  on  the 
northwest  side  of  Dartmoor,  the  successive  members  of  the  cuhn- 
measures  abut  against  the  granite,  and  become  metamorphic  as  they 
approach.  These  strata  are  also  penetrated  by  granite  veins,  and 
plutonic  dikes,  called  "  elvans."  f  The  granite  of  Cornwall  is  probably 
of  the  same  date,  and,  therefore,  as  modem  as  the  Carboniferous 
strata,  if  not  newer. 

Silurian  Period. — It  has  long  been  known  that  the  granite  near 
Christiania,  in  Norway,  is  of  newer  origin  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
that  region.  Von  Buch  first  announced,  in  1813,  the  discovery  of  its 
posteriority  in  date  to  limestones  containing  orthocerata  and  trilobites. 
The  proofs  consist  in  the  penetration  of  granite  veins  into  the  shale 
and  limestone,  and  the  alteration  of  the  strata,  for  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  point  of  contact  both  of  these  veins  and  the  central 
mass  from  which  they  emanate.  (See  p.  715.)  Von  Buch  supposed 
that  the  plutonic  rock  alternated  with  the  fossiliferous  strata,  and  that 
large  masses  of  granite  were  sometimes  incumbent  upon  the  strata; 
but  this  idea  was  erroneous,  and  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  beds  of 
shale  and  limestone  often  dip  towards  the  granite  up  to  the  point  of 
contact,  appearing  as  if  they  would  pass  under  it  in  mass,  as  at  a,  fig. 
752,  and  then  again  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  mountain,  as  at  6, 

Fig.  Tsa. 


SllnrUn.  Granite.  Sllnrlan  Btnta. 

dip  away  from  the  same  granite.  When  the  junctions,  however,  are 
carefriUy  examined,  it  is  found  that  the  plutonic  rock  intrudes  itself 
in  veins,  and  nowhere  covers  the  fossiliferous  strata  in  large  over- 
lying masses,  as  is  so  commonly  the  case  with  trappean  formations.^ 

Now  this  granite,  which  is  more  modem  than  the  Silurian  strata  of 
Norway,  also  sends  veins  in  the  same  country  into  an  ancient  forma- 

*  Von  Buch,  AnnalcB  de  Ghimie,  &c. 

f  Proceed.  Geol.  Soc.,  vol  it  p.  662 ;  and  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  v.  p.  686. 
\  SeQ  the  G»a  Norvegica  and  other  works  of  Kdlhao,  with  whom  I  examined 
this  country. 
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tf.i-  :,.v:-'r.  •.;.»:  hvi  -i.ii  -Tir.c:: ,:.-  i^-i-r  I'tt:.  vi?::.Ic.  a::.i  LaI  we  ::■■; 
i*:ar:.'- ;.  :>/:;.  /..'.-rr  --;v:!^:>.  L  .."ar  ]  r.j  i  >:ri>I  clAf«^ei  lieive^n  lie 
':'^:.-'>.iia\  /.'.  ■:*•.:.';  cr.'ri--'!  ar.i  :Lv  ::.;•=:  r:  :.  •":  ihis  granite,  we  nuzii: 
haw:  ^.  ,*\^.,**:\  XUHT.  the  LTj'ri.-^  wi«  -tir  rrlv  V  lidine'L  OT  ha<i  not  ret 
Jt* - «  ;l  ':  i  i  ♦.  -,  f,  'jj!.  p] ;: :e  Tii  i:iixTn  'jr\! Li;  «.  Li ra  "t^j r  V h en  iri v aded  bv  the 
pl'jv,;.>;  ro'.k.  ffvin  thi--  exArr^ple  w-;  may  ie^irn  L'>w  impossible  it  is 
to  '.'/.v':';'  .f;  »}j«rr}i':r  oertaifi  gnirJt'i-  in  Scotlirii.  and  other  countries^ 
Mf\t\f'u  ''*::A  vf:ifja  into  jTrieiss  and  ••ther  nctani'i'rfthio  n>cka,  arc  pri- 
rnan,  or  »li';th*;r  th*;v  mav  D'^t  b'/ionir  t«j  some  sccondanr  or  tertiarv 

()lfUy.l  OrfmiUa. — Jt  L*  not  half  a  centurv  since  the  doctrine  was 
v'try  \r*'.ui:Vf\  tijat  all  j.Tanitic  rocb»  were  primitive^  that  is  to  sav,  that 
t\it:y  ori'/iunioA  hoforo  the  deposition  of  the  first  sedimeDtarv  strata, 
jifj'J  b<:forr;  tlio  cn.-ation  of  organic  beinjrs  (see  above,  p.  9).  But  so 
jrr'jatiy  an;  our  views  now  changed,  that  we  find  it  no  easy  task  to 
|;oi/it  out  a  hinglfj  ina.sft  of  granite  demonstrably  more  ancient  than  all 
Uj*:   known  foshilifi;rous   deposits.     Could  we  discover  some  Lower 
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Cambrian  strata  resting  immediately  on  granite,  there  being  no  alter- 
ations at  the  point  of  contact,  nor  any  intersecting  granitic  veins,  we 
might  then  affirm  the  plutonic  rock  to  have  originated  before  the 
oldest  known  fossiliferoas  strata.  Still  it  would  be  presumptuous,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out  (p.  587),  to  suppose  that  when  a  small 
part  only  of  the  globe  has  been  investigated,  we  are  acquainted  with 
the  oldest  fossiliferous  strata  in  the  crust  of  our  planet.  Even  when 
these  are  found,  we  cannot  assume  that  there  never  were  any  ante- 
cedent strata  containing  organic  remains,  which  may  have  become 
metamorphic.  If  we  find  pebbles  of  granite  in  a  conglomerate  of  the 
Lower  Cambrian  system,  we  may  then  feel  assured  that  the  parent 
granite  was  formed  before  the  Lower  Cambrian  formation.  But  if  the 
incumbent  strata  be  merely  Silurian  or  Upper  Cambrian,  the  funda- 
mental granite,  although  of  high  antiquity,  may  be  posterior  in  date 
to  known  fossiliferous  formations. 

Protrusion  of  Solid  Granite, — In  part  of  Sutherlandshire,  near 
Brora,  common  granite,  composed  of  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica,  is  in 
immediate  contact  with  Oolitic  strata,  and  has  clearly  been  elevated 
to  the  surface  at  a  period  subsequent  to  the  deposition  of  those  strata.*^ 
Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  conceive  that  this  granite 
has  been  upheaved  in  a  solid  form ;  and  that  in  breaking  through  the 
submarine  deposits,  with  which  it  was  not  perhaps  originally  in  con- 
tact, it  has  fractured  them  so  as  to  form  a  bi*eccia  along  the  line  of 
junction.  This  breccia  consists  of  fragments  of  shale,  sandstone,  and 
limestone,  with  fossils  of  the  oolite,  all  united  together  by  a  calcareous 
cement.  The  secondary  strata,  at  some  distance  from  the  granite,  are 
but  slightly  disturbed,  but  in  proportion  to  their  proximity  the  amount 
of  dislocation  becomes  greater. 

If  we  admit  that  solid,  hypogene  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  un- 
stratified,  have  in  such  cases  been  driven  upwards  so  as  to  pierce 
through  yielding  sedimentary  deposits,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  account 
for  many  geological  appearances  otherwise  inexplicable.  Thus,  for 
example,  at  Weinbohla  and  Hohnstein,  near  Meissen,  in  Saxony,  a 
mass  of  granite  has  been  observed  covering  strata  of  the  Cretaceous 
and  Oolitic  periods  for  the  space  of  between  300  and  400  yards 
square.  It  appears  clearly  from  a  memoir  of  Dr.  B.  Cotta  on  this  sub- 
ject,! ^^^^  ^^^  granite  was  thrust  into  its  actual  position  when  solid. 
There  are  no  intersecting  veins  at  the  junction — no  alteration  as  if  by 
heat,  but  evident  signs  of  rubbing,  and  a  breccia  in  some  places,  in 
which  pieces  of  granite  are  mingled  with  broken  fragments  of  the  sec- 
ondary rocks.  As  the  granite  overhangs  both  the  lias  and  chalk,  so 
the  lias  is  in  some  places  bent  over  strata  of  the  cretaceous  eni. 

Helative  Age  of  the  Granites  of  Arran, — In  this  island,  the  largest 
in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  being  twenty  miles  in  length  from  north  to 


•  Murchison,  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  SerieSf  vol.  ii.  p.  807. 
f  GeogDOStische  Wandeningen,  Leipzig,  1838. 
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tontli,  the  fonr  great  daaaet  of  roeksf  tbe  tbrnSBSenfOBf  ▼nlfiWi, 

tonic,  and  metamorpluCy  are  aU  oonqncaooaly  dypli^ed 

Teij  small  area,  and  with  their  pecoliar  eharacteri  stron^y' 

In  the  north  ik  the  island  the  grmite  riaea  to  the  htt|^  of 

3000  feet  abofe  the  aea,  terminating  in  moontainoaa  peaks.     (Ba» 

section,  fig.  Y64.)    On  the  fiaaka  of  the  aame  moontaina  am  ilikaMie 

schists,  blue  roofing^late,  and  other  rocka  of  the  SMtanoipIue 

(Na  1),  into  which  the  granite  (No.  S)  sends  Teina.    ThiB 

therefore,  is  newer  than  the  hypogene  achiata  (No.  1),  iducih  it 

trstea. 

These  schists  are  hig^  jndKned    Upon  them  rest  beds  of 
glomerate  and  sandstone  (No.  8),  which  are  refeniUe  to  the  Old  Bad 
foimation,  to  which  sooceed  Tarioos  riialea  and  fimeatonas  (No.  4) 
containing  the  foauk  of  the  Caihoniferona  period,  upon  wIiiA  ana 
other  strata  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  (the  h%her  beds  of  Kew 
4),  in  which  no  fosnb  have  been  met  with.    These  are  peibaps  eai^ 
boniferous,  though  it  haa  been  conjectured  that  they  may  bekmg  to 
the  New  Bed  Sandstone,  or  at  least  to  some  part  of  the  Pmkililis 
period.    AH  the  {Mwceding  formatiooa  are  cot  throogh  by  the  vol- 
canic rocks  (No.  6),  which  consist  of  greenstone^  banit,  pitduAoM^ 
folsUme,  and  other  varietiea.    These  appear  either  in  the  fomi  of 
<Ukes,  or  in  dense  maswrs  from  50  to  100  feet  in  thickneaa^  oietlyim 
the  strata  (No.  4).    In  one  region,  at  Plorerfield,  in  Olen  C9oy,  a 
fine-grained  granite  (5  a)  is  seen  to  send  veins  thrcMigh  the  sandstoae 
or  the  upper  strata  of  No.  4.     This  interesting  discovciy  of  granite 
in  the  southern  region  of  Arran,  at  a  point  where  it  is  separated  from 
tbe  northern  mass  of  the  same  rock  by  a  great  thickness  of  secondary 
strata,  was  made  by  M.  L.  A.  Necker  of  Geneva,  during  his  smrey  of 
Arran  in  1839.     Dr.  MacCuUoch  bad  long  before  pointed  out  that  in 
tbe  granitic  nucleus  of  tbe  north  there  were  two  distinct  varietiea  of 
granite  (see  diagram,  p.  730)  occupying  separate  tracts,  both  consist- 
ing of  quartz,  felspar,  and  mica,  but  the  crystalline  grains  in  the  fine 
variety  being  so  small  as  often  to  impart  to  it  an  arenaceous  sspect 
and  sandy  feel.     Prof.  Ramsay  afterwards  traced  out  the  geographi- 
cal limits  of  both  varieties,  and  these  have  since  been  more  precisely 
defined  and  laid  down  on  a  map  by  Dr.  Bryce,  author  of  a  valuable 
work  on  tbe  geology  of  Arran.     Tlie  last-mentioned  observer  remarks 
that  tbe  fine-grained  kind  never  reaches  so  great  an  elevation  above 
tbe  level  of  tbe  sea  as  does  tbe  coarse-grained.     He  also  discovered, 
in  1864,  that  tbe  fine-grained  variety  is  not  entirely  isolated,  aa  for- 
merly supposed,  within  a  boundary  of  tbe  coarse,  but  that,  on  the 
south  side  of  tbe  nucleus,  it  comes  into  contact  with  tbe  slates,  which 
it  penetrates  and  alters.     The  same  geologist  also  found  that,  besides 
the  outlier  of  fine-grained  granite  at  Ploverfield,  there  is  another 
smaller  outbreak  of  the  same  rock  to  the  westward,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  long  and  from  250  to  300  yards  broad.     It  is  called  the  Craig^ 
i  )hu  granite,  and  seems  to  rise  at  the  junction  of  the  Old  Red  sand- 
stone with  the  Carboniferous  strata. 
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At  and  near  the  point  of  contact  the  base  of  the  conglomerate  of 
the  Old  Red  consisting  of  sandstone  is  rendered  crystalline,  and  frag- 
ments of  granite  of  an  elliptical  form  and  of  the  same  mineral  struc- 
ture as  the  adjoining  mass  of  fine  granite  are  included  in  the  sandstone 
or  conglomerate.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  no  pieces  of  granite, 
rounded  or  angular,  occur  elsewhere  in  the  Old  Red,  and  as  they  are 
only  found. here  in  close  proximity  to  the  crystalline  and  intrusive 
rock,  Dr.  Bryce  supposes  that  they  were  injected  into  the  strata  in  a 
fluid  or  semi-fluid  state.  I  have  seen  a  similar  junction  in  Caithness, 
of  which  Sir  R.  Murchison  in  1827,  and  again  in  1828  jointly  with 
Professor  Sedgwick,  has  given  a  fiiithful  description.  Close  to  the 
point  of  contact  of  certain  oolitic  sandstones,  shales,  and  limestones  in 
the  Caithness  cliffs,  a  breccia  occurs  containing  granite  fragments 
mixed  with  those  of  the  invaded  rock.  The  granite,  they  say,  appears 
as  if  it  had  been  mechanically  driven  in  among  the  shattered  and 
altered  strata.*'  In  the  coarse-grained  granite  of  the  northern  nucleus 
trap-dikes  of  pitchstone  and  basalt  are  numerous,  but  dikes  are  com- 
paratively rare  in  the  fine-grained  granite,  and  were  even  supposed  to 
be  entirely  wanting  until  three  or  four,  consisting  of  basalt  and  green- 
stone, were  discovered  by  Dr.  Bryce,  ranning  north  and  northwest. 
It  seems  therefore  fair  to  infer,  as  Prof.  Ramsay  has  done,  that  many 
of  the  dikes  penetrating  the  older  granite  are  cut  off  at  the  junction 
of  the  newer  or  fine-grained  variety  in  the  manner  expressed  at  6,  c,  rf, 
fig.  754,  though  no  such  cutting  off  has  been  actually  observed.  We 
may  also  feel  assured  that  some  of  the  dikes  traversing  the  fine  must 
also  penetrate  the  coarse-grained  granite,  as  Dr.  Bryce  infers, 
although,  as  yet,  he  has  not  observed  the  actual  passage  of  any  one 
from  the  newer  to  the  older  rock.  There  can  be  scarcely  a  doubt 
that  the  fine-grained  variety  of  nucleus  and  the  similar  rocks  of 
Ploverfield  and  Craig-Dhu  are  of  contemporaneous  date,  and  they 
seem  to  be  more  modem  than  all  the  formations  of  Arran,  except  the 
overlying  trap  (No.  6)  and  its  associated  dikes.  But  the  coarser 
granite  (No.  2)  may  be  the  oldest  rock  in  Arran,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hypogene  slates  (No.  1),  into  which  it  sends  veins,  and  which 
it  alters  at  the  point  of  contact 

An  objection  may  perhaps  at  first  be  started  to  this  conclusion, 
derived  from  the  curious  and  striking  fact,  the  importance  of  which 
was  first  emphatically  pointed  out  by  Dr.  MacCulloch,  that  no  pebbles 
of  granite  occur  in  the  conglomerates  of  the  red  sandstone  in  Arran, 
although  these  conglomerates  are  several  hundred  feet  in  thickness, 
and  lie  at  the  foot  of  lofty  granite  mountains,  which  tower  above 
them.  As  a  general  rule,  all  such  aggregates  of  pebbles  and  sand  are 
mainly  composed  of  the  wreck  of  preexisting  rocks  occurring  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  The  total  absence  therefore  of  granitic  pebbles 
has  justly  been  a  theme  of  wonder  to  those  geologists  who  have 

*  Geol  TriDB.,  Second  Series,  vol  il  p.  858,  and  vol  ill  p.  182. 
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saccessiyely  visited  Arran,  and  they  liave  carefully  searched  there,  as 
I  have  done  myself,  to  find  an  exception,  but  in  vain.  The  rounded 
masses  consist  exclusively  of  quartz,  chlorite^chist,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  metamorphic  series ;  nor  in  the  newer  conglomerates  of 
No.  3  have  any  granitic  fragments  been  discovered.  Are  we  then 
entitled  to  affirm  that  the  coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2),  like  the  fine- 
grained variety  (No.  5),  is  more  modem  than  all  the  other  rocks  of 
the  island?  This  we  cannot  assume,  but  we  may  confidently  infer 
that  when  the  various  beds  of  sandstone  and  conglomerate  were 
formed,  no  granite  had  reached  the  surface,  or  had  been  exposed  to 
denudation  in  Arran.  It  is  clear  that  the  crystalline  schists  were 
ground  into  sand  and  shingle  when  the  strata  No.  3  were  deposited, 
and  at  that  time  the  waves  had  never  acted  upon  the  granite,  which 
now  sends  its  veins  into  the  schist  May  we  then  conclude,  that  the 
schists  suffered  denudation  before  they  were  invaded  by  granite? 
The  opinion,  although  not  inadmissible,  is  by  no  means  ^Uy  borne 
out  by  the  evidence.  For  at  that  time  when  the  Old  Red  Sandstone 
originated,  the  metamorphic  strata  may  have  formed  islands  in  the 
sea,  as  in  fig.  765,  over  which  the  breakers  rolled,  or  from  which 

Fig.  76& 
Sea 


torrents  and  rivers  descended,  canying  down  gravel  and  sand.  The 
plutonic  rock  or  granite  (b)  may  even  then  have  been  previously 
injected  at  a  certain  depth  below,  and  yet  may  never  have  been 
exposed  to  denudation. 

As  to  the  time  and  manner  of  the  subsequent  protrusion  of  the 
coarse-grained  granite  (No.  2),  this  rock  may  have  been  thrust  up 
bodily  in  a  solid  form,  during  that  long  series  of  igneous  operations 
which  produced  the  plutonic  formations  (No.  5),  and  some  of  the  trap 
dikes  of  the  same  age. 

We  have  shown  that  these  eruptions,  whatever  their  date,  were 
posterior  to  the  deposition  of  all  the  fossiliferous  strata  of  Arran. 
We  can  also  prove  tliat  subsequently  both  the  granitic  and  trappean 
rocks  underwent  great  aqueous  denudation,  which  they  probably 
suffered  during  their  emergence  from  the  sea.  The  fact  is  demon- 
strated by  the  abrupt  truncation  of  numerous  dikes,  such  as  those  at 
6,  c,  dy  which  are  cut  off  on  the  surface  of  the  granite  and  trap. 

Tlie  theory  of  the  protrusion  in  a  solid  form  of  the  northern  nucleus 
of  granite  is  confirmed  by  the  manner  in  which  the  hypogene  slates 
(No.  1)  and  the  beds  of  conglomerate  (No.  3)  dip  away  from  it  on  all 
sides.  In  some  places  indeed  the  slates  are  inclined  towards  the 
granite,  but  this  exception  might  have  been  looked  for,  because  these 
hypogene  strata  have  undergone  disturbances  at  more  than  one  geo- 
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logical  epoch,  and  may  at  some  points,  perhaps,  baye  their  origind 
order  of  position  inverted.  The  high  inclination,  therefore,  and  llie 
qadqadversal  dip  of  the  beds  around  the  borders  of  the  granitic  Inmi, 
and  the  comparative  horizontality  of  the  fossiliferons  strata  in  Ae 
Bonthcm  part  of  the  island,  are  facts  which  all  accord  with  flie 
hypothesis  of  a  great  amoant  of  movement  at  that  point  where  tiie 
granite  is  supposed  to  have  been  thnist  up  bodily,  and  w^here  we  wmj 
conceive  it  to  have  been  distended  laterally  by  the  repeated  injectioB 
of  fresh  supplies  of  melted  materials.* 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 


METAMOBPHIC     BOOKS. 


General  character  of  metamorphic  rocks — Gneiss— ^Hornblende-schist — Hirm  nrhht 
Clay-slate — Quartzite — Chlorite-schist — ^Metamorphic  limestone — ^Alphabetical  lilt 
and  explanation  of  the  more  abundant  rocks  of  this  fiunilj — Origin  of  the  metft- 
morphic  strata — ^Thdr  stratification — ^Fossiliferons  strata  near  iotmaiTe  manwri 
of  granite  converted  into  rocks  identical  with  different  members  of  the  iiietaiiiop> 
phic  scries — Arguments  hence  deriyed  as  to  the  nature  of  plutomc  action — Time 
may  enable  this  action  to  pervade  denser  masses — From  what  kinds  of  sedi- 
mentary rock  each  variety  of  the  metamorphic  class  may  be  derived — Certain 
objections  to  the  metamorphic  theory  considered — Partial  conversion  of  Eooene 
slate  into  gneiss. 

We  have  now  considered  three  distinct  classes  of  rocks :  firsts  the 
aqueous  or  fossiliferous ;  secondly,  tlio  volcanic;  and,  thirdly,  the 
plutonic,  or  granitic ;  and  it  remains  for  us  to  examine  those  ciys- 
talline  (or  hypogenc)  strata  to  which  tbe  name  of  mefamorphtc  has 
been  assigned  Tlic  lastrnientioned  term  expresses,  as  before  ex- 
plained, a  theoretical  opjinion  that  such  strata,  after  having  been 
deposited  from  water,  acquired,  by  the  influence  of  heat  and  other 
causes,  a  Inglily  crystalline  texture.  They  who  still  question  this 
opinion,  may  call  tlie  rocks  under  consideration  the  stratified  hypo- 
gene,  or  schistose  hypogene  formations. 

These  rocks,  when  iu  their  most  characteristic  or  normal  state,  are 
wholly  devoid  of  organic  remains,  and  contain  no  distinct  fragments 

•  For  the  geology  of  Armn,  which  I  examined  myself  in  1836,  consult  the 
works  of  Dps.  Ilutton  and  MacCulloch,  the  Memoirs  of  Messrs.  Yon  Dechen  and 
Oeynhausen,  that  of  Professor  Sedgwick  and  Sir  R.  Murchison  (Geol.  Trans.,  Seo 
ond  Series),  Mr.  L.  A.  Necker's  Memoir,  read  to  the  Royal  Soc.  of  Edin.,  20th 
April,  1840,  and  Prof  Ramsay's  Geol.  of  Arran,  1841,  and  lastly,  Mr.  Bryce's  GeoL 
of  Arran  and  Clydesdale,  8d  ed.,.  1864. 
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o£  other  rocks,  whether  rounded  or  angular.  They  BometimeB  break 
oat  in  the  central  parts  of  narrow  mount^n  chuns,  but  id  other  cases 
extend  over  areas  of  vast  dimensions,  occupying,  for  example,  Dearly 
the  whole  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  where,  as  in  Brazil,  they  appear 
alike  in  the  lower  and  higher  gronnda.  In  Great  Britain,  those  mem- 
bers of  the  series  which  approach  most  nearly  to  granite  in  their  com- 
position, as  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  homblcn de-schist,  are  confined  to 
the  coontry  north  of  the  rivers  Forth  and  Clyde. 

However  crystalline  these  rocks  may  become  in  certain  regions, 
iiiey  never,  like  granite  or  trap,  send  veins  into  contiguous  formatioDs, 
whether  into  an  older  schist  or  granite  or  into  a  set  of  newer  fossil- 
iferons  strata. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  trace  a  general  order  of  suc- 
cession or  superposition  in  the  members  of  this  &mily ;  clay-slate,  for 
example,  having  been  often  sappoaed  to  hold  invariably  a  higher  geo- 
logical position  than  mica-schist,  and  mica-schist  always  to  overlie 
gneiss.  But  although  snch  an  order  may  prevail  throughout  limited 
districts,  it  is  by  no  means  universal.  To  this  subject,  however,  I 
shall  again  revert,  in  tbo  37th  chapter,  when  the  chronological  rela- 
tions of  the  metamorphic  rocks  are  pointed  out. 

The  following  may  be  enumerated  as  the  principal  members  of  the 
metamorphic  class:  gneiss,  mica-scluBt,  homblende-scliist,  day-slate, 
chlorite-schist,  hypogene  or  metamorphic  limestone,  and  certain  kinds 
of  qoartz-rock  or  qnartzite. 

GneiM. — The  first  of  these,  gneiss,  may  be  called  stratified,  or,  by 
those  who  object  to  that  term,  foliated  granite,  being  formed  of  the 
same  materials  as  granite,  namely,  felspar,  quartz,  and  mica.  In  the 
specimen  here  figured,  the  white  layers  consbt  almost  exclusively  of 
granular  felspar,  with  here  and  there  a  speck  of  mica  and  grun  of 
quartz.    The  dark  layers  are  composed  of  gray  quartz  and  black  mica, 
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with  occasionally  a  grain  of  felspar  intermixed.  The  rock  splits  most 
easily  in  the  plane  of  these  darker  layers,  and  the  surface  thus  exposed 
is  almost  entirely  covered  with  shining  spangles  of  mica.  Tlie  accom- 
panying quartz,  however,  greatly  predominates  in  quantity,  but  the 
most  ready  cleavage  is  determined  by  the  abundance  of  mica  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  dark  layer. 
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»^..'.>.  i*.  •,;»f,-''  fr  /f.'i  iT'^ArAr),  -.r  \l:^-h-^Tiy  to  a  lea-i  color;  and  it 
r/j4y  V;  >.>.i'i  '/f  t;.!-,  rfi'/f-f:  tharj  of  ar.v  '.tL^r  ^-^hiii,  iha:  it  is  common 
t//  ih*:  r/i' t;ifr.'/rj/:.>.  afj'l  fo-riliferoui  ?^rl«,  t'.-r  s-t^mr  clay-slate*  taken 
ff  Of n  <:  a/. } J  'i  1/ !  -  ■  o .'i  -A  o :j  1  '\  u or  l/<^;  dbti : r,  i-;i-h abl e  by  mineral  characten 

filori';. 

f/ij/i/lzilf^  or  (^wirtz  lOyk,  i%  an  a.'^e^te  of  grains  of  qoartz 
whi'Ji  ;ir';  r  it}i<;r  in  rnlniity:  rry.-,tal.s,  or  in  many  cases  slightly  rounded, 
*ffrtn f'tu;/  in  n^^r'il.'ir  hfnita,  a«i«jociated  with  gneiss  or  other  meta- 
fnorplii'-  ri':k^.  Ctftn^tufX  quartz,  like  that  so  frequently  found  in 
v'iri»,  in  uU.i,  foniHJ  toj^r-llier  with  granular  quartzite.  Both  of  these 
n\U'ntti\t'  wifli  iruf.iHH  or  mica-schist,  or  pass  into  those  rockg  by  the 
fuMitioij  of  uw:ii^  or  of  felspar  and  mica. 
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Cfhloriteschist  is  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite  is  abundant 
in  foliated  plates,  usoally  blended  with  minute  grains  of  quartz,  or 
sometimes  with  felspar  or  mica ;  often  associated  with,  and  graduating 
into,  gneiss  and  clay-slate. 

CryitalliM  or  Metamorphic  Limestone, — ^This  hypogene  rock,  called 
by  the  earlier  geologists  primary  limestoney  is  sometimes  a  white  crys- 
talline granular  marble,  which  when  in  thick  beds  can  be  used  in 
sculpture ;  but  more  frequently  it  occurs  in  thin  beds,  forming  a  foli- 
ated schist  much  resembling  in  color  and  appearance  certain  varieties 
of  gneiss  and  mica-schist.  When  it  alternates  with  these  rocks,  it 
often  contains  some  crystals  of  mica,  and  occasionally  quartz,  felspar, 
hornblende,  talc,  chlorite,  garnet,  and  other  minerals.  It  enters 
sparingly  into  the  structure  of  the  hypogene  districts  of  Norway, 
Sweden,  and  Scotland,  but  is  largely  developed  in  the  Alps. 

Before  offering  any  farther  observations  on  the  probable  origin  of 
the  metamorphic  rocks,  I  subjoin,  in  the  form  of  a  glossary,  a  brief 
explanation  of  some  of  the  principal  varieties  and  their  synonyms. 


Explanation  of  the  Names^  Stpumyms,  and  Mineral  Composition  of 

the  more  abundant  Metamorphic  Bocks. 

AcnHOLiTE-scHiST.  A  slatj  foliated  rock,  composed  chiefly  of  actinolite  (an  em- 
erald-green mineral,  allied  to  hornblende),  with  some  admixture  of  garnet, 
mica,  and  quartz. 

Ampkute.  Aluminous  slate  (Brongniart) ;  occurs  both  in  the  metamorphic  and 
fossiliferouB  series. 

Amphibolite.    Hornblende  rock,  which  see. 

Argillacious-schist,  or  Clat-slati.     See  p.  784. 

Arkosk.  Name  given  by  Brongniart  to  a  compound  of  the  same  materials  as 
granite,  which  it  often  resembles  closely.  It  is  found  at  the  junction  of 
granite  with  formations  of  different  ages,  and  consists  of  crystals  of  felspar, 
quartsE,  and  someUmes  mica,  which,  after  separation  from  their  ori^^nal 
matrix  by  disintegration,  have  been  reunited  by  a  siliceous  or  quartiose 
cement    It  is  often  penetrated  by  quartz  veins. 

CmASTOLrrK-SLATE  scarcely  dilTers  firom  clay-slate,  but  includes  numerous  crystals 
of  Chiastolite:  in  considerable  thickness  in  Cumberland.  Chiastolite  oc- 
curs in  long  slender  rfaomboidal  crystals.  For  composition,  see  Table,  p. 
608. 

Chlorits-schist.  a  green  slaty  rock,  in  which  chlorite,  a  green  scaly  mineral,  is 
abundant    See  p.  785. 

Olat-slatb,  or  Abqillackous-schist.    See  p.  784. 

EuKiTK  has  been  already  menUoned  as  a  plutonic  rock  (p.  708),  but  occurs  also 
with  precisely  the  same  composition  in  beds  subordinate  to  gneiss  or  mica- 
slate. 

Gndss.  a  stratified  or  foliated  rock ;  has  the  same  composiUon  as  granite.  Set 
p.  788. 

HoBHBLKHDB  RocK,  ov  Amfbiboliti.    See  above,  p.  606.    A  member  both  of  th« 
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Tolcaoic  and  metamocpUe  MrioL    Agroei  in  oomporitfcm  wtth 

Bdiiflt,  but  is  not  flarile. 
HbBHBUHDfrflCHm,  OT  Slais.    Compoaed  of  hornblende  «nd  fthpsb    8m  p^  VSIb 
HoMmmmo  or  Sromo  Gnm    Compoaed  of  ftl^Mr,  qoarta^  and  homblMida, 
HTFOom  LnfBion.    Bm  p.  WL 

MiBBUL    jSm  pp.  12  and  *M, 

MiGArOCBDr,  or  MicAcmnHMBm..  A  dalj  rook,  oompoaed  of  nte  md  qpail^  fe 

Taziable  propoctioiis.    &»  p.  7S4. 
][[CA.-8LASS.     &»  MiGA-aGHwr,  p.  7S4. 

IteTLLAiia.    D*  AiilNd»Qii*B  tenn  fer  dag^ata^  from  ^vA^,  a  heap  cf 
FkDiABT  LnoBioiaL    &»  Httooo  loMamoa^  p.  78S. 
PteROonoL    &»  TALOoaa-^xim,  p.  784 ;  iriien  unalratiiled,  it  la 


QuABn  BoGX,  or  QuAxmnL    A  atnUiled  rode ;  an  aggregate  of  gndns  of 
iSSMp.7S4. 

SBBmrmii  baa  already  been  deacribed  (p.  806X  beoaoae  it  oocua  in  both  AfiabM 
of  the  hypogene  aetiea,  aa  a  stratified  or  nnatratified  rock. 

TiLO(M»aiiiiaB.    Same  compoeition  aa  talooae-granite  or  proto^^me^  Iml 

or  fbHated.    Bm  p.  794. 
Taumunbdrf  eonelata  diieAj  of  tale,  or  of  tale  and  qoarti^  or  of  tete  and 

and  baa  a  teitore  aomething  like  tiiat  of  daj-alatei 


Ofiffm  rf  th$  Metamarphie  Strata. 

Having  said  thna  mnch  of  the  mineral  composition  of  the 
morphic  rocks,  I  may  combine  what  remains  to  be  said  of  their 
structure  and  history  with  an  account  of  the  opinions  entertained  <^ 
their  probable  origin.  At  the  same  time,  it  may  be  well  to  forewani 
the  reader  that  we  are  here  entering  upon  ground  of  controTersy, 
and  soon  reach  the  limits  where  positive  induction  ends,  and  beyond 
which  wo  can  only  indulge  in  speculations.  It  was  once  a  favorite 
doctrine,  and  is  still  maintained  by  many,  that  these  rocks  owe  their 
cr}'stallinc  texture,  their  want  of  all  signs  of  a  mechanical  origin,  or 
of  fossil  contents,  to  a  peculiar  and  nascent  condition  of  the  planet  at 
the  period  of  their  formation.  The  arguments  in  refutation  of  this 
hypothesis  will  be  more  fully  considered  when  I  show,  in  the  thirty- 
seventh  chapter,  to  how  many  different  ages  the  metamorphic  forma- 
tions are  referable,  and  how  gneiss,  mica-schist,  clay-slate,  and  hypo- 
gene  limestone  (that  of  Carrara  for  example)  have  been  formed,  not 
only  since  the  first  introduction  of  organic  beings  into  this  planet, 
but  even  long  after  many  distinct  races  of  plants  and  animaJs  had 
passed  away  in  succession. 

The  doctrine  respecting  the  crystalline  strata,  implied  in  tHe  name 
metamorphic,  may  properly  be  treated  of  in  this  place ;  and  we  most 
first  inquire  whether  these  rocks  are  really  entitled  to  be  called  strati- 
fied in  the  strict  sense  of  having  been  originaUy  deposited  as  sedi- 
ment from  water.     The  general  adoption  by  geologists  of  the  term 
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Btratified,  as  applied  to  these  rocks,  sufficiently  attests  their  division 
into  beds  very  analogous,  at  least  in  form,  to  ordinary  fossiliferous 
strata.  This  resemblance  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  existence  in 
both  occasionally  of  a  laminated  structure,  but  extends  to  every  kind, 
of  arrangement  which  is  compatible  with  the  absence  of  fossils,  and 
of  sand,  pebbles,  ripple-mark,  and  other  characters  which  the  meta- 
morphic  theory  supposes  to  have  been  obliterated  by  plutonic  action. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  behold  alike  in  the  crystalline  and  fossiliferous 
formations  an  alteration  of  beds  varying  greatly  in  composition,  color, 
and  thickness.  We  observe,  for  instance,  gneiss  alternating  with  lay- 
ers of  black  bomblende-schist,  or  of  green  chlorite-schist,  or  with 
granular  quartz,  or  limestone ;  and  the  interchange  of  these  different 
strata  may  be  repeated  for  an  indefinite  number  of  times.  In  the 
like  manner,  mica-schist  alternates  with  chlorite-schist,  and  with  beds 
of  pure  quartz  or  of  granular  limestone. 

We  have  already  seen  that,  near  the  immediate  contact  of  granitic 
veins  and  volcanic  dikes,  very  extraordinary  alterations  in  rocks  have 
taken  place,  more  especially  in  the  neighborhood  of  granite.  It  will 
be  useful  here  to  add  other  illustrations,  showing  that  a  texture  un- 
distinguishable  from  that  which  characterizes  the  more  crystalline 
metamorphic  formations  has  actually  been  superinduced  in  strata  once 
fossiliferous. 

In  the  southern  extremity  of  Norway  there  is  a  large  district,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  fiord  of  Christiania,  in  which  granite  or  syenite 
protrudes  in  mountain  masses  through  fossiliferous  strata,  and  usually 
sends  veins  into  them  at  the  point  of  contact.  The  stratified  rocks, 
replete  with  shells  and  zoophytes,  consist  chiefly  of  shale,  limestone, 
and  some  sandstone,  and  all  these  are  invariably  altered  near  the 
granite  for  a  distance  of  from  50  to  400  yards.  The  aluminous  shales 
are  hardened  and  have  become  flinty.  Sometimes  they  resemble  jas- 
per. Ribboned  jasper  is  produced  by  the  hardening  of  alternate 
layers  of  green  and  chocolate-colored  schist,  each  stripe  fEuthfully 
representing  the  original  lines  of  stratification.  Nearer  the  granite 
the  schist  often  contains  crystals  of  hornblende,  which  are  even  met 
with  in  some  places  for  a  distance  of  several  hundred  yards  from  the 
junction ;  and  this  black  hornblende  is  so  abundant  that  eminent 
geologists,  when  passing  through  the  country,  have  confounded  it 
with  the  ancient  hornblende-schist,  subordinate  to  the  great  gneiss 
formation  of  Norway.  Frequently,  between  the  granite  and  the 
hornblende  slate  above-mentioned,  grains  of  mica  and  crystalline  fel- 
spar appear  in  the  schist,  so  that  rocks  resembling  gneiss  and  mica- 
schist  are  produced.  Fossils  can  rarely  be  detected  in  these  schists, 
and  they  are  more  completely  effaced  in  proportion  to  the  more  crys- 
talline texture  of  the  beds,  and  their  vicinity  to  the  granite.  In  some 
places  the  siliceous  matter  of  the  schist  becomes  a  granular  quartz ; 
and  when  hornblende  and  mica  are  added,  the  altered  rock  loses  its 
stratification,  and  passes  into  a  kind  of  granite.     The  limestone, 
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whidi  at  poiots  rvmotc  froin  the  granite  is  of  an  cartli}'  texture  and 
U(M  color,  aiid  often  abounds  in  corals,  becomes  a  whit«  grauslar 
nunble  near  the  gnmit^,  Bometimcs  silLceous,  the  graaalar  stmcton 
aitending  occasionally  upn&rds  of  400  yards  from  the  junctioo  ;  l^ 
aaniU  being  for  the  most  p^  obliterated,  though  sometimes  piv 
Mmd,  even  in  the  while  marble.     Both  the  altered  limeBtone  and 


hardened  »l^te  contain  gtinicts  in  many  places,  also  ores 
and  co]^.iper,   with  some   eilver.      The^e   alterations    occur    i 
vbether  the  granite  invades  the  strata  in  a  line  par&llel  to  tba  g 
■trike  of  the  fossil iforous  beds,  or  in  a  lino  at  right  angles  to  th«r 
strike,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  ground  plan.* 

The  indurated  and  ribboned  schists  above  mentioned  bear  a  atnmg 
resemblance  to  certain  shales  of  the  coal  found  at  Btissell'a  Hall,  near 
Ihidley,  where  coal-mines  have  been  on  fire  for  ages.  Beds  of  Bhak 
of  considerable  tbickneas,  lying  over  the  burning  coal,  bare  been 
baked  and  hardened  so  as  to  acquire  a  Qinty  Iracture,  the  layers  being 
alternately  green  and  brick-colored. 

The  granite  of  Cornwall,  in  like  manner,  sends  forth  reina  into  a 
coarse  argillaceous-schist,  provinciallj  termed  killas.  Thb  killas  is 
converted  into  bomblendc-schiet  near  the  contact  with  the  veiita 
These  appearances  are  well  seen  at  the  junction  of  the  granite  ud 
killas,  in  8t.  Michael's  Mount,  a  small  island  nearly  300  feet  hi^ 
rituated  in  the  bay,  at  a  distance  of  about  three  miles  from  Peucance. 

The  granite  of  Dartmoor,  in  Devonshire,  says  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche, 
has  intruded  itself  into  the  slate  and  slaty  sandstone  called  graywacka, 
twisting  and  contorting  the  strata,  and  sending  veins  into  them. 
Hence  some  of  the  slate  rocks  have  become  "  micaceous ;  others  more 
indurated,  and  with  the  characters  of  mica-alate  and  gneiss ;  wlule 
others  again  appear  converted  into  a  bard-zoned  rock  strongly  im- 
pregnated  with  felspar."  f 


■  Keilhtu,  Gcea  Norve^ca,  pp.  61-43. 
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We  leani  from  the  investigations  of  M.  Dufr6noy,  that  in  the  east- 
ern Pyrenees  there  are  mountain  masses  of  granite  posterior  in  date 
to  the  formations  called  lias  and  chalk  of  that  district,  and  that  these 
fossiliferous  rocks  are  greatly  altered  in  texture,  and  often  charged 
with  iron-ore,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  granite.  Thus  in  the  envi- 
rons of  St  Martin,  near  St.  Paul  de  F^nouillet,  the  chalky  limestone 
becomes  more  crystalline  and  saccharoid  as  it  approaches  the  granite, 
and  loses  all  trace  of  the  fossils  which  it  previously  contained  in 
abundance.  At  some  points,  also,  it  becomes  dolomitic,  and  filled 
with  small  veins  of  carbonate  of  iron,  and  spots  of  red  iron-ore.  At 
Rancid  the  lias  nearest  the  granite  is  not  only  filled  with  iron- ore,  but 
charged  with  pyrites,  tremolite,  garnet,  and  a  new  mineral  somewhat 
allied  to  felspar,  called,  from  the  place  in  the  Pyrenees  where  it 
occurs,  "  couzeranite." 

Now  the  alterations  above  described,  as  superinduced  in  rocks  by 
volcanic  dikes  and  granite  veins  prove  incontestably  that  powers 
exist  in  nature  capable  of  transforming  fossiliferous  into  crystalline 
strata — powers  capable  of  generating  in  them  a  new  mineral  charac- 
ter, similar  to,  nay,  often  absolutely  identical  with  that  of  gneiss, 
mica-schist,  and  other  stratified  members  of  the  hypogene  series.  The 
precise  nature  of  these  altering  causes,  which  may  provisionally  be 
termed  plutonic,  is  in  a  great  degree  obscure  and  doubtful ;  but  their 
reality  is  no  less  clear,  and  we  must  suppose  the  influence  of  heat  to 
be  in  some  way  connected  with  the  transmutation,  if,  for  reasons 
before  explained,  we  concede  the  igneous  origin  of  granite. 

The  experiments  of  Gregory  Watt,  in  fusing  rocks  in  the  laboratory, 
and  allowing  them  to  consolidate  by  slow  cooling,  prove  distinctly  that 
a  rock  need  not  be  perfectly  melted  in  order  that  a  rearrangement  of 
its  component  particles  should  take  place,  and  a  partial  crystallization 
ensue.*  We  may  easily  suppose,  therefore,  that  all  traces  of  shells  and 
other  organic  remtdns  may  be  destroyed ;  and  that  new  chemical  com- 
binations may  arise,  without  the  mass  being  so  fused  as  that  the  lines 
of  stratification  should  be  wholly  obliterated. 

We  must  not,  however,  imagine  that  heat  alone,  such  as  may  be 
applied  to  a  stone  in  the  open  air,  can  constitute  all  that  is  comprised 
in  plutonic  action.  We  know  that  volcanoes  in  eruption  not  only  emit 
fluid  lava,  but  give  off  steam  and  other  heated  gases,  which  rush  out 
in  enormous  volume,  for  days,  weeks,  or  years  continuously,  and  are 
even  disengaged  from  lava  during  its  consolidation. 

We  also  know  that  long  after  volcanoes  have  spent  their  force,  hot 
springs  continue  for  ages  to  flow  out  at  various  points  in  the  same  area. 
In  regions  also  subject  to  violent  earthquakes  such  springs  are  fre- 
quently observed  issuing  from  rents,  usually  along  lines  of  fault  or 
displacement  of  the  rocks.  These  thermal  waters  are  most  commonly 
charged  with  a  variety  of  mineral  ingredients,  and  they  retain  a 

•  Phil  Trans.,  1804. 
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icmubable  nnifomu^  ct  t«mperatiu«  from  century  to  centnrj.  A 
like  tuufixiiiity  is  alio  penbteot  in  Ha  lutare  of  the  earthy,  metaUic, 
wd  gMeoos  rabaUnoM  with  which  they  an  impreguated.  It  i&  woU 
Moei^ned  that  wpnsffy  whether  hot  or  cold,  choi^d  with  cutMBic 
acid,  sad  eepecaHj  with  hydttdooric  acid,  itiiirh  is  often  present  in 
amall  quantities,  are  poweifhl  oanaes  of  deconipo»itiou  and  eheuiical 
reaction  in  rocks  tfarongh  which  they  perc<dat«. 

Hie  changes  wluch  Daabrfa  haa  ihown  to  imve  l>e«Q  produced  by 
the  alkaliae  waten  of  Flombidree  in  the  Vt'sges,  are  more  especinllT 
instmctive.*  Thsw  waten  hare  a  heat  oi  ICO''  F^  or  an  exceed  of 
IW  above  the  avenge  tempoatan  of  (^dinarj-  springs  in  that  district. 
Htey  wen  conveyed  by  the  BtHUiU  to  baths  tbriiugb  long  condiut» 
or  aqoedacta.  llie  fbondatiotis  <tf  Mine  ot  their  norka  consisted  of  a 
bed  of  concrete  made  of  hme,  feagments  of  brick,  and  saodtftuiie. 
Through  this  and  other  maaoniy  the  hot  waters  have  bcea  porcoLttii^ 
for  centuries,  and  hitre  ffWa  riw  to  Tsriooa  zculitea — upophyllite  sad 
chabaaite  among  otben;  alao  to  oalcareooa  Fjiar,  arragonitc,  and  floor 
qtar,  together  with  ulicsoiu  minerala,  anoh  as  opal — all  found  in  the 
interquHsee  of  the  bricks  and  mortar,  or  contititutiug  purl  of  their 
reairaiiged  materiab.  Hie  quantity  of  heat  brought  into  action  in 
ttiis  instance  in  the  oonrae  of  SOOO  yean  has,  no  doubt,  been  enoniioua, 
but  the  intennty  of  it  developed  at  any  (Mie  muineut  haa  been  alvnys 
inconaidersble. 

From  these  bets  and  frwn  the  experiments  and  obsDrvatinna  of 
S^narmont,  Daobr^e,  Delease,  Scheerer,  Sorby,  Sterry,  Hunt,  and  othos, 
we  are  led  to  infer  that  when  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  there  are  laige 
volumes  of  molten  matter,  containing  heated  water  and  varioos  acids 
under  enormous  pressure,  these  subterranean  fluid  masses  will  gradnally 
part  with  their  heat  by  the  escape  of  steam  and  various  gases  throagb 
fissures,  producing  hot  springs ;  or  by  the  passage  of  the  same  throi^ 
the  pores  of  the  overlying  and  injected  rocks.  Evcd  the  most  compact 
rocks  may  be  regarded,  before  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  air  and 
dried,  in  the  light  of  sponges  filled  with  water.  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Henry,  water,  under  an  hydrostAtlc  pressure  of  96  feet, 
will  absorb  three  times  as  much  carbonic  acid  gas  as  it  can  under  the 
ordinary  pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  There  are  other  gases,  as  welt 
as  the  carbonic  acid,  which  water  absorbs,  and  more  rapidly  in  pR>> 
portion  to  the  amount  of  pressure.  Although  the  gaseous  matter  first 
absorbed  would  soon  be  condensed,  and  part  with  its  heat,  yet  the 
continual  arrival  of  fresh  supplies  from  below  might,  in  the  course  of 
ages,  cause  the  temperature  of  the  water,  and  with  it  that  of  the  con- 
toning  rock,  to  be  materially  raised,  the  water  acta  not  only  as  a  vehicle 
of  heat,  but  also  by  its  affinity  for  various  silicates,  which,  when  some 
of  the  materials  of  the  invaded  rocks  are  decomposed,  form  quarts, 
felspar,  mica,  and  other  minerals.     As  for  quartz,  it  can  be  produced 

■  Daubrie,  Sur  le  lytamoipbisme ;  Puis,  ISSO. 
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under  the  influence  of  heat  by  water  holding  alkaline  silicates  in  solution, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Plombi^res  springs,  without  any  chemical  reaction. 
The  quantity  of  water  required,  according  to  Daubr^e,  to  produce  great 
transformations  in  the  mineral  structure  of  rocks,  is  very  small  As  to 
the  heat  required,  silicates  may  be  produced  in  the  moist  way  at  about 
incipient  red  heat,  whereas  to  form  the  same  in  the  dry  way  would 
require  a  much  higher  temperature. 

M.  Fournet,  in  his  description  of  the  metalliferous  gneiss  near  Cler- 
mont, in  Auvergne,  states  that  all  the  minute  fissures  of  the  rock  are 
quite  saturated  with  free  carbonic  acid  gas ;  which  gas  rises  plentifully 
from  the  soil  there  and  in  many  parts  of  the  surrounding  country. 
The  various  elements  of  the  gneiss,  with  the  exception  of  the  quartz, 
are  all  softened ;  and  new  combinations  of  the  acid  with  lime,  iron, 
and  manganese  are  continually  in  progress.* 

Another  illustration  of  the  power  of  subterranean  gases  is  afforded 
by  the  Stufas  of  St.  Calogero,  situated  in  the  largest  of  the  Lipari 
Islands.  Here,  according  to  the  description  published  by  Hoffmann, 
horizontal  strata  of  tuff,  extending  for  four  miles  along  the  coast,  and 
forming  cliffs  more  than  200  feet  high,  have  been  discolored  in  various 
places,  and  strangely  altered  by  the  "all-penetrating  vapors."  Dark 
clays  have  become  yellow,  or  often  snow-white;  or  have  assumed  a 
chequered  or  brecciated  appearance,  being  crossed  with  ferruginous  red 
stripes.  In  some  places  the  fumeroles  have  been  found  by  analysis  to 
consist  partly  of  sublimations  of  oxide  of  iron ;  but  it  also  appears  that 
veins  of  chalcedony  and  opal,  and  others  of  fibrous  gypsum,  have 
resulted  from  these  volcanic  exhalations.f 

The  reader  may  also  refer  to  M.  Virlet's  account  of  the  corrosion 
of  hard,  flinty,  and  jaspideous  rocks  near  Corinth  by  the  prolonged 
agency  of  subterranean  gases ;  J  and  to  Dr.  Daubeny's  description  of 
the  decomposition  of  trachytic  rocks  in  the  Solfatara,  near  Naples,  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  muriatic  acid  gases.§ 

Although  in  all  these  instances  we  can  only  study  the  phenomena 
as  exhibited  at  the  surface,  it  is  clear  that  the  gaseous  fluids  must  have 
made  their  way  through  the  whole  thickness  of  porous  or  fissured 
rock,  which  intervene  between  the  subterranean  reservoirs  of  gas  and 
the  external  air.  The  extent,  therefore,  of  the  earth's  crust  which  the 
vapors  have  permeated  and  are  now  permeating  may  be  thousands  of 
fathoms  in  thickness,  and  their  heating  and  modifying  influence  may 
be  spread  throughout  the  whole  of  this  solid  mass. 

We  learn  from  Professor  Bischoff  that  the  steam  of  a  hot  spring  at 
Aix-la-ChapcUe,  although  its  temperature  is  only  from  133®  to  167®  R, 
has  converted  the  surface  of  some  blocks  of  black  marble  into  a 


•  See  "  Principles,"  Index,  *'  Carbonated  Springs,"  Ac. 

•f  Hofl[h)ann*8  Liparischen  Inseln,  p.  88.     Leipzig,  1882. 

X  See  Princ.  of  Geol. ;  and  Bulletin  de  la  See.  G4ol.  dc  France,  torn,  ii  p.  280. 

§  See  Princ  of  Geol. ;  and  Daubeny^s  Volcanoes,  p.  167. 
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dongliy  masa.  He  coiioei¥«B|  theieforey  that  ateam  in  the  bowak  of 
the  earth  having  a  temperature  equal  or  even  greater  than  the  mdU 
ing  point  of  lava^  and  having  an  elasticity  of  which  even  FSapin^ 
digester  can  give  but  a  fisunt  idea^  may  convert  xocka  into  Uqaid 
matter.* 

The  above  obaervationa  are  calcolated  to  meet  some  of  the  obje&> 
tions  which  have  been  mged  against  the  metamorphic  theory  on  the 
ground  of  the  amall  power  of  rocks  to  conduct  heat;  for  it  la  treD 
known  that  rocks,  when  dry  and  in  the  air,  differ  remazfaibly  Ctom 
metals  in  this  respect  It  has  been  asked  how  the  changea  whieh 
extend  merely  for  a  few  feet  from  the  contact  of  a  dike  ooold  hare 
penetrated  through  moontain  masses  of  crystalline  strata  several  miles 
in  thickness.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  the  plutonic  inflnenoe  of 
the  syenite  of  Norway  has  sometimes  altered  fossililerona  atmta  fer  a 
distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  both  in  the  direction  of  their  dip  and 
of  their  strike.  (See  fig.  757,  p.  IBB.)  This  is  undoubtedly  an  ex- 
treme case ;  but  it  is  natural  to  suj^pose  that  analogous  canaea  m^, 
under  &vorable  circumstances,  afiect  masses  of  greater  volume.  Ihe 
metamorphic  theory  does  not  require  us  to  affirm  that  some  oontign- 
ous  mass  of  granite  has'  been  the  altering  power;  but  merely  that  an 
action,  existing  in  the  interior  of  the  earth  at  an  unknown  dqitt, 
whether  thermal;  hydrothermal,  or  other,  analogous  to  that  exerted 
near  intruding  masses  of  granite,  has,  in  the  course  of  vast  and  in- 
definite periods,  and  when  rising  perhi^  from  a  laige  heated  BuA/otf 
reduced  strata  thousands  of  yards  thick  to  a  state  of  scmifbsion,  so 
that  on  cooling  they  have  become  crystalline,  like  gneiss. 

The  prominent  part  which  water  has  played  in  distributing  the 
heat  of  the  interior  through  mountain  masses  of  incumbent  strata, 
and  in  conveying  various  mineral  elements  in  a  fluid  or  gaseous  state 
into  the  same  masses,  so  as  to  give  rise  in  the  course  of  long  geologi- 
cal periods  to  vast  chemical  changes,  enables  us  to  dispense  with  the 
intense  heat  formerly  thought  necessary  for  the  production  of  the 
metamorphic  rocks.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  length  of  time 
which  must  have  been  consumed  during  the  escape  of  so  much  heat 
from  molten  matter  underlying  the  solid  crust,  at  the  depth  of  many 
miles,  raises  our  conception  of  the  great  original  intensity  of  temper- 
ature required  to  bring  those  subterranean  sheets  of  lava  into  a  liquid 
state.  That  they  are  sometimes  of  vast  horizontal  extent,  even  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  length,  seems  proved  by  facts  observed  during  erup- 
tions in  the  volcanic  region  of  the  Andes. 

The  scorching  heat  radiated  by  lava  in  a  volcanic  crater,  when  it 
is  white  and  glowing  like  the  sun,  prepares  us  to  believe  that  the 
temperature  of  the  same  fluid  thousands  of  fathoms  below,  must  &r 
exceed  any  he^  which  can  ever  be  witnessed  at  the  surfiEU^e.  The 
uniform  composition,  the  absence  of  stratification,  and  the  great  vol- 

*  Jam.  Ed.  New  PbiL  Joum.,  No.  61,  p.  48. 
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nme  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  is  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  Huttonian 
hjrpothcsis  of  the  intense  beat  to  which  this  class  of  rocks  has  owed 
its  origin. 

In  considering,  then,  the  various  data  abready  enumerated,  the 
fonns  of  stratification  and  lamination  in  metamorphic  rocks,  their 
passage  on  the  one  hand  into  the  fossiliferous,  and  on  the  other  into 
the  plutonic  formations,  and  the  conversions  which  can  be  ascer- 
tained to  have  occurred  in  the  vicinity  of  granite,  we  may  conclude 
that  gneiss  and  mica-schist  may  bo  nothing  more  than  altered  mica- 
ceous and  argillaceous  sandstones,  that  granular  quartz  may  have  been 
derived  from  siliceous  sandstone,  and  compact  quartz  from  the  same 
materials.  Clay-slate  may  be  altered  shale,  and  granular  marble  may 
have  originated  in  the  form  of  ordinary  limestone,  replete  with  shells 
and  corals,  which  have  since  been  obliterated ;  and,  lastly,  calcareous 
sands  and  marls  may  have  been  changed  into  impure  crystalline  lime- 
stones. 

"Hornblende-schist,"  says  Dr.  MacCulloch,  "may  at  first  have 
been  mere  clay ;  for  clay  or  shale  is  found  altered  by  trap  into  Lydian 
stone,  a  substance  diflfering  from  hornblende-schist  almost  solely  in 
compactness  and  uniformity  of  texture."  *  "  In  Shetland,"  remarks 
the  same  author,  "  ai^illaceous-schist  (or  clay-slate),  when  in  contact 
with  granite,  is  sometimes  converted  into  hornblende-schist,  the  schist 
becoming  first  siliceous,  and  ultimately,  at  the  contact,  hornblende- 
schist"  t 

The  anthracite  and  plumbago  associated  with  hypogene  rocks  may 
have  been  coal ;  for  not  only  is  coal  converted  into  anthracite  in  the 
vicinity  of  some  trap  dikes,  but  we  have  seen  that  a  like  change  has 
taken  place  generally  even  far  from  the  contact  of  igneous  rocks,  in 
the  disturbed  region  of  the  Appalachians.^  At  Worcester,  in  the 
State  of  Massachusetts,  45  miles  due  west  of  Boston,  a  bed  of  plum- 
bago and  impure  anthracite  occurs,  interstratified  with  mica-schist. 
It  is  about  2  feet  in  thickness,  and  has  been  made  use  of  both  as  fuel 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  lead  pencils.  At  the  distance  of  30  miles 
from  the  plumbago,  there  occurs,  on  the  borders  of  {Ihode  Island,  an 
impure  anthracite  in  slates  containing  impressions  of  coal-plants  of 
the  genera  Pecopteris,  Neuropierisy  Calamites,  <fec.  This  anthracite  is 
intermediate  in  character  between  that  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  plum- 
bago of  Worcester,  in  which  last  the  gaseous  or  volatile  matter 
(hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen)  is  to  the  carbon  only  in  the  pro- 
portion of  3  per  cent.  After  traversing  the  country  in  various  direc- 
tions, I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  carboniferous  shales  or  slates 
with  anthracite  and  plants,  which  in  Rhode  Island  often  pass  into 
mica-schist,  have  at  Worcester  assumed  a  perfectly  crystalline  and 


•  Syst  of  GcoL,  vol.  i.  p.  210. 

t  Ibid.,  p.  211. 

X  See  aboTe,  pp.  497,  608. 
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metHnofpliic  texture ;  the  anUimoite  having  been  nearly  transntatod 
into  that  state  of  pure  carboo  nbich  b  called  plumbago  or  ^^aphite.* 
It  haa  been  rumarkcJ  bj  M.  Delc^^^e  that  the  miDerale  developeid  in 
hypo^^eoe  Sme^tone  raiy  according  to  the  degree  of  metamorpfasim 
which  the  rock  haa  undergone,  Thas,  for  eiample,  where  the  slmc- 
tnre  ia  hot  ali^tl y  crj'stalline,  t^c,  chlorite,  scrpcDtioc,  oudidusite,  and 
kjanhe  are  cojunumly  pKseat;  where  it  is  more  highlj^  cirstallizet^ 
gKnet,  hombleade,  wallAstonitc,  dipyre,  couzeranite,  and  some  athen 
appear;  and,  lastly,  where  the  crfKtaUizatJon  is  cmnplete,  tbere  are 
fmmd,  in  addition  to  many  of  the  above  mineraU,  felspar,  especially 
AoM  kindi  which  arc  richest  in  alkali,  together  witii  mica.  Hie 
oame  author  observes  that,  aa  calcareous  deports  usually  contain  eone 
s  d^,  so  we  may  naturally  expect  to  meet  with  tdlicHies  of 
s  in  cryslailine  limestone ;  sach  atlicates,  acoordingly,  are  tn- 
qoent^  and  oecmionaJly  eves  pure  alumina  crystaUized  in  the  form  of 


Hr.  Dana  has  augi^egted  that  the  phosphoric  acid  of  phosphate  of 
lime,  and  the  fluor  of  fluoiMtpar,  bo  often  met  with  in  crystalUno  lime- 
atonea,  may  hnc  been  derived  from  the  remains  of  molEusca  and  other 
aninub;  abo  that  graphite  (which  is  pure  carbon  in  a  cr^-atalUuc 
form,  with  or  viithout  admixture  of  alumina,  lime,  or  iron)  may 
hare  been  derived  from  vegetable  remuDS  Imbedded  in  the  on^ual 
matiix. 

^e  total  abeence  of  any  trace  of  fossils  bas  inclined  mniir  gvoloeuts 
to  attribute  the  origin  of  the  cryatalline  strata  to  a  period  antecedent 
to  the  existence  of  organic  beings.  Admitting,  they  say,  the  oblitoa- 
tion,  in  some  cases,  of  fossils  by  plutonic  aetion,  ne  might  still  expect 
that  traces  of  them  would  oftener  occur  in  certain  ancient  aystems  of 
slate,  in  which,  as  in  Cumberland,  some  conglomerates  occur.  Bat  in 
ui^ng  this  aigument,  it  seems  to  have  been  foigotten  that  tbere  are 
stratified  formations  of  enormous  thickness,  and  of  varioos  ages,  and 
some  of  them  very  modem,  all  formed  after  the  earth  had  become  the 
abode  of  living  creatures,  which  are,  nevertheless,  in  cert^n  districfav 
entirely  destitnte  of  all  vestiges  of  organic  bodies.  In  some,  the 
traces  of  fossils  may  have  been  effaced  by  water  and  acids,  at  many 
successive  periods ;  and  it  b  clear,  that  the  older  the  stratam,  the 
greater  is  the  chance  of  its  being  nonfossUiferous,  even  if  it  has  escaped 
all  metamorphic  action. 

It  has  been  also  objected  to  the  metamorphic  theory,  that  tbo 
chemical  composition  of  the  secondary  strata  differs  essentially  from 
that  of  the  crystalline  schists,  into  which  they  arc  supposed  to  be  c<m- 
vertibie-I  The  "  primary  "  schists,  it  is  s^d,  usually  contain  a  coouder- 
able  proportion  of  potash,  or  of  soda,  which  the  secondary  claya, 

*  See  Lyell,  Qiurt.  Oeol.  Joura.,  vol  L  p.  199. 

t  Delesai!,  Bulletin  Soo.  Gio\.  France,  2e  sine,  torn,  ix  p.  128,  1851. 

i  Dr.  Boase,  Primarj  Oeologj,  p.  819. 
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shales,  and  slates  do  not,  these  last  being  the  result  of  the  decomposi- 
tion of  felspathic  rocks,  from  which  the  alkaline  matter  has  been  ab- 
stracted during  the  process  of  decomposition.  But  this  reasoning 
proceeds  on  insufficient  and  apparently  mistaken  data;  for  a  large 
portion  of  what  is  usually  called  clay,  marl,  shale,  and  slate,  does  actu- 
ally contain  a  certain,  and  often  a  considerable  proportion  of  alkali ; 
so  that  it  is  difficult,  in  many  countries,  to  obtain  clay  or  shale  suf- 
ficiently free  from  alkaline  ingredients  to  allow  of  their  being  burnt 
into  bricks  or  used  for  pottery. 

Thus  the  argillaceous  shales  and  slates  of  the  Old  Red  sandstone, 
in  Forfarshire  and  other  parts  of  Scotland,  are  so  much  charged  with 
alkali,  derived  from  triturated  felspar,  that,  instead  of  hardening  when 
exposed  to  fire,  they  sometimes  melt  into  a  glass.  They  contain  no 
lime,  but  appear  to  consist  of  extremely  minute  grains  of  the  various 
ingredients  of  granite,  which  are  distinctly  visible  in  the  coarser- 
grained  varieties,  and  in  almost  all  the  interposed  sandstones.  These 
laminated  clays  and  shales  might  certainly,  if  crystallized,  resemble  in 
composition  many  of  the  primary  strata. 

There  is  also  potash  in  fossil  vegetable  remains,  and  soda  in  the 
salts  by  which  strata  are  sometimes  so  largely  impregnated,  as  in 
Patagonia.  But  recent  analysis  may  be  said  to  have  settled  the 
point  at  issue,  by  demonstrating  that  the  carboniferous  strata  in 
England,*  the  Upper  and  Lower  Silurian  in  East  Canada,f  and  the 
clay-slates  (of  Cambrian  or  Laurentian  date  ?)  in  Norway ,J  all  contain 
as  much  alkali  as  is  generally  present  in  metamorphic  rocks. 

Another  objection  has  been  derived  from  the  alternation  of  highly 
crystalline  strata  with  others  having  a  less  crystalline  texture.  The 
heat,  it  is  said,  in  its  ascent  from  below  must  have  traversed  the  less 
altered  schists  before  it  reached  a  higher  and  more  crystalline  bed. 
In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  obser>'ed,  that  if  a  number  of  strata 
differing  greatly  in  composition  from  each  other  be  subjected  to 
equal  quantities  of  heat,  or  hydrothermal  action,  there  is  every 
probability  that  some  will  be  much  more  fusible  or  soluble  than 
others.  Some,  for  example,  will  contain  soda,  potash,  lime,  or  some 
other  ingredient  capable  of  acting  as  a  flux  or  solvent ;  while  others 
may  be  destitute  of  the  same  elements,  and  so  refractory  as  to  be 
very  slightly  affected  by  the  same  causes.  Nor  should  it  be  forgot- 
ten that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  less  crystalline  rocks  do  really  occur  in 
the  upper,  and  the  more  crystalline  in  the  lower  part  of  each  meta- 
morphic series. 

Moreover,  metamorphism  must  often  begin  to  exert  its  force  long 
after  the  strata  have  assumed  a  vertical  position,  and  it  may  then  act 
locally  or  within  limited  areas,  and  will  be  as  likely  to  affect  the 


•  H.  Taylor,  Edin.  New  PhiL  Joum.,  vol.  1.,  1851,  p.  140. 

f  Hunt,  Phil  Mag.,  4th  ser.,  vol.  vil  p.  287. 

t  Kyersly,  Norsk,  Mag.  for  Naturvidenp.,  vol.  viil.  p.  1Y2. 
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newer  as  the  older  beds.  As  an  illnstration  of  ?ucL  partial  ( 
aion  into  gneias  of  portions  of  a  higlily  mclined  set  of  beda,  I  may 
cit«  Sir  R.  Murebiaon's  memoir  on  the  structure  of  the  Alps.  Slatos 
proTincially  termed  "  flyscb  "  (see  above,  p.  307),  overlying  the  nnm- 
mulitic  limestone  of  Eocene  date,  and  comprising  eome  arenaceoua 
and  some  calcareous  layers,  are  seen  to  alternate  aercral  times  yiilh 
bands  of  granitoid  rock,  answering  in  character  to  gneiss.*  In  thia 
case  heat,  vapor,  or  water  at  a  high  temperature  may  have  travenod 
the  more  permeable  beds,  and  altered  Ihem  so  Car  as  to  admit  of  an 
internal  movement  and  rearrangement  of  the  molecnles,  vthile  the 
adjoining  strata  did  ttot  give  passage  to  the  same  heated  gaaea  or 
water,  or,  if  so,  remained  uuchanged  because  they  were  composed  of 
less  fusible  or  decomposable  materials,  'What«Ter  hypothesis  we 
adopt,  the  phenomena  establish  beyond  a  doubt  the  possibility  of  the 
ilevelopmoiit  >>f  the  raetaniorphic  stmcturo  in  n  tertiary  depont  in 
plines  parallel  to  tboae  of  stoailtcation. 

WbfltUr  wA  panBAni  Jw'Ae«lh  or  ttie  taavftioit  in  gjiiiii. 
mioa-echist,  and  other  ferinatiiMM  ><rf  the  hubb  bmoly,  ii  m  ^BMtiHl 
whioh  I  iludl  ttinrmr  it  lenstik  in  Uw  next  ohuitePi 


CHAPTEK  XXXVI 
UBTAHOapBio  ROCKS,  eontimi£d. 


DeOnitioD  of  joints,  slat;  cleavage,  and  foliation — Supposed  causes  of  tlicae  stnio- 
tures — HechaniCHl  theorj  of  cleavage — Condensatioii  nnd  elongatioa  of  alate 
rocks  by  lateral  prcsaure — Supposed  combiDation  of  crjatalline  and  mechanicd 
forces — Lamination  of  eome  Tolcaaic  rocks  due  to  motion — Wbetber  the  Kdit- 
tlQo  of  the  cryaUlline  schists  be  usually  parallel  with  the  original  planes  of  stnlL 
flcatiou — Eiamples  in  Norway  and  Scotland — Foliation  in  bamogeDcooa  ro^g 
may  coincide  with  planes  of  cleavage,  and  in  uncleaved  rocks  with  those  of 
atiatificalion— Causes  of  insularity  in  the  planes  of  foliation. 

We  have  already  seen  that  chemical  forces  of  great  intensity  have 
freqnently  acted  upon  sedimentary  and  fossiliferous  strata  long  sabse- 
quently  to  their  consolidation,  and  ive  may  next  inquire  whether  ihe 
component  minerals  of  the  altered  rocks  usually  arrange  tliemselvea  in 
planes  parallel  to  the  original  planes  of  stratification,  or  whether, 
alter  crystallization,  they  more  commonly  take  up  a  different  position. 

In  order  to  estimate  fairly  the  merits  of  this  question,  we  moat 
first  define  what  is  meant  by  the  terms  cleavage  and  foliation.     There 

•  GeoL  Quart  Joum.,  vol  v.  p.  311,  IMS. 
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are  four  distinct  forms  of  stracture  exhibited  in  rocks,  namely,  strati- 
fication, joints,  slaty  cleavage,  and  foliation  ;  and  all  these  must  have 
different  names,  even  though  there  be  cases  where  it  is  impossible, 
after  carefully  studying  the  appearances,  to  decide  upon  the  class  to 
which  they  belong. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  whose  essay  "  On  the  Structure  of  large  Min- 
eral Masses  "  first  cleared  the  way  towards  a  better  understanding  of 
this  difficult  subject,  observes,  that  joints  are  distinguishable  from 
lines  of  slaty  cleavage  in  this,  that  the  rock  intervening  between  two 
joints  has  no  tendency  to  cleave  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  planes 
of  the  joints,  whereas  a  rock  is  capable  of  indefinite  subdivision  in 
the  direction  of  its  slaty  cleavage.  In  cases  where  the  strata  are 
curved,  the  planes  of  cleavage  are  still  perfectly  parallel.  This  has 
been  observed  in  the  slate  rocks  of  part  of  Wales  (see  ^g,  758), 
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Parallel  planes  of  cleavage  Interaecting  emred  strata.    (Sedgwick.) 

which  consist  of  a  hard  greenish  slate.  The  true  bedding  is  there 
indicated  by  a  number  of  parallel  stripes,  some  of  a  lighter  and  some 
of  a  darker  color  than  the  general  mass.  Such  stripes  are  found  to 
be  parallel  to  the  true  planes  of  stratification,  wherever  these  are 
manifested  by  ripple-mark,  or  by  beds  containing  peculiar  organic 
remains.  Some  of  the  contorted  strata  are  of  a  coarse  mechanical 
structure,  alternating  with  fine-grained  crystalline  chloritic  slates,  in 
which  case  the  same  slaty  cleavage  extends  through  the  coarser  and 
finer  beds,  though  it  is  brought  out  in  greater  perfection  in  propor^ 
tion  as  the  materials  of  the  rock  are  fine  and  homogeneous.  It  is 
only  when  these  are  very  coarse  that  the  cleavage  planes  entirely  van- 
ish. These  planes  are  usually  inclined  at  a  very  considerable  angle  to 
the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  the  Welsh  hills,  for  example,  the  average 
angle  is  as  much  as  from  30^  to  40°.  Sometimes  the  cleavage  planes 
dip  towards  the  same  point  of  the  compass  as  those  of  stratification, 
but  more  frequently  to  opposite  points.  It  may  be  stated  as  a  gen- 
eral rule,  that  when  beds  of  coarser  materials  alternate  with  those 
composed  of  finer  particles,  the  slaty  cleavage  is  either  entirely  con- 
fined to  the  fine-grained  rock,  or  is  very  imperfectly  exhibited  in  that 
of  coarser  texture.  This  rule  holds,  whether  the  cleavage  is  parallel 
to  the  planes  of  stratification  or  not.* 

In  regard  to  joints,  they  are  natural  fissures  which  often  traverse 
rocks  in  straight  and  well-determined  linos.     They  afibrd  to  the 

*  Geo!.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol.  iii.  p.  461. 
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qnaiTTmaii,  aa  Sir  B.  Ifnichuon  obaerrtfl,  wben  apNtkiiig  of  die  pW 
nomena,  u  exhibited  in  BhropaUn  and  the  ndgfaboring  coiiirtiM^ 
the  greatest  aid  in  tlie  extraction  of  blocka  of  atone ;  and,  if  s  anffleient 
nomber  ^om  each  other,  the  whole  maaa  of  rock  ia  split  into  eymmet- 
rical  blocks.  The  &ces  of  the  joints  are  for  the  iDost  part  amootlur 
and  more  r^nlar  than  the  snr&ces  of  tme  strata.  The  joints  an 
Btru^trcat  chinks,  often  sligfatfy  open,  oflnn  paanng,  not  on^  tbron^ 
la^en  of  saccesrive  d^toution,  bat  alao  throngfa  balls  of  limeattnie  or 
oth«T  matter  which  hare  been  formed  by  concretionary  action,  ainee  - 
the  original  sccnmnlstion  of  the  strata,  finch  joints,  therefore,  mrnt 
often  hare  reanlted  from  one  of  the  bat  changes  loperindnced  np<nt 
sedimentary  deposits.* 

In  the  annexed  diagram  (%  769),  the  flat  SQi&cea  of  rock  A,  b,  c^ 


represent  exposed  faces  of  joints,  to  which  the  walla  of  other  joints, 
J  J,  are  parallel,  s  9  are  the  Hoes  of  stratification  ;  d  n  are  lines  of 
elaty  cleavage,  which  intersect  the  rock  at  a  considerable  angle  to  the 
plancB  of  stratification. 

In  the  Swiss  and  Savoy  Alps,  as  Mr.  Bakewell  has  remarked,  enor- 
mous tnassee  of  limestone  arc  cut  through  so  regularly  by  nearly  ver- 
tical partings,  and  these  joints  are  often  so  much  more  conspicuous 
than  the  scams  of  stratification,  that  an  inexperienced  observer  wiD 
almost  ineritably  confound  them,  and  suppose  the  strata  to  be  perpen- 
dicular in  places  where  in  fact  they  are  almost  lioriiontal.f 

Now  such  joints  are  supposed  to  be  analogous  to  the  partings 
which  separate  volcanic  and  plutonic  rocks  into  cnboidsl  and  pris- 
matic masses.  On  a  small  sc^e  we  see  clay  and  starch  when  dry 
split  into  eiinilar  shapes;  this  is  often  caused  by  simple  contraction, 
whether  the  shrinking  be  duo  to  the  evaporation  of  water,  or  to  a 
change  of  temperature.  It  is  well  known  that  many  sandstones  and 
other  rocks  expand  by  the  application  of  moderate  degrees  of  heat, 
and  then  contract  i^m  on  cooling;  and  there  can  be  no  donbt  that 

■  Slurian  System,  p.  24S.  t  latrodoction  to  Oeologr,  chap.  Iv. 
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large  portions  of  the  earth's  crust  have,  in  the  course  of  past  ages,  been 
subjected  again  and  again  to  very  diflferent  degrees  of  heat  and  cold. 
These  alternations  of  temperature  have  probably  contributed  largely 
to  the  production  of  joints  in  rocks. 

In  some  countries,  as  in  Saxony,  where  masses  of  basalt  rest  on 
sandstone,  the  aqueous  rock  has  for  the  distance  of  several  feet  from 
the  point  of  junction  assumed  a  columnar  structure  similar  to  that  of 
the  trap.  In  like  manner  some  hearthstones,  after  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  a  furnace  without  being  melted,  have  become  prismatic. 
Certain  crystals  also  acquire  by  the  appUcation  of  heat  a  new  internal 
arrangement,  so  as  to  break  in  a  new  direction,  their  external  form 
remaining  unaltered. 

Professor  Sedgwick,  speaking  of  the  planes  of  slaty  cleavage,  where 
they  are  decidedly  distinct  from  those  of  sedimentary  deposition, 
declared,  in  the  essay  before  alluded  to,  his  opinion  that  no  retreat  of 
parts,  no  contraction  in  the  dimensions  of  rocks  in  passing  to  a  solid 
state,  can  account  for  the  phenomenon.  He  accordingly  referred  it 
to  crystalline  or  polar  forces  acting  simultaneously,  and  somewhat 
uniformly,  in  given  directions,  on  lai^e  masses  having  a  homogeneous 
composition. 

Sir  John  Herschel,  in  allusion  to  slaty  cleavage,  has  suggested, 
^'  that  if  rocks  have  been  so  heated  as  to  allow  a  commencement  of 
crystallization — that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  been  heated  to  a  point  at 
which  the  particles  can  begin  to  move  amongst  themselves,  or  at  least 
on  their  own  axes,  some  general  law  must  then  determine  the  position 
in  which  these  particles  will  rest  on  cooling.  Probably  that  position 
will  have  some  relation  to  the  direction  in  which  the  heat  escapes. 
Now,  when  all,  or  a  majority  of  particles  of  the  same  nature  have  a 
general  tendency  to  one  position,  that  must  of  course  determine  a 
cleavage-plane.  Thus  we  see  the  infinitesimal  crystals  of  fresh  pre- 
cipitated sulphate  of  barytes,  and  some  other  such  bodies,  arrange 
themselves  alike  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  float ;  so  as,  when  stirred, 
all  to  glance  with  one  light,  and  give  the  appearance  of  silky  filaments. 
Some  sorts  of  soap,  in  which  insoluble  margarates  *  exist,  exhibit  the 
same  phenomenon  when  mixed  with  water ;  and  what  occurs  in  our 
experiments  on  a  minute  scale  may  occur  in  nature  on  a  great  one."  f 

Professor  Phillips  has  remarked  that  in  some  slaty  rocks  the  form 
of  the  outline  of  fossil  shells  and  trilobites  has  been  much  changed  by 
distortion,  which  has  taken  place  in  a  longitudinal,  transvei'se,  or 
oblique  direction.  This  change,  he  adds,  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
a  "  creeping  movement "  of  the  particles  of  the  rock  along  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  its  direction  being  always  uniform  over  the  same  tract 
of  country,  and  its  amount  in  space  being  sometimes  measurable,  and 

*  Margaric  acid  is  an  oleaginous  acid,  formed  from  different  animal  and  vegeta^ 
ble  fatty  substances.  A  margarate  is  a  compound  of  this  acid  with  soda,  potash, 
or  some  other  base,  and  is  so  named  from  its  pearly  lustre. 

f  Letter  to  the  author,  dated  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Feb.  20,  1886. 
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being  aa  much  as  a  qnarter  or  even  half  an  inch.  Tlie  barf  sheila  are 
not  affected,  but  only  those  which  are  thin.*  Mr.  D.  8harpe,  follow- 
ing up  the  samo  line  of  inquiry,  came  to  tho  condusioD  that  the 
present  diHtortcJ  forms  of  the  ahclls  in  certain  British  state  rocks  may 
be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  rocks  in  which  they  are  im- 
bedded have  undergone  compreBsion  in  a  direction  peipcadicular  to 
tho  plaocs  of  cleavage,  and  a  corresponding  expansion  in  the  direction 
of  the  dip  of  the  cleavagcf 
f'8-  TM.  Subsequently  (1853)   Mr.   Sorby 

demonstrated  the  great  exteot  to 
which  this  mechanical  theoiy  is 
applicable  to  the  slate  rocks  of 
North  Wales  and  Devonshire,!  dis- 
tricts where  the  amount  of  change 
in  dimensions  can  be  1este<]  and 
measured  by  comparing  the  differ- 
ent effects  exerted  by  lateral  pre»- 
Hure  on  alternating  beds  of  liner  and 
coarser  materials.  Thos,  for  exam- 
ple, in  tho  accompanying  figure  (fig. 
760)  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sandy 
bed  d/,  which  has  offered  greater 
resistance,  has  been  sharply  con- 
torted, while  the  fini^gifiined  strata, 
a,  b,  c,  have  remained  comparatively 
unbent  The  points  d  and  /  in  the 
3lratnm  df  must  have  been  origi- 
nally four  times  as  far  apart  as  they 
are  now.  They  have  been  forced 
so  much  nearer  to  each  other,  partly 
by  Iicnding  and  partly  by  becoming 
el.'ii^jMti'd  in  the  Jiiwtioii  of  what 
may  be  calicd  the  longer  axes  of 
their  contortions,  and  laatly,  to  a 
certain  small  amount,  by  coodenaa- 
tion.  The  chief  result  has  obvioosly 
a,f.  Ftno-gr»Lned  Il(lc^  tbo  ttttuil--  been  due  to  the  bendinp:    bnt,  in 

[Ml  botng  rtowD  pirtlj  by  llghtw,  or  j       -     ,  .-         -.       .,    r         . 

fkcrioiors,iuid  pirtiybrdiffonait  de-    proof  of  clongatioa,  it  Will  fae  ob- 

leBMsiniiioBTsin.^     _      _      served  that  the  thickness  of  the  bed 

df  is  now  about  four  times  greater 

in   those  parts   lying  in  the  main 

direction  of  the  flexures  than  in  a  plane  perpendicnlar  to  them  ;  and 


(DimwD  by  n.  C  Sortj.) 


er-gnlned  ll)[ht-»lored  u 


the  a 


c  bed  exhibits  cleavage-planes  In  the  direction  of  the 


•  Report,  BriL  Assoc,  Cork,  18*3,  Sect  p.  60. 
t  Quart  QeoL  Jounu,  toL  iiL  p.  87,  1841. 

i  On  tbe  Origin  of  Slatf  ClMiiige,  by  H.  C.  Sorb;,  Edinb.  Sew  FMl.  J 
1868,  vol.  \v.  p.  1S7. 
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movement,  although  they  are  much  fewer  than  in  the  slaty  strata 
above  and  below. 

Above  the  sandy  bed  df^  the  stratum  c  is  somewhat  disturbed,  while 
the  next  bed  h  is  much  less  so,  and  a  not  at  all ;  yet  all  these  beds  c,  6, 
and  a,  must  have  undergone  an  equal  amount  of  pressure  with  d^  the 
points  a  and  ^  having  approximated  as  much  towards  each  other  as  have 
d  and/.  The  same  phenomena  are  also  repeated  in  the  beds  below  d^ 
and  might  have  been  shown,  had  the  section  been  extended  downwards. 
Hence  it  appears  that  the  finer  beds  have  been  squeezed  into  a  fourth  of 
the  space  they  previously  occupied,  partly  by  condensation,  or  the  closer 
packing  of  their  ultimate  particles  (which  has  given  rise  to  the  great 
specific  gravity  of  such  slates),  and  partly  by  elongation  in  the  line  of 
the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  of  which  the  general  direction  is  perpendicular 
to  that  of  the  pressure.  "  These  and  numerous  other  cases  in  North 
Devon  are  analogous,"  says  Mr.  Sorby,  "to  what  would  occur  if  a 
strip  of  paper  were  included  in  a  mass  of  some  soft  plastic  material 
which  would  readily  change  its  dimensions.  If  the  whole  were  then 
compressed  in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  strip  of  paper,  it 
would  be  bent  and  puckered  up  into  contortions,  whilst  the  plastic 
material  would  readily  change  its  dimensions  without  undergoing  such 
contortions ;  and  the  difference  in  distance  of  the  ends  of  the  paper, 
as  measured  in  a  direct  line  or  along  it,  would  indicate  the  change  in 
the  dimensions  of  the  plastic  material." 

The  student  will  readily  conceive  that,  when  the  shape  of  a  fossil 
or  of  a  crystal  of  some  mineral,  or  of  a  spheroidal  concretion,  has 
been  altered  by  lateral  pressure,  the  new  forms  which  they  assume 
respectively  will  vary  according  to  whether  they  have  yielded  in  one 
or  more  directions.  They  may  have  been  drawn  out  solely  in  the 
direction  of  the  dip  of  the  cleavage,  or  they  may  have  yielded  in  a 
plane  perpendicular  to  that  dip,  or  they  may  have  undergone  both 
these  movements.  By  microscopic  examination  of  minute  crystals, 
and  by  other  observations  too  minute  to  be  detailed  here,  Mr.  Sorby 
comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  absolute  condensation  of  the  slate 
rocks  amounts  upon  an  average  to  about  one-half  their  original  vol- 
ume. This  must  have  resulted  chiefly  from  the  forcing  of  the  particles 
more  closely  together,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  spaces  left  between  them, 
when  they  only  touched  each  other.  The  rest  of  the  change  has  been 
due  to  elongation  which  has  produced  slaty  cleavage. 

Most  of  the  scales  of  mica  occurring  in  certain  slates  examined  by 
Mr.  Sorby  lie  in  the  plane  of  cleavas^e ;  whereas  in  a  similar  rock  not 
exhibiting  cleavage  they  lie  with  their  longer  axes  in  all  directions. 
May  not  their  position  in  the  slates  have  been  determined  by  the 
movement  of  elongation  before  alluded  to  ?  To  illustrate  this  theory 
some  scales  of  oxide  of  iron  were  mixed  with  soft  pipe-clay  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  inclined  in  all  directions.  The  dimensions  of  the 
mass  were  then  changed  artificially  to  a  similar  extent  to  what  has 
occurred  in  slate  rocks,  and  the  pipe-clay  was  then  dried  and  baked. 
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When  it  wa;*  afterwards  robbed  to  a  flat  surface  perpendicular  to  like 
pre^*ure  and  ia  the  line  of  elontration,  or  in  a  plane  corre:^>oikdiig 
to  that  of  the  dip  of  cleavage,  the  particles  were  fonnd  to  hare  be- 
come arrancred  in  the  same  manner  as  in  natural  stateay  and  tlie 
masisi  admitted  of  easj  fractoie  into  thin  flat  pieces  in  the  plane 
alluded  to,  whereas  it  would  not  yield  in  that  perpendicular  to  the 
cleavage.* 

Dr.  Tjmdall,  when  conmienting  in  1S56  on  Mr.  Sorbv's  expcfi- 
menta,  observed  that  pressure  alone  is  sufficient  to  produce  cleamge, 
and  that  the  intervention  of  plates  of  mica  or  scales  of  oxide  of  iroB, 
or  any  other  substances  having  flat  surfaces,  is  quite  nnneceasazr.     Li 
proof  of  thU  he  showed  experimentally  that  a  mass  of  ^^  pore  white 
wax  after  having  been  submitted  to  great  pressure,  exhibited  a  clear- 
age  more  clean  than  that  of  any  slate-rock,  splitting  into  l**^;^^  ^ 
surpassing  tenuity."  f     He  remarks  that  every  mass  of  clay  or  mud 
is  divided  and  subdinded  by  surfaces  among  which  the  cohesion  is 
com[iarative]y  small     On  being  subjected  to  pressme,  sach  minnfrf 
yield  and  spread  out  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  small  nodnks 
become  converted  into  laminae  separated  from  each  other  by*  soziaces 
of  weak  cohesion,  and  the  result  is  that  the  mass  cleaves  at  right 
angles  to  the  line  in  which  the  pressure  is  exerted.     The  experim^its 
of  Mr.  Sorby  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  scales  of  mica  and 
oxide  of  iron  arrange  themselves  in  soft  pipe-clay  under  compression 
have  been  supposed  to  lend  countenance  to  the  opinion  that  the  lami- 
nation of  basalt  and  trachvte,  and  even  of  some  kinds  of  gneLss,  and 
the  iTTiiin  of  certain  trrauite?,  mav  all  have  been  determined  bv  a 
inecliariical  eause^  a  movement  having  taken  place  after  the  develop- 
ment of  cn.stals  in  the  pasty  mass. 

Mr.  Scrope,  in  his  description  of  the  Ponza  Islands,  ascribed  the 
zoned  stnictun?  of  the  llunirarian  perlite  (a  semi-vitreous  trachvte)  to 
its  having  subsided,  in  obedience  to  the  impulse  of  its  own  gravitv, 
down  a  slii^htly  inclined  plane,  while  possessed  of  an  imperfect  fluiditv. 
In  the  Island^  of  Ponza  and  Palmarolo,  the  direction  of  the  zones  is 
more  frerjiumtly  vertical  than  horizontal,  because  the  mass  was  im- 
pelled from  below  upwards."  J  In  like  manner,  Mr.  Damin  attributes 
the  lamination  and  fissile  structure  of  volcanic  rocks  of  the  trachvtic 

■r 

series,  includinijr  some  obsidians  in  Ascension,  Mexico,  and  elsewhere, 
to  their  having  moved  when  liquid  in  the  direction  of  the  lamina. 
The  zones  consist  sometimes  of  layers  of  air-cells  draT^Ti  out  and 
len<^licned  in  the  suj)posed  direction  of  the  moving  mass.  This 
division  into  parallel  zones,  thus  caused  by  the  stretching  of  a  pastv 
mass  as  it  flowed  slowly  onwards,  he  compares  to  the  zoned  or 
ril>boned  structure  of  ice,  which  Professor  James  Forbes  has  endeav- 


*  Sf)H)y,  as  cited  above,  p.  750,  note. 

f  Tyndall,  View  of  the  Cleavage  of  Crystals  and  Slate  Rocks. 

j  Geol.  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  ii.  p.  227. 
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ored  to  explain  by  referring  to  tlie  fisauring  of  a  viscous  body  in 
motion.* 

Whatever  be  the  cause,  the  result,  observes  Darwin,  is  well  worthy 
the  attention  of  geologists ;  for,  in  a  volcanic  rock  of  the  trachytic 
series  in  Ascension,  layers  are  seen  often  of  extreme  tenuity,  even  as 
thin  as  hairs,  and  of  different  colors,  alternating  again  and  again,  some 
of  them  composed  of  crystals  of  quartz  and  diopside  (a  kind  of  augite), 
others  of  black  augitic  specks  with  granules  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
lastly,  others  of  crystalline  felspar.  It  is  supposed  in  this  case  that 
the  crystallizing  force  acted  more  freely  in  the  direction  of  the  planes 
of  cleavage,  produced  when  the  pasty  mass  was  stretched,  whether 
because  confined  vapors  were  enabled  to  spread  themselves  through 
the  minute  fissures,  or  because  the  ultimate  molecules  had  more  free- 
dom of  motion  along  the  planes  of  less  tension,  or  for  some  other  rea- 
sons not  yet  understood. 

After  studying,  in  1836,  the  crystalline  rocks  of  South  America, 
Mr.  Darwin  proposed  the  term  foliatian  for  the  laminae  or  plates  into 
which  gneiss,  mica-schist,  and  other  crystalline  rocks  are  divided. 
Cleavage,  he  observes,  may  be  applied  to  those  divisional  planes  which 
render  a  rock  fissile,  although  it  may  appear  to  the  eye  quite  or  nearly 
homogeneous.  Foliation  may  be  used  for  those  alternating  layers  or 
plates  of  different  mineralogical  nature  of  which  gneiss  and  other 
metamorphic  schists  are  composed.  The  cleavage  planes  of  the  clay- 
slate  in  Terra  del  Puego  and  Chili  preserve  a  uniform  strike  for  hun- 
dreds of  miles  in  regions  where  these  planes  are  quite  distinct  from 
stratification.  In  the  same  country  the  planes  of  foliation  of  the  mica- 
schist  and  gneiss  are  parallel  to  the  cleavage  of  the  clay-slate.  Hence 
we  are  tempted,  at  first  sight,  to  infer  that  some  common  cause  or  pro- 
cess, and  that  cause  not  connected  with  sedimentary  deposition,  has 
impressed  cleavage  on  the  one  set  of  rocks  and  foliation  on  the  other. 
But  such  an  inference  can  only  be  legitimately  drawn  in  those  rare 
cases  where  we  are  able,  by  a  continuous  section,  to  prove  that  not 
only  the  strike,  but  the  dip  of  the  slaty  cleavage  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  the  foliation  on  the  other,  precisely  coincide ;  the  cleavage  at  the 
same  time  not  being  parallel  to  the  stratification  in  the  slate  rock.  In 
some  examples  cited  by  Mr.  Darwin,  in  Terra  del  Fucgo,  the  Chonos 
Islands,  and  La  Plata,  this  uniformity  of  dip  seems  to  have  been 
traced  in  a  manner  as  satisfactory  as  the  nature  of  such  evidence  will 
allow.  But  we  must  be  on  our  guard  against  a  source  of  deception 
which  may  mislead  us  in  this  chain  of  reasoning.  We  are  informed 
that  in  South  America,  as  in  other  countries,  the  strike  of  the  cleav- 
age in  clay-slate  conforms  to  the  axis  of  elevation  of  the  rocks  in  the 
same  districts.  Hence  it  must  follow  that  the  folia  of  gneiss,  mica- 
schist,  limestone,  and  other  crystalline  rocks,  even  if  they  strictly 
coincide  with  the  planes  of  original  stratification,  will  run  in  the  same 

*  Darwin,  Volcanic  Islands,  pp.  69,  70. 
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directioii « the  Btxikt  of  the  daty  dew^je;  for  the  true  etraU  &lws^ 
dq>  at  right  anglee  to  the  uit  of  elention,  and  are  parallel  to  it  in 
Him  itrike.  No  ugnmeid^  Aenfore,  can  he  drawn  in  favor  of  a  com- 
mon origin  from  nmfermitjr  of  tbnke  in  the  elatj  and  foliated  rocks ; 
for  we  reqaire,  in  addition,  omncidenoe  of  dip;  and  soclt  is  the 
variability  of  the  dip  both  of  the  alatea  and  folia  as  to  render  this  kind 
at  proof  very  difflcidt  to  obtain. 

That  the  planee  of  foHltioB  of  the  cryitaJliue  acLtsta  in  Norway 
accord  verj  generally  witlt  thoae  of  ordinal  etrati&catioB  ia  a  con- 
olnubo  long  nnce  e^ranaed  by  Kulhan.*  Numerous  obscrratious 
made  by  Hr.  David  Forbee  in  the  game  conntry  (the  beet  probably 
in  Bttrope  for  etadyiag  such  phenomena  od  a  grand  Ecalc)  coofinn 
B^illuHi'e  opinion.  Itf  Soothmd,  also,  Mr.  D.  Forbes  has  pointed  out 
a  itriking  case  when  tha  foliatioii  ia  identical  with  the  lines  of  strati- 
fication in  rooha  well  aees  near  Crianlorich  on  the  road  to  Tyndmm, 
about  8  miles  from  Inyeramon  in  Perthahirc.  There  is  in  that 
hwality  a  bhie  limeetone  fbliated  by  the  intercalation  of  small  plates 
of  white  mica,  eo  that  tlie  rock  is  often  ecurcely  distinguishable  in 
aqiect  from  gnuet  or  micaHwhiflt.  Tlie  itntification  is  shown  by  the 
Inge  beda  and  colored  banda  of  Umeetone  aB  dippmg,  Uke  the  folia, 
at  an  ang^  of  83  degreea  NJCf 

In  etratified  fbnaatiraa  d  orery  age  we  aee  laycm  of  uliccous  sand 
with  or  witiiont  mica,  alternating  witii  day,  with  frngiucsts  of  ahetla 
or  corale,  or  with  eeama  ct-ngtMle  matter,  and  we  shuuld  expect  the 
mntnal  attraction  of  like  particles  to  favor  tlio  orvst:i']i^:ilL<>a  of  the 
quartz,  or  mica,  or  felspar,  or  carbonate  of  lime  along  the  planes  of 
ori|^nal  depoBitioo,  rather  than  in  planes  placed  at  angles  of  20  or  40 
degreea  to  those  of  strat^cation. 

In  Fat^onia,  a  aeries  of  thin  sedimentary  layers  of  tuff  were  ob- 
serred  by  Mr.  Darwin  to  have  become  porphyriljc,  first  where  least 
altered,  by  a  process  of  ag^egation,  small  patches  of  clay  appearing 
to  bo  shortened  into  almond-shaped  concretions,  which  in  those  placee 
where  they  were  more  changed  had  become  crystals  of  felspar,  having 
their  longer  axes  parallel  to  each  other.  In  other  associated  strata, 
grains  of  qoartz  had  in  like  manner  aggregated  into  nodules  of  ciya- 
talline  quartz.| 

May  wo  not,  then,  presume  that  in  rocks  where  no  cleavage  has 
intervened,  foliation  and  the  planes  of  stratification  wilt  nsnally  co- 
incide, aa  in  all  cases  where  cleavage  happens  (as  in  the  wiiting-alatea 
of  the  Niesen  on  the  Lake  of  Thun  in  Switzerland,  containing  facoids) 
to  agree  with  the  original  planes  of  sedimentary  depoution  1  Mr. 
Darwin  conceives  that  "foliation  may  be  the  extreme  result  of  the 
process  of  which  clea\-age  is  the  first  effect ; "  or,  at  any  rate,  that  the 


*  Norske  Mag.  Naturvidsk.,  voL  L  p.  tl. 

t  Uemoir  read  before  the  Geol.  Soc  Landon,  Jan.  31,  18BS. 

t  South  America,  p.  U9. 
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crystalline  force  may  have  been  most  energetic  in  the  direction  of 
cleavage.  As  bearing  on  this  view,  he  says,  "I  was  particularly 
Btmck  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Terra  del  Fuego  with  the  fact  that  the 
fine  laminsQ  of  clay-elate,  where  they  cut  straight  through  the  bands 
of  stratification,  and  therefore  indisputably  true  cleavage-planes,  difier 
slightly  from  one  another  in  their  grajdsh  and  greenish  tints  of  color, 
as  also  in  their  compactness,  and  in  sotne  laminsB  having  a  more  ja»- 
pery  appearance  than  others.  This  fact  shows  that  the  same  cause 
which  has  produced  the  highly  fissile  structure  has  altered  in  a  slight 
degree  the  mineralogical  character  of  the  rock  in  the  same  planes.''  * 
As  one  step  farther  towards  tracing  a  passage  from  planes  of  cleavage 
to  those  of  foliation,  Professor  Sedgwick  observes  that  in  North 
Wales  the  surfaces  of  slates  are  sometimes  coated  over  with  chlorite, 
"  the  crystals  of  which  have  not  only  defined  the  cleavage  planes  but 
struck  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  rock."f  So  also,  says  Mr. 
Darwin,  in  some  places  in  South  America  crystals  of  epidote  and  of 
mica  coat  the  planes  of  cleavage. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  in  imagining  that  in  rocks  of 
homogeneous  composition  the  foliation  may  take  place  along  planes 
previously  caused  by  the  elongation  of  the  materials  along  the  dip  of 
the  cleavage ;  for  experienced  geologists  have  been  at  a  loss  to  decide 
in  many  countries  which  of  two  sets  of  divisional  planes  were  referable 
to  cleav^e,  and  which  to  stratification ;  and,  after  much  doubt,  have 
discovered  that  they  had  at  first  mistaken  the  lines  of  cleavage  for 
those  of  deposition,  because  the  former  were  by  far  the  most  marked 
of  the  two.  Now  if  such  slaty  masses  should  become  highly  crys- 
talline, and  be  converted  into  gneiss,  hornblende-schist,  or  any  other 
member  of  the  hypogene  class,  the  cleavage  planes  might  possibly  re- 
main more  visible  than  those  of  stratification.  Professor  Henslow 
had  noticed,  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1821,  that  the  lamination  of  the 
chloritic  and  other  crystalline  schists  in  Anglesea  was  approximately 
in  the  planes  of  bedding;  and  Professor  Ramsay,  in  1841,  observed 
the  same  in  regard  to  the  gneiss  and  mica-schist  of  Arran.  The  last- 
cited  geologist  says,  in  reference  to  Anglesea,  that  the  metamorphism 
probably  took  place  when  the  Lower  Silurian  volcanoes  were  in  activ- 
ity, and  therefore  long  before  the  cleavage  of  the  Welsh  rocks ;  for 
the  cleavaije  of  the  latter  affects  in  common  the  Lower  Silurian  and 
the  Cambrian  strata.  In  the  same  memoir  he  adds,  when  referring  to 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  foliation,  "that  if  the  rocks  bo  uncleaved 
when  metamorphism  occurs,  the  foliation  planes  will  be  apt  to  coin- 
cide with  those  of  bedding ;  but  if  intense  cleavage  has  preceded,  then 
we  may  expect  that  the  planes  of  foliation  will  lie  in  the  planes  of 
cleavage."  J 


*  GeoL  Observ.  on  South  America,  p.  166. 

f  Sedgwick,  GeoL  Trans.,  Second  Series,  vol  iii.  p.  471. 

X  GeoL  Quart  Joum.,  1868,  voL  ix.  p.  172. 
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From  what  I  hsre  mfself  Men  in  the  Qnmpiatii^,  both  in  Forfar- 
ahire  and  Perdnhira,  1  imm  always  condoded  th-'tt  MucCulIoch  wu .  j 
ooireet  iathe  opinion  titat  gatoM  and  iiiu»«d|pt  may  b<?  coasid«r<id 
ai  stratified  locb^  and  that  oattm  beda  atpata  quarts,  one  or  iwa  « 
feet  thick,  whidi  nut  fat  myaa  in  the  striks  of  their  foliation,  as  wdl     I 
u  the  i)d<a»aLition  of  maaaea  of  limeatone,  asd  of  chloritic,  actinolitic,     , 
and  hombleade  aeUata,  aO  indioate  the  planea  of  origioal  strntificatioo. 
At  the  aame  time,  I  faily  admit  that  the  altentati^  laytr^  of  quartz,  or 
of  mica  and  qaart^  of  Mipar,  or  <tf  mica  and  fels[jur,  or  of  cartionata 
of  lime,  an  more  distiiuit,  in  cotun  metamor)i)it('  roL'ks,  tbun  the 
ii^[rediflntB  oonqwong  attcmta  iajen  in  most  siiliuieiitarj-  deposiu; 
ao  that  dmihr  partideB  moat  be  anppoaed  to  ha\  l'  i^crted  a  uiolocular 
attradicm  fi»  each  other,  and  to  have  congregvic'il  together  in  lajtm 
more  distinct  in  mioetal  •Mnpoaition  than  he(brti  ihoy  were  ci^'^tBt 
liMd. 

We  hare  aeen  how  much  Ae  original  plaoee  of  stratiilcation  may 
be  interfered  with  or  erea  obliterated  by  coiicretionaTj  actiou  in 
depoaita'atili  retaining  liieir  fb^la,  ai  in  the  ca.'ic  of  the  magiieekn 
Hmeatone  (ue  p.  87),  Hone*  we  moat  expect  to  he  frequently  baffled  I 
w^tenwe  attempt  to  decide  vhethw  the  fbliatiiiu  <loes  or  does  not 
aooord  whh that  amageraent  which  graTitatJou,  Kniiliiuod  »itli  cor- 
lentaelion,  impartod  to  a  dqwut  ftom  water.  Horeorer,  lAot  «• 
lotA  for  ■tratificatitm  la  CFfateUine  rocka,  we  moat  be  m  onr  gutd 
not  to  expect  too  mncli  legnlari^.  The  occurrence  of  wedge-ahipad 
masBee,  such  as  belong  to  coarse  sand  and  pebbles — diagonal  himi- 
□ation  (sea  p.  16) — ripple-marked — unco ufonn able  stratification  (p. 
16),  tho  fantastic  folds  prodaced  by  lateral  pressure — baits  of  Tarions 
width — intrusive  dikes  of  trap — organic  bodies  of  diversified  shapes 
— and  other  causes  of  unevenness  in  the  planes  of  deposition,  both  on 
the  small  and  on  the  large  scale,  nill  interfere  with  parallelism.  If 
complex  and  enigmatical  appearances  did  not  present  themselves,  it 
would  be  a  serioua  objection  to  the  metaraorphic  theory. 

Mr.  Sorby  has  shown  that  the 
peculiar  struct u re  belonging  to 
ripple-marked  sands,  or  that  which 
is  generated  when  ripples  are 
formed  dnring  the  deposition  of 
the  materials,  is  distinctly  rew^ 
nizable  in  many  varieties  of  mica- 
schists  in  Scotland.* 

In  the  accompanying  diagram  I 
have  represented  carefully  the  lami- 
nation   of   a    coarse   argillaceona 
Ecliist  which  I  examined  in  1830 
a  the  Pyrenees.     In  part  it  approaches  in  character  to  a  green  and 


r  c1>7-fltat«,  UontAffne  de  ^BgaU 


■  H.  C.  Borbj,  OeoL  Qnwt.  Joum.,  voL  ill.  p.  401. 
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blue  roofing-slate,  while  part  is  extremely  quartzose,  the  whole  mass 
passing  downwards  into  micaceous  schist.  The  vertical  section  here 
exhibited  is  about  three  feet  in  height,  and  the  layers  are  sometimes  so 
thin  that  fifty  may  be  counted  in  the  thickness  of  an  inch.  Some  of 
them  consist  of  pure  quartz. 

There  is  a  resemblance  in  such  cases  to  the  diagonal  lamination 
which  we  see  in  sedimentary  rocks,  even  though  the  layers  of  quartz 
and  of  mica,  or  of  felspar  and  other  minerals,  may  be  more  distinct  in 
alternating  folia  than  they  were  originally. 

M.  Elie  de  Beaumont,  while  he  regards  the  greater  part  of  the 
gneiss  and  micarschist  of  the  Alps  as  sedimentary  strata  altered  by 
plntonic  action,  still  conceives  that  some  of  the  Alpine  gneiss  may 
have  been  erupted,  or,  in  other  words,  may  be  granite  drawn  out 
into  parallel  laminse  in  the  manner  of  trachyte,  as  above  alluded 
to.* 

If  the  mass  were  squeezed  and  elongated  in  a  certain  direction  after 
crystals  of  mica,  talc,  or  other  scaly  minerals  were  developed,  these 
may  perhaps  have  arranged  themselves  in  planes  parallel  to  those  of 
movement,  and  a  similar  process  may  account  for  what  the  quarrymen 
call  "  the  grain  "  in  some  granites,  or  a  tendency  to  split  in  one  direc- 
tion more  freely  than  in  another.  But,  as  a  general  rule,  the  fusion 
of  the  crystalline  schists  does  not  appear  to  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
allow  of  motion  analogous  to  that  of  lava  or  granite,  and  for  this  rear 
son  rocks  of  this  class  do  not  send  veins  into  surrounding  rocks.  In 
the  next  chapter  we  may  inquire  at  how  many  distinct  periods  the 
hypogene  or  metamorphic  schists  can  be  proved  to  have  originated, 
and  why  for  so  long  a  time  the  earlier  geologists  regarded  them  as 
entitled  to  the  name  of  "  primitive." 

*  Balletin  Soc.  G60L  de  France,  2e  s6rie,  vol.  iv.  p.  1801. 
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OT  THX  nrrrTBJCFT  A&Z9  or  thx  xxtamo 

J^e  4f  eacii  4«s  cf  siecasirirpitfe  jtna  cwolbld — T&t  of  age  bj 
ehsnes«r  hoc  ftr»nahu* — ^T^st  by  aaperpoBciim  ambun 
■adsea  of  fo«aIi&r«j«2d  §tnx^  inco  mecamorplue 
Camra — XetAaujrp>«u£  Krai*  of  cbiier  date  oan  the  Caxnbraa 
Lr>w>r  rrCariac.  or^zxs — t>ii«!rf  of  the  JTzm^  and  Eocene  pericxfe 
of  ffwiaerb&i  iiui  ^a-:^  jJ — Wlxj  «carteiT  anj  of  lie  T^ble 
an  ▼<*rT  modem — OHer  of  fcecearioa  in  mecaoorpbic  rocks— T'lnCwwrtr  /d 
■aneral  ebarafCter — Wbr  the  mettmorpbie  strata  vc  Vr  cbIcsivoib  thn  tfe 


Accord r5G  to  the  theory  adopted  in  the  bist  cli^>ter,  the  ms^  of 
eseh  set  of  metamorphic  «tTsUa  is  twofold — ther  have  been  deposited 
lit  one  period,  thev  have  become  crrsialliDe  at  another.  We  can  iik^ 
}j  hope  to  define  with  exactness  the  date  of  both  these  periods,  the 
fowil^  having  been  destroyed  bj  plntonic  action,  mud  the  mhieiil 
character*  bein^  the  «ame,  whatever  the  ajje.  Saperp»>sition  itself 
w  an  am  bisons  t»rst,  e*[>e«?ially  when  we  desire  to  determine  the 
period  of  cr\*taIiizatiori.  Sapp«:»5e,  for  example,  we  are  convinced 
that  ojiTta'm  mctamorphic  stn»ta  in  the  Alps,  which  are  covered  br 
creta/:f,-ou.s  l/ed.-*,  are  altered  lias :  this  lias  may  have  assumed  its  crvs- 
tailine  texture  in  the  cretaceous  r.r  in  s*>me  tertiary  period,  the  Eocene 
for  example.  If  in  the  latter,  it  should  be  called  Eocene  when  re<:ani- 
ed  as  a  metamorphic  r-x^k,  althouirh  it  be  liassic  when  considered  in 
reference  to  the  era  of  its  deposition.  According  to  this  view,  the 
superfK^nition  of  chalk  does  not  prevent  the  subjacent  metamorphic 
T(x:\i  from  beinrr  P>^cene. 

When  discussincr  the  ages  of  the  plutonic  rocks,  we  have  seen  that 
examples  o^cur  of  various  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  deposits 
converted  into  metamorphic  strata,  near  their  contact  with  gnmite. 
There  can  \nt  no  doubt  in  these  cases  that  strata,  once  composed  of 
mud,  sand,  and  gravel,  or  of  clay,  marl,  and  shelly  limestone,  have  for 
the  distan^-e  of  several  yards,  and  in  some  instances  several  hundred 
feet,  b«M;n  turned  into  gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  chlorite- 
iwihist,  quartz  rock,  statuary  marble,  and  the  rest.  (See  the  two  pre- 
ceding chapters.) 

|jut  wh(;n  the  metamoqdiic  action  has  operated  on  a  grander  scale, 
it  tends  entirely  to  destroy  all  monuments  of  the  date  of  its  develop- 
nient.     It  may  be  easy  to  prove  the  identity  of  two  different  parts  of 
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tlie  same  stratom ;  one,  where  the  rock  has  heen  in  contact  with  a 
volcanic  or  platonic  mass,  and  has  been  changed  into  marble  or  horn- 
blende-schist, and  another  not  far  distant,  where  the  same  bed  remains 
unaltered  and  fossiliferous ;  but  when  we  have  to  compare  two  por- 
tions of  a  mountain  chain — ^the  one  metamorphic,  and  the  other  un- 
altered— all  the  labor  and  skill  of  the  most  practised  observers  are 
required,  and  may  sometimes  be  at  fault.  I  shall  mention  one  or  two 
examples  of  alteration  on  a  grand  scale,  in  order  to  explain  to  the 
student  the  kind  of  reasoning  by  which  we  are  led  to  infer  that  dense 
masses  of  fossiliferous  strata  have  been  converted  into  crystalline 
rocks. 

Northern  Apennines — Carrara. — ^The  celebrated  marble  of  Carrara, 
used  in  sculpture,  was  once  regarded  as  a  type  of  primitive  limestone. 
It  abounds  in  the  mountains  of  Massa  Carrara,  or  the  ^'  Apuan  Alps,'* 
as  they  have  been  called,  the  highest  peaks  of  which  are  nearly  6000 
feet  high.  Its  great  antiquity  was  inferred  from  its  mineral  texture, 
from  the  absence  of  fossils,  and  its  passage  downwards  into  talc-schist 
and  gametiferous  mica-schist;  these  rocks  again  graduating  down- 
wards into  gneiss,  which  is  penetrated,  at  Fomo,  by  granite  veins. 
Now  the  researches  of  MM.  Savi,  Bou6,  Pareto,  Guidoni,  De  la 
Beche,  Hoffmann,  and  Pilla  have  demonstrated  that  this  marble,  once 
supposed  to  be  formed  before  the  existence  of  organic  beings,  is,  in 
fact,  an  altered  limestone  of  the  oolitic  period,  and  the  underlying 
crystalline  schists  are  secondary  sandstones  and  shales,  modified  by 
plutonic  action.  In  order  to  establish  these  conclusions,  it  was  first 
pointed  out,  that  the  calcareous  rocks  bordering  the  Gulf  of  Spezia, 
and  abounding  in  oolitic  fossils,  assume  a  texture  like  that  of  Carrara 
marble,  in  proportion  as  they  are  more  and  more  invaded  by  certain 
trappean  and  plutonic  rocks,  such  as  diorite,  euphotide,  serpentine, 
and  granite,  occurring  in  the  same  country. 

It  was  then  observed  that,  in  places  where  the  secondary  forma- 
tions arc  unaltered,  the  uppermost  consist  of  common  Apennine  lime- 
stone with  nodules  of  flint,  below  which  are  shales,  and  at  the  base  of 
all,  argillaceous  and  siliceous  sandstones.  In  the  limestone  fossils  are 
frequent,  but  very  rare  in  the  underlying  shale  and  sandstone.  Then 
a  gradation  was  traced  laterally  from  these  rocks  into  another  and 
corresponding  series,  which  is  completely  metamorphic ;  for  at  the  top 
of  this  we  find  a  white  granular  marble,  wholly  devoid  of  fossils,  and 
almost  without  stratification,  in  which  there  are  no  nodules  of  flint, 
but  in  its  pluce  siliceous  matter  disseminated  through  the  mass  in  the 
form  of  prisms  of  quartz.  Below  this,  and  in  place  of  the  shales,  are 
talc-schists,  jasper,  and  homstoue ;  and  at  the  bottom,  instead  of  the 
siliceous  and  argillaceous  sandstones,  are  quartzite  and  gneiss.*     Had 


*  See  notices  of  Sain,  Hof&naxm,  and  others,  referred  to  by  6ou6,  Bull,  de  la 
Soc  G^ol.  de  Franco,  torn.  r.  p.  817 ;  and  torn.  iii.  p.  44  ;  also  Pilla,  cited  bj  Mur^ 
cbisoD,  Quart  Geol.  Joum.,  vol.  r.  p.  266. 
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these  secondary  strata  of  the  ApenniDes  andergone  nmrersalhr  as 
great  an  amoant  of  transmiitatioD,  it  wonld  have  been  impoasiUe  to 
form  a  conjecture  respecting  their  tme  age ;  and  then,  accoidine  to 
the  method  of  classification  adopted  bj  the  earlier  geologists  they 
wonld  have  ranked  as  primary  rocks.  In  that  case  the  date  of  their 
origin  woold  have  been  thrown  back  to  an  era  antecedent  to  the  de- 
position of  the  Lower  Silorian  or  Cambrian  strata,  ahhough  in  reafitr 
thej  were  formed  in  the  Oolitic  period,  and  altered  at  some  snhse- 
qnent  and  perhaps  mach  later  epoch. 

Alp*  of  Switzerland. — In  the  Alps,  analogous  conclosions  have 
been  drawn  respecting  the  alteration  of  strata  on  a  still  more  extended 
scale.  In  the  eastern  part  of  that  chain,  some  of  the  primary  foseil- 
iferous  strata,  as  well  as  the  older  secondary  formations,  together  with 
the  oolitic  and  cretaceous  rocks,  are  distinctly  recognizable.  Tertiaiy 
deposits  also  appear  in  a  less  elevated  position  on  the  flanks  of  tlM 
Eastern  Alps ;  but  in  the  Central  or  Swiss  Alps,  the  primary  Ibssilifer- 
0U8  and  older  secondary  formations  disappear,  and  the  CretaccoiUy 
Oolitic,  Liassic,  and  at  some  points  even  the  Eocene  strata,  gradoate 
insensibly  into  metamorphic  rocks,  consisting  of  granular  limestone, 
talo-schist,  talcosc-gneiss,  micaceous  schist,  and  other  Tarieties.  In 
regard  to  the  age  of  this  vast  assemblage  of  crystalline  strata,  we  can 
merely  affirm  that  some  of  the  upper  portions  are  altered  newer  sec- 
ondary, and  some  of  them  even  Eocene  deposits ;  but  wc  cannot  aroid 
suspecting  that  the  disappearance  both  of  the  older  secondary  and 
primary  fossiliferous  rocks  may  be  owing  to  their  having  been  all  con- 
verted ill  the  same  rcj^ion  into  crystalline  schist. 

It  is  <liflicult  to  convey  to  those  who  have  never  visited  the  Alps 
a  just  idea  of  the  various  proofs  which  concur  to  produce   this  con- 
viction.    In  the  first  place  there  are  certain  regions  where  Oolitic, 
Crctiiceous,  and  Eocene  strata  have  been  turned  into  granular  marble, 
gneiss,  and  <Hher  metamorphic  schists,  near  their  contact  with  granite. 
Tliis  fact  shows  undeniably  that  plutonic  causes  continued  to  be  in 
operation  in  the  Alps  down  to  a  late  period,  even  after  the  deposition 
of  some  of  the  nummulitic  or  middle  Eocene  formations.     Having 
.  established  this  point,  we  are  the  more  willing  to  believe  that  many 
inferior  fossiliferous  rocks,  probably  exposed  for  longer  periods  to  a 
similar  action,  may  have  become  metamorphic  to  a  still  greater  ex- 
tent. 

We  also  discover  in  parts  of  the  Swiss  Alps  dense  masses  of  sec- 
ondary and  even  tertiar}^  strata  which  have  assumed  that  semi-crys- 
talline texture  wliich  Werner  called  transition,  and  which  naturally  led 
his  followers,  who  attached  great  importance  to  mineral  characters 
taken  alone,  to  class  them  as  transition  formations,  or  as  groups  older 
than  the  lowest  secondary  rocks.  (See  p,  88.)  Now,  it  is  probable 
that  these  strata  have  been  aflfected,  although  in  a  less  intense  degree, 
by  that  same  plutonic  action  which  has  entirely  altered  and  rendered 
uietumorphic  so  many  of  the  subjacent  formations ;  for  in  thb  Alps, 
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this  action  Has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  granite.  Granite,  indeed,  and  other  plutonic  rocks,  rarely  make 
their  appearance  at  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  deep  ravines 
which  lay  open  to  view  the  internal  structure  of  these  mountains. 
That  they  exist  below  at  no  great  depth  we  cannot  doubt,  and  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  Y13)  that  at  some  points,  as  in  the  Valorsine,  near 
Mont  Blanc,  granite  and  granitic  veins  are  observable,  piercing 
through  talcose  gneiss,  which  passes  insensibly  upwards  into  sec- 
ondary strata. 

It  is  certainly  in  the  Alps  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  more  than  in 
any  other  district  in  Europe,  that  the  geologist  is  prepared  to  meet 
with  the  signs  of  an  intense  development  of  plutonic  action ;  for  hero 
we  find  the  most  stupendous  monuments  of  mechanical  violence,  by 
which  strata  thousands  of  feet  thick  have  been  bent,  folded,  and  over- 
turned. (See  p.  58.)  It  is  here  that  marine  secondary  formations  of 
a  comparatively  modem  date,  such  as  the  Oolitic  and  Cretaceous, 
have  been  upheaved  to  the  height  of  12,000,  and  some  Eocene  strata 
to  elevations  of  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and  even  de- 
posits of  the  Miocene  era  have  been  raised  4000  or  5000  feet,  so  as  to 
rival  in  heicrht  the  loftiest  mountains  in  Great  Britain. 

If  the  reader  will  consult  the  works  of  many  eminent  geologists  who 
have  explored  the  Alps,  especially  those  of  MM.  de  Beaumont,  Studer, 
Necker,  Bou6,  and  Murchison,  he  will  learn  that  they  all  share,  more 
or  less  fully,  in  the  opinions  above  expressed.  It  has,  indeed,  been 
stated  by  MM.  Studer  and  Hugi,  that  there  are  complete  alternations 
on  a  large  scale  of  secondary  strata,  containing  fossils,  with  gneiss  and 
other  rocks  of  a  perfectly  metamorphic  structure.  I  have  visited 
some  of  the  most  remarkable  localities  referred  to  by  these  authors ; 
but,  although  agreeing  with  them  that  there  are  passages  firom  the 
fossiliferous  to  the  metamorphic  scries  far  firom  the  contact  of  granite 
or  other  plutonic  rocks,  I  was  unable  to  convince  myself  that  the  dis- 
tinct alternations  of  highly  crystalline,  with  unaltered  strata  above 
alluded  to,  might  not  admit  of  a  different  explanation.  In  one  of  the 
sections  described  by  M.  Studer  in  the  highest  of  the  Bernese  Alps, 
namely  in  the  Roththal,  a  valley  bordering  the  line  of  perpetual  snow 
on  the  northern  side  of  the  Jungfi^u,  there  occurs  a  mass  of  gneiss 
1000  feet  thick  and  15,000  feet  long,  which  I  examined,  not  only 
resting  upon,  but  also  again  covered  by  strata  containing  oolitic 
fossils.  These  anomalous  appearances  may  partly  bo  explained  by 
supposing  great  solid  wedges  of  intrusive  gneiss  to  have  been  forced 
in  laterally  between  strata  to  which  I  found  them  to  be  in  many  sec- 
tions unconformable.  The  superposition,  also,  of  the  gneiss  to  the 
oolite  may,  in  some  cases,  be  due  to  a  reversal  of  the  original  position 
of  the  beds  in  a  region  where  the  convulsions  have  been  on  so  stu- 
pendous a  scale. 

On  the  Sattel  also,  at  the  base  of  the  Gestellihom,  above  Enzen,  in 
the  valley  of  Urbach,  near  Meyringen,  some  of  the  intercalations  of 
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that  the  calcareous  formation  in  question  was  of  Lower  Silurian  age. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  important  steps  made  of  late  years  in  the 
progress  of  British  Geology,  for  it  led  to  a  very  unexpected  conclu- 
sion, namely,  that  all  the  Scotch  crystalline  strata  to  the  eastward, 
once  called  primitive,  which  overlie  the  limestone  and  quartzite  in 
question,  are  referable  to  some  part  of  the  Silurian  series.  The 
most  abundant  and  best  preserved  shells  of  the  limestone  are  those 
obtained  from  Durness  and  Assjmt.  They  comprise,  among  others, 
three  or  four  species  of  OrtJioceras,  also  the  genera  Cyrtoceraa  and 
Idtuites,  two  species  of  Murchisonia,  a  Pleurotomaria,  a  species 
of  Mdclurea,  one  of  JSuomphaluSf  and  an  Orthis,  Several  of  the 
species  are  believed  by  Mr.  Salter  to  be  identical  with  Lower  Silurian 
fossils  of  Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  mere  occurrence  of 
Cephalopoda  in  such  numbers  is  strongly  agaiust  the  supposition  of 
their  being  Cambrian,  and  the  large  siphuncles  of  some  of  the  Ortho- 
cerata  point  distinctly  to  a  Lower  Silurian  date,  for  this  division 
of  the  genus,  both  in  Europe  and  North  America  (see  p.  566),  is 
eminently  characteristic  of  the  inferior  members  of  the  Silurian 
system  (see  above,  p.  565).  To  the  fossiliferous  rock  above  men- 
tioned, with  its  accompanying  quartzites,  succeed  in  conformable 
stratification  a  dense  series  of  gneiss,  mica-schists,  and  clay-slates, 
this  younger  gneiss  being  very  different  in  mineral  character  from  the 
fundamental  gneiss  before  mentioned.  There  can  be  no  question 
that  these  crystalline  formations,  which  are  similar  to  those  of  the 
Central  and  Southern  Highlands,  comprising  the  metamorphic  rocks 
of  Aberdeenshire,  Perthshire,  and  Forfarshire,  for  example,  are 
altered  Silurian  strata ;  *  the  inferences  of  Sir  R.  Murchison  on  this 
subject  having  been  confirmed  by  the  subsequent  observations  of 
three  able  geologists,  Messrs.  Ramsay,  Harkness,  and  Gcikic.  The 
newest  of  the  series  is  a  clay-slate,  on  which,  along  the  southern 
borders  of  the  Grampians,  the  Lower  Old  Red,  containing  Cepha- 
laspis  LyelU^  Pterygotus  Anylicus,  and  Parka  decipiens,  rests  uncon- 
formably. 

In  Anglesea,  as  was  before  remarked,  the  metamorphism  of  the 
schists,  according  to  the  observations  of  Professor  Ramsay,  took 
place  during  the  Lower  Silurian  period.  Coupling  these  conclusions 
with  the  fact  that  a  hypogene  texture  has  been  superinduced  in  the 
Alps  on  Middle  Eocene  deposits  (see  p.  746),  we  cannot  doubt  that, 
hereafter,  geologists  will  succeed  in  detecting  crystalline  schists  of 
almost  every  age  in  the  chronological  series,  although  the  quantity  of 
metaraoi-phic  rooks  visible  at  the  surface  must,  for  reasons  above  ex- 
plained, diminish  rapidly  in  proportion  as  the  monuments  of  newer 
eras  are  investigated. 

Order  of  Succession  in  Metamorphic  Mocks. — There  is  no  universal 
and  invariable  order  of  superposition  in  metamorphic  rocks,  although 

*  Qaart  GeoL  Joarn.,  vol  xv.  p.  363,  1869.    ^aria,  3d  ed.,  Appendix,  p.  663. 
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But  if  we  investigate  different  mountain  ehnna,  we  find 
mic*4chi5t,   hornblende-schist,  chlorite-schist,  hvpogene 
and  other  rocks,  succeeding  each  other,  and  akemating  with 
other  in  every  possible  order.    It  is,  indeed,  more  commoB  to 
with  some  varietj  of  clay-slate  forming  the  uppermost  member  of  m 
metamorpbic  series  than  anj  other  rock;  bat  this  fiurt  hx  no  meana 
im|4ies,  as  some  have  imagined,  that  all  clay-slates  were  formed  aft 
the  close  of  an  imaginary  period,  when  the  deposition  of  the  caq«- 
talline  strata  gave  way  to  that  of  ordinary  sedimentary  deporilL 
Sach  clay-slates,  in  &ct,  are  variable  in  composition,  and  aomctimei 
alternate  with  fofuiiliferoos  strata,  so  that  they  may  be  said  to  bcloeg 
almost  equally  to  the  sedimentary  and  metamorpbic  order  of  rockiL 
It  is  probable  that  had  they  been  subjected  to  more  intense  philoiiic 
action,  they  wonld  have  been  transformed  into  homblende-eeliiil^ 
foliated    chlorite-schist,    scaly    talcose-schist,   mica^chist,    or    other  ' 
more  perfectly  crystalline  rocks,  sach  as  are  osoally  associated  with 
gnci««. 

Uniformity  of  Mineral  Character  in  Hypogene  Bocks, — It  is  mos( 
true,  ai)  Ilamboldt  has  happily  remarked,  that  when  we  pass  to 
another  hemisphere,  we  sec  new  forms  of  animals  and  plants,  and 
even  new  constellations  in  the  heavens;  but  in  the  rocks  we  still 
recognize  our  old  acquaintances — ^the  same  granite,  the  same  gneiss, 
the  same  micaceous  schist,  quartz-rock,  and  the  rest.  There  is 
certainly  a  great  and  striking  general  resemblance  in  the  principal 
kinds  of  hypogeuc  rocks  in  all  countries,  however  different  their  ages ; 
but  each  of  tlicm,  as  we  have  before  seen,  must  be  regarded  as  geo> 
logical  families  of  rocks,  and  not  as  definite  mineral  compoanda. 
They  arc  more  uniform  in  aspect  than  sedimentary  strata,  becaose 
these  last  arc  often  composed  of  fragments  var)^ing  greatly  in  fonn, 
size,  and  color,  and  contain  fossils  of  different  shapes  and  mineral 
composition,  and  acquire  a  variety  of  tints  from  the  mixture  of  varions 
kinds  of  sediment  The  materials  of  such  strata,  if  melted  and  made 
to  crystallize,  would  be  subject  to  chemical  laws,  simple  and  uniform 
in  their  action,  the  same  in  every  climate,  and  wholly  undisturbed  by 
mechanical  and  ori^anic  causes. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  great  error  to  assume,  as  some  have  done, 
that  the  liypogcne  rocks,  considered  as  aggregates  of  simple  minerals, 
arc  really  more  homogeneous  in  their  composition  than  the  several 
members  of  the  sedimentary  series.     In  the  first  place,  different 
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semblages  of  hypogene  rocks  occur  m  different  countries ;  and,  sec- 
ondly, in  any  one  district,  the  rocks  which  pass  under  the  same  name 
are  often  extremely  variable  in  their  component  ingredients,  or  at 
least  in  the  proportions  in  which  each  of  these  are  present.  Thus,  for 
example,  gneiss  and  mica-schist,  so  abundant  in  the  Grampians,'  are 
wanting  in  Cumberland,  Wales,  and  Cornwall ;  in  parts  of  the  Swiss 
and  Italian  Alps,  the  gneiss  and  granite  are  talcose,  and  not  micar 
ceous,  as  in  Scotland ;  hornblende  prevails  in  the  granite  of  Scotland 
— schorl  in  that  of  Cornwall — albite  in  the  plutonic  rocks  of  the  Andes 
— common  felspar  in  those  of  Europe.  In  one  part  of  Scotland,  the 
mica-schist  is  full  of  garnets ;  in  another  it  is  wholly  devoid  of  them ; 
while  in  South  America,  according  to  Mr.  Darwin,  it  is  the  gneiss, 
and  not  the  mica-schist,  which  is  most  commonly  gametiferous.  And 
not  only  do  the  proportional  quantities  of  felspar,  quartz,  mica,  horn- 
blende, and  other  minerals,  vary  in  hypogene  rocks  bearing  the  same 
name ;  but,  what  is  still  more  important,  the  ingredients,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  the  same  simple  mineral  are  not  always  constant  (see  p.  595, 
and  Table,  p.  102). 

The  Metamorphic  Strata,  why  less  Calcareous  than  the  Fossiliferous. 
— It  has  been  remarked,  that  the  quantity  of  calcareous  matter  in 
metamorphic  strata,  or,  indeed,  in  the  hypogene  formations  generally, 
is  far  less  than  in  fossiliferous  deposits.  Thus  the  crystalline  schists 
of  the  Eastern  and  Southern  Grampians  in  Scotland,  consisting  of 
gneiss,  mica-schist,  hornblende-schist,  and  other  rocks,  many  thou- 
sands of  yards  in  thickness,  contain  an  exceedingly  small  proportion 
of  interstratified  calcareous  beds,  although  these  have  been  the  objects 
of  careful  search  for  economical  purposes.  Yet  limestone  is  not  want- 
ing even  in  the  Southern  Grampians,  in  Perthshire  and  Forfarshire, 
for  example,  and  it  is  associated  sometimes  with  gneiss,  sometimes 
with  mica-schist,  and  in  other  places  with  other  members  of  the  meta- 
morphic series.  Where  limestone  occurs  abundantly,  as  at  Carrara, 
and  in  parts  of  the  Alps,  in  connection  with  hypogene  rocks,  it  usually 
forms  one  of  the  superior  members  of  the  crystalline  group.  The 
limestones  of  the  Lower  Laurentian  in  Canada,  consisting  of  several 
distinct  bands,  one  of  them  containing  Eozoon  Canadense,  and  of 
great  thickness  (from  700  to  1500  feet),  afford  a  remarkable  exception 
to  the  general  rule.  In  this  instance,  however,  augite,  serpentine,  and 
various  other  minerals  are  largely  intermixed  with  the  carbonate  of 
lime. 

The  general  scarcity  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  the  plutonic  and  meta- 
morphic rocks  seems  to  be  the  result  of  some  general  cause.  So  long 
as  the  hypogene  rocks  were  believed  to  have  originated  antecedently 
to  the  creation  of  organic  beings,  it  was  easy  to  impute  the  absence 
of  lime  to  the  non-existence  of  those  mollusca  and  zoophytes  by  which 
shells  and  corals  are  secreted ;  but  when  we  ascribe  the  crystalline 
formations  to  plutonic  action,  it  is  natural  to  inquire  whether  this 
action  itself  may  not  tend  to  expel  carbonic  acid  and  lime  from  the 
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\ot  only  carbonate  of  lime,  bat  aL«o  free  carbonic  acid  gas.  is  ^xren 
off  Tf\*:u*.ifi\]v  from  the  ffoil  and  crevice*  of  rr»ck5  in  resrion*  of  netiTe 
ari'l  ••j/'frjt  volcanoea,  a*  near  Naples  and  in  Auvergne,  By  this  pro- 
cj'i*,  T/**!!  fih'AU  or  corals  may  often  lose  their  carbonic  a<?id,  and  the 
n.Vi'lrjal  lirne  rnay  enter  into  the  composition  of  aogite,  bonblende. 
(^antet,  and  other  hypo<:ene  mineraK  'Riat  the  remoTal  of  the  cal- 
careous matter  of  fot*-«il  shells  Is  of  freqnent  occurrence,  is  proved  br 
the  fact  of  rtrieh  ori^anic  remains  being  often  replaced  by  silex  or  other 
mineral^  and  sometimes  by  the  space  once  occupied  by  the  fossil 
beinjr  I'^ft  empty,  or  only  marked  by  a  faint  impression.  We  ought 
not  indeed  to  mar\'el  at  the  general  absence  of  organic  remains  fr^m 
the  cr\'HtaHine  strata,  when  we  bear  in  mind  how  often  fossils  are  ob- 
literat^jd,  wholly  or  in  part,  even  in  tertiary  formations — how  often 
VHni  mns<t:<A  of  sandstone  and  shale,  of  different  ages,  and  thousands 
of  feet  thick,  are  devoid  of  fossils — how  certain  strata  may  first  have 
l>eeii  deprived  of  a  portion  of  their  fossils  when  they  became  semi- 
crystalline,  or  ajisumed  the  transition  state  of  Werner — and  how  the 
remaining  portion  may  have  been  effaced  when  they  were  rendered 
met;iirioq>hic.  Itr>cks  of  the  last-mentioned  class,  moreorer,  have 
sometimes  been  exposed  again  and  again  to  renewed  plutonic  action. 


*  8oe  Principles  of  Geology,  bj  the  Aathor,  Index,  '*  Calcareous  Springs. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVm. 

MINERAL   VEmS. 

Wemer^s  doctrine  that  mineral  veins  were  fissures  filled  from  above— YeLos  of 
segregation — Ordinary  metalliferous  veins  or  lodes — ^Thdr  frequent  coinddenoe 
with  faults — ^Proofs  that  they  originated  in  fissures  in  solid  rock — ^Yeins  shifting 
other  veins — ^Polishing  of  their  walls  or  *'  slicken-sides  '* — Shells  and  pebbles  in 
lodes — ^Evidence  of  the  successive  enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins — ^Foor- 
net*s  observations  in  Auvergne — Dimensions  of  veins — Why  some  alternately 
swell  out  and  contract — Filling  of  lodes  by  sublimation  from  below — Chemicsd 
and  electiical  action — Relative  age  of  the  precious  metals — Copper  and  lead 
veins  in  Ireland  older  than  Cornish  tin — Lead  vein  in  lias,  Glamorganshire — 
Gold  in  Russia,  California,  and  Australia — Connection  of  hot  springs  and  min- 
eral vdns — Concluding  remarks. 

The  manner  in  which  metallic  substances  are  distributed  through 
the  earth's  crust,  and  more  especially  the  phenomena  of  those  nearly 
vertical  and  tabular  masses  of  ore  called  mineral  veins,  from  which 
the  larger  part  of  the  precious  metals  used  by  man  are  obtained — 
these  are  subjects  of  the  highest  practical  importance  to  the  miner, 
and  of  no  less  theoretical  interest  to  the  geologist. 

The  views  entertained  respecting  metalliferous  veins  have  been 
modified,  or,  rather,  have  undergone  an  almost  complete  revolution, 
since  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  when  Werner,  as  director  of  the 
School  of  Mines  at  Freiburg,  in  Saxony,  first  attempted  to  generalize 
the  facts  then  known.  He  taught  that  mineral  veins  had  originally 
been  open  fissures  which  were  gradually  filled  up  with  crystalline  and 
metallic  matter,  and  that  many  of  them,  after  being  once  filled,  had  been 
again  enlarged  or  reopened.  He  also  pointed  out  that  veins  thus  formed 
are  not  all  referable  to  one  era,  but  are  of  various  geological  dates. 

Such  opinions,  although  slightly  hinted  at  by  earlier  writers,  had 
never  before  been  generally  received,  and  their  announcement  by  one 
of  high  authority  and  great  experience  constituted  an  era  in  the  sci- 
ence. Nevertheless,  I  have  shown,  when  tracing,  in  another  work, 
the  history  and  progress  of  geology,  that  Werner  was  far  behind  some 
of  his  predecessors  in  his  theory  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  and  less  en- 
lightened than  his  contemporary.  Dr.  Hutton,  in  his  speculations  as  to 
the  origin  of  granite.*  According  to  him,  the  plutonic  formations, 
as  well  as  the  crystalline  schists,  were  substances  precipitated  from  a 

•  Prindples  of  Geology,  chap.  iv. 
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cliaodo  flnid  in  some  primeval  or  nascent  condition  of  the  i^MWt ; 
id  tbe  motalft,  thei^re,  htaag  cload^  connected  with  thrai,  bad 
part^en,  according  to  him,  of  a  like  mjiterioiu  origio.  He  abo- 
held  that  the  imp  roeks  were  aqaeoni  d^tosite,  and  that  dikw  of  po^ 
plijiy,  greenstone,  and  hasah,  were  flaaives  filled  with  thdr  ecrenl 
contents  from  ahore.  Hence  he  natnrallf  inferred  that  mineral  veitu 
had  derived  thur  componsnt  naterials  froni  an  incimibent  ocean, 
rather  than  from  a  siibtaRaBeKi  eonrce ;  that  these  materials  had 
been  first  dissolved  in  the  waters  above,  instead  ot  bavii^  risen  uf 
hy  Bahlimation  from  lakes  and  aaaa  of  igneons  matter  below. 

In  jHTOportion  as  the  hypotheria  oi  a  primeval  flnid,  or  "cliMSt 
menrtronm,"  was  abandoned,  in  reference  to  flke  jJotonie  formaliDB^ 
and  vhen  til  geologists  had  coiae  to  be  of  one  mind  as  to  tin  trae 
relation  of  the  volt^iic  and  trqpean  rocks,  reasonable  bopea  baga> 
to  bo  antectaioed  that  the  pbea<Knena  of  mineral  veins  mij^  be  w- 
pkined  hj  known  canses,  or  bj  dbemical,  tiiennal,  and  deetrieal 
^;ency  still  at  work  in  the  interiw  of  tite  eaitii.  Hie  groimda  flf 
this  condttrion  will. be  better  nnderstood  when  the  geolof^eal  &eli 
brnii^  to  li^it  by  mining  operations  have  beffl  described  and  «x- 
pkiued. 

0*  D^umt  Kindt  o^  Jlhteral  F«mf.— Every  geolc^st  u  ftmit 
iarly  aequuated  with  tftose  veinB  of  quarts  which  abound  in  bypogene 
strati,  fonnk^  leoticnlar  napaea  of  limited  extent  Tbeiy  an  aona 
timei  oheetved,  also,  in  sanditoBea  and  ahales.  Veins  of  caiboaat* 
of  lime  are  eqnaQy  common  in  fossiliferons  rocks,  especially  in  hme- 
Htoiics.  Such  veins  appear  to  have  once  been  chinks  or  small  cavities, 
caused,  like  cracks  in  clay,  by  the  shrinking  of  the  mass,  which  has 
consolidated  from  a  fluid  state,  or  has  simply  contracted  its  dimcusioos 
in  passing  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  temperature.  Siliceous,  calca- 
reous, aud  occasionally  metallic  matters  have  sometimes  found  their 
way  Bimultaneouajy  into  such  empty  apaces,  by  infiltration  from  the 
surrounding  rocks,  or  by  segregation,  as  it  is  often  termed.  Mixed 
with  hot  water  and  steam,  metallic  ores  may  have  permeated  a  pasty 
matrix  until  they  reached  those  receptacles  formed  by  shrinkage,  and 
thus  gare  rise  to  that  irregular  assemblage  of  veins,  called  by  the 
Germans  a  "  stockwerk,"  in  allusion  to  the  different  floors  on  which 
the  mining  operations  are  in  such  cases  carried  on. 

The  more  ordinary  or  regular  veins  are  nsnally  worked  in  vertical 
shafts,  and  have  evidentlj'  been  fissures  produced  by  mechanical  vio- 
lence. They  traverse  all  kinds  of  rocks,  both  hypogene  and  fossilifei^ 
ona,  and  extend  downwards  to  indefinite  or  unknown  depths.  "We 
may  assume  that  they  correspond  with  auch  rents  as  we  aee  caused 
Irom  time  to  time  by  the  shock  of  an  earthquake.  Metalliferous  veins, 
referable  to  such  agency,  are  occasionally  a  few  inches  wide,  but  more 
commonly  three  or  four  feet.  They  hold  their  course  continuously  in 
a  certain  prevailing  direction  for  miles  or  leagues,  passing  through 
rocks  varying  in  mineral  composition. 
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That  Metalliferous  Veins  were  Mssures, — As  some  intelligent  miners, 
after  an  attentive  study  of  metalliferous  veins,  have  been  unable  to 
reconcile  many  of  their  characteristics  with  the  hypothesis  of  fissures, 
I  shall  begin  by  stating 
the  evidence  in  its  favor. 
The  most  striking  hctj 
perhaps,  which  can  be  ad- 
duced in  its  support,  is 
the  coincidence  of  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of 
mineral  veins  with  faults, 
or  those  dislocations  of 
rocks  which  are  indispu- 
tably due  to  mechanical 
force,  as  above  explained 
(p.  61).  There  are  even 
proofs  in  almost  every 
mining  district  of  a  suc- 
cession of  faults,  by  which 
the  opposite  waUs  of  rents, 
now  the  receptacles  of  me- 
tallic substances,  havB  suf- 
fered displacement  Thus, 
for  example,  suppose  a  a, 
fig.  762,  to  be  a  tin  lode 
in  Cornwall,  the  term  lode 
being  applied  to  veins  con- 
taining metallic  ores.  This 
lode,  running  east  and  west, 
is  a  yard  wide,  and  is  shift- 
ed by  a  copper  lode  (6  6), 
of  similar  width. 

The  first  fissure  (a  a) 
has  been  filled  with  vari- 
ous materials,  partly  of 
chemical  origin,  such  as 
quartz,  fluor-spar,  peroxide 
of  tin,  sulphuret  of  copper,  arsenical  pyrites,  bismuth,  and  sulphuret 
of  nickel,  and  partly  of  mechanical  origin,  comprising  clay  and 
angular  fragments  or  detritus  of  the  intersected  rocks.  The  plates 
of  quartz  and  the  ores  are,  in  some  places,  parallel  to  the  vertical 
sides  or  walls  of  the  vein,  being  divided  from  each  other  by  alter- 
nating layers  of  clay,  or  other  earthy  matter.  Occasionally  the 
metallic  ores  are  disseminated  in  detached  masses  among  the  vein- 
stones. 

It  is  clear  that,  after  the  gradual  introduction  of  the  tin  and  other 
substances,  the  second  rent  (5  b)  was  produced  by  another  firacture 
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shock,  after  which  they  remained  uninjured,  and  without  any  opening, 
althoug^h  the  line  of  each  crack  was  still  visible.  When  all  movement 
had  ceased,  there  were  seen  on  the  floor  of  the  house,  at  the  bottom 
of  each  rent,  small  heaps  of  fine  brickdust,  evidently  produced  by 
trituration. 

In  some  of  the  veins  in  the  mountain  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  con- 
taining lead,  the  vein-fituff,  which  is  nearly  compact,  is  occasionally 
traversed  by  what  may  be  called  a  vertical  crack  passing  down  the 
middle  of  the  vein.  The  two  faces  in  contact  are  slicken-sides,  well 
polished  and  fluted,  and  sometimes  covered  by  a  thin  coating  of  lead- 
ore.  When  one  side  of  the  vein-stuff  is  removed,  the  other  side 
cracks,  especially  if  small  holes  be  made  in  it,  and  fragments  fly  off 
with  loud  explosions,  and  continue  to  do  so  for  some  days.  The 
miner,  availing  himself  of  this  circumstance,  makes  with  his  pick  small 
holes  about  6  inches  apart  and  4  inches  deep,  and  on  his  return  in  a 
few  hours  finds  every  part  ready  broken  to  his  hand.*  These  phe- 
nomena and  their  causes  (probably  connected  with  electrical  action) 
seem  scarcely  to  have  attracted  the  notice  which  they  deserve. 

That  a  great  many  veins  communicated  originally  with  the  surface 
of  the  country  above,  or  with  the  bed  of  the  sea,  is  proved  by  the 
occurrence  in  them  of  well-rounded  pebbles,  agreeing  with  those  in 
superficial  alluviums,  as  in  Auvergne  and  Saxony.  In  Bohemia,  such 
pebbles  have  been  met  with  at  the  depth  of  180  fathoms.  In  Corn- 
wall, Mr.  Came  mentions  true  pebbles  of  quartz  and  slate  in  a  tin  lode 
of  the  Relistran  Mine,  at  the  depth  of  600  feet  below  the  surfiace. 
They  were  cemented  by  oxide  of  tin  and  bisulphuret  of  copper,  and 
were  traced  over  a  space  more  than  12  feet  long  and  as  many  wide.f 
Marine  fossil  shells,  also,  have  been  found  at  great  depths,  having 
probably  been  engulfed  during  submarine  earthquakes.  Thus,  a  gry- 
phsea  is  stated  by  M.  Yirlet  to  have  been  met  with  in  a  lead-mine  near 
S6mur,  in  France,  and  a  madrepore  in  a  compact  vein  of  cinnabar  in 
Hungar}'.! 

When  different  sets  or  systems  of  veins  occur  in  the  same  country, 
those  which  are  supposed  to  be  of  contemporaneous  origin,  and  which 
are  filled  with  the  same  kind  of  metals,  often  maintain  a  general 
parallelbm  of  direction.  Thus,  for  example,  both  the  tin  and  copper 
veins  in  Cornwall  run  nearly  east  and  west,  while  the  lead-veins  run 
north  and  south ;  but  there  is  no  general  law  of  direction  common  to 
different  mining  districts.  The  parallelism  of  the  veins  is  another 
reason  for  regarding  them  as  ordinary  fissures,  for  we  observe  that 
contemporaneous  trap  dikes,  admitted  by  all  to  be  masses  of  melted 
matter  which  have  filled  rents,  are  often  parallel  Assuming,  then, 
that  veins  are  simply  fissures  in  which  chemical  and  mechanical  de- 


*  CoQjb.  and  FhU.  GeoL,  p.  401 ;  and  Farey's  Derbysh.,  p.  248. 
f  Game,  Trans,  of  GeoL  Soo.  Cornwall,  vol  ill  p.  288. 
X  Foumet,  blades  sar  les  Depots  M^tallif  ^res. 
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poaite  have  accumolated,  we  may  nest  consider  the  proofe  of  thdr 
hnving  been  filled  gradually  and  often  during  successive  enlugemenU 
I  have  already  spoken  of  parallel  layers  of  clay,  quartz,  and  ok 
Werner  himself  observed,  in  a  vein  near  Gersdorff,  in  Saxooy,  no  lev 
than  thirteen  beds  of  different  minerals,  arranged  with  the  ntmosl 
regularity  on  each  side  of  the  central  layer.  This  layer  was  foimed 
of  two  plates  of  calcareous  spar,  which  had  evidently  lined  the  oppo- 
site walls  of  a  vertical  cavity.  The  thirteen  beds  followed  each  other 
in  correspondbg  order,  consisting  of  fluor-spar,  heavy  spar,  galena,  4e. 
In  these  cases  the  central  mass  has  been  last  formed,  and  the  two 
plates  wbicb  coat  the  walls  of  the  rent  on  each  side  are  the  oldest  irf 
alL  If  they  con^t  of  crystalline  precipitates,  they  may  he  expluned 
by  suppo^g  the  fissure  to  have  remained  unaltered  in  ita  dimea- 
sions,  while  a  series  of  changes  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  solih 
tions  which  rose  up  from  below;  but  such  a  mode  of  depoutien,n 
the  case  of  many  successive  and  parallel  layers,  appears  to  he  excqt- 
tionaL 

If  a  veinstone  consist  of  crystalline  matter,  the  points  of  the  cryctila 
are  always  turned  inwards,  or  towards  the  centre  of  the  vein  ;  in  otiter 
words,  they  point  in  the  direction  where  there  was  space  for  the  d^ 
Telopment  of  the  crystals.  Thus  each  new  layer  receives  the  impio- 
■ion  of  the  crystals  of  the  preceding  layer,  and  imprints  ita  cryatab  <» 
the  one  which  follows,  nntil  at  length  the  whole  of  the  vein  is  filled; 
the  two  layers  which  meet  dovetail  the  points  of  their  crystals  the  one 
into  the  other.  But  in  Cornwall,  some  lodes  occur  where  the  vertical 
plates,  or  combs,  as  tliey  are  there  callud,  exhibit  crystals  so  dovetailed 
as  to  prove  that  the  same  fissure  has  been  often  cnlai^d.  Sir  H,  De 
la  Beche  gives  the  following  curious  and  instructive  example  (fig.  765] 


icceBdTe  parloda. 


from  a  copper-mine  in  granite,  near  Redruth.*  Each  of  the  plates  or 
combs  (a,  6,  e,  d,  e,f)  is  double,  having  the  points  of  their  crystals 
turned  inwards  along  tlie  axis  of  the  coinb.  The  sides  or  walls  (3,  3, 
4,  5,  and  6)  are  parted  by  a  thin  covering  of  ochreoua  clay,  so  that 
each  comb  is  readily  separable  from  another  by  a  moderate  blow  of 


OoppAT  lod«f  naar  Bedrath,  enlugtd 


■>  GeoL  Rep.  on  Cornirall,  p.  840. 
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ihe  hammer.  The  breadth  of  each  represents  the  whole  width  of  the 
fissure  at  six  successive  periods,  and  the  outer  walls  of  the  vein,  where 
the  first  narrow  rent  was  formed,  consisted  of  the  granitic  surfaces 
1  and  7. 

A  somewhat  analogous  interpretation  is  applicable  to  many  other 
cases,  where  clay,  sand,  or  angular  detritus,  alternate  with  ores  and 
veinstones.  Thus,  we  may  imagine  the  sides  of  a  fissure  to  be  encrust- 
ed with  siliceous  matter,  as  Yon  Buch  observed,  in  Lancerote,  the 
waUs  of  a  volcanic  crater  formed  in  1731  to  be  traversed  by  an  open 
rent  in  which  hot  vapors  had  deposited  hydrate  of  silica,  the  incrustar 
tion  nearly  extending  to  the  middle.*  Such  a  vein  may  then  be  filled 
with  clay  or  sand,  and  afterwards  reopened,  the  new  rent  dividing  the 
argillaceous  deposit,  and  allowing  a  quantity  of  rubbish  to  fall  down. 
Various  metals  and  spars  may  then  be  precipitated  from  aqueous  solu- 
tions among  the  interstices  of  this  heterogeneous  mass. 

That  such  changes  have  repeatedly  occurred,  is  demonstrated  by 
occasional  cross-veins,  implying  the  oblique  fracture  of  previously 
formed  chemical  and  mechanical  deposits.  Thus,  for  example,  M. 
Foumet,  in  his  description  of  some  mines  in  Auvergno  worked  under 
his  superintendence,  observes  that  the  granite  of  that  country  was  first 
penetrated  by  veins  of  granite,  and  then  dislocated,  so  that  open  rents 
crossed  both  the  granite  and  the  granitic  veins.  Into  such  openings, 
quartz,  accompanied  by  sulphurets  of  iron  and  arsenical  pyrites,  was 
introduced.  Another  convulsion  then  burst  open  the  rocks  along  the 
old  line  of  fracture,  and  the  first  set  of  deposits  were  cracked  and  often 
shattered,  so  that  the  new  rent  was  filled,  not  only  with  angular  frag- 
ments of  the  adjoining  rocks,  but  with  pieces  of  the  older  veinstones. 
Polished  and  striated  surfaces  on  the  sides  or  in  the  contents  of  the 
vein  also  attest  the  reality  of  these  movements.  A  new  period  of 
repose  then  ensued,  during  which  various  sulphurets  were  introduced, 
together  with  hornstone  quartz,  by  which  angular  frtigments  of  the 
older  quartz  before  mentioned  were  cemented  into  a  breccia.  This 
period  was  followed  by  other  dilatations  of  the  same  veins,  and  other 
sets  of  mineral  deposits,  until,  at  last,  pebbles  of  the  basaltic  lavas  of 
Auvergne,  derived  from  superficial  alluviums,  probably  of  Miocene  or 
older  Pliocene  date,  were  swept  into  the  veins.  I  have  not  space  to 
enumerate  all  the  changes  minutely  detailed  by  M.  Foumet,  but  they 
are  valuable,  both  to  the  miner  and  geologist,  as  showing  how  the 
supposed  signs  of  violent  catastrophes  may  bo  the  monuments,  not  of 
one  paroxysmal  shock,  but  of  reiterated  movements. 

Such  repeated  enlargement  and  reopening  of  veins  might  have  been 
anticipated,  if  we  adopt  the  theory  of  fissures,  and  reflect  how  few  of 
them  have  ever  been  sealed  up  entirely,  and  that  a  country  with  fis- 
sures only  partially  fiUed  must  naturally  offer  much  feebler  resistance 
along  the  old  lines  of  fracture  than  anywhere  else.     It  is  quite  otheiv 

*  Piinciples,  chap,  xxvil  8th  ed.  p.  422. 
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wise  in  the  case  of  dikes^  wliere  each  opening  has  been  the  reeeptodt 
of  one  oontinnons  and  homogeneona  maas  of  melted  matter,  tlie  ecmr 
aolidation  of  which  has  taken  place  under  considerable  preMUNL 
Trappean  dikes  can  rarely  fiul  to  strengthen  the  rocks  at  the  poiali 
where  before  they  were  weakest ;  and  if  the  nphesTing  force  is  Bfgok 
exerted  in  the  same  direction,  the  crust  of  the  earth  will  giTS  wqr 
anywhere  rather  than  at  the  precise  points  where  the  first  renta  wen 
produced. 

A  large  proportion  of  metalliferous  veins  have  their  oppoote  wdi 
nearly  parallel,  and  sometimes  over  a  wide  extent  of  conntij.  Tben 
is  a  fine  example  of  this  in  the  celebrated  vein  of  Andreasbnig  in  the 
Hartz,  which  has  been  worked  for  a  depth  of  500  yards  peqMs- 
dicularly,  and  200  horizontally,  retaining  almost  everywhere  a  widA 
of  3  feet  But  many  lodes  in  Cornwall  and  elsewhere  are  extreme^ 
variable  in  size,  being  1  or  2  inches  in  one  part,  and  then  8  or  10  leei 
in  another,  at  the  distance  of  a  few  fiithoms,  and  then  again  nanowii^ 
as  before.  Such  altemate  swelling  and  contraction  is  so  often  chane- 
teristic  as  to  require  explanation.  The  walls  of  fissures  in  genenl, 
observes  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche,  are  rarely  perfect  planes  throag^Kmt 
their  entire  course,  nor  could  we  well  expect  them  to  be  so,  since 
they  commonly  pass  through  rocks  of  unequal  hardness,  and  diffiarent 
mineral  composition.  If^  therefore,  the  opposite  sides  of  each  irregii' 
lar  fissures  slide  upon  each  other,  that  is  to  say,  if  there  be  a  &alt|  aa 
in  the  case  of  so  many  mineral  veins,  the  paraUelism  of  the  opposite 
walls  is  at  once  entirely  destroyed,  as  will  be  readily  seen  by  studying 
the  annexed  diagrams. 


Fig.  787. 


^^y 


Fig.768L 


Let  a  bf  ^g.  766,  be  a  line  of  fracture  traversing  a  rock,  and  let  a  2^ 
fig.  767,  represent  the  same  line.  Now,  if  we  cut  in  two  a  piece  of 
paper  representing  this  line,  and  then  move  the  lower  portion  of  this 
cut  paper  sideways  from  a  to  a',  taking  care  that  the  two  pieces  of 
paper  still  touch  each  other  at  the  points  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  we  obtain  an 
irregular  aperture  at  c,  and  isolated  cavities  at  d  d  d]  and  when  we 
compare  such  figures  with  nature  we  find  that,  with  certain  modifica- 
tions, they  represent  the  interior  of  faults  and  mineral  veins.  11^ 
instead  of  sliding  the  cut  paper  to  the  right  hand,  we  move  the  lower 
part  towards  the  left,  about  the  same  distance  that  it  was  previously 
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slid  to  the  right,  we  obtain  considerable  variation  in  the  cavities  so 
produced,  two  long  irregular  open  spaces,  //,  fig.  768,  being  then 
formed.  This  will  serve  to  show  to  what  slight  circumstances  con- 
siderable variations  in  the  character  of  the  openings  between  unevenly 
fractured  surfaces  may  be  due,  such  surfaces  being  moved  upon  each 
other,  so  as  to  have  numerous  points  of  contact. 

Most  lodes  are  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  or  nearly  so ;  but  some 
of  them  have  a  considerable  inclination  or  ^^  hade,"  as  it  is  termed, 
the  angles  of  dip  varying  from  15°  to  45°.  The  course  of  a  vein  is 
frequently  very  straight ;  but  if  tortuous,  it  is  found  to  be  choked  up 
with  clay,  stones,  and  pebbles,  at  points  where  it  depart?  most  widely 
from  verticality.  Hence  at  places,  such  as  a,  fig.  769,  the  miner  com- 
plains that  the  ores  are  "  nipped,"  or  greatly  reduced 
in  quantity,  the  space  for  their  free  deposition  having  ^  ^** 
been  interfered  with  in  consequence  of  the  preoccu- 
pancy  of  the  lode  by  earthy  materials.  When  lodes 
are  many  fathoms  wide,  they  are  usually  filled  for  the 
most  part  with  earthy  matter,  and  fragments  of  rock, 
through  which  the  ores  are  much  disseminated.  The 
metallic  substances  frequently  coat  or  encircle  detached 
pieces  of  rock,  which  our  miners  call  "horses"  or 
"riders."  That  we  should  find  some  mineral  veins 
which  split  into  branches  is  also  natural,  for  we  observe 
the  same  in  regard  to  open  fissures. 

Chemical  Deposits  in  Veins. — If  we  now  turn  from  the  mechanical 
to  the  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  instrumental  in  the  produc- 
tion of  mineral  veins,  it  may  be  remarked  that  those  parts  of  fissures 
which  were  not  choked  up  with  the  ruins  of  fractured  rocks  must 
always  have  been  filled  with  water ;  and  almost  every  vein  has  prob- 
ably been  the  channel  by  which  hot  springs,  so  conmion  in  countries 
of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  have  made  their  way  to  the  surface. 
For  we  know  that  the  rents  in  which  ores  abound  extend  downwards 
to  vast  depths,  where  the  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  earth  is 
more  elevated.  We  also  know  that  mineral  veins  are  most  metallifer- 
ous near  the  contact  of  plutonic  and  stratified  formations,  especially 
where  the  former  send  veins  into  the  latter,  a  circumstance  which 
indicates  an  original  proximity  of  veins  at  their  inferior  extremity  to 
igneous  and  heated  rocks.  It  is  moreover  acknowledged  that  even 
those  mineral  and  thermal  springs  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the 
globe,  are  far  from  volcanoes,  are  nevertheless  observed  to  burst  out 
along  great  lines  of  upheaval  and  dislocation  of  rocks.*  It  is  also 
ascertained  that  all  the  substances  with  which  hot  springs  are  impreg- 
nated agree  with  those  discharged  in  a  gaseous  form  from  volcanoes. 
Many  of  these  bodies  occur  as  veinstones ;  such  as  silex,  carbonate  of 
lime,  sulphur,  fluor-spar,  sulphate  of  barytes,  magnesia,  oxide  of  iron, 

*  See  Dr.  Daubeny^s  Volcanoes. 
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and  othcn.  I  mav  add  that,  if  Teina  bare  been  fiUed  with  fcm/tom 
emanationA  from  masses  of  melted  matter,  slowly  cooUng'  in  the  w^ 
terranean  resrioDA,  the  contraction  of  such  masses  as  thev  paw  fron  a 
plant ic  to  a  ar^liJ  ^tate  wool*!,  according  to  the  experiments  of  DeriOe 
on  granite  (a  rock  which  mav  be  taken  as  a  standard  I,  prodnee  a  le- 
dnction  in  volume  amomiting  to  10  per  cent  The  sk>w  cTYslallia- 
tion,  therefore,  of  such  plntonic  rocks  8i^»plies  os  with  a  foree  not  onlr 
capable  of  rending  open  the  incumbent  rocks  by  caosin^  a  &ihire  of 
sapport,  bat  also  of  givinsr  rise  to  fanhs  whenerer  one  portion  of  ty 
earth's  crust  subsides  slowly  while  another  contiga«>as  to  it  happens  to 
rest  on  a  different  foundation,  so  as  to  remain  niunoved. 

Althou(^h  wc  are  led  to  infer,  firom  the  foregoing  reasonine  ♦Vt 
there  lias  often  been  an  intimate  connection  between  metaUifeioas 
▼eins  and  hot  springs  holding  mineral  matter  in  solntion,  vet  we  nwst 
not  on  that  account  expect  that  the  contents  of  hot  sprinn  and  mia- 
eral  veins  would  be  identical  On  the  contiaiT,  M.  £.  de  Beaomont 
has  judiciously  observed  that  we  ought  to  find  in  veins  those  sab- 
stances  which,  being  least  soluble,  are  not  discharged  bv  hot  sprinss 
—or  that  clafis  of  simple  and  compound  bodies  which'  the  thermal 
waters  ascending  from  below  would  first  precipitate  on  the  walls  of  a 
fissure,  as  sr>on  as  their  temperature  b^^an  slightly  to  diminish.  Hie 
higher  they  mount  towards  the  surface,  the  more  will  they  cooL  till 
they  acquire  the  average  temperature  of  springs,  being  in  that  rum 
chiray  charged  with  the  most  soluble  substances,  such  as  the  mlWlk 
soda  and  potasli.  These  are  not  met  with  in  veins,  althomrh  thev 
enter  so  largely  into  the  composition  of  granitic  rocks.* 

To  a  certain  extent,  tli(;rfcfore,  the  arrangement  and  distribution  of 
metallic  matter  in  veins  may  be  referred  to  ordinary  chcinical  action, 
or  to  those  variations  in  temperature  which  waters  holdini^  the  ores 
in  s<^>lution  must  undergo,  as  they  rise  upwards  from  great  depths  in 
the  earth.     f>ut  there  are  other  phenomena  which  do  not  admit  of 
the   same   simple   explanation.     Thus,  for  example,  in   I>erbvshire, 
veins  containing  ores  of  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  but   chiefly  lead 
traverse   altoniatc   beds  of  limestone   and  greenstone.     The   ore  is 
plentiful  where  the  walls  of  the  rent  consist  of  limestone,  but  is  re- 
duccfl  to  a  mere  string  when  they  arc  formed  of  greenstone,  or  "  toad- 
stone,''  i\H  it  is  called  provincially.     Not  that  the  original  fissure  is 
narrower  where  the  greenstone  occurs,  but  because  more  of  the  space 
is  there  filled  witli  veinstones,  and  the  waters  at  such  points  have  not 
parted  so  freely  with  their  metallic  contents. 

"  Lodes  in  C'oruwall,"  says  Mr.  Robert  W.  Fox,  "  are  very  much 
influenced  in  their  metallic  riches  by  the  nature  of  the  rock  which 
tliey  traverse,  and  they  often  change  in  this  respect  very  suddenlv 
in  passing  from  one  rock  to  another.     Thus  many  lodes  which  yield 
abundance  of  ore  in  granite,  are  unproductive  in  clay-slate,  or  killftft^ 

♦  Bulletin,  iv.  p.  1278. 
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and  vice  versd.  The  same  observation  applies  to  kiilas  and  the  gran- 
itic porphyry  called  elvan.  Sometimes,  in  the  same  continuous  vein, 
the  granite  will  contain  copper,  and  the  kiilas  tin,  or  vice  versd.^^  * 
Mr.  Fox,  after  ascertaining  the  existence  at  present  of  electric  currents 
in  some  of  the  metalliferous  veins  in  Cornwall,  has  speculated  on  the 
probability  of  the  same  cause,  having  acted  originally  on  the  sulphurets 
and  muriates  of  copper,  tin,  iron,  and  zinc,  dissolved  in  the  hot  water 
of  fissures,  so  as  to  determine  the  peculiar  mode  of  their  distribution. 
After  instituting  experiments  on  this  subject,  he  even  endeavored  to 
account  for  the  prevalence  of  an  east  and  west  direction  in  the  prin- 
cipal Cornish  lodes  by  their  position  at  right  angles  to  the  earth's 
magnetism;  but  Mr.  Henwood  and  other  experienced  miners  have 
pointed  out  objections  to  the  theory ;  and  it  must  be  owned  that  the 
direction  of  veins  in  different  mining  districts  varies  so  entirely  that  it 
aeems  to  depend  on  lines  of  fracture,  rather  than  on  the  laws  of  vol- 
taic electricity.  Nevertheless,  as  different  kinds  of  rock  would  be 
often  in  different  electrical  conditions,  we  may  readily  believe  that 
electricity  must  often  govern  the  arrangement  of  metallic  precipitates 
in  a  rent 

"  I  have  observed,"  says  Mr.  R  Fox,  "  that  when  the  chloride  of 
tin  in  solution  is  placed  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  part  of  the  tin  is  de- 
posited in  a  metallic  state  at  the  negative  pole,  and  part  at  the  positive 
one  in  the  state  of  a  peroxide,  such  as  it  occurs  in  our  Cornish  mines. 
This  experiment  may  serve  to  explain  why  tin  is  found  contiguous  to, 
and  intermixed  with,  copper  ore,  and  likewise  separated  from  it,  in 
other  parts  of  the  same  lode."  f 

Relative  Age  of  the  Different  Metals, — After  duly  reflecting  on  the 
fEusts  above  described,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mineral  veins,  like  erup- 
tions of  granite  or  trap,  are  referable  to  many  distinct  periods  of  the 
earth's  history,  although  it  may  be  more  difficult  to  determine  the 
precise  age  of  veins;  because  they  have  often  remained  open  for 
ages,  and  because,  as  we  have  seen,  the  same  fissure,  after  having 
been  once  filled,  has  frequently  been  reopened  or  enlarged.  But 
besides  this  diversity  of  age,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  geologists 
that  certain  metals  have  been  produced  exclusively  in  earlier,  others 
in  more  modern  times — ^that  tin,  for  example,  is  of  higher  antiquity 
than  copper,  copper  than  lead  or  silver,  and  all  of  them  more  ancient 
than  gold.  I  shall  first  point  out  that  the  facts  once  relied  upon  in 
support  of  some  of  these  views  are  contradicted  by  later  experience, 
and  then  consider  how  far  any  chronological  order  of  arrangement 
can  be  recognized  in  the  position  of  the  precious  and  other  metals  in 
the  earth's  crust. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  not  true  that  veins  in  which  tin  abounds  are 
the  oldest  lodes  worked  in  Great  Britain.  The  Government  survey  of 
Ireland  has  demonstrated,  that  in  Wexford  veins  of  copper  and  lead 

•  R  W.  Fox  on  Mineral  Veins,  p.  10.  f  Ibid.,  p.  88. 
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(tlie  latter  as  usnil  being  afgentiferoiu)  are  mnch  older  than  Ae  tb 
of  Cornwall  In  each  ci  the  two  countries  a  rerj  <ri«niVr  aetica  ef 
geological  changes  has  occoried  at  two  distinct  epocha — in  Wezfind, 
before  the  Devonian  stmta  were  de|>osited ;  in  Comwally  after  the  em^ 
bonifcrons  epoch.  To  be|^  with  the  Iri^  mining  diatrict :  We  have 
granite  in  Wexford,  traraaed  by  granite  yeina,  which  Teina  aha 
intrude  themseltres  into  the  Silurian  strata,  the  same  SHarijui  loda  m 
well  as  the  reins  having  been  denuded  before  the  DeTonlaa  beds  wan 
superimposed.  Next  we  find,  in  the  same  county,  that  elram^  cr 
straight  dikes  of  porphyritic  granite,  have  cut  through  the  granite  aad 
the  veins  before  mentioned,  but  have  not  penetrated  the  Devonian 
rocks.  Subsequently  to  these  elvans,  veins  of  copper  and  lead  wen 
produced,  being  of  a  date  certainly  posterior  to  the  Silorian,  md 
anterior  to  the  Devonian ;  for  they  do  not  enter  the  latter,  and,  what 
is  still  more  decisive,  streaks  or  layers  of  derivative  copper  hmve 
found  near  Wexford  in  the  Devonian,  not  fiv  from  points  where 
of  copper  are  worked  in  the  Silurian  strata.* 

Although  the  precise  age  of  such  copper  lodes  cannot  be  defined, 
we  may  safely  affirm  that  they  were  either  filled  at  the  cloae  of  the 
Silurian  or  commencement  of  the  Devonian  period.  Besidea  coppeiv 
lead,  and  silver,  there  is  some  gold  in  these  ancient  or  primary  metal- 
liferous veins.  A  few  fragments  also  of  tin  found  in  Wicklow  in  the 
drift  are  supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  veins  of  the  aanie  age.f 

Next,  if  we  turn  to  Cornwall,  we  find  there  also  the  monnmenta  of 
a  very  analogous  sequence  of  events.     First  the  granite  was  formed  * 
then,  about  the  same  period,  veins  of  fine-grained  granite,  often  tor- 
tuous (see  fig.  744,  p.  713),  penetrating  both  the  outer  crust  of  gran- 
ite and  the  adjoining  fossiliferous  or  primary  rocks,  including  the  coal- 
measures  ;  thirdly,  elvans,  holding  their  course  straight  through  gran- 
ite, granitic  veins,  and  fossiliferous  slates ;  fourthly,  veins  of  tin  also 
containing  copper,  the  first  of  those  eight  systems  of  fissures  of  differ- 
ent  ages  already  alluded  to,  p.  769.     Here,  then,  the  tin  lodes  aie 
newer  tlian  the  elvans.     It  has  indeed  been  stated  by  some  Cornish 
miners  that  the  elvans  are  in  some  few  instances  posterior  to  the  old- 
est tin-bearing  lodes,  but  the  observation  of  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  during 
the  survey  led  him  to  an  opposite  conclusion,  and  he  has  shown  how 
the  cases  referred  to  in  corroboration  can  be  otherwise  interpreted.! 
We  may,  therefore,  assert  that  the  most  ancient  Cornish  lodes  are 
younger  than  the  coal-measures  of  that  part  of  England,  and  it  follows 
that  they  are  of  a  much  later  date  than  the  Irish  copper  and  lead  of 
Wexford  and  some  adjoining  counties.     How  mnch  later  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  declare,  although  probably  they  are  not  newer  than  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Permian  period,  as  no  tin  lodes  have  been  discovered  in 

*  I  am  indebted  to  Sir  H.  De  la  Beche  for  this  information.    See  also  maps  and 
Bections  of  Irish  Survcj. 

f  Sir  H.  De  la  Deche,  MS.  notes  on  Irish  Survey. 
X  Report  on  Geology  of  Cornwall,  p.  310. 
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any  red  sandstone  of  the  Poikilitic  group,  which  overlies  the  coal  in 
the  southwest  of  England. 

There  are  lead  veins  in  the  Mendip  hills  which  extend  through  the 
mountain  limestone  into  the  Permian  or  Dolomitic  conglomerate,  and 
others  in  Glamorganshire  which  enter  the  lias.  Those  worked  near 
Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  have  been  traced  into  the  Inferior  Oolite. 
In  Bohemia,  the  rich  veins  of  silver  of  Joachimsthal  cut  through  basalt 
containing  olivine,  which  overlies  tertiary  lignite,  in  which  are  leaves 
of  dicotyledonous  trees.  This  silver,  therefore,  is  decidedly  a  tertiary 
formation.  In  regard  to  the  age  of  the  gold  of  the  Ural  Mount^ns, 
in  Russia,  which,  like  that  of  California,  is  obtained  chiefly  from  aurifer- 
ous alluvium,  it  occurs  in  veins  of  quartz  in  the  schistose  and  granitic 
rocks  of  that  chain,  and  is  supposed  by  MM.  Murchison,  De  Yemeuil, 
and  Keyserling  to  be  newer  than  the  syenitic  granite  of  the  Ural — 
perhaps  of  tertiary  date.  They  observe,  that  no  gold  has  yet  been 
found  in  the  Permian  conglomerates  which  lie  at  the  base  of  the  Ural 
Mountains,  although  large  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  detritus  are 
mixed  with  the  pebbles  of  those  Permian  strata.  Hence  it  seems  that 
the  Uralian  quartz  veins,  containing  gold  and  platinum,  were  not 
formed,  or  certainly  not  exposed  to  aqueous  denudation,  during  the 
Permian  era. 

In  the  auriferous  alluvium  of  Russia,  California,  and  Australia,  the 
bones  of  extinct  land-quadrupeds  have  been  met  with,  those  of  the 
mammoth  being  common  in  the  gravel  at  the  foot  of  the  Ural  Moun- 
tains, while  in  Australia  they  consist  of  huge  marsupials,  some  of  them 
of  the  size  of  the  rhinoceros  and  allied  to  the  living  wombat  They 
belong  to  the  genera  Diprotodon  and  Nototherium  of  Professor  Owen. 
The  gold  of  Northern  Chili  is  associated  in  the  mines  of  Los  Homos 
with  copper  pyrites,  in  veins  traversing  the  cretaceo-oolitic  formations^ 
so  called  because  its  fossils  have  the  character  partly  of  the  cretaceous 
and  partly  of  the  oolitic  fauna  of  Europe.*  The  gold  found  in  the 
United  States,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  occurs  in  metamorphic  Silurian  strata,  as  well 
as  in  auriferous  gravel  derived  from  the  same. 

Gold  has  now  been  detected  in  almost  every  kind  of  rock,  in  slate, 
quartzite,  sandstone,  limestone,  granite,  and  serpentine,  both  in  veins 
and  in  the  rocks  themselves  at  short  distances  from  the  veins.  In 
Australia  it  has  been  worked  successfully  not  only  in  alluvium,  but  in 
veinstones  in  the  native  rock,  generally  consisting  of  Silurian  shales 
and  slates.  It  has  been  traced  on  that  continent  over  more  than  nine 
degrees  of  latitude  (between  the  parallels  of  30°  and  39°  S.),  and  over 
twelve  of  longitude,  and  yielded  in  1853  an  annual  supply  equal,  if 
not  superior,  to  that  of  California ;  nor  is  there  any  apparent  prospect 
of  this  supply  diminishing,  still  less  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  gold-fields. 

It  has  been  remarked  by  M.  de  Beaumont,  that  lead  and  some 

*  Darwin^s  S.  America,  p.  209,  &c 
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other  meUls  are  fcmad  in  dikes  of  basalt  and  grcenstoDe,  as  well  as  in 
mineral  veins  connected  with  trap  rocks,  whereas  tin  is  met  with  in 
granite  and  in  veins  associated  with  the  granitic  aeries.  If  tliig  rule 
hold  true  generally,  the  geological  position  of  tin  in  localities  accessi- 
ble to  the  miners  will  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  rocks  older  than 
those  bearing  lead.  The  tin  veins  will  be  of  higher  relative  antiqnitj 
for  the  same  reason  that  the  "underlying"  igneous  fomiations  or 
granites  which  are  visible  to  man  are  older,  on  the  whole,  than  the 
overlying  or  trappean  formations. 

If  different  sets  of  fissures,  originating  simultaneously  at  different 
levels  in  the  earth's  omst,  and  communicating,  some  of  them  witb 
volcanic,  others  with  heated  phitonic  masses,  be  filled  with  different 
metals,  it  will  follow  that  those  formed  farthest  from  the  surface  will 
usually  require  the  longest  time  before  they  can  be  exposed  trapei^ 
fieially.  In  order  to  bring  them  into  view,  or  within  reach  of  tJie 
miner,  a  greater  amount  of  upheaval  and  denudation  must  take  place 
in  proportion  as  they  have  lain  deeper  when  first  moved.  A  con- 
siderable series  of  geological  revolutions  must  intervene  before  any 
part  of  the  fissure,  which  has  been  for  ages  in  the  proximity  of  the 
plutonic  rocks,  so  as  to  receive  the  gases  discharged  irora  it  when  it 
was  cooling,  can  emerge  into  the  atmosphere.  But  I  need  not  euhirge 
on  this  subject,  as  the  reader  will  remember  what  was  said  in  the 
80th,  34th,  and  37th  chapters,  on  the  chronology  of  the  volcanic  and 
hypogene  formations. 

Condiidhxj  RmKiris.—Thc  theory  of  fhc  ori^jin  of  the  hypogene 
rocks,  at  a  variety  of  successive  periods,  as  expounded  in  two  of  the 
chapters  just  cited,  and  stUl  more  the  doctrine  that  such  rocks  may 
be  now  in  the  daily  course  of  formation,  has  made  and  still  makes  its 
way,  bnt  slowly,  into  favor.  The  disinclination  to  embrace  it  baa 
arisen  partly  from  an  inherent  obscurity  in  the  very  nature  of  the 
evidence  of  plntonic  action  when  developed  on  a  great  scale,  at  par- 
ticular periods.  It  has  also  sprung,  in  some  degree,  &om  extrinuc 
considerations ;  many  geologists  having  been  tinwilliog  to  believe  the 
doctrine  of  transformation  of  foesiliferous  into  crystalliDs  rocka,  be- 
cause they  were  desirous  of  finding  proofs  of  a  beginning,  and  of 
tracing  back  the  history  of  our  terraqueous  system  to  times  anterior 
to  the  creation  of  oi^^ic  beings.  But  if  these  eitpectations  have 
been  disappointed,  if  we  have  found  it  impossible  to  assign  a  limit  to 
that  time  throughout  which  it  has  pleased  an  Omnipotent  and  Eternal 
Being  to  manifest  his  creative  power,  we  have  at  least  succeeded  be- 
yond all  hope  in  carrying  back  our  researches  to  times  antecedent  to 
the  existence  of  man.  We  can  prove  that  man  had  a  beginning,  and 
that  all  the  species  now  contemporary  with  man,  and  many  othen 
which  preceded,  had  also  a  beginning. 

It  can  be  shown  that  the  earth's  surface  haa'been  remodelled  agun 
and  again ;  mountain  chains  have  been  raised  or  sunk ;  valleys  formed, 
filled  up,  and  then  reSicavated;  sea  and  land  have  changed  places; 
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yet  throaghout  all  these  revolutions,  and  the  consequent  alternations 
of  local  and  general  climate,  animal  and  vegetable  life  has  been  sus- 
tained. This  has  been  accomplished  without  violation  of  the  laws 
now  governing  the  organic  creation,  whether  the  succession  of  living 
beings  has  been  brought  about  by  the  transmutation  of  species,  or,  as 
some  contend,  by  the  abrupt  introduction  into  the  earth  from  time  to 
time  of  new  plants  and  animals,  each  assemblage  of  new  species  must 
have  been  admirably  fitted  for  the  new  states  of  the  globe  as  they 
arose,  or  they  would  not  have  increased  and  multiplied  and  endured 
for  indefinite  periods. 

Astronomy  has  been  unable  to  establish  the  plurality  of  habitable 
worlds  throughout  space,  however  favorite  a  subject  of  conjecture  and 
speculation ;  but  geology,  although  it  cannot  prove  that  other  planets 
are  peopled  with  appropriate  races  of  living  beings,  has  demonstrated 
the  truth  of  conclusions  scarcely  less  wonderful — the  existence  on  our 
own  planet  of  so  many  habitable  surfaces,  or  worlds  as  they  have  been 
called,  each  distinct  in  time,  and  peopled  with  its  peculiar  races  of 
aquatic  and  terrestrial  beings. 

The  proofs  now  accumulated  of  the  close  analogy  between  extinct 
and  recent  species  are  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  mind  that  the 
same  harmony  of  parts  and  beauty  of  contrivance  which  we  admire  in 
the  living  creation  has  equally  characterized  the  organic  world  at 
remote  periods.  Thus  as  we  increase  our  knowledge  of  the  inex- 
haustible variety  displayed  in  living  nature,  and  admire  the  infinite 
wisdom  and  power  which  it  displays,  our  admiration  is  multiplied 
by  the  reflection,  that  it  is  only  the  last  of  a  great  series  of  preexist- 
ing creations,  of  which  we  cannot  estimate  the  number  or  limit  in 
times  past.* 

*  See  the  Author's  Aimiv.  Address  to  the  GeoL  Soc.,  1887.  Proceedings  6.  S., 
vol  ii.  p.  620. 
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on  reptiles  in  Saarbruck  coal-fleld,  606. 

on  remains  in  brown-coal,  079. 

Dclcsse,  M ,  on  minerals  of  hypogeno  limo- 
etonc,  744. 

on  augite  and  basalt.  503. 

on  globuI.\r  structure  of  volcanic  rock,  619. 

on  felspnthic  rock  of  Madeira,  668. 

Deltas  of  Switzerland,  120. 

Deluge,  4. 

Dendri'rpeton  found  in  Co.il.  510. 

Dennis,  Kev.  J.  P.,  on  Stereognatbus,  409. 

Denudation  explained,  00. 

terraces  of,  in  r*lcilv,  75. 

of  the  Weald  valky,  857-876. 

of  chalk,  304. 

of  Palm.!  fluviatilo  or  marine  ?  689. 

Deposition,  proofs  of  gradual,  '^1. 
Derbyshire,  veins  in  mountain  limestone,  771. 
Deshaycs,  M.,  on  recent  and  fossil  shells,  188. 

on  pisolitic  limestone,  813. 

on  shells  of  Etna,  190. 

on  iiunzr.rian  shell:*,  6S3. 

on  Soissonnais  shells,  305. 

Desmarest,  on  trappean  rocks,  87. 
Desnoyers,  M.,  on  Eocene  fossil  footjnlnts,  801. 

on  faluns  of  the  Loire,  133. 

Desor,  M.,  on  shells  of  the  Sahara,  176. 

on  Celtic  coins,  IIL 

Devonian  period,  vegetation  of^  646. 
Brachiopoda,  642. 


Devonian  fossils  of  the  Eifel,  97B. 

fossils  o^  687-648. 

series  of  North  Devoin,  6B6L 

of  Kussia,  642. 

of  United  SUte^  648. 

series,  table  of,  SM. 

system,  term  exphihied,  665. 

Devonshire,  cleavage  of  slate  rocks  In,  TOO. 
DIablerets,  shells  from  the,  ^7. 
Diagonal,  or  cross-stratification,  16L 
Diagram  of  plutonio  and  Bedimentarr 

tlons,  720. 
DIallage  rock.  60S. 
Diatiopora  dUuviana,  40& 
Diatomacea  in  tripoll,  26l 
Dtcenu  arMirui,  Coral-rag,  899. 

LoMdaiii^  844. 

Limestone,  term  explained,  899. 

Dicotyledonous  leaves  In  dbalk,  888. 
Didtlphys  Azanx,  Oolite,  40& 
Didymogrnpsus  ffemintM,  Silurian,  667. 

MurchUonii^  Llandoilo,  6d5c 

DIcst  sands,  284 
Dikelocephalous  skull,  118. 
Diktloeephalu^  minnewUn^ts^  662. 
Dikes,  trap  and  volcanic,  609. 

in  SicUy,  666. 

of  coarse  and  fine-grained  granite,  T80L 

of  Monte  Somma,  662b 

defined,  6L 

rocks  altered  by,  618. 

volcanic,  of  SL  Helena,  61T. 

of  Vesuvius,  668. 

Diluvium,  origin  of  term,  187. 
Dlnomis,  skeleton  ot  465. 
Dinotherium  giganieuin^  218. 
DIorite,  599,  606i 
Dli>,  term  explained,  68. 
I>iplograp*ua  folium.  SUnrlan,  666. 

prMis,  Silurian,  666u 

Dirt-Ded  of  Lower  Purbeck,  889. 
Distribution  of  fossil  quadmpeda,  128L 
Dolerite,  69a,  605i 
Dolomite  defined,  13. 

of  cone  of  Monte  Somma,  661. 

Domitc,  605. 

Downs,  South,  chalk  escarpment  <^  860,  861. 

Downtun  Sandstone,  fossils  of,  661. 

Drew,  Mr.,  on  Hastings  sand,  S48. 

Drift  of  Scandinavia,  North  Geraiany,  and  Bot- 

sia,  149. 

shells  In  Canada,  165. 

contorted,  156. 

in  Ireland,  160. 

northern,  of  Scotland,  16L 

North  Wales,  15S. 

Norfolk,  160. 

transiMjrtcd  by  icebergs,  144, 

meteorites  in,  176. 

Dromatherium  sylvestre  of  N.  Carolina,  457. 
Dri/aiuini  .S^'hranirii^  Lower  Miocene,  262. 
Druandroide%   I/akeiefolia,  near  Lausanne, 

262. 
Dudley  limestone.  557. 

burning  coal-mines  at,  783. 

Dufi\-noy,  M.,  on  line  between  Miocene  and 

Eocene,  21 S. 

. on  granite  of  Pyrcnee^  789. 

Dumont,  Prof.,  on  Belgian  Lower  Eocene,  318. 
Duncan,  Dr.,  on  West  Indian  corals,  274. 
Dundry  Hill,  near  BrlsU)l,  section  oC  9& 
Dunker,  Dr.,  on  Weald  of  Germany,  861. 
Dura  Den,  yellow  sandstone,  524. 
Durham,  iutrusion  of  trap  between  beds  neir, 

616. 

Earthquake  in  Olot,  672.. 
Echinoderms  in  coralline  crag,  205. 
Ecltinosphcerit^  baliicu»^  Silurian,  564. 
Iik'hinuA,  with  crania  attached,  28. 
E<Ieghem  beds,  fossils  of,  283. 
Edwards,  Mr.,  on  Brockenhurat  sheila,  2S6. 
Egerton,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Southern  India,  840. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.,  on  fish  of  Penarth  beds,  442. 
on  Old  Bed  fish,  682. 
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EgertoiL,  Sir  P.,  on  flsh  of  Permian,  482. 

on  fish  of  Hoadon  aeries,  285. 

on  IchthyosaarQS,  428. 

on  IftchypternaL  456. 

Egg-likt  bodUa  In  Old  Red  Sandstone,  629. 

£hrenbeix,  Prot,  on  bog-iron-ore,  26. 

on  inftisoria,  25. 

on  term  Bryozoom,  208. 

on  Silurian  foraminlfera.  570. 

EifeL  age  of  tractaytlc  rooks  in,  657. 

basidtio  pillars  of  the  Kasegrotte  in  the, 

619. 

lake-craters  ot,  679. 

— — >  Lower  Miocene,  volcanic  locks  oi^  677. 

—  Lower,  tnuM  ot,  682. 

Elephant-bed,  Brighton,  878. 

EUpha»  meridionaliSj  molar  of^  184. 

antiquus,  molar  of^  188. 

primigenUi%^  molar  oC  188. 

Elevation  craters,  6-34. 

Elvans  of  Ireland  and  Cornwall,  778^ 

term  explained,  725. 

in  granite,  778. 

Elytron  of  Buprstiis^  406. 

Emarginula  cuUhrata^  Oroat  Oolite,  405c 

EmbotArium^  or  Hakea  aaliona,  (Eningen,  256. 

Emmons,  Prot,  on  Jaws  of  Trlasslc  quadra- 
ped,8d9. 

on  Dromatherium,  457. 

EnoHnUe  uHih  terpukB  atiachtd,  408. 

Encrinites  of  Bradlord,  402. 

Encriniu  lili^formis  {moniliformis)^  489. 

Endogons,  term  explained,  88^ 

Engiboul  cave,  124. 

England,  Lower  Miocene  strata  o(^  289. 

Newer  Pliocene  strata  of,  196. 

Upper  Eocene  formations  of^  28L 

Eocene  formations,  map  ot^  280. 

foraminlfera^  80a,  804. 

formations  of  England,  281. 

strata  of  France,  table  ot,  297. 

granite  and  plutonic  rocks,  721. 

and  Miocene,  lino  between,  217,  247. 

strata,  France,  fossil  footprints  In,  ^2. 

volcanic  rocks  of  Monte  Bolca,  694. 

straU  in  the  United  SUtes,  809. 

term  explained,  188. 

Eosaurns  found  in  Goal,  511. 

Eozoon  Ganadense,  in  Laurentian  rocks,  765. 

oldest  known  fossil,  584. 

Eppelsheim,  Dlnotherinm  o^  248. 

Equisetocca)  of  the  Ckial,  471. 

Ejuisetitea  eolumnarU^  484. 

Ejuus  caballua^  molar  ot^  181 

Erman,  M.,  on  finding  of  meteoric  iron,  177. 

Erratic  blocks,  actions  ol^  140. 

near  Chichester,  874. 

I<>ratics  of  Canada,  168. 

of  Greenland,  144 

of  Victoria  Land,  146L 

Alpine,  142. 

Erosion,  aqueous,  in  Palma,  687. 

Escarpments  of  the  Weald,  860. 

Enchara  disticKa.  Chalk,  829. 

Enc'uirina  oceani.  Chalk,  829. 

Escher  von  der  Linth,  on  submergence  of  Sa- 
hara, 176. 

EnVuria  minuia^  Muschelkalk,  489. 

BscJkeri^Mt 

ooaia,  Richmond,  452. 

Etheridge,  .Mr.,  tables  of  Oolitic  fossils,  418. 

on  fossils  of  Middle  Oolite,  401. 

on  cretaceous  fossils,  844 

on  fossils  of  Upper  OoUte,  89a 

Etna.  Mt,  652. 

lavas  of;  191. 

age  of  lavas  of,  658. 

Eunomia  radiata^  Great  Oolite.  402. 

Eunotia  bidens^  Atlantic  mud.  820. 

EuomphaltM  pentaffuiaiuA,  519. 

Euphotide,  605i 

Eurite,  708,  785. 

Enritic  porphvry  near  Christlanla,  716. 

Europe,  divisions  of  Tertiary  strata  in,  187. 

extinct  quadrupeds  of;  il5, 11& 


I  Excavation  through  lava brrivera,  670. 
Exogens,  term  explained,  888w 
Exogyra  virgxUa^  Kimmeridge  clay,  89fiL 
EjUracrinut  BriaretUy  Lias,  420. 

FALOomEB,  Mr.  A.  U..  on  Dichodon,  285. 
Falconer  Dr.,  on  PurWk  mammalia,  882. 

on  filnt  knives  of  Brixham  cave,  124. 

on  Mantodon  arvemtn&it.  198L 

on  SiwiUIk  Hills,  276. 

on  cave  and  drift  fossils,  120. 

on  Ptagiaulaxy  884. 

Faluns  of  the  Loire,  188. 

of  Touralne,  218. 

Fambam,  phosphate  of  lime  near,  888. 
Fuscicukiria  aurantium^  Coralline  crag,  204. 
Fault,  term  explained,  62. 

in  Chalk  near  Lewes,  868. 

Faulta,  origin  of;  64. 
Fauna  of  Nebraska,  278. 

of  Keuper,  482. 

of  Weald  clay,  846L 

and  flora  of  Upper  Yal  d^Amo,  196c 

of  Montmartre,  298. 

of  Vienna  basin,  245i 

of  Headon  series,  285. 

of  Galapagos  Islands,  426. 

fluctuations  in,  186. 

FatotUtt  OottUandica^  667. 

polymorpha,  588. 

Faxoe,  chalk  of;  816. 

Felis  tigriSy  molar  oC  185. 

FelLxstow,  remains  of  oetaoea  near,  902. 


Felspar  porphyry,  605. 
Felsputhlc ' 


Felsputhlc  hiva,  speciflc  gravity  of  minerals  of; 

658. 
Felstone.  605. 

FenenMia  ret^fortniA,  460. 
Ferns  of  Carboniferous  period,  469L 
Ferruginous  sands,  sand-pipes  in,  286. 
Fi/e,  altered  rock  in,  615k 
Flfeshlre,  carboniferous  trap  of;  607. 
Filling  up  of  veins,  772. 
Fish,  Eocene,  of  Monte  Bolca,  694. 

fossil,  of  mountain  limestone,  621. 

number  of  living,  584. 

of  the  Upper  Ludlow,  661, 

of  Llas.4iO. 

fossil  of  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  086-684. 

of  Permian  marj-slate.  461. 

of  the  Brown  Cool,  678. 

oldest  known,  not  of  low  grade,  656. 

Fisher,  Mr.,  on  din-bed  at  Kidgway,  892. 
Fissures  filled  with  metallic  matter,  767. 

in  metalliferous  veins,  769. 

Fltton,  Dr.,  on  Lower  Cretaceous,  841. 

on  llastlngs  sand,  846c 

on  dirt-bed  of  Boulonnals,  892. 

on  corals  of  Oolite,  899. 

Fleming,  Dr.,  on  Parka  declplena,  688L 

on  carboniferous  trap,  696c 

on  scales  of  fish  In  Old  Red,  68BL 

Flint-breccias,  angular,  872. 

Flints  in  chalk,  821. 

Flora,  Miocene,  of  Swltxcrland,  richness  d^ 

267. 

of  Carboniferous  period,  467, 478. 

of  Great  Oolite,  410. 

grade  of  Carboniferons,  478. 

Miocene,  of  Switzerland,  251-267. 

Upper  Cretaceous,  882. 

of  Subapennine  beds,  210. 

Recent  and  Miocene  relations  of,  860. 

fluctuations  in,  186. 

of  the  Permian,  468. 

Miocene,  of  (Eningen,  251. 

of  Wealden,  852. 

Devonian,  compared  to  Carboniferous,  61& 

of  Vienna  basin,  245. 

FL'itz,  term  explained,  87. 

Fluctuations  in  conformation  of  Weald,  860^ 

871. 
Fluvia,  the,  cutting  through  lavas  of  Clot,  669. 
Flyscb,  term  explained.  807. 
Invaded  by  plutonic  rooks,  781 
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7M. 
Oloffigtrina  huHoidf*,  Atlantic  mnd,  SSOi 
(f  lobular  Biractnn;  of  vr  Icanic  rucka,  61 6L 
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Gneiss,  ftmdamental,  of  Scotland,  68S. 

— —  granite  veins  troversing,  71t 

Gold,  aze  oi;  In  Ireland,  778. 

—^  in  Ural  Mountains,  779. 

Gold  mines  of  Australia  and  Chili,  779. 

€K>ldenbenE,  Mr.  Fr.,  on  SaarbrQck  Insects,  491 

Goldfuss,  Prof.,  on  reptiles  in  CkMl,  50d. 

GoniiUitM  eraniatria,  020. 

LUUri,  Coal,  495. 

~^  evolutus,  520. 

GSppert,  M.,  on  petrifaction,  40. 

>—  on  pUmts  or  coal-measures,  468. 

on  Swiss  Miocene.  248,  256. 

Oorgonia  infandibulifarmU^  460. 

Graham's  Island,  621. 

Chrampians,  Old  Red  conglomerates  in,  47. 

Old  Red  of;  580. 

gneiss  and  crystalline  schists  o^  765. 

Gnteloup,  M.  de,  on  Dax  fossils,  83a 

on  fossils  of  Chalk,  838. 

Grand  Canary,  shelly  tuffs  ot  675. 

Granite,  dikes  in  coarse  and  nne-gralned,  729. 

described,  7. 

fine-grained,  of  PloTcrflold,  728,  729. 

schorly,  708. 

—^  porphyrltic,  707. 

—'  veins,  structure  of;  712. 

formation  o^  702. 

protrusion  of  solid,  727^781, 

veins  in  talcose  eneiss,  718. 

composition  of;  lOO. 

-^—  hydrothermal  action  in  formation  of;  707. 

passage  ot  Into  trap,  708. 

Granites,  Arran,  age  of;  727. 

oldest,  726. 

Graphic  granite,  704. 

Clraphlte,  powder  of;  consolidated  by  pressure, 

Graptolites,  565. 

OraptolUe*  MurchUoniL  Llandello.  565. 

OraptolithuH  LudemU,  Silurian,  559. 

Grasshopper,  wing  of.  in  coal-meusures,  491 

Grauwaokc,  term  explained,  549. 

Gray.  Dr.  Asa,  on  Miocene  Atlantis,  269,  271 

Grav  s  Thurrock,  Essex,  pachyderms  found  at, 

Graystone,  605. 

Graystone,  volcanic  rock,  605. 

Great  Oolite,  402. 

fossils  of;  402. 

Greece:  Upper  Miocene  of;  247. 
Greensbui^,  Pcnn.,  reptile  footprints  of;  509. 
Greenland,  sinking  of  coast  of;  46. 
-^—  continual  ice  of;  144, 145. 
Greensand,  Lower,  841. 

Upper,  881. 

Greenstone,  509,  605i 

dike,  Ohristlania,  612. 

— —  columns  oi;  603l 

Grds  de  Beanchamp,  802. 

Grds  de  Fontainebleau,  Miocene  or  Eocene? 

217. 
Grey  wacko.  Older  Rhenish,  equivalents  of;  511 
Gritflths,  Sir  R.,  on  Coal  strata  of  Irehmd,  466. 
Grlgnon,  fossil  shelU  near,  808. 
Grit  defined.  11 

Oryllacria  lithanthraca,  Coal,  491 
OfypfUBa  coated  with  SerpukB^  22. 

areuaia^  O.  incuroa^  29. 

incurva^  Lias,  417. 

virgulOy  Kimmeridge  clay,  895. 

columbUy  Chalk,  82a 

qlobMO,  Chalk,  82a 

Gryphlte  limestone,  417. 
Guadalonpe,  glass-cavities  in  quartz  ot  706. 
Guidottl,  Prot,  cited,  1S8. 
Guiscardi,  Slgnor,  on  shells  of  Vesuvius,  190. 
GumbeL  M.,  on  Hallstadt  beds,  431 
Gonn,  Mr.,  on  Norfolk  drift  fiiuna,  160. 
—^  M«,,  on  Norwich  flints,  822. 
Gtttblor,  C4}\,  von,  on  Permian  flora,  463. 
Guttenstein  beds,  thickness  of;  486, 
Gymnogens,  term  explained,  888. 
Gypseous  marls  of  Auvergne,  227. 
Gypsum  deflned,  18. 


GjfroUpis  UnuittricUua,  A42. 

Haimx,  M.,  on  Bnrozoa,  211 
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•aligncL,  CBningen,  255i 

Hall,  Capt.,  on  Cyclopian  Isles,  659. 

Prof.,  on  exogen  In  Devonian  strata,  647. 

Sir  James,  on  curved  strata,  4a 

on  crag  and  tail,  152. 

on  cooling  of  metals,  668. 
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HalytiUa  eatenuiarius^  Silurian,  557. 

HamiUs  apiniqer^  882. 

Hamilton,  Sir  W.,  on  dikes  of  Yesuviua,  668. 

Hampshire,  Old  Harry  rocks  of;  872. 

Harlech  Grits,  fossils  of;  57a 

Ilarpacior  maculipes^  CEningen,  257. 

Harris,  Major,  on  salt  lakes,  450. 

Hartung,  M.,  on  aqueous  erosion  in  Palma,  64SL 

on  Madeiran  fossil  plants,  649. 

on  Teneriffe,  640i 

on  lava  at  Port  Moniz,  651 

on  shells  of  Azores,  67a 

on  geology  of  Madeira,  62a 

on  Madeira  and  Canary  Miocene  fosaUSi 
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Hartz  Mountains,  mineral  veins  of,  770. 

hunter  sandstein  ofl  440. 

Hastings,  Marchioness  ot;  on  Headon  beds,  285. 

sands,  84a 

Hauer,  M.  von,  on  age  of  Worfen  sandstone, 

48a 

Hautes  Alpes,  rocks  of;  721 

Hawkshaw,  on  fossil  trees  in  Coal,  480. 

Hayden,  Mr.,  on  Nebraska  plants,  840. 

Headon  series.  Isle  of  Wight,  2»1 

Heat,  intense,  not  required  for  metamorphie 

rocka,789. 
Hebert,  M.,  on  plsolltic  limestone,  8ia 

on  Sables  de  Bracheux.  80a 

on  fossil  shells  of  £tampes,  2ia 

on  French  Eocene  mammalia,  887. 

Hebrides,  dikes  in  trap  in.  611 

Hoer,  M^  on  Superga  fossil  plants,  247. 

on  Lower  Miocene  plants,  248. 

on  North  American  Sequoia,  26a 

on  beds  of  Croatia,  24a 

on  Miocene  Atlantis,  269. 

on  Vlrsinian  fossils,  451 

on  fossU  plants  of  Swiuerland,  248-267. 

on  Monte  Bolca  Eocene  plants,  69& 

on  Madeiran  fossil  planta,  650. 

on  Swiss  Miocene  insects,  267. 
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— —  occlutJ^  Bembridge,  2S2. 
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HemipncuHUa  radiatus^  Chalk,  8ia 
IImuMUm  Brownii,  Lower  Oolite,  411 
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-^  on  trunks  in  dirt-bed,  891. 
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Herodotus  on  lake-dwellings,  110. 
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schidt,  7!U,  7M. 
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Homstune  porphyry,  6<>5. 

Horstead,  potstones  at,  821 

Howell,  Mr.,  on  Oolitic  strata,  415l 

Unbbard.  ProC,  on  granite  reins  of  White 

Moontains,  7ia. 
Hudson  Uiver  gronp,  fossils  of^  57L 
Hogi,  M.,  on  Swiss  Alps,  76L 
Haman  remains  of  Kocent  period,  109-lH 
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—  deposits  in  caverns,  122, 124. 
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volcanic  rucks  oi;  Csi 

Hont,  Mr.,  experiments  on  clay-lron-stonc,  495. 
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ifybodat  reticnhttiuiy  Lias,  421. 
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In  format i<>u  of  (^^ranite,  707. 

pruJucin;;  iLTaulio  veins,  726. 

——  caa»i'  of  uK'tumorphlsm,  7JJ9. 
UylcrpL-tijo,  reptile  found  in  Coul,  511. 
llyloDumub^  reptile  found  in  Coal,  511. 
l/ffmenitcarut  cirmicauda^  577. 
Uypersthenc  roclc,  Out}. 
Uypugeue  iimeslonc,  73d 

rtxjk.s,  mlnemi  character  ot^  764. 
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UffracoUuiriuin^  molar  ot,  294. 

IBBKTS05,  Mr.,  on  Stonciilleld  slate,  410. 

Ice.  roclcs  drifted  by,  V6-y. 

lccl>er)$s  of  Labrador,  14^ 
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JckthijudorulUt  of  Lias,  42L 
Ichthyolitcs  of  Old  Ued  i^undstone,  584. 
leAlhyonauruH  coinmutiiii,  Lias,  428. 

hind  lin  or  poildle  of,  4:i3. 

Idenlitloatlon  of  fossil  plants,  266. 
Igneous  rocks,  C. 

of  Siebeugeblrge  and  Westerwald,  679. 

of  Val  di  Nolo,  Gil. 

lauanodon  Jf<tuUUi^  Wealden,  847. 
Imucombo  group,  lobnils  of,  M-i. 
India,  cretaceous  byr^tein  In,  MO. 

Upper  Miooeue  formations  oC  276. 

Indubial  limestoue  iu  Auvergne,  226. 
Inferior  Oolite,  fossils  of,  412. 
infusoria  iu  tripoli,  24. 
Inland  sea-cliUs  iu  s>outh  of  England,  7L 
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Insect  limestone  of  Lias,  4S8L 
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drift  in,  16UL 
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ItoMlrata  oUonga^  Portland  sand,  S9^ 
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Wicht  Hempstead  beds,  289. 
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ish,674. 
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Older  Pliocene  volcanic  rocks  oC 
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Jura,  blocks  on,  142. 
structure  of,  55. 
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Keller,  Dr.  F.,  on  lake-dwellings,  IIQL 
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fossils  of,  401. 

Kentish  chalk,  sandgalls  in,  S2. 

rag,  a4l. 

Ken  per,  or  Upper  Trias.  482. 

plants  of,  4.^ 

marine  fauna  of,  484. 

Keyserling,  Count,  on  Kassian  glacial  drifL 

150 
Kicse'l-gcrOllo  of  the  Eifel,  679. 
Kilauea,  volcanic  crater  of,  628. 
Kilkenny  yellow  sandstone,  fossil  plants  oC 

524. 
Killas  in  granite  In  Cornwall,  78$. 
Kimmeridge  clay,  composition  and  fossils  oC 

894. 
King,  Mr.,  on  fauna  of  Norfolk  drift,  16L 

on  Permian  fossils,  45S. 

on  footprints  of  reptile,  507. 

Kirkdalo  cave,  hyivna's  den  of^  125. 
Kitchen-middcus,  Danish,  109. 

of  Denmark,  1U9. 

Kleyn  Si>ttwen,  Lower  Miocene  of,  23SL 
Konen,  Baron  von,  on  Brockenhurst  shells, 
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KOninck,  M.  de,  on  Kleyn  Spawen  beda,  24S. 
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KSnlnclL  M.  de,  on  xnoantaiii  limestone  flsh, 

521. 
— —  on  ebelle  of  Majenee  basin,  248. 
KotUnckia  Leonkardi^  Halistadt,  48& 
Kyson,  in  SofTbUc,  strata  oi;  2M. 

Laaoh,  lake-cratcr  of;  681. 
Labrador,  icebergs  ot,  148L 

series,  6&4. 

Labradorite,  698. 

or  Labrador  felspar,  505. 

LabyritUhodon^  tootli  of,  445. 

Jaeqeri,  section  of  tooth,  445i 

LabyrinthodoDts  of  Coal,  511. 
Lacustrine  strata  of  Aavergne,  222, 2281 
Lagoa,  view  of  crater  of^  6M. 
Lagoons  at  month  of  rivers,  88L 

of  Bermuda  Islands,  819. 

Lake-crater  of  Laach,  681. 

craters  of  the  Klfel,  679. 

Lake-dwellings  ol  8witzer!:ind,  110. 
Lake-tcrroces,  Post-pliucenel  in  Switzerland, 

120. 
Lakes,  deposits  in,  8. 

how  formed,  17  L 

Post-pliocene,  of  Switzerland,  178. 

how  lor  connected  with   glaclid  action, 

160-171. 
Lamarck,  on  bivalve  mollusca,  29. 
Lamination  of  clay-slate,  Pyrenees,  757. 
Lamna  elegana^  tooth  ol  290. 
Lanoerote,  rent  in  volcanic  crateis  778. 
Land,  rising  and  sinking,  4& 
Landenian,  or  Lower  Eocene  beds,  818. 
Laud-ice,  action  of^  152. 
Laud's  End,  columnar  granite  of^  704 

porphyrltlc  granite  ol^  707. 

Lapidillcatlon  of  fossils.  48. 

La  Koche,  estuary  of,  14. 

Lartet,  M.,  on  French  Eocene  mammalia,  887. 

on  Oastomis  Parisiensis,  806L 

on  qua<lrumana  of  Gers,  Sfi^ 

on  reindeer  period,  125. 

on  Calcalrc  de  la  lieance,  219. 

Las  Nieves,  Santi  Cruz,  ravine  ol^  641. 

Palmas,  raided  beach  north  ot^  676. 

Cafiadas,  645. 

Lasiraa  ttiriaccu,  Switzerland,  264. 

Laterite  of  Giant's  Causeway  and  Madeira, 

608,604. 
Laurent,  M.,  on  submergence  of  Sahara,  176w 
Lauren tian  rocks,  upper  and  lower,  584. 

volcanic  rocks,  *i01. 

group,  table  of,  575,  576. 

Laurels  or  Miocene  flora,  264. 
Lava,  6ol. 

of  La  Coupe  d^Ayzac,  617. 

streams,  effects  o^  6. 

relation  to  trap.  6iO. 

stream  of  Jorullo,  719. 

of  dtromboll,  719. 

forming  beds  on  a  decliyity,  687. 

of  Chalnzet,  600. 

Lava-currents  of  Auvergne,  6S8L 
Lavas  of  Catalonia,  668. 

of  Madeira,  648,  651 

Lavlni,  Signor  Spada,  on  Pliocene  strata,  Ischla, 

190. 
Lea,  Mr.,  reptile  footprints  found  by,  509. 
Lead  veins  in  Permian  rocks,  779. 
Leaf-bed  of  Madeira,  649. 

Miocene,  ot  Isle  of  Mull^  242L 

Leda  truncata,  Scotch  drift,  154. 

obUmga^  Clyde  drilt,  158. 

DcHhayettUina  (Syn.  Nucula  Dethaytai' 

ana\  287. 

amyqdaloidM.  Illghgate,  294. 

Lee,  Mr.  J.  E.,  on  Pteraspls  of  L.  Ludlow,  555. 
Lehman,  on  classlflcation  of  rocks,  86^ 
Leibnitz,  theory  of.  »9. 
Ireidy,  Dt^  on  Pliocene  m^mma^ii^  272. 

on  litanotherlum,  279. 

on  Trlasslo  reptileiB.  456k 

on  bone  in  chalk,  U.  S..  889. 

Lepidodendron  iSUrnbergii^  Coal,  470. 


Lepidodendron^  stem  of^  624. 
Lepido$trobu9  omatita^  47L 
Lepidoius  giga9^  Lias,  420. 

Mantelli,  849. 

Leptcena  MooreL  Upper  Lias,  418. 

depreMO,  Silurian,  558. 

I^eptynite,  or  white  stone,  708. 
Lcsguereuz,  on  Vancouver's  Island  fbssils,  27& 
Lewes,  Coomb  near,  868. 
Lias,  volcanic  rocks  oi;  60& 

fossils  oi;  418,  419. 

plutonic  rocks  of,  728. 

reptiles  of,  422. 

formation  described,  416k 

flsh  of;  420. 

origin  of,  429. 

fossil  plants  of;  42a 

Liebig,  Prof.,  on  stalactite,  128. 

on  conversion  of  lignite  into  coal,  606b 

Liiige,  limestone  caverns  at,  128. 
Lightbody,  Mr.,  on  Aymestry  limestone,  66G. 
Lignite,  conversion  o^  into  coal,  508. 

of  Madeira,  649. 

Lima  gigatUeum.  417. 

»pino9a^  Chalk,  827. 

Hoperi,  White  Chalk,  827. 

Limagne  d'Auvergne,  222. 
Limburg  beds,  table  of;  287. 

fossils,  28d. 

Lime,  scarcity  of;  in  metamorphlc  rooks,  765. 

in  solution,  source  oi;  42. 

Limestone,  brecciated.  450. 

caverns  described,  122. 

compact,  461. 

crystalline,  459. 

fosslllferouB,  460. 

hippurite,  886. 

indusial,  Auvergne,  226. 

mountain  or  carboniferoos,  614 

magnesian,  458. 

primary  or  metamorphlc,  78& 

of  Jnra,  809.     . 

Devonian,  of  Germany,  587. 

striated,  180. 

Limulua  rotundaiuA,  498. 

Lindley,  Dr.,  on  botanical  nomenclature,  888. 

Lingula  PumortieH,  Antwerp  crag,  207. 

DaviHi^  Lingula  flags,  677. 

Leusiaii^  Silurian,  554. 

Orednerii,  460. 

beds,  volcanic  tufh  of;  700. 

flags,  fossils  of,  577. 

Link,  M.,  on  footprints  of  Triaa,  444. 
Linton  group,  equivalents  o^  541. 
Lijparl  Isles,  stufas  in,  741. 
Luiuidambtr  eurojHEum^  (Eningen,  210. 
JAriodendron  Procaccinii^  258. 
Lithodoml  in  beaches  of  North  America,  78L 

in  inland  dlfl!^  78. 

LUhottrotion    ba«aU{fortn6    (jstriatum\   L, 

Jtori/'orme^  516i 
Llts  coqollliers,  804 
Lituitt*  giaanttUKf  Silurian,  656. 
Llanberls  sutes,  578. 
Llandello  flags,  composition  and  fosaUi  oi;  566k 

Lower,  or  Arenuf  formation,  667. 

Llandovery,  Upper,  formation,  560. 

Lower,  rocks,  thickness  oi;  561. 

Loa,  Monnt,  craters  oi;  628. 
Loam  deflned,  18, 117. 
Lodes.    iSee  Mineral  Veins. 

filled  with  earthy  matter,  776k 

Loess,  or  fluvlatile  loam,  described,  117. 

fossil  shells  of,  110. 

Logan,  Sir  W.,  on  bilgmaria  In  nnderclaya,  46L 

on  Eozoon  CunaUense,  564 

on  Potsdum  sandstone,  582. 

on  thickness  of  coal-beds,  485l 

Loire,  faluns  of  the,  lb8. 

London  clay,  rchitive  position  to  Bed  eng, 

20L 

clay  proper,  291. 

Longevity,  relative,  of  mammalia  and  testaoea, 

Longmynd  group,  5781 
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otBiwwikHiiKaia. 

Mammillftn  ^uui,  ■iu:iuiit,  of  North  Amuf 

Unmnijit.  Mr-  dCcd,  tt. 
MuUDatli.    liea  KltpAut  prinlatniia.  IS 
Uu  Doavil  wiUi  eillDct  muniulU,  IIA. 
HuUll,  Ur.,  OD  IwUs  or  WoiUd.  SW. 

so  Memnllu  In  Oillnl  gb>£  4IM. 

tcl^     .. 

on  InmBodun.  M^, 

on  Waildiu)  rormiUon,  ma. 

on  [be  (Joinnb,  IHi. 

ItanUlUii  migaloplitUa,  SML 
Ulp  oC  I^bn^  gia, 


Usp  or  OUden  of  I^'Wi  MKJ^^^^^B 

cf  EoAuiB  IcrtUrv  ualbB,  WOl 

to  lllutnlo  denudulun  of  Wcdd,  atl 

or  Lootr  MIdccu  ut  Fnoce.  UI. 

of  BlTAan  l.|juid,'l 


ID  la  f  nuioe,  tU. 


d«(ln«ill 

Marino  and  b«rklrt-»mt«  (tnU  In  CmI,  m 
iSia\  ivd,  ut  AaxTgno,  IM. 

la  Ltkn  Superior,  3& 

ml,  wblts,  toA  pta.  In  England,  Ml. 

Mull*  giMn  Md  Hhito,  of  Aaxcwgat,  io. 
Uul-sUuilcfluH].  18. 
UarmpilH  anilrri.  Wilt*  (IuIIl,  SU. 
Uulin.  Mr.  OD  chslk  friKtun,  Ml. 

ontmttDnHul  WMld,M& 

IbirUBB,  M.,  Di  (billi  of  eibm,  lit. 
" •■ — —  -'-nbijo  o(  T« 


gifanttiu,  Ugltod  SBIi^  ISl^ 

snog  bulD,  tsitliriai^  Ms. 
UveiMeB,  lam  uplaUtd,  tsa, 
Uar-Hiabawbrdt  at.  US. 

BUotIu  Hnu  uL  UO. 

SBdltamnauL,  dapnalB  Eannloi  In,  »t. 
Hk,  Ht.  on  Kabnab  plaiu,  Uu. 
MHThiaHHw  lAkc  (<  All. 
MtgalaltinminiaaHULbtO. 
Jti»aEt<HMi,miil*r  liilSt. 
JftloiUa  )wriMi>i«iiM,  Sembrtdn  KL 
titfutmala  (CVtiUiim  ■if/uiwIiMih 


H«m>tarn,  Wt. 

Usui  smlt,  luriDa  ihelli  In  MR, 

Mudip  UlMi,  Itf^eloi  In.  Till. 


Mio-Kblil,  ^M,  IS 


H^lUs  of  Cnol.  tW 
ArehogoMuni^  Cd< 

t  from  Jmilo  la,  HI 
ociglnul,  1^ 

ium,Wbiti,  aaa,t». 


JllcnileiUt  imHavUM,  maiias  oC  4S9. 

Uldiluidort;  on  biberbin  loe^dnft,  ll/l. 

Middle  <na.  nmnt  ipeelci  la,  Wld 

MIddlB  OoUbi,  a9»U4U]. 

Mlsmilgn  of  MIuvcdu  pliatii,  IbemT  ot,  MB, 

— "  oT  qiudnipodB,  IKL 

MJJIollls  UmuiUHK,  aUL 

Miller.  Bu^oD  ult  lokol.  W. 

- —  oa  fowl  irvM  la  hoI  neor  SdhiliiiEriL 


OD  Old  Bid  SiodMonij,  SSO. 

Mllno  Kdwvdi.  M-  aa  br>»i«,  SI 
MLnrblDhimptonTfiiull  •tarlls  bt,  I 
MIDcnl  RimpuslUoD,  lot  ot  tge 

oumixnlllon  SDDtldcrtd  u  In 
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Mlnenl  oomposifclon,  test  of  age  of  Yoloanle 

rookfl,  0A7. 

composition  of  yoleanic  rodu,  694L 

character  of  hypogene  rooka.  7M. 

character  of  aqueous  rocks,  10,  ML 

springs  connected  with   mineral  veins, 

76& 

veins  and  foults,  767-7TO. 

Yoins  of  different  aires,  7C7. 

reins,  pebbles  in,  771. 

veins  near  granite,  778. 

Mineralization  of  organic  remains,  8& 
Minerals,  table  of  analysis  of,  6091 
Miocene,  Lower,  fossils  at  Mont  Perrier,  687. 

and  Eocene,  line  between,  217,  247. 

Atlantis,  theory  of.  86S-27S. 

Upper,  of  the  Bolaerber^,  280. 

Upper,  volcanic  rooks,  674. 

Upper,  Madeira  and  Porto  Santo  shelly 

tnff%  674. 

Lower,  rocks  of  Eifel,  677. 

period,  212. 

plants  and  shells,  whether  distinct  genera 

or  varieties  of  Hvink  267. 

term  explained.  1881 

Mississippi,  accumulation  of  sediment  in,  491. 

fluvlatile  strata  and  delta  of^  8. 

Mitchell,  Sir  T.,  on  Wellington  caves,  126L 
MUra  BcabrcL,  Barton  clay,  287. 
Mitscherlich,  on  Monte  Somma  cone,  661. 

on  augite  and  hornblende,  59& 

Modiola  acuminata,  Permian,  409. 
Modon.  lithodomi  in  cliff  at,  78. 
Moel  Try&en.  marine  shells  found  at,  15& 
MoUsse,  Middle,  of  Swiueriand,  258w 
-—  freshwater,  of  Switzerland,  249. 

Lower,  of  Switzerland,  258. 

Molluscs  of  Halistadt  bed&  487. 

common  to  Upper  and  Middle  Oolite,  89^1 

MooaLoa,  652. 

Mont,  flexures  of  coal  at,  68. 

Mont  Blanc,  talcose  eranlta  of;  72L 

Dor,  volcano  of,'655. 

Perrier,  brrtooias  of;  with  bones,  683t 

Monte  Bolca,  Middle  Eocene,  fossil  fish  of;  6M. 

Mario,  are  of  volcinic  deposits  of;  674. 

Montlosier,  M.,  on  cones  of  the  Vivarais,  639. 
Montmartre,  gypseous  series  of;  298. 
Montsacopa,  crater  of.  669. 
Monts  Dome,  Auvergne,  extinct  volcanoes  of; 

594 
Moore,  Mr.  Charles,  on  San  Domingo  shells, 

274. 

on  teeth  of  mammalia,  442. 

on  Upper  Trias  quadrupeda,  88^ 

Moraine,  term  explained,  18^ 
Moraines  of  glaciers,  140. 

terminal,  140. 

Morea,  inland  sea-clif^  of.  48. 
Morlot,  M.,  on  lake-dwellings,  110. 

on  Swiss  deltas,  120. 

Morris,  Mr.,  on  Stonesfleld  slate.  410. 
Mortillet,  M.  de,  theory  of  lake-excavation, 

17o. 
Mo$a»auru«  CamperL  81& 
Mottled  clays  and  sand,  295. 
Mountain  lUnestone,  514. 

strata  contemporaneous  with,  522. 

Mountains,  volcanic,  form,  structure,  and  ori- 
gin of.  625l 
Mull,  Isle  ot  leaf-bed,  242. 
MQnster,  Ck>unt,  on  fossils  of  Solenhofsn,  896. 

on  Flacodus,  440. 

Murat,  fk^shwater  limestone  near,  692. 
Murchlson,  Sir  R.  L,  on  granite  of  Caithness, 

729. 

on  flints  in  Dover  cliffs,  874 

on  Silurian  strata,  551. 

—^  on  Swiss  molasse,  250. 

on  carboaiferons  plutonlc  rocks,  728. 

on  Silurian  volcanic  rock,  699. 

on  cleavage,  747. 

on  conversion  into  gneiss,  746^ 

on  Devonian  series,  536. 

on  fossil  flsh  of  Monte  Bolca,  694 


Murohison,  Sir  B.  L,  on  metamornhio  rocki  of 

North  Uighlanda,  762. 
—'  on  name  Permian,  458. 

on  Permian  rocks,  462. 

on  Poeidonia  minuta,  443. 

on  protrusion  of  solid  granite,  797. 

on  Kussian  glacial  drift,  149. 

on  sohisU  of  Old  Red,  58L 

on  the  Cantal,  281. 

on  thickness  of  White  Chalk,  8ia 

Murchisonia  gracilU.  Silurian,  572. 
Jfwex  ftaginatiM^  Iscnla.  190. 
Muschelkalk,  fossils  of;  48a 
MyUobatM  EdwardM.  2S9. 
Myrmecobius  described,  409. 
Mytilut  9epP{fery  Permian,  459. 

Naplm,  Post-pliocene  volcanic  fonnatioof  ^ 

661. 
Naua  ffranulata^  Red  Crag,  202. 
Xaiica^  spawn  of;  628. 

etoiMO,  Clyde  drift,  159L 

heHcoUJU$^  Norwicu  crag,  197. 

NdutUiM  MicMac,  298. 

Danicus,  Faxoe,  816. 

ceiUraU*,  Illghgate,  298. 

0<ica/u«,  848. 

Vuiuv/ZiM,  Lias,  418L 

Navarino,  lithodomi  found  in  cliff  at,  78L 

Nebraska,  Miocene  strata  of,  279. 

Necker,  M.  L.  A.,  on  dikes  of  Vesuvlua,  668. 

on  Arran  granite,  723. 

terms  granite  "  underlyinz,^  7. 

Needles  of  chalk,  size  and  posiuon  of;  880k 
Nelson,  Capt,  on  Bermoda  corals,  819. 

drawing  of  Bermuda,  79. 

Neocomlan,  term  explained,  841. 
Neozoic  type  of  corals,  515k 
Neptunian  theory,  87. 
yerinoM  hUroglyphiea^  899. 

OoodAaUil,  Coral-rag,  899. 

Nerintean  limestone,  899. 

KerUa  canoid^a  iJSchmid«Uiana\  806L 

eo€iulaia^  Great  Oolite,  405. 

ffrnnuloMiy  80. 

globulut^  80. 

yeritina  eoncava^  Headon  series,  284 
Newberry,  Dr.,  on  Spenophyllum,  474 

on  New  Jersey  flora,  840. 

Newcastle  ooal-fleld,  great  fkults  in,  68L 

New  Red  Sandstone  of  Connecticut  ^ley,  4SflL 

— —  Red  Sandstone  period,  trap  of;  696L 

Red  Sandstone  formation.  481. 

New  Toik,  Devonian  strata  of;  548L 

Cambrian  strata  oC,  538. 

Laurentian  strata  of,  534 

Silurian  strata  of;  57a 

New  Jersey,  Mastodon  at,  167. 
New  ZeaUmd,  sudden  rise  of  land  in,  179L 
Newer  Pliocene  volcanic  rocks.  658L 
Niagara  Limestone,  fbssils  of;  57L 
Nile,  deposits  of;  118. 

mud,  113. 

292. 


Nomenclature  of  volcanic  minerals,  894 

changes  iit.  89. 

of  Trias,  482: 

Norfblk,  buried  forest,  160. 

drift,  composition  oi;  160. 

Normandy,  chalk  of;  854 

shells  in,  208. 

noodles  and  chalk  cliffs  of;  856. 

North  America,  glacial  formations  of;  168L 

carboniferous  limestone  of,  522. 

North  Genxuny,  fossil  fiuna  ot,  286. 

North  Wales,  cleavage  of  slate  rocks  in,  76(L 

753k 
Nortbwich,  beds  of  salt  at,  443. 
Norway,  granite  veins  in  gneiss  of;  714 

Cambrian  of;  5S1. 

Silurian  plutonlc  rocks  of;  728. 

Norwich  era;;,  shells  of,  197. 
sand-pipes  near,  82. 


— fix*!,  l*FiMm  wt 
llii»iiiiilllliiNw«iyii  Ml 
SjrM,  Mr- M  tMtMm  li  Aat 


(Enliigaii.  Upper  UIgcaiislMdsot  US. 
OoTDhuiMi-o,  U.  TOD.  OD  Cgnilali  gnwltB  lollil, 

Wv.  FiJIi  oL  UovonUn  HHil-nef  o^  SM, 
Old  Kod.  iuppoHHl  RpUllui  nmiliu  ot  BU. 
Old  Red  Sudstaiib  BubdlvLalou  u£  DM, 

tWdtni^M  uC  an. 

Imp  of,  MS, 

Oldeit  KTUlwt,  ni. 

Oldluimiu  raillala,  O.  antlqua,  S». 

Oliniu  nlin-urui,  LLngDli  flitfi,  fill, 

OUnivlABCL  comiKiakloa  of,  fi9£ 

CVTm  DafreiUt  Holdtrben,  Bglililiii,  IM. 

Olliar.  PnC,  an  Uloccna  A^Ua,  »l>. 

OllTbu^wa. 

Olol,—'—'-- 


,    ^-drl^u^ nunpcnd. 414. 

'tiTMCfcMlUDCiUl. 

QmI,  fMsU  nhnU  or,  411. 

UMar,  AihILi  <«  Ilk 

plntBDlB  mokii  i>C  lis. 

—  plirilDa  noanptur  a£  SIS. 

— bna  oT  diTiiiolu  of;  iin,  sts. 

nppsr,  aiMdle,  Mul  lowm.  818. 


Engliod  ud  ^ni 


Opamm,  molar  UMCb  nod  p«t  of  J(w  d,  19 
<niii«1,  M.,  00  taaet  at  Liu,  41& 
OrElgnr,  A.  d',  on  OrbUoidtM, »»,  Bit 


OMfiLj.  U.  C.  d',  un  pItollUo  ]liiiei[<iDS,tll 

Ortodaphnt  HecrU,  4lO, 

OrgiDlc  nnulDa,  criterion  of  i^  of  fiunutioa 


it.  Ciulu  bedl,  4ST. 


dupla,  ailurliD.  DM 

— -  ZiKfeiiH,  frigmeot  oC  fiOfl. 
ORhodue,  sompoiiltlan  ut  MEL 
Oiborno,  or  HX.  Uoleu'l  tcrloi,  SB4. 
OtttoUpi^  Old  Ked  Siaditonk  ESS. 
Otlrta  arfijarea,  {jOTtl'tta,  Sw. 

odiinifiula.  Fullu'i  urth,  41t 

car^nolo,  Chalk,  Sia 

eetumlia.  Chalk,  S18. 

dttlokUa  Upp«  Oidlts,  StD. 

diitarta,  l^b»ck,  i™" 


—  aitlarta,  Vaititet,  88 
upoiuu.  Portlind-al  _ 


Ltiuf,  !8a 

lud  to  Tolcuile  Tooka 

IB  mammilla,  S8I. 


ircn.  rrot,  od  fDo^tepi  on  PoUAvn  ■ 
aiooB,  GSl 

—  uDfaAtniinlsnf  IMu,  44(Il  40& 
-<  on  Ouionili  Pgrliienil*,  SHL 

—  on  IchthyoManu.  4M, 
—  FalBoplilt  trnbceaa,  SM. 

■"-'-'-i,il6*. 


(niFlg|cliiDlai,tS4 

no  TOwDodo 


Palaek'iiKit  gigat.  Mugnutn  Llmntone,  AIT, 
PalaaKiKm  (PaUmihtiHumX  ML 

conoltta,  P.  tiroinu,  P.  fflajAvriHk  ML 

FilHHitolan-  of  entuMB)  ^X!k^  »U. 

tenii  EiphitaKd,  IDO, 

i^iianiikif  lyfluait,  BntiKlHUiB,  SMl 
Palmtaiinu  plat^etlm,  lovIS  aC  Ml 


Pilma,  iqncBoii  mitlini  In,  m. 

donndttlon  of  fluTlimo  or  marina,  UOl 

aldun  ot  SN. 

almeinpir  ot  8Sa.*Sl, 

PaludUia.  )t«U.  of  kmsraf,  tM, 

'aalo,  Hmnitad,  U,l4U, 

UuancM,  l£ 

arMnK»4<,Bembndn,Ml. 

ParatmlUa  MNliv/la,  (^halk,  ftU. 
1-arii  bailn,  tonlarlei  ot  IM. 
Par*a  atdpUm,  US. 
PirklDHa.  Sr., on  SulTulk  ome.liS. 
PDml.  Dr.  F,,  un  aalt-likn  oTAMi,  44f . 
Pau«DDlii.(iallneB(atTl^«nat  lit. 

irnnM-liIu  tf  dlku  uar,  m. 

/VfloSd  nwDaa,  e»[  Oollw,  «6 

FcaFh.  Mr,  C,  Bcolcb  DeiooUa  fouUa  (Oond 

bj-,  fifll, 
PriUr  of  Tearrifr,  view  of,  «41. 

Pcbl)le-hi>di  of  IJinui  Ujorgiui,  gwlun-land, 

Pcbblit,  stuotiH  ot;  In  eranlte,  13t. 

Id  ChidlL,  gSS. 

PteopUrit  InnchUlea,  OwboDlfefooa.  Ua. 
"---(rB**/ond/oui,  Clyde  drift.  108. 
BtateH,  White  Chalk,  »tX. 


uuiiigut  codfutu,  Whltn  Chalk,  HT. 

— Jniiitrtiue,  aiellj,  194, 

Vatoniini^  iHia,  441. 

Fr-pnitlle,  lU. 

FeDgFlly,  Dr,,  DK  91nl-kniT(i  urBrlthiraoT*, 

Pmgell)',  Mr,,  on  notBy  TtaeoT  llgDlte,  S4I, 
yVniicHjiiM  ,«rJu™iM,  Llah  im. 
PufltJUDtsiis  beds,  MO. 
Penlamtni  E«igktli,  AjoiaBtrJ,  SM. 


■eiH-rlDus  of  OeriiiTla,  <e8, 

■epvfcMr   elt«l,41. 

■uHud  at  Wmld  di'DDdatlon,  8 


flun,  468. 

relherwyn  group,  fuuna  ot  BBT. 
FeuUiietluD  uf  r<y»]|  wood,  £», 
roHH  of.  48, 
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PhiueolotKerium  BueklandL  Stonesfleld,  409. 
PhaManeUa  Ifsddinatonensis^  Coral-rag,  88. 
Philippt  on  tertiary  shells  of  Sicily,  192. 
Phiillps^rofL,  on  coal-bearing  strata,  465. 

on  Wenlock  shale,  559. 

on  slaty  cleavage,  749. 

Phillips,  Mr.  W.,  on  kaolin  of  China,  11. 

PhUbopteris  corUigua^  Lower  Oolite,  411. 

Pholadomua  Jldiculc^  Inferior  Oolite,  413. 

Phonolite,  699,  606. 

Phoru9  exten»u«^  Highgate,  298. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  SS2. 

Phragmoceraa  veniricoeum^  551 

Phryganea^  larva  of  recent,  226. 

PhyHade,  786. 

Phyaa  columnaris^  P.  hypnorum  (recent),  29. 

BrUtavii,  Middle  Purbeck,  831. 

Pico  Torres,  «Skc.  of  Madeira,  64& 

Picton,  calamites  near,  491. 

Pile-dwellings  of  stone  and  bronze  age,  111. 

of  Switzcrlond,  110. 

IMlton  Kroup,  fossils  of,  586. 
PlnnuJarkt^  Atlantic  mud,  820. 
Pinus  sylvestris  in  peat,  109. 
Pisolitic  limestone,  France,  818b 
Pitchstone,  606. 
Phicodu^  gigas,  teeth  of^  489. 
Placoids  of  Wealden,  »49. 

scarcity  of;  in  Old  Rod  strata.  582. 

PlagiatUax  BeckUHL,  Jaw  of;  Middle  Pnr- 
beck,  8S3. 

minor,  jaw  of;  Middle  Pnrbcck,  884. 

PlagiotAotna  giganteum.  417. 

ffoperi^  White  Chalk,  827. 

Planera  Richardi,  (Entngen,  266. 

Planitz,  tripoli  of,  26. 

PlanorbU  dUeui^  Bembridge,  282. 

€uomphalu9^  29,  2S4. 

Plants  common  to  Eocene  and  Miocene,  295. 

fossil,  of  Madeira,  619. 

fossil,  of  SwiUorUnd,  260. 

of  Purbeck  beds,  894. 

of  the  Keuper,  484. 

Plas  Ndwydd,  rock  altered  by  dike  near,  618. 
Plastic  clays  and  8andj295. 
PUitanus  aceroidM,  CEningen,  254. 
Platystoma  Suti»iL  Hallstadt,  486. 
Playfalr,  cited,  45,  88. 

on  faults,  61. 

on  Huttonian  theory  of  stratiflootJon,  00. 

Plectrodus  mirabilin^  ^pper  Ladlow,  552. 
Pleistocene,  term,  why  abandoned,  107. 
PUsioffaurus  dolichwieirtiH^  Lias,  428. 
Pleurodictyum  problematicum^  541. 
PUurotoma  attenuitta,  290. 

rotata^  81. 

Pleurotanutria  carinata  (Jlammigera\  518. 

Anglica,  89. 

granuliita.  Inferior  Oolite.  412. 

ornaUi,  Inferior  Oolite,  412. 

i*licninger,  Profl,  on  triassic  mammifer,  482. 
Pliocene,  term  explained,  1S8. 

Older,  volcanic  rocks,  678. 

strata  in  Ischia,  ld'9. 

period,  178. 

volcanic  rocks,  why  invisible.  718. 

Plomb  du  Cantal.  ijmeous  rocks  ot  691. 
Plombicres,  alkaline  waters  of;  740. 
Ploverficld,  fine-grained  granite  of;  728, 729. 
Plumbago  of  Massachusetts,  748. 
Platonic  rocks,  7. 

action,  740. 

carboniferous,  725. 

cretaceous,  oolitic  and  liasslc,  727. 

of  the  Andes,  721. 

rocks,  origin  of  name,  702. 

Silurian,  725. 

test  of  ago  of;  717. 

Pluvial  action  on  chalk,  86^ 
PodoearyOy  portion  of  fi*ult,  410. 
Podogonium  Knorrii^  (Eningen,  251. 
PoikiliUc  term  explained,  482. 
Polyeaiia  pro/anda^  Permian,  515. 
PolypUrus,  living,  in  the  Nile,  582. 
Pomel,  M.,  on  foasU  of  Mont  Perrier,  687. 


Pompeii,  bronze  instruments  found  at,  112. 
Ponza  Islands  in  Mediterranean,  619. 

zoned  structure  of  trachyte  in,  752. 

Ponza,  Isle  of;  globular  pitchstone  IzV^V. 

Ponzi,  Prof.,  on  Snbapennine  strata,  209. 

Porph3rritlc  granite,  707. 

Porphyry.  6J0. 

Portland,  Isle  of;  fossil  forests  in,  891. 

stone  and  sand,  894. 

Port  Moniz,  surflsoe  of  lava  at,  651 

Porto  da  Cruz,  trachy tic  tufRs  of;  652. 

Porto  Santo,  Madeira,  Upper  Miocene  shells 

of;  674. 
PoHdonia  minuta.  Muschelkalk,  489. 
PoHdonomya  Becheri^  522. 
Post-pliooene  period,  human  remains  of;  118w 

mammalia,  teeth  of,  188. 

kikes  of  Switzerland,  17a 

valley  drifts  of;  114. 

volomlc  rocks,  661. 

strata,  107, 11& 

Poiamidta  einctu9, 80. 
Potsdam  sandstone,  581. 
Potstones  at  Horstead.  828. 
Pottery  in  upraised  strata,  121. 
Pottsville,  coal-seams  near,  499. 

footprints  of  reptiles  near,  609. 

Powricv,  Mr.,  on  Cepnalaspis  beds,  581. 
Pozzolana,  86. 

Prasias,  Lake,  lake-dwellings  in,  110. 
Pratt,  Mr.,  on  fossils  of  Oxford  clay,  400. 

on  Isle  of  Wight  mammalia,  ^8. 

Precipitation  of  mineral  matter,  41. 

Prcdazzo,  altered  rocks  at,  724. 

Prestwich,  Mr.,  on  island  in  Eocene  sea,  867. 

on  Barton  clay  shells,  287. 

on  Bhukheath  shingle,  296L 

on  Eocene  strata.  869. 

on  shells  of  London  clay,  292. 

on  Weald  denudation,  867. 

on  Iron-sanda,  285. 

on  Calais  flint-breccia.  874. 

on  cave  and  drift  fossils,  129. 

on  coal-measures  of  Coalbrook  Dale,  62. 

on  Sables  de  Bracheux.  887. 

Pr6vost,  M.  Constant,  on  fkana  of  Montmartre, 

299. 
Pr6vost,  M.,  on  Paris  basin,  289. 
Primary  Limestone,  786. 
"Primanr"  schists,  composition  of,  744. 
Primordial  zone  of  Barrande,  578, 579. 
Productus  horriduA,  460. 

»emireticuUitUH  {arUiquatu9\  517. 

Progressive  development  and  oldest  fossil  flih, 

68S. 
Proteaocfls,  species  in  Lower  Molaase,  Switxer- 

Und,  261. 
Protogine,  708,  786. 
Protrusion  of  solid  granite,  727,  781. 
P9ammodu9  poro§u%^  521. 
Psaronius  in  Permian  of  Saxony,  464. 
PseudocrinUts  bi/a9ciatu$^  Wenlock,  55S. 
Piiilophyton  princep».  Devonian,  548. 
Pterabpis  in  Lower  Ludlow  shale,  555. 
Pterimhys,  Old  Ked  Sandstone,  584. 
Pterodactyl,  gigantic  size  of,  831. 
Pterodnctyhui  crcuairontriH^  Solenhofcn.  894 
Pierophyuum  comptum^  Gristhorpe,  411. 
Pterygoius  anglieuK,  523. 
Ptychodm  dteurrenA,  Chalk,  830. 
Puicgaard,  M.,  on  strata  of  Ischia,  190. 
Pulvermaar  of  Glllenfeld,  hike  o^  681. 
Pumice,  602,  606. 
Pupa  muncorum^  Rhine,  119. 

vetunta^  Coal,  512. 

trident^  8a 

Purbeck,  Lower,  shells  of;  889. 

beds,  877,  879-894. 

fossil  mammalia  oi;  881. 

marble,  880. 

Middle,  shells  of;  880. 

Upper,  shells  of,  879. 

Purity  of  coal,  causes  of;  490. 
Purpura  Utragona.  Red  crag,  202. 
Purpuroidta  nodutata^  Great  Oolite,  40& 


B4dU»[inl.  (llibT  Pllvcenc  rolnuila  n>ck«  « 

en. 

SadloNtit  /aUacciui.  Ohilk,  381. 

MerlBiH,  Cbklk,  Kg. 

radlMO,  Ghtlk.  »n. 

B4i]iiunlilFb  itnuaad  mp  at  too. 

MrboninrBn,  «M. 

^bait  iHHb  or  Sun  (Malfiu,  B7S, 
Bouwr,  PnC,  on  Wclih  elacisn,  1H. 
«D  eaua  of  Wenld  dciiaduion.  STi. 

on  I>nonton%nc1ilopo<U,  H2. 

on  (DuUi  of  UinintaiB  Llmnloae,  61 

on  nlsllona  of  OolHIo  r«illi.  U& 


-^  on  twu  {TTultAft  oT  Amu,  T%L 
OB  volcMlB  tulft  o(  Bnowdon,  TOOi 

Eaetfite*  prreorimu,  minrlHn,  M^h 
BaullD,  M.  v.,  un  DWK  twiii^m. 
BstIdu  of  BunDW  da  lu  AngasUu.  SS^ 
Sooeat  alraUL  do&tnA  1UT. 
IT  S.pJes,  I-" 


'b/tnrlELbLc.TIfL 

oi;  lu  lie  tirtfl  biiUof, 


BbosAuldnl  Ktlod  Dab, 


oHofiUeala,  Wbiu  Gtulk,  811. 

aHaata,  IiAatar  OoXluJili. 

BHviitma  Jn^unmmi,  (Enjino,  WT. 
Blolunlwn,  Blr  Jobn,  on  ItiuS  Beqoula,  2Sa. 
Blehmoad,  Tb.,  UHnute  ual-dcld  uC  Ul. 
RimuUi  clallii-ata,  Unat  OollU.  4(«, 
Ulnk,  Mr.,  on  \ae  of  GwDlaud.  lU. 
Klpplc-niiini,  njnmCloD  or  18. 
KlK>  uad  ni]  or  Inad,  IU8,  lli, 
la  Wsikldm  pnloa,  iOL 


a  ChailMl.'BtB, 

r.  M.,  on  HnbrnFTiraim  in  ovi 
'  l«mHL  aodcDI,  of  NUe,  It 
i)>juia(Li,uic[eiitCiM. 
t  dr  P(«ool^  Seine.  8U. 
-    -■    -  .*  d«<Tlb.-4  ItL 


'!»[.  ElbiEoi; » 


- — -  aalL  ortgtn  ut  ■ 
^sBotm)  b7     ■ 


glnclil  Korlngi  on,  143. 

maLtinorphlc,  TS^ 

iTKlj-tle,  ur  Miidtlfi,  Sa3. 

— sdiiKia'isbio  of,  eso,  Mt 

imuotlivil  oud  lUialHl,  180. 

Eocenr,  gzville.  nnd  plntontc 


KodcrtKift  votcuio  «( tSi. 

Itogf  ra,  Ptot,  on  DovoiiUn  codu,  0.  ft,  6* 

DO  uul-bcUI.  Unllr.'d  SOln,  1K8,  Ml. 

on  npllli'  fooRirlnlK  WO. 

an  Itfcbioaiid  coil-fiuld,  UL 

Koms.  fonMlloDi  M,  tW.  «tL 


l.pL,  u. 


7  of  Kmtt,  Ml. 
irrruiIlaaB  of  QrHO^ 


"Si' 

BoM-4n]K,  aenpuDi 
BoB»  Ditleo,  red  pur 
RotlrUaria  ampla, 
llQl\  iL.  00  MTnrt. 

UnUbIt,  Ivrm  txplnEacd.  31. 

Kapuluoiule,  Upper  rkxnns  beds,  S>& 

fOHll  mclooric  Iron  In,  IH. 

RliUine;cr,M,UDli:««Damunk(}',  K> 

Sihlb  de  BnchcDi.  SOt, 

SMrbr6etoonl-fleld.M«. 
iSoAuI  mitlor.  Vcrsr,  VM, 
Balum,  aubmcrffcnH  of.  17A. 
St  Abb'>UMd,UDu>nIurui 


rary  Craig,  *liuf 


Lower  Uuidelln,  «7, 
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Buida  of  Hastings,  849. 

of  I>les^  284. 

Sandstone,  Gray,  of  Upper  Lndlow,  SSflL 

and  conglomerate  of  Anvergno,  228. 

New  Ked,  of  Connecticut,  462. 

slab,  with  cracks,  890. 

Sandwich  Islands,  craters  and  oalderas  o^  628. 

Yolcanoes  o^  628. 

Sao  Mrauta^  &iO. 

Battel,  intercalations  of  gneiss  in  the.  761. 
Saacata,  near  Bordeaux,  laluns  o(^  28x. 
Saorians  of  Lias,  422^428. 

sudden  destruction  o<;  426i 

SaurichthyB  apiealU^  442. 
Sanssure,  on  erratics,  142. 

on  vertical  conglomerates,  47. 

Saxicava  rugasa^  Clvde  drift,  158. 
Saxony,  protrusion  of  solid  granite  in,  727. 
— '—  beds  of  minerals.  772. 
Scandinavia,  glaciation  oH^  149. 
Soaphites  imiualU^  Dorsetshire,  826^ 
Scarborough,  oolitic  plants  oi^  411. 
Schist,  micaceous,  784,  786w 

argillaceous,  784,  780. 

SohUodua  ScfUotheimit  Permian,  459. 

truncatuii^  Permian,  450. 

Schmerling,  Dr.,  on  Liuge  cavemB,  124, 125. 
Schorl  rook,  7ad. 
Schwab,  M.,  on  Celtic  coins,  IIL 
Scoliostoma^  St  Cassian,  484 
Scorcsby,  on  Arctic  icebergs,  146. 
Sooriaccous  lava  in  part  amygdaloid,  600. 
Scoria),  602,  6J6l 

formation  ot,  594 

Scotland,  Aindamental  gneiss  ot,  58& 

Old  Rod  Sandstone  o^  524. 

glaciation  ot,  15L 

Scrope,   Mr.,  on   zoned   structnre   of  Ponza 

Islands,  752. 

on  globular  structure  of  traps,  619. 

on  giobilbrm  pitchstone,  619. 

on  tutr  and  pcperino,  602. 

Sca-l>ed8,  scored  by  icebergs,  14S. 

cliffs,  inland,  71. 

Section  ttiruugli  part  of  TcnerifTe,  645. 

at  Champradellc,  near  Clermont,  225i 

between  Atlantic  and  Mississippi.  497. 

between  rivers  Alabama  and  T'ombeckbee, 

810. 

in  Isle  of  Portland,  891. 

of  Arran,  780. 

of  central  region  of  Madeira,  661. 

of  contorted  strata,  Forfiurchire,  156. 

of  Dundry  Uill,  near  Bristol  48,  98. 

of  escorpaionts  of  Weald  Valley,  856. 

of  Fortarsbire,  4a 

of  Isle  of  Arran,  780. 

of  Uva  ut  Casteil  Folllt,  67t 

of  Madeira,  6A8. 

of  Palma,  68L 

of  South  Joggina  cliffs,  485. 

of  Chalk  and  Ureensand,  817. 

of  Elephant-bed,  Brighton,  878. 

of  Luiworch  Covn  dirt-bed,  891. 

of  Old  and  New  Re<l  Sandstone,  481. 

of  the  Weald,  846,  858. 868. 

showing  chalk  in  Seine  Valley,  851 

showing  erect  fossil  trees  In  Coal,  4S8. 

vertical,  of  slate-rock,  Devon,  750. 

Sedgwick.  Ptof.,  on  concretionary  magnesian 

limestone,  87. 

on  brecciated  limestone,  459. 

on  Cambrian,  675. 

on  carboniferous  plutonlc  rocks,  725. 

on  Coal  sLrata,  46e. 

on  Cornish  granite,  712. 

•^—  on  Devonian  series,  586. 

on  garnets  in  altered  rock,  618. 

on  grddite  of  Caithness,  729. 

on  Silurian  strata,  560,  661. 

on  structure  of  mineral  masses,  746L 

Sogregation  of  mineral  veins,  768. 
Semi-orystaliine  strata  of  Alps,  760. 
Bemi-opal,  Diatouiaceie  in,  26^ 
Benneville,  chalk  pinnacle  at,  800^ 


Senonian,  term  explained,  815. 
Sequoia  Ltingador/ii,  Switzerland,  268u 

Mackenzie  River,  263. 

Serapha  convoluium,  287. 

Serapis  imbedded.  108. 

Serpentine,  606,  7^6. 

Serpula  on  volcanic  rocks  In  Sldlj,  198. 

attached  to  Encrinite,  408. 

attached  to  OryphaOy  22. 

attached  to  Spatangus^  28. 

Shale.  Lower  Ludlow,  55ok 

detined,  IL 

Sharks,  teeth  of,  290. 

Sharp  Tor,  Cornwall,  granite  of;  708. 

Sharpe,  Mr.  D,,  on  shells  in  slaty  dsaysM, 

750. 

on  Silurian  fossils,  571. 

on  Upper  Canada,  881, 

Shell-mounds  of  Denmark.  109. 

Shells,  proportion  of  Nortncm  and  Soathen, 

incrag,  206L 

Arctic,  in  Scotch  drift,  154. 

fossil,  of  Virginia,  U.  S.,  27a 

fossil,  of  London  clay,  298. 

fossil,  of  mountain  limestone,  616-0I22L 

of  Barton  clay,  287. 

of  Edeghem,  ^£84. 

of  (aluns  compared  to  those  of  crag,  2K 

of  Faxoe,  816. 

of  Gergovia  formation,  69a 

of  Great  Oolite,  405. 

of  Mayence  ba^in,  24a 

of  Norwich  crag,  197. 

of  Sicily,  190,  li»4. 

of  Subapennine  beds,  20a 

of  Upper  and  Middle  Purbeck,  879, 8801 

preserving  their  color,  618. 

proportion  found  in  different  strata,  188L 

recent,  28,  29.  80. 

valuable  in  classification.  187. 

Sbeppey,  fauna  and  flora  of;  i»2. 
Shetland,  granite  oi;  709. 

hornblende  schist  of  748. 

Sicily,  volcanic  dikes  of;  192. 

corals  oi;  194. 

dikes  il^  665. 

inland  clifls  in,  74. 

newer  Pliocene  beds  of;  192, 

terraces  of  denudation  in,  76. 

Sidlaw  Uills,  trap  of;  699. 
Siebengebirge,  igneous  rocks  of;  679. 
Sigiilaria,  structure  and  size  o^  474, 481. 

Icficigata,  Coal,  474. 

Siliceous  limestone  defined,  la 

rocks  defined,  IL 

Silurian  plutonlc  rocks,  725. 

derivation  of  name,  651. 

fossils,  562-570. 

lower  mciamorphlc,  in  Scotch  Hlghlandai 

rocks,  Uble  of;  550,  551. 

rocks,  Upper,  651;  Middle,  660;  Lower, 

rocks,  whether  of  deep-water  origin,  678L 

strata  of  Europe,  569. 

strata  of  United  SUtes,  table  of,  670. 

volcanic  rocks,  699. 

Siphonia  pyr^ormU,  Blackdown  beds.  829. 
Siphonotreia  unffuiculata^  Silurian.  669. 
Sinrallk  Hills,  fhish water  deposits  ot  27a 
Skaptar  JokuL,  flow  of  lava  ironi,  667. 
Skye,  plutonlc  rocks  of  Lias  in,  724. 

decorapoeed  trap  of;  610. 

sandist<>ne  in,  3ti. 

Skull  i(/'  9ton«  agA,  Denmark,  lia 

<y  iroit  age,  Denmark,  lia 

Skulls,  Lrachycephalous,  118. 

dolicbocephalous,  lia 

Slaty  cleavage,  749. 
Slicken-sides,  term  defined,  77a 
SmUeoB  obtu*i/'otia,  lEuingen,  26a 

eagitt^f'era,  lEningen,  256. 

Smith,  Mr.,  of  Jordanhlll,  on  Madein  IbMU 

plants,  64i). 
Snags,  fossil,  48a 


■-  '■.  •* 


SoIhouiuIb  vmii.  fOi. 


BapMilli,  Ur,  T..  modvli  by,  SJ. 

BMbj.  Mr.,  on  rtpplt-nurki  In  mloi-aetlllt, 

on  bf  ArDlhsniul  Bfllon,  IDS. 

Bouth  I>«ro(i,  Old  StA  of,  ESS. 
Sonlh  Dowiu,  trusimrH  miET,  Sfll. 

Tiew  oe,  8fl«, 

Ahi<A  ^ToffffiHe,  aLlgmiriA  uid  il^llulk  at, 

Hctloii  of  cliffs  It.  m 


Willi  3rr/,ulu  fltluphwl.  83. 

SpDUlflfl.  BbClijuJty  tt[  UvinR,  19G, 
"'  ""^ ■*  Lower  Orelac 


'  puata  comcuDD  to  waor  Ul^cuno  u 

D^  <£n[DgiMi,  400. 

uitllsiH  of,  ne. 

g  umrK  V  iif  bimlt  ud  InshTt*,  BBD. 

Ooir  at  uli!*nuti«  roclEh  m 


tluriu^. 


/^i*iiplirtt  araeliu,  V/ttUma,  86 

irmalu,  CarboDlCennit,  MS. 

^fsu/n  oT  apoagK,  AUiatfo  lUDd,  gW, 
l^rifif  trlgan-iUi,  ff.  gtabtr,  li.ma.Uia  Una- 

■ dl^HHuOH.  BiTunlim,  MT. 

oiacrmufw,  5U, 

Walcetll,  Lower  Uu,  US. 

— -  iiyJHtatM,  M" 


AMMMai 

AoiutvAit  HKfiMu  Cbilk.  SIT. 
Spoaci  la  abt  (Cbilkv  BSD. 
^mu/lUa,  iplcuU  ut,  Id  trlpoll,  IS. 
Soitngi,  DlDanl.    5h  MiDcnJ  Spring 
BMk,  MtiUDiiir  biult  at,  OKI. 
BUllotlU!,  orlgli]  at  13a. 
8lu«ih  of  Lower  tailor.  UK. 
tkauria  lulrteaformit.  SllurUn,  DID. 
Btaio,  oo  flIuilBeiUiiii  or  roclu,  eO. 
eianoeiutlini  dMolbcd.  Vm. 
Btumbcrglii,  iimc'""  <■'  *" 
BUgnurU  In  eoil- 

Jleaida.  Oaa.\ 

tniBlgillai^ 

BUrllDg  CuUb  in 
aUper-M 


4SS. 


etok>^  Mr.,  01 

StOia  WHpODl  Bl  UCI 

StOHaftald  ^u.  nam 


cit  of,  altered  bj-  diko,  6IS, 
lUlftie  of  TBltUL  108. 

iin&ciioD.  na. 

U™«YJi,  UL 

IdBD  IDd  fOISlIS,  «& 

imilDed  bf  lOuUa,  iU, 


rtV  IS4  " 


—  fUHlUferaiiB.  Ubulu  tI. 

—  borlMDOUtf  oic  1^  4G. 


—  LoiTB  MIoBcu,  Df  Eogluid,  B 

—  Lower  MiDivnii,  of  Ftmnw,  all 

—  nwlunorpble,  mteln  of.  Tw. 


e,  mteln  of.  Tl 

ipMlUOD  0^  10 


—  lUoeme,  of  Wntux,  UK. 


ntL  HIaHiif,  of  SvlUoluid,  it&,   * 

-  Neww  l";)otvD*,  of  EnilKid,  l«l 

—  Oldtr  rilofone.  of  Engliad,  ML 

(a«.  lOT. 


HtrtD%  nruduclhiD  uF,  IM. 

StrWIoB  of  ™k^  1S9. 

etrtcuud,  Mr.  on  Poitdonb  mlaat^i 

SlHtP,  lurra  fiplidni'd,  68. 

Silnaoctphal-ai  Birtini,  (SB. 

9traoAol(;i.tiof,Yl!l. 

"■-jpinmena  gratKHt.  eilorlD:,  GO. 


i 


Stroiil,   MoroTiiB.  o 


Upper  & 


I^DbdlrlalDDg  of  Eenibrid{c  brd^  3S1. 
aDbmrrgeiicxi  of  Krnlh  AmcriDi.  ISO. 

ud  nAlcTitlDii  of  loud  In  l^toUuid.  ISl. 

BnDDugluD,  oi&a  o(  Id  mcumurjililo  tvka, 

BaoHnta  ampMlila. ».  ^B 

fJonoiTla.  HblbD.  110.  ^^^H 

Suou,  M.  on  UillUdtdt  riiHlll,  *M,  ^^H 
on  KneHHO  bcdi,  <ra.  ^^H 

HnSalk,  enK  of,  IM,  ^  isHI 

BapMji,  BoBT  Turin,   tatJBlH  <r  BUI  <^ 

Saprrior,  Lake,  mul  tn.  B& 


BwlupIloHlwdlliigi,  110,  UL 

Juii,.lrn(tnr*oI,M. 

Swluerliuid,  tgn  al  moumorphlo  rock*  In, 


-Blllllgl,  UO. 

le  BUmta  oC,  MS,  9K. 

.._..    ,  ■— njitoMmrjoeSM. 


ByBOlilc 


d,  Cpc  I 
lop  of  TU 

liTSuv.  W.  8,  01 


M<h1  TryllHa  sIhIU. 


from  Forlluicl-iioDi'  tu  Lover  OrMBMod, 

-■ —  ot  i-nath  KOWBO  llmL^  BUT,  W& 

of  Umbnra  badi,  SSI.  V3S. 

of  Kpw  York  DevonUm  strala,  M& 

of  Hllnrlui  rocki.  Uu,  .Ul. 

of  minerals  Aoal  tied,  01^ 

of  CuobrloD  fend  IautcdIUh  stnU.  BT>\ 

at  Eowna  "■—""".  EncUnd,  Ul. 
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Table  of  foflsQ  mftmrnalU  older  than  Paris  gyp- 
sum, 887. 

of  foesiliferons  strata,  101. 

of  Permian  strata,  458w 

Tabular  view  of  fosslUferooB  stxata,  102. 

Tails  of  homocercal  and  hoteroceroal  fish, 
461. 

TalooM  granite,  708. 

gneiss,  1S6, 

gneiss  granite  yeins,  71& 

schist,  TSflL 

Tarannon  shale,  thickness  ot,  600. 

Tsrtaret,  cone  and  lava-cnrrent  ot  088. 

Teeth  of  extinct  mammalia,  18S-18&. 

Teleostei,  term  explained.  084. 

TeUina  obUqua,  Norwich  cran^  197. 

proximo^  Scotch  drift.  154. 

Temneokinu9  eaecavatua^  Coralline  crag,  204. 

T^mfutphuru*  exeavatut.  201 

Teneriffe.  view  of  Peak  of  644i 

TentactditM  annulatus^  Bilurian,  561. 

Tephrine,  607. 

Terebellum  aopUa  (Seraphs  eon9ohUiim\ 
287. 

fusiformAt  Barton,  287. 

Tfrebratui^i  porrecta,  680. 

didotuk,  Bradford  day,  40& 

aeUa^UL 

carnea.  White  Chalk,  827. 

nmbria.  Inferior  Oolite,  412. 

Afrsfato,  01& 

WUifoni,  Aymestry,  StA. 

Terebratula  biplicata^  Cretaceona,  827. 

Tertbratulina  striata,  White  Chi^  827. 

7>rebriro8tra  lyrOy  881. 

Tertdina  personata^  fossil  wood  bored  by, 
24. 
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Argut. 

"  His  work  will  be  found  to  contain  a  greal  deal  of  valuable  Information,  many  suggestive 
refiections,  and  much  graphic  and  interesting  descriptions.**— Portland  Euprem. 

The  Conversion  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

The  Boyle  Lectaree  for  the  year  1864.  Delivered  at  the  Chapel  Boyal,  White- 
hall, by  Charlcs  BIiritals,  B.D.,  Rector  of  Lawford,  Chaplain  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  author  of  **  A  History  of  the  Romans  under  the  Em- 
pire.**   8yo.    267  pp.    Price,  $2.00. 

'*  No  man  living  Is  better  qualified  to  discuss  the  tul^ect  of  this  volume,  and  he  has  done  It  with 
marked  ability.  He  has  done  it  moreover,  in  the  Uiterest  of  Christian  truth,  and  manifests  thoroagh 
appreciation  of  the  spiritual  nature  and  elements  of  Christianity.**- ^an^s^M. 

**The  author  Is  admirably  qualified  from  his  historical  studies  to  connect  theology  with  facts. 
The  sutject-is  a  great  one«  and  it  Is  treated  with  candor,  vigor,  and  abundant  command  of  materials 
to  bring  out  iu  salient  points.**— ^oslon  lyanscripi. 

Speeches  and  Occasional  Addresses. 

By  JoHif  A.  Dix.    2  vola,  8vo.    With  portrait    Cloth.    Price,  $7.^0. 

**Thb  collection  is  designed  chiefly  to  make  those  who  are  to  come  after  ns  acquainted  wlih  the 
part  I  have  borne  in  the  national  movement  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  of  extraordinary  activity 
and  excitement:**— Arfrocl/rom  Judication. 

*'  General  DIx  has  done  a  good  service  to  American  statesmanship  and  literature  by  pabllshliif 
In  a  collected  form  the  fk^tls  of  his  ripe  experience  and  manly  sagacity.**— 3rew  York  Triktms, 


B.  AFPLKON  k  0(M  FDBI1KU.TION& 


Christiaii  Ballads.     By  the  Bight  Rev. 

A,  Ci*m.A«i>  Ooin^  D JX,  BIAop  of  Wartwi  Ntw  Yoik.  Ohiilnted  bj  John 
A-flowfc  lT0L,8fa  U  fUl  pi^i  «i«nwhig%  wd  iiattij  60  head  and  tril 
piMML    PikM,dkitfieKtns  ttt-00;  nor.  ut  or  est^^  19.00 ;  cnidiedk^ 

mor..  flO-OO. 
« IlMNballi*  IwTt  fiiBtd  ftr  Om  Mibor  MtBTlibto  < 


Mount  Vemon,  and  other  Poems.     By 

HaetztBicb.  ISma  Clot^|l.a5;lidf«di;*itns|8.00  5ftin«M;«rt»,|4.00. 


rr«hM«ori^Mtaiilvli«dtaiAMiiJhl.   •••   WIBb#m*wllh«Mhi«tWkettBa"- 


^^^P^^^^^^^^W^^NfV    flB^^^^^^^V^PV  4 


The  Internal  Revenue  Laws,    Act  ap- 


proted  JwM  80^  1864,  m  mnuMH,  anA  lih*  Aet 
llarah  8, 186S.    IWTtfa  omiiom  BMUfghad  inftimoaa, 
dfts,  and  Tabtef  of  TazHionb    Oompkd  bj  Hobaob 
60o.;otoA,i[1.00. 

••  An  lndiip<BMbto  book  ftr  t?«j  cMmbu* 
**An  aoeimto  and  oorUinly  a 


amandatwy  tfaereof  qipporad 

a  oomg^ata  Analjtieal  In- 

IhiTannr     8to.    Paper, 


The  Classification  of  the  Sciences.    To 

which  are  added  Reasons  for  Dissenting  from  the  Philoeophj  of  M.  Comtb.  By 
Hkbbert  Spenckr,  Aathor  of  **  niostratioiis  of  Universal  Progress,*^  "  Educa- 
tion," "First  Principles,"  "Essays:  Moral,  Political,  and  iEsthetic,"  and  the 
**  Principles  of  Psychology."    12mo.    Paper.    Price,  25  cents. 

**  In  a  brief,  but  clear  manner,  elaborates  a  plan  of  claMifleaUon.**— JJartT^MYf  Qwrant 

**  One  of  the  mott  original  and  deep  thinkers  of  the  age.    o  o  o    will  greatly  assbt  all  who  de- 
sbre  to  study  Mental  Philosophy. "—/^OoJ^/pAia  PreM. 


By  Samuel  Ward. 


Lyrical  Recreations. 

LaiTge  12mo.     Cloth.     Price,  $2.00. 

"  There  Is  a  wealth  of  beauty  which  dlscorers  Itself  the  more  we  linger  orer  the  book,  "-^our- 
nal  of  Cknnmeroe, 

**Ita  pages  bear  abundant  evidence  of  taste  and  culture."— i^r<«HZ^^^^r<f^'^<^'^> 

Orlean  Lamar,  and  Other  Poems,  by 

Sarah  E.  Enowlis.    12mo.    Cloth.    Price,  |1.26. 

"  Not  only  lively  and  attractive  with  fknoy,  bat  It  has  the  excellence  of  being  pure,  moral,  and 
Christian."— J?e//0><oiM  Herald. 
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